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FBANCE  AND  PRUSSIA. 

PoLiTiCAii  skirmishing  of  a  hostile  character  between  France  and 
Prussia  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  commencement  when  the  former 
mooted  the  question  as  to  Prussia's  right  to  garrison  the  fortress  of 
Luxemburg,  held  by  the  King  of  Holland  as  a  duke  of  the  German  con- 
federation, but  not  at  the  time  incorporated  with  the  North  German 
confederation,  which  superseded  the  old  diet  of  Frankfort.  This  diffi- 
culty, thanks  to  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  more  especially  Great 
Britain,  was  brought  to  a  pacific  issue. 

The  skirmishing  has,  however,  ever  since  been  continued,  but  upon  a 
different  basis.  France,  the  Moniteur  declares,  wishes  for  peace,  and 
imfeignedly  accepts  the  state  of  things  which  events  have  created  in 
Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  requires  that  Prussia  shall  confine  herself 
within  the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  fully  acknowledge  that  she 
has  no  more  conquests  to  make.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  *'  despatch,'* 
and  not  a  '^  note,"  was  sent  by  M.  de  Moustier  to  Berlin,  arguing  that, 
Prussia  having  accepted  French  mediation  at  Nikolsburg,  France  now 
considered  herself  to  be  personally  en  cause,  and  further  inquiring  what 
are  the  Prussian  government's  intentions  relative  to  Article  5  of  the  treaty 
of  Prague  which  refers  to  Schleswig,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Prussia  has  no  right  to  claim  for  the  Grermans  disseminate^  iu  insignifi- 
cant numbers  through  the  territories  to  be  retroceded  exceptional  gua- 
rantees not  specified  in  the  same  treaty  of  Prague.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  also  from  time  to  time  continued  to  urge  upon  Prussia  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  the  King  of  Denmark  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  North  Schleswig. 

The  stipulation  as  to  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Northern  Schleswigeis 
upon  the  question  whether  they  should  remain  Prussian  or  become  again 
Danish  subjects,  was,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  concession  of  Prussia  to  the 
representations  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  true  that  Prussia 
entered  formally  into  that  engagement  only  with  Austria,  but  she  entered 
into  it,  not  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  which  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter,  but  at  the  direct  request  or  demand  of  the  French  government. 
If  there  was  nothing  humiliating  to  her  in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
France  upon  this  point,  there  can  be  nothing  humiliating  in  the  fact  that 
France  has  urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  then  made.  The  Prussian 
government  might  have  prevented  all  interference  of  France  by  at  once 
fulfilling  its  engagements  instead  of  waiting  nearly  twelve  months  before 
giving  aay  sign  of  recognising  thtm,  and  acting  throughout  that  time  in 
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the  most  oppressive  manner  towards  the  very  persons  whose  wishes  were 
to  he  consulted. 

The  question  of  the  retrocession  of  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig 
ought,  indeed,  to  have  heen  settled  amicably  between  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark a  long  time  ago,  and  if  the  Prussian  government  really  means  to 
act  fairly,  the  matter  can  soon  be  pacifically  determined.  It  has  done 
something  at  last — it  has  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Danish  government  upon  the  subject,  and  seems  disposed  to  arrange  the 
new  frontier,  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  plebiscite,  but  by  agreement  between  the  two  governments. 
Such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
whose  predilections  for  the  free  expression  of  nationalities,  and  whose 
belief  in  the  tendency  of  such  nationalities  to  agglomerate,  are  well 
known.  The  result  of  the  voting  in  every  village  of  North  Schleswig, 
assuming  the  voting  to  be  free,  can  a  priori  be  most  certainly  reckoned 
upon,  and  the  question  remains,  will  Prussia,  in  any  private  arrangement 
with  Denmark,  cede  to  that  country  the  line  of  frontier  which  she  would 
obtain  by  a  free  vote  of  the  population  ? 

The  fairest  frontier  would  probably  be  one  drawn  from  Flensburg  to 
some  point  on  the  west  coast,  or  from  a  point  to  the  north  of  Flensburg, 
running  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  Tondem,  to  which  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  expressed  in  the  London  conferences  the  readiness  of 
their  governments  to  accede.  Such  a  frontier,  which  would  leave  very 
many  thousand  Danes  Prussian  subjects,  in  fact,  give  Prussia  the  whole 
of  the  mixed  districts,  can  only  be  assented  to — not  because  it  would  be 
an  equitable  partition  according  to  nationalities,  but  because  it  would  be 
as  just  an  arrangement  as  can  be  arrived  at  when  the  power  is  all  on  one 
side,  although  the  right  is  on  the  other.  The  Prussians,  however,  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  Sundewitt  and  Alsen.  They  can  never 
abandon,  they  say,  to  an  enemy  a  place  which,  like  Duppel,  has  been  the 
scene  of  their  glorious  exploits.  Upon  that  piinciple  no  power  ought 
ever  to  make  a  peace  restoring  to  an  enemy  the  field  upon  which  it  has 
won  a  great  engagement,  and  Prussia  herself  ought  to  have  retained  at 
the  peace  of  Prague  the  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

But  it  is  pretended  that  Prussia  requires  these  positions  for  her  own 
security.  Against  whose  attack  p  it  has  been  pertinently  asked.  Den- 
mark can  never  be  an  enemy  whose  hostility  upon  land  need  be  appre- 
hended. Yet  the  utmost  that  Prussia  appears  at  present  inclined  to  give 
is  the  frontier  from  Apenrade  to  Tondem,  which  was  that  first  proposed 
on  the  part  of  Germany  in  the  conferences,  whilst  Denmark  asks  for  a 
frontier  which  would  give  her  back  Flensburg,  while  France  asks  for  a 
plebiscite.  There  is  certainly  a  Nemesis  in  this  Prusso-Danish  affair, 
which  after  leading  to  a  disastrous  war  between  the  two  allies  in  spoliation 
— Prussia  and  Austria — threatens  under  the  complication  of  a  northern 
confederation,  which  Thiers,  Dupin,  and  their  political  acolytes  declare  to 
be  offensive  to  France,  to  become  another  apology  for  a  quarrel,  the  real 
grounds  of  which  lie  much  deeper  between  France  and  Prussia. 

Even  more  difficult,  however,  than  this  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
retrocession  is  that  of  the  guarantees  which  the  Prussian  government  asks 
on  behalf  of  those  Germans  who,  by  that  very  retrocession,  would  again 
become  Danish  subjects.   Germans  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  North 
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Schleswig,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  they  constitute  the  majority. 
Apenrade,  Hadersleben,  Tondern,  and  Christianfeld  are  more  German 
than  Danish.  The  Prussian  government  requires  that  Denmark  should 
enter  into  some  special  undertaking  for  the  security  and  protection  of 
these  Germans,  and  the  Danish  government,  naturally  enough,  declines 
to  enter  into  any  such  engagement.  It  says  that  the  laws  of  Denmark 
secure  equal  rights  to  all  subjects  of  the  State  without  reference  to  race, 
and  that  the  Germans  therefore  require  no  special  privileges  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  the  exercise  of  their  respec- 
tive industries.  Would  Prussia  ask  the  same  guarantees  of  the  Americans 
to  protect  the  numerous  Germans  who  emigrate  to  that  country  to  avoid 
the  severities  of  conscription  at  home?  No;  the  object  is  manifest. 
Germany  is  a  progressive  country,  Denmark  is  unfortunately  retrogres* 
siye,  and  the  North  German  confederation  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
her  as  America  does  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Grant  her  special 
protection  over  the  Germans  of  North  Schleswig,  and  the  day  would  not 
be  far  distant  when  even  a  plebiscite  would  annex  the  whole  peninsula  to 
the  fatherland.  Denmark  naturally  dreads  that  if  it  were  to  give  such 
an  nndertaking,  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Germans  of  North  Schleswig, 
it  would  only  be  establishing  an  excuse  for  constantly  claiming  that  right 
of  interference,  just  as  Turkey  is  now  harassed  by  certain  European 
powers ;  and  that  the  result  would  not  only  be  a  constant  source  of  em- 
barrassment, but  it  might,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  be  made  an 
apology  for  aggression.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  argued,  on  the  other  side, 
inat  the  Danes,  whom  this  handful  of  Germans  have  now  for  three  years 
80  cruelly  oppressed — the  Germans  of  North  Schleswig  have  been  the 
instigators  of  the  worst  acts  of  tyranny  of  the  Prussian  authorities  against 
their  Danish  fellow-countrymen — might  seek  to  revenge  themselves,  but 
the  Danish  government  would,  for  its  own  sake,  take  care  that  the 
Germans  should  have  the  full  protection  of  the  law  against  violence  or 
^y  other  injustice,  and  no  just  cause  of  complaint  by  which  to  arouse  the 
susceptibilities  of  their  countrymen.  The  treaty  of  Prague  says  nothing 
about  guarantees,  and  it  establishes  a  very  plain  and  simple  way  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  retrocession.  If  the  Prussian  government 
objects  to  the  solution  of  a  plebiscite  as  proposed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, it  should  make  a  fair  proposal  to  Denmark,  and  it  need  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  Danish  government  would  gladly  close  with  such 
an  offer,  whilst  it  knows  full  well  that  the  Germans,  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  King  Christian  VIII.,  would  enjoy  the  full  protection 
of  the  law.     To  assume  otherwise  is  to  insult  a  fallen  foe. 

The  French  government  has  an  advantage  in  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Schleswig,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  sympathies  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  other  powers  with  it.  The  English  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
felt  for  the  spoliation  to  which  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  interest 
has  been  further  augmented  by  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in* 
stances  in  history  of  the  personal  aggrandisement  of  a  dynasty  at  the 
very  moment  of  an  almost  destructive  loss  of  territory.  One  of  its  princes 
is  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  another  is  the  actual  King  of 
Greece.  One  princess  has  wedded  the  future  King  of  England,  another 
Uie  heir  to  the  czardom  of  Russia. 
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If  the  French  government  contents  itself  with  urging  with  fitting 
courtesy  the  Prussian  government  to  put  the  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague  into  execution,  it  only  exercises  a  right — a  right  which  Prussia 
has  given  her — and  fulfils  a  duty  which  that  right  imposes  upon  her.  It 
is  absurd  for  the  German  newspapers  to  treat  any  action  of  France  in 
this  question  as  insulting,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Of  course,  if 
France  should  adopt  an  imperative  tone,  or  display  a  hostile  feeling, 
Grerman  patriotism  might  very  properly  fire  up.  But  there  have  been 
no  proofs  of  any  such  manifestation  given  as  yet.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
the  two  countries  which  gives  a  zest  to  every  diplomatic  movement.  Both 
are  armed  or  arming,  as  if  prepared  for  a  combat,  that  the  events  of  a 
day  may  bring  forth ;  both  alike  are  mistrustful  and  defiant,  and  both  are 
prepared  for  a  struggle  for  military  and  political  supremacy  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  tacit  and  covert  sense  that  we  must  understand  the  real 
importance  and  bearing  of  the  repudiation  of  the  interference  of  France 
by  the  German  newspapers,  notoriously  Zeidler^s  Correspondence^  which 
expresses  its  hope,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the  German  press, 
that  interference  will  cause  no  change  in  Prussia's  treatment  of  the  North 
Schleswig  question. 

"  It  was  already  strikingly  offensive,"  says  the  Prussian  paper,  "  enough 
on  the  part  of  France  to  take  upon  herself  to  interfere  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  customs  union,  and  to  attempt  by  warnings  and  even 
by  threats  to  prevent  the  South  German  governments  from  joining  the 
customs  parliament.  But  all  this  was  not  addressed  direct  to  Prussia. 
Now  that  we  are  directly  addressed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment will  give  a  thoroughly  clear  reply.  We  do  not  desire  hostilities  ; 
still  less  have  we  any  need  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  them." 

The  New  Prussian  (  Cross)  Gazette  argues  that  it  will  only  be  possible 
to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  interference  of  France  in  the  affairs 
of  North  Schleswig  when  it  is  known  what  connexion  that  interference 
has  with  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  French  government  in  reference 
to  the  general  situation  in  Europe.  "  The  present  step,"  it  adds,  "  taken 
by  that  government  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  require  from 
Prussia  an  unmistakable  declaration  repelling  any  foreign  intervention, 
or  it  may  amount  only  to  an  offer  of  friendly  advice,  which  could  be 
{Accepted  with  equal  expressions  of  friendship." 

Referring  again  to  the  same  topic,  it  says,  upon  another  occasion,  when 
criticising  Baron  Dupin's  warlike  speech  in  the  French  Senate,  "  We 
should  take  no  notice  of  it  were  it  simply  the  expression  of  individual 
▼lews,  and  not  rather  that  of  the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
French  people.  Moreover,  Denmark  might  conclude  from  it  that  a 
declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Prussia  was  imminent,  and  in  con- 
sequence evade  an  equitable  solution  of  the  Schleswig  question.  We 
reply,  therefore,  to  Baron  Dupin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Danes, 
that  Schleswig  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany  and  of  Prussia 
through  intrigue,  but  as  the  result  of  a  just  war,  provoked  by  the  syste- 
matic oppression  of  the  German  duchies  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  Prussia  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Austria  to  cede  the 
northern  districts  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  in  case  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  should,  by  a  free  vote,  express  their  wish  for  such  a  cession. 
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Bat,  for  all  that,  Prilssia  will  not  hand  back  to  Danish  arbitrariness  and 
fanaticism  Germans  for  whose  liberation  German  blood  has  flowed  ;  no, 
not  e?en  If  in  France  such  an  unjust  demand  should  be  raised.  The 
Luxemburg  question  was  more  of  an  international  than  a  national  cha- 
raeter,  but  Schleswig  is  a  Prussian  province,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  a  conference.'*  The  article  concludes  with  an  assurance  that  as 
TnmsL  has  never  interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreigpi  nations,  so 
also  will  she  repel  any  foreign  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs. 

The  tone  of  these  interpellations,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  them, 
n  manifestly  more  mistrustful  and  defiant  than  conciliatory  and  pacific. 
It  is  these  facts,  combined  with  the  oft-denied  but  no  less  manifest  pre* 
paration  of  both  countries  to  have  recourse  to  arms  should  the  necessity 
arise,  which  gives  an  unnatural  tension  to  the  position  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  and  renders  it  uncertain  what  the  events  of  a  single  day  may  not 
bring  forth.  France  may  do  what  it  has  a  mind  to  secure  the  alliance  or 
neutrality  of  Austria  ;  the  latter  country  knows  full  well  that  an  alliance 
with  France,  even  against  her  late  foe,  would  be  fatal  to  her  interests  in 
Germany,  and  would  bring  about  the  interference  of  Russia,  nor  could 
France  offer  as  a  bait  for  such  an  alliance  the  opportunity  of  reconquer- 
ing any  of  her  lost  provinces.  France  may  also  do  what  it  has  a  mind, 
by  warnings  or  even  by  threats,  to  detach  the  South  German  governments 
firom  [those  of  North  Germany ;  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  North 
German  confederation,  the  governments  of  South  Germany,  and  the 
minor  states  which  still  hold  aloof  from  all  confederation,  will  unite  as 
one  family  the  moment  the  integrity  of  any  portion  of  the  country  is 
threatened  by  the  action  of  the  military  forces  of  France.  That  which 
it  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  take  Prussia  a  long  time  to  do— 
to  bind  the  fatherland,  no  longer  in  part  under  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
in  one  common  military  and  political  bond — will  be  then  accomplished  in 
an  hour.  No  political  alliances  are  so  quickly  made,  or  so  tenacious  as 
those  which  are  brought  about  by  necessity  and  in  the  cause  of  a  common 
safety.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  sense  of  this  important  fact  is  a 
leading  motive  for  that  haughtiness  on  the  part  of  Prussia  which  would 
seem  rather  to  covet  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  than  to  seek  precautions 
by  which  to  avert  them. 

The  alliance  of  Austria  with  France,  overtly  advocated  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  has,  however,  become  all  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact  that 
Italy,  by  despatching  her  minister  of  war.  General  Cugia,  to  Berlin,  has 
shown  that  she  is  determined  to  side  with  Prussia,  her  last  and  effective 
ally,  against  Austria,  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia. 
Prussia  did  not  make  Italy  pay  for  its  alliance  in  the  war  of  1866,  whilst 
France  rewarded  itself  by  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  A  war  between 
France  and  Italy  might  possibly  offer  to  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  re- 
gaining her  lost  provinces,  and  to  the  House  of  Savoy  the  honour  of 
reclaiming  the  tombs  of  its  ancestors.  France,  aware  of  this  state  of 
feeling,  which  is  not  only  dynastic,  but  general,  even  with  the  extreme 
democratic  party,  as  represented  by  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  sought  to 
effect  a  counterpoise  by  despatching  General  Dumont  to  Eome  ;  but  the 
inevitable  vain-gloriousness  of  France,  which  could  not  help  designating 
the  French  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  the  Pope  as  representatives,  if  not 
part  of|  the  French  army  itself,  so  openly  betrayed  the  character  of  the 
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manoeuvre  as  to  expose  this  last  attempt  on  the  part  of  France,  not  only 
to  support  the  Pope  against  united  Italy,  but  to  use  the  already  well 
worn-out  tiara  against  the  Italian  cause,  to  the  ridicule  of  all  parties,  not 
only  in  Italy  and  Prussia,  but  actually  in  France  itself.  The  Inde- 
pendance  Beige  exclaimed  on  the  occasion  that  French  diplomacy  was 
having  a  run  of  bad  luck,  and  Frenchmen  laughed  at  M.  Thiers  for 
having  said,  four  months  ago,  that  the  government  had  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  blunders. 

Not  only  are  the  French  newspapers  as  belligerent  as  those  of  Prussia, 
but  the  press  teems  wijbh  pamphlets  and  brochures,  all  equally  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  a  united  Germany,  quite  regardless  of  the  Luxemburg,  the 
Schleswig,  or  any  other  question  of  international  policy.  The  author  of 
"  Gare  a  la  Prusse !"  declares,  for  example,  that  war  to  "  Unitarism" 
must  be  declared  in  the  name  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
human  liberty  and  dignity,  and  in  the  name  of  a  general  Christian 
civilisation.  But  what  is  '*  Unitarism"  ?  It  means,  we  are  told,  *'not 
the  mere  fact  of  the  reunion  of  two  or  more  states  into  one,  but  the 
tendency  to  a  certain  doctrine  which  leads  to  the  constitution  of  these 
more  or  less  important  unities."  This  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  author 
explains  that  language  is  often  made  a  pretext  for  establishing  what  are 
called  aggregations  of  nationalities,  when  there  is  real  difference  in 
dialect,  climate,  manners,  and  habits.  As  to  a  general  Christian  civili- 
sation, it  is  to  save  the  Papacy,  and  the  minor  states,  ^*  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,"  from  a  "  despotic  and  savage  Unitarism."  Unitarism 
is  also  Bevolution — revolution  against  Papacy.  Unity  in  Italy,  com- 
pleted by  the  subjugation  of  Rome,  the  last  rampart  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation  ;  unity  in  the  Ibefian  peninsula,  at  the  expense  of  the  exist- 
ing ultramontane  dynasty ;  unity  in  Germany,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
those  French  populations  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Teutonic  races  save  the  misfortune  of  speaking  their  language.  *'  Prussia 
and  the  Revolution,"  we  are  told,  '*  require  peace  in  order  to  prepare  for 
their  second  campaign,  as  also  to  blind  Europe  as  to  their  designs.  It 
would  be  a  pity  that  Europe  should  be  taken  in  by  such  semblances. 
There  can  be  no  peace  until  Prussian  ambition  and  revolutionary  Uni- 
tarism shall  have  been  solemnly  condemned  by  a  European  congress,  and 
definitely  neutralised  by  the  resolute  attitude  of  Europe.  More  than  ever 
is  it  necessary  to  shout,  <  Gare  a  la  Prusse !'  more  than  ever  is  it  neces- 
sary to  cast  this  *  Caveant  consules  I*  at  those  who  hold  the  destinies  of 
people  in  their  hands."  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  reply  to  such 
sophistries.  A  united  Italy  is  dangerous  only  to  that  melancholy  relic 
of  the  middle  ages  which  calls  itself  the  only  representative  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  united  Iberian  peninsula  would  be  only  dangerous  to  a  corrupt 
and  bigoted  rule,  and  a  united  Germany  would  be  only  dangerous  to  an 
ambitious  military  power  which  will  admit  of  no  rivalry  in  arms. 

Viscount  de  L'Ecuyer,  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  L'Europe 
Nouvelle,"  declares  that  England  is  already  overtaken  by  a  just  puubh- 
ment  for  having  declined  a  general  congress  from  that  petty  and  narrow 
rivalry  which  is  the  symptom  of  a  nation's  decadence,  and  which  France 
so  contemptuously  abjured.  England  opposed  the  congress  with  the  view 
of  annoying  France  and  destroying  its  influence  in  Europe ;  but  it  is 
punished  by  seeing  a  power  created  which  will  have  seaports,  commerce. 
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and  a  nayy.  *'  As  for  us,"  says  the  viscount,  "  we  rejoice  in  seeing  one 
more  enemy  surge  to  the  surface  against  England.  It  is  now  long  since 
it  has  been  said  that  '  the  English  government  is  the  corrupter  of  the 
world.'  Now  '  Delenda  est  Carthago !'  has  become  the  shout  of 
justice." 

But  whilst  thus  rejoicing  in  the  proximate  downfal  of  England, 
further,  we  are  told,  to  be  hastened  by  the  unity  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  the  viscount,  of  noble  aspirations,  is  really  terrified  for  the 
fate  of  France  before  a  united  Germany.  "  France,"  says  the  aristocratic 
^pamphleteer,  **  will  only  take  up  arms  in  case  of  imperious  necessity,  or 
it  wishes  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  noble  part  that  it  has 
to  perform.  In  fact,  if  foreign  governments  continue  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  guided  by  particular  interests  that  are  difficult  to  understo  id, 
instead  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  general  welfare"  (that  is,  of 
Prance,  we  suppose) ;  "  if  the  Prussian  government  does  not  stay  that 
progress  of  conquests  and  insolence  towards  ourselves  upon  which  it  has 
entered;  if  England  does  not  renounce  incessantly  exciting  continental 
nations  to  war  one  against  another,  according  to  the  necessities  of  its 
egotistical  policy,  the  movement  which  has  begun  in  Europe  will  extend 
itself,  will  develop  itself,  and  will  end  in  a  real  anarchy,  when,  as  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  people  will  fight  against  one  another  without  know- 
ing the  why  and  the  wherefore,  so  great  will  be  the  confusion  that  will 
arise. 

*^  There  will  then  be  an  imperious  necessity  for  France  to  enter  into 
the  conflict:  its  honour  will  be  assailed,  its  frontiers  will  be  threatened. 
It  is  evident  that  from  the  moment  the  frontiers  of  the  different  states  on 
the  Continent  shall  have  undergone  great  modifications,  the  honour  of 
France  and  the  safety  of  its  territory  will  imperiously  exact  its  interven- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  New  Europe,  France  has  the  right  to  exact 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  its  frontiers;  and  the  basis  of  these 
guarantees  lies  manifestly  on  the  Rhine." 

But  this  is  not  all.  France  will  do  more  than  absorb  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  ''She  will  say  to  the  Germans,  unite  yourselves*'  (this .after 
accommodating  herself  with  a  goodly  slice  of  territory).  ''  To  the  Hun- 
garians of  Austria,  to  the  Poles  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Prussia  she 
will  launch  forth  the  signal  of  their  deliverance ;  to  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians  she  will  shout,  '  Union  1'  Lastly,  leaving 
England  without  allies,  Russia  pressed  upon  on  every  side,  Austria  and 
Prussia  annihilated,  or  reconstructed  after  a  more  logical  fashion,  herself 
surrounded  by  nations  who  will  have  attached  their  destinies  to  hers, 
France  will  advance  towards  posterity  with  that  magnijlque  cortege  of 
which  the  Martyr  of  St.  Helena  speaks  so  eloquently,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  which  gave  to  him  a  pleasurable  feeling  even  on  that  sterile  rock, 
where  perfidy,  egotism,  and  terror  held  him  captive." 

This  is  certainly  a  gorgeous  programme.  The  only  misfortune  con- 
nected with  it  is,  that  it  is  founded  upon  baseless  grounds  and  un- 
truthful inferences.  England  does  not  set  continental  powers  by  the  ears. 
A  Scandinavian  unity  would  be  rather  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
than  opposed  to  it.  The  neutrality  of  the  seas  is  more  threatened  in  the 
fiuture  by  America  than  by  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  by  any  minor 
naval  states  that  may  arise;  and  as  to  the  liberation  of  the  Poles  at  the 
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shriek  of  the  Gallic  eagle,  the  annihilati(m  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  the 
casting  off  of  Great  Britain  from  the  councils  of  Europe,  the  binding  of 
the  Muscovite  in  chains,  and  France  surrounding  herself  by  nations 
which  shall  have  united  their  destinies  to  hers,  these  are  mere  rodo- 
montade and  illusions — what  the  French  expressively  designates  as  outre^ 
Guidance — the  ne  plus  ultra  of  natural  vain-gloriousness,  and  not  in  any 
shape  reasonable  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  con* 
tinental  powers  and  continental  alliances. 

Dr.  Robinet,  author  of  *'  La  France  et  La  Guerre,"  is  one  of  those 
theoretical  personages  who  place  social  advancement  in  the  van  before 
national  and  dynastic  interests.  Such  social  advancement  must  have, 
according  to  the  writer,  for  mental  basis,  a  faith  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, and,  for  a  political  basis,  peace  among  all  people.  But  how  is  peace 
to  be  obtained  ?  By  France,  which  represents  the  Revolution,  warring 
against  all  perturbing  nations  in  order  to  preserve  a  general  order !  As  to 
Prussia,  without  any  other  motives  than  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  dynastic 
ministerial  and  national  ambition,  without  respect  for  the  political 
organisation  which  has  maintained  peace  in  the  West  since  1815,  it 
wishes  to  augment  its  territory  by  force  of  arms,  to  exclude  Austria  from 
the  Germanic  confederation  by  violence,  and  to  take  its  place,  by  attri- 
buting to  itself  by  right  of  conquest  a  military  and  political  authority 
which  the  latter  never  exercised.  It  seeks,  by  breaking  up  the  bonds  of 
the  late  confederation,  to  impose  brutally  another  unity,  by  which  it  alone 
would  bene6t,  and  which  would  only  result  in  Germany  being  oppressed 
by  a  population  relatively  less  civilised,  since  it  presents  within  itself  the 
superannuated  exaltation  of  military  instincts,  and  the  domination  of  a 
profoundly  retrograde  feudality  and  pietism. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Revolution  ! — the  centre  of  the 
modem  movement,  the  head  of  the  Western  republic,  whose  body  is 
represented  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north 
by  England  and  Germany,  with  Polish  and  Scandinavian  annexes. 
France,  therefore,*  cannot  tolerate  that  the  bigotry  and  arrogance  of 
Prussian  Protestantism  shall  be  raised  up  in  triumph  over  the  sociability 
and  good  sense  of  the  German  Catholic  population,  or  that  Prussia  should 
found  its  insolent  and  monstrous  domination  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
German  confederation.  These  are  strong  words  fitting  the  pen  of  a 
revolutionary  philosopher,  whose  principles  are  a  demonstrable  religion, 
and  a  general  peace  carried  out  by  France  playing  the  part  of  a  Euro- 
pean gendarmerie,  and  forcing  its  ideas  upon  all  other  powers  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Revolutionary  propagandism  leaves  dynastic  and 
national  ambitions  in  the  remote  background;  it  assumes  a  theoretical 
basis  of  a  general  humanitarian  amelioration,  and  then  insists  upon  that 
theory  being  forced  down  the  throats  of  all  people  and  nations  by  the 
military  prowess  of  one  dominant  power,  and  which  it  must  do,  we  are 
told,  "  even  if  it  were  abandoned  to  its  own  forces  in  that  great  enter- 
prise !" 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  of  imposing  aspect,  both  in  regard  to  size  of 
page  and  type  and  luxury  of  margin,  and  which  is  entitled  **Les 
Alliances  Austro-Fran9aise  et  Austro-Prusso-Russe,"  argues  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Franco- Austrian  alliance  over  a  triple  coalition  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.     Such  a  coalition  or  alliance  could,  it  is  said,  have 
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only  one  object  in  view,  which  would  be  to  tumble  Napoleon  III.  from  the 
throne,  and  to  put  a  Bourbon  in  his  place.  '*  Wisdom,"  we  are  there- 
fore told,  <'  counsels  France  and  Austria  to  unite  themselves  in  an  offen- 
dve  and  defensive  alliance,  so  as  to  direct  the  democratic  movement 
which  manifests  itself  in  every  direction  in  Europe,  and  yet  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  fatal  spirit  of  conquest  which  still  agitates  certain 
courts.  The  Austro-French  alliance  should  be  at  once  carried  out;  it 
has  become  a  political  necessity  for  Austria  as  well  as  for  France.  It 
contains  within  itself  a  vast  programme  of  prosperity,  regeneration,  and 
glory  for  these  two  great  empires.  Any  other  combination  of  alliances 
would  be  a  misfortune  for  Europe.  Let  Austria  remember  Ronigsgprfttz, 
and  do  not  let  France  forget  Waterloo  ! ! !"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  will  do  his  best  to  bring  about  the  policy  advo- 
cated in  this  sumptuous  pamphlet,  which  has  a  strong  official  savour  about 
it,  and  which,  we  are  told,  would  ensure  also  the  alliance  or  neutrality  of 
England,  threatened  by  a  proximate  democratic  revolution,  and  would 
also  neutralise  the  proximate  Russo- American  alliance,  which  threatens 
to  fiir-seeing  politicians  the  future  of  Europe. 

Bella  :  horida  beUa  1  are  the  text  words  of  M.  Louis  Bochat,  who  also 
gives  his  ideas  *'  de  la  Crise  Europ^enne  actuelle"  to  an  admiring  public 
According  to  this  publicist,  the  congress  for  opposing  which  England  and 
Austria  are  now  in  the  eyes  of  a  writer  previously  quoted  undergoing 
the  penalties  of  isolation  and  humiliation,  could  have  done  nothing;  it 
might  have  delayed  war,  but  it  could  not  have  suppressed  an  armed 
peace.  A  capital  reform,  which  shall  include  the  emancipation  of  the 
masses,  can  alone  bring  about  a  permanent  peace.  According  to  this 
eclectic  writer,  all  are  in  the  righ^  at  the  same  time  that  all  are  in  the 
wrong.  Russia  is  in  the  right  to  claim  the  Dardanelles,  by  which  it  can 
any  day  be  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Poland  is  in  the 
right  when  it  wishes  to  reconquer  its  ancient  nationality.  Italy  is  in  the 
zight  when  it  claims  Rome  as  its  capital.  Prussia — ^the  seat  of  philo- 
sophy, arts,  and  sciences — ^is  in  the  right  when  it  seeks  to  regularise  and 
extend  its  hitherto  divided  territory  and  to  create  a  marine  to  itself. 
Austria  is  in  the  right  when  it  seeks  for  compensation  in  the  east  for 
what  it  has  lost  in  the  west.  And  lastly,  France  is  in  the  right  when  it 
seeks  to  close  those  gates  which  a  victorious  enemy  has  left  open  to  the 
invaders  of  her  territory. 

But  a  bad  territorial  constitution,  we  are  also  told,  still  exists  through- 
out Europe.  The  generality  of  states  are  deprived  by  that  vicious  posi- 
tion of  things  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  prosperity,  and  are 
hence  fatally  reduced  to  pursue  their  acquisition  arms  in  hand.  A  general 
reform  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  international  antagonisms 
which  are  daily  surging  to  the  surface,  and  entailing  ruinous  and  san- 
guinary discords.  "  A  complete  remaniement  of  Europe,  for  Europe,  by 
Europe,"  is,  indeed,  according  to  M.  Roohat,  '^  the  sole  radical  remedy 
to  this  false  position  of  things." 

M.  Rochat  is  not,  however,  the  only  man  in  the  field  who  pos- 
sesses a  talisman  by  which  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe.  "  Bas  les 
masques,"  exclaims  Louis  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  his  title-page, 
''Question  Austro-Prussienne  Probl^me  resolu."  The  desire  which 
Prussia  manifests  of  '^  rounding  itself"  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours 
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will,  according  to  this  solver  of  problems,  set  fire  to  a  train  of  powder 
which  will  involve  all  Europe  in  the  conflagration!  Prussia  cannot 
depend  upon  the  secondary  German  states,  or  upon  the  southern  states, 
which  are  all  hostile  to  its  policy  and  tendencies !  They  would  all  march 
with  Austria  against  the  so-called  umficateur  of  Germany.  A  congress 
would  do  nothing.  It  should  be  preceded  by  a  decisive  war,  by  which 
Bismark  should  be  put  aside,  and  a  permanent  state  of  peace  brought 
about.  This  is  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  involves  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  Prussia,  and  Abraham  has  an  eye  to  business  in  proposing 
it.  "  We  do  not  know  what  Europe  would  grant  to  the  man  who  would 
guarantee  peace  in  an  efficacious  manner,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
such  a  man  will  have  deserved  an  honest  reward."  Not  a  bad  idea.  Be 
Christians,  not  nominally,  but  really  and  truly  so.  If  smote  on  one 
cheeky  turn  the  other,  ana  there  will  be  permanent  peace  in  Europe.  The 
Christian  could,  if  this  solution  of  the  problem  were  accepted,  have  as 
much  deserved  ''  an  honest  reward''  as  the  (presumed)  Israelite  who  ad- 
vocates a  decisive  war. 

Happily  all  the  pamphlets  of  the  hour  are  not  penned  in  the  same 
strain.  We  have,  for  example,  a  writer  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Ab-Telli,  argues  in  his  "  Revolution  Allemande  et  Equilibre  Europeen," 
that  German  unification  arose  out  of  the  national  reconstitution  of  Italy. 
Such  a  unification,  he  further  propounds,  should  be  German,  not  Prussian, 
and  Magdeburg  should  be  its  capital.  Belgium  should  also  unite  with 
Holland,  as  in  olden  times.  France  is  powerful,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  its  existing  frontiers ;  she  has  nothing  to  take  from  any  one.  The 
Pope  should  be  transferred  to  Constantinople.  But  the  problem  of 
nanonalities  not  being  yet  completely  solved,  a  European  union  should 
be  called  into  existence  to  determine  that  which  can  alone  ensure  a  per- 
manent peace. 

So  also  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  '*  La  Poli- 
tique de  la  France,  dans  les  Afiaires  d'Allemagne  et  d'ltalie,"  argues 
that ''  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  Prussia  and  in  Italy  is  not, 
as  is  too  often  pretended,  a  work  of  ambition.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
work  of  the  time,  the  necessary  accomplishment  of  a  twofold  destiny, 
the  consequence  of  an  idea  of  justice  and  of  truth."  France  should  con- 
gratulate itself  at  the  movements  of  these  two  countries  towards  unifica- 
tion, and  not  complain  of  them.  They  are  so  many  auxiliaries,  that  will 
present  themselves  in  the  march  of  civilisation  towards  progress.  The 
more  powerful  these  nations  become,  the  more  powerful  will  France  also 
be ;  and  so  far  from  quarrelling  about  petty  ambitions,  France  should,  on 
the  contrary,  work  at  effacing  the  remembrance  of  old  errors  and  the 
bitterness  of  new  jealousies.  Would  that  all  thoughtful  Frenchmen  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne. 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Napoleon  III.  et  La  Prusse," 
goes  even  still  further.  He  argues  that  the  alliance  of  France  and 
Prussia  is  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable.  France  first  disturbed 
the  treaties  of  1815  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice;  Prussia  has 
done  no  more  in  annexing  the  duchies  on  the  Elbe.  Prussia  can  only 
address  itself  efficaciously  to  France  in  its  legitimate  aspirations  to  play 
a  great  part  in  European  politics,  and  by  that  alliance  alone  can  it  carry 
out  those  aspirations  without  the  necessity  for  striking  a  blow.     France, 
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on  its  side,  should  finish  for  ever  with  its  unjust  pretensions  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  will  ever  present  an  obstacle  to  a  good 
understanding  between  it  and  Germany.  If  France  is  a  military  nation, 
so  also  is  Prussia  a  bellicose  nation.  The  two  people  have  tastes  in 
common  ;  they  ought  to  come  to  an  understanding.  If  France  gives  up 
for  once  and  for  ever  its  claims  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  on 
its  side  should  make  a  cession  in  the  direction  of  Sarreiouis,  which  would 
include  the  coal-mines  of  Sarrebriick.  Prussia  could  obtain  the  dliance 
of  France  by  this  territorial  concession,  and  then  it  would  have  no  enemy 
to  fear,  however  formidable  he  might  be.  Austria  would  be  paralysedf, 
Russia  anxious,  England  humiliated;  but  neither  of  the  three,  feeling 
•their  powerlessness  in  the  presence  of  this  formidable  league  of  two 
homogeneous  peoples,  would  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
political  future  of  Europe,  according  to  this  paradoxical  pamphleteer,  lies 
then  in  the  two  cabalistic  words,  "  Prussia  and  France." 

The  position  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  war  breaking  out  between 
France  and  Prussia,  has  been  most  variously  discussed.  One  eminent 
publicist,  remarking  upon  Louis  Blanc's  "  Letters  on  England,"  says :  "  It 
is  on  this  question  of  England's  feeling  towards  Prussia,  that  M.  Louis 
Blanc  falls  into  what  we  deem  his  one  conspicuous  error.  As  a  French- 
man, he  owes  to  Prussia  a  serious  grudge.  Nearly  all  Frenchmen  hate 
Prussia ;  and  it  is  only  the  philosophical  among  them  who  can  treat  her 
with  even  a  show  of  fairness.  Not  only  did  that  power  inflict  terrible 
chastisement  on  the  First  Empire,  but  she  stands  in  the  way  of  that 
French  development  towards  the  Rhine,  which  is  the  sin,  perhaps  the 
necessary  sin,  of  any  Napoleonic  system.  But  we  English  have  no  dis- 
like to  Prussia.  She  is  not  in  our  way ;  she  has  very  seldom  been  our 
enemy  in  the  field.  Her  people  are  of  our  stock,  professing  our  religion, 
delighting  in  our  literature,  and,  while  showing  us  a  good  example  to 
follow  in  many  things,  bent  on  imitating  our  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  Instead  of  wishing  them  any  harm,  we  wish  them  all  good,  and 
not  for  their  own  sakes  merely,  but  for  ours.  A  French  development 
towards  the  Rhine  is  one  of  those  Napoleonic  ideas  to  which  England  is 
most  adverse.  We  have  as  lively  a  dread  of  seeing  the  French  eagles  at 
Coblentz,  as  of  seeing  the  Russian  eagles  at  Stamboul.  We  should  pro- 
bably go  to  war,  and  make  it  war  to  the  knife,  if  either  bird  of  prey  were 
to  make  a  threatening  swoop.  The  interests  which  bind  us  to  Turkey 
bind  us  to  Prussia,  but  w4th  closer  and  more  numerous  ties,  and  they  are 
of  the  kind  which  hardly  depend  upon  times  and  seasons,  persons  and 
things.  Next  to  our  brethren  in  the  United  States,  our  kinsmen  of 
North  Germany  are  our  natural  allies,  and  a  trouble  with  either  of  these 
nations  would  have  for  us  the  deplorable  and  detestable  character  of  a 
civil  war." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  feeling  of  England  is  more  in  Ceivour  of  Prussia  than  of  France, 
notwithstanding  our  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  former  in  Den- 
mark, and  feeUngs  of  resentment  created  by  the  occasional  haughtiness  of 
petty  Prussian  officials.  But  we  are  also  at  present,  happily,  friendly 
with  France,  and  while  we  should  be  placed  in  a  false  position  in  alliance 
with  the  second  French  empire  against  those  who  fought  so  nobly  by  our 
side  in  order  to  overUirow  a  first,  still  there  is  nothing  in  the  question. 
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as  far  as  it  has  as  yet  gone,  to  lead  to  deductions  that  it  would  be  either 
our  interest  or  our  policy  to  interfere,  however  much  we  might  deprecate 
any  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  France.  Prussia  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  defend  her  frontiers  single-handed,  and  with  the  co-operation, 
which  would  infallibly  be  brought  about  on  the  occasion  of  any  aggressive 
movement  of  France  on  Coblentz  or  Mayence,  of  the  South  German 
governments,  she  would  be  strong  enough,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, even  to  render  the  war  disastrous  to  the  second  French  empire. 

The  misfortune  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia,  is  that  it  is 
overrun,  hke  most  other  countries,  by  a  party  of  dreamy,  discontented, 
obstructive  persons,  who  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  party  of  progress, 
when  they  are,  in  reality,  the  obstinate  representatives  of  the  party  of 
retrogression.  Just  as  the  Conservative  party  in  England  has  been  the 
only  one  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill,  even  when  opposed  by  the  so-called 
liberal  party,  whose  only  avocations  were  promised  reforms  ;  so  in  Prussia 
the  so-called  party  of  progress  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
or  impede  the  fulfilment  of  that  unification  of  Germany  which  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  Conservatives,  and  which  would  most  tend  to  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  common  fatherland.  Recent  experience  has, 
indeed,  shown  that  in  many  countries  besides  England  the  so-called 
liberals  are  by  no  means  the  most  patriotic  classes. 

When,  on  the  12th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  the  Prussian 
people  approached  the  electoral  urns  for  the  North  German  imperial 
diet,  all  sensible  men  clearly  saw  the  point  of  view  which  ought  to 
giude  them  in  the  performance  of  the  elective  act.  Austria  had  been 
ejected  from  Germany,  South  Germany  was  vanquished.  North  Ger- 
many connected  with  Prussia  under  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  vic- 
tones,  and  the  constitution  for  the  North  German  confederacy  agreed  on 
by  the  federal  governments.  That  constitution  did  not,  it  is  true,  unite 
all  Germany,  though  there  was  a  desire  entertained  in  many  quarters 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  but  the  momentary  means  of  power  were 
insufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  The  constitution, 
moreover,  did  not  contain  all  those  liberal  guarantees  which  many  people 
desired,  although  there  were  so  many  points  recommending  its  accept- 
ance. Though  it  did  not  unite  all  Germany,  it  nevertheless  united  thirty 
millions  of  Germans  into  one  great  constitutional  commonwealth,  and  it 
contained,  though  not  everythmg  that  was  desired,  yet  many  of  those 
things  that  were  needed.  But  the  principal  consideration  was,  that  if  the 
constitution  was  rejected  the  whole  confederation  would  necessarily  fall 
to  pieces,  and  that  such  a  mishap  would  excite  the  sneers  of  its  enemies 
at  Vienna  and  Paris.  It  was  this  consideration  which  guided  the  majority 
at  the  imperial  diet  in  passing  their  votes,  and  thus  was  accomplished  that 
work  by  which  the  North  German  confederacy  gained  a  firm  foundation. 
The  majority  were  animated  with  the  national  idea,  and  to  that  idea  they 
justly  sacrificed  all  their  party  theories. 

There  seems,  however,  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  next  im- 
perial diet  will  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  The  national  idea 
appearing  to  be  secured,  party  theories  will  resume  a  greater  influence, 
and  parties  will  show  a  greater  tendency  to  separate  from  and  to  oppose 
each  other '  than  they  did  at  the  first  imperial  diet.  The  party  which 
TOted  against  the  federal  constitutbn  is  fast  regaining  its  former  ascend- 
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ancj;  the  progress  men  are  of  opinion  that  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
^orth  German  confederation  requires  as  representatives,  not  men  who 
take  into  account  the  actual  circumstances  and  accommodate  their  actions 
to  the  posture  of  affairs,  but  characters  pursuing  their  aim  with  unwaver- 
ing determination,  despising  all  compromises,  and  only  bent  on  depriyiog 
the  government  of  all  power,  and  reducing  it  to  absolute  obedience. 

The  so-called  progress  party  indulges  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  by  the 
help  of  thu  idea,  ^e  majority  at  the  next  elections.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  confidence  wliich  the  government  had  gained  by  its  military  victories 
of  last  year  has  well-nigh  evaporated  among  the  masses  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  carried  on  against  the  government  by  hundreds  of  little 
newspapers  and  petty  periodicals.  The  populace  is  made  to  heUeve  that 
the  government  thinl^  of  nothing  but  how  to  augment  the  taxes,  and 
that  an  augmentation  of  taxes  must  inevitably  lead  to  want  of  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  more  unpatriotically  than 
the  progress  party  does,  and  if  the  liberals  of  the  new  provinces  and  of 
the  small  states  belonging  to  the  North  German  confederacy  were  not 
wiser  than  the  members  of  the  Prussian  progress  party  are,  there  would 
be  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  national  unity,  which  has  been 
gained  at  such  a  cost  of  life  and  treasure,  would  be  lost  again  as  speedily 
as  it  has  been  brought  about. 

There  are  also  parties  in  North  Germany,  and  whole  circles  in  South 
Germany,  hostile  to  Prussia,  who  would  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  North 
German  confederacy  tumble' to  pieces,  or  Prussia  become  involved  in  a 
disastrous  war  which  would  bring  about  the  same  deplorable  results. 
These  parties  aver  that  Count  Bbmark  was  ready  and  willing  to  sur- 
render not  only  the  question  of  guarantees  to  Germans  in  North 
Schleswig,  but  that  that  statesman  is,  also  willing  to  surrender  both 
Duppel  and  Alsen  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  do  so  but  for  the  king's  opposition.  It  can,  however,  be 
readily  foreseen,  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  is  paramount  in  questions 
of  foreign  policy  and  of  war,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  brought 
about  by  this  untoward  Sehleswig  question,  the  so-caNed  progress  party 
will  be  brought  with  the  liberals  of  the  new  provinces  and  states  under 
military  conscription  as  part  of  the  North  German  confederation,  and  will 
have  to  ventilate  their  theories  on  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  the  parties 
hostile  to  Prussian  ascendancy  in  South  Germany  will  have  to  give  way 
before  that  first  and  most  imperious  of  all  the  instincts  of  human  nature 
—that  of  self-presenation. 

It  is  necessary,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  actual  and  real 
amount  of  the  discontent  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  new  provinces  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  institutions  from  the  old  country,  to 
understand  and.  to  know  that  the  voices  expressing  that  discontent  pro- 
ceed but  to  a  very  limited  extent  from  the  new  provinces  themselves.  In 
closely  examining  the  articles  which  are  cited  in  newspapers  of  the  old 
country  as. proofs  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  new  provinces,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  them  owe  their  (origin  to  newspapers  published  in  the  old 
country,  more  eapeoially  such  as  have  been  edited  at  Berlin.  Many  of 
those  papers,  particularly  the  lithographed  Correspondence,  imagine  they 
require  discontent  in  the  new  provinces  for  enabling  themselves  to  carry 
Out  their  factious  purposes,    Aceordingly,  everything  calculated  to  hurt 
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those  provinces  and  to  excite  their  discontent  is  emphatically  expatiated 
on,  and  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  Exaggeration  is  un- 
sparingly employed,  and  even  the  most  obvious  falsehoods  are  resorted  to. 
A  most  productive  field  is,  for  example,  offered  to  the  opponents  of  the 
government  by  the  alterations  in  the  methods  of  taxation,  projected  in 
consequence  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Zollverein.  Those  alterations 
are  represented  by  them  as  intolerable  grievances  in  the  shape  of  augmen- 
tations of  the  taxes,  whereas  such  statements  are  utterly  unfounded. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  party  of  malcontents  in 
North  Germany  no  more  weakens  the  existing  confederation  than  the 
disloyalty  of  the  misguided  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  weakens  Great 
Britain.  The  middle  and  upper  classes  are  almost  to  a  man  well  affected, 
and  in  Ireland,  as  in  Germany,  the  discontented  enlist  or  emigrate  at 
their  own  free  will,  or  brood  over  imaginary  wrongs,  subjected  to  the  laws 
which  they  consider  themselves  so  well  qualified  to  reform  or  to  set  at 
defiance.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  an ti- Prussian  party  in  the  southern 
states,  the  effectual  creation  of  that  military  and  political  alliance  which 
so  recently  roused  France  to  a  condition  of  bellicose  frenzy,  leaves  the 
party  in  question  in  the  position  of  a  helpless  minority,  and  obliges  the 
southern  states,  even  if  they  were  not  called  upon  to  act  in  case  of 
French  aggression  by  considerations  of  personal  safety,  to  do  so  in  virtue 
of  the  alliance  thus  concluded.  Were  the  question  to  be  decided  between 
France  and  Prussia  simply  one  of  the  cession  of  North  Schleswig  to 
Denmark,  of  the  boundaries  to  be  adopted,  and  of  the  guarantees  to  be 
given  to  the  Germans  residing  in  that  territory,  no  reasonable  beings 
could  establish  thereon  a  casits  beUL  But  it  is  not  only  that  France 
regards  the  military  power  of  Prussia  with  feelings  of  rivalry,  and  the 
unification  of  Grermany  as  a  menace,  it  is  also  vain  enough  to  put  forward 
that  unification  as  establishing  a  domination  of  Germany  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent  which  is  injurious  to  the  just  influence  of  France  I  Such 
a  plea  is  as  insuldng  to  Russia,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  Austria,  as  it  is 
to  Germany.  Is  it  fit  or  proper  that  any  one  nation  should  dominate  on 
the  Continent  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ?  It  may  be  very  gratifying 
to  French  vanity  to  consider  itself  as  the  arbiter  of  rashion  and  eleg^ce, 
the  caput  et  from  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  the  advance  guard 
of  civilisation,  matchless  in  arms,  and  dominant  in  politics,  but  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  not  rest  on  safer  grounds  were  all  these  ele- 
ments of  supremacy  firmly  established,  than  if  they  were  even  in  part 
disputed  by  other  nations.  But  to  be  ever  ready  to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  France  to  political  domination  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  force 
of  arms,  is  to  place  other  powers  in  such  a  position  of  inferiority  as  to 
almost  make  it  desirable  even  to  those  who,  from  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
amongst  which  friendly  regard  stands  uppermost,  would  not  wish  to  wit- 
ness such  a  result,  that  a  nation  which  claims  so  much  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  a  condign  humiliation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  whilst  deprecating  a  war  of  conquest, 
France,  even  to  the  extreme  democratic  party,  as  represented  by  Baron 
Dupin  and  by  Monsieur  Jules  Favre,  look  upon  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  as  a  danger  to  the  country.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  mere  sentimental  view  of  the  fact,  and  is  utterly  un- 
supported by  historical  antecedents,  by  actual  experience,  or  by  common 
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sense.  France  has,  in  the  progress  of  consolidation  and  in  the  process 
of  aggrandisement,  taken  much  more  from  Germany  than  Germany  ever 
has  from  France.  France  has,  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to  those 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  that  epoch  to  the  times  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
and  even  of  Napoleon  III. — witness  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
— been  more  aggressive  than  Germany.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  has  shown 
herself  aggressive  in  our  own  times,  but  it  has  been  solely  in  view  of 
confederating  Germany  under  one  head,  obtaining  an  available  sea-board, 
and  of  establishing  the  rule  of  a  Protestant  and  German  dynasty  over  a 
united  fatherland,  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  dynasty,  whose 
sway  depended  upon  the  agglomeration  of  various  nationalities.  Prussia 
has  in  reality,  no  more  than  any  other  German  state,  made  any  aggres- 
sive demonstration  against  France,  nor  is  it  its  interest  to  do  so.  It  does 
not  seek  aggrandisement  in  the  direction  of  France,  and  its  conduct  in 
the  Luxemburg  question,  a  federal  fortress  held  by  a  Prussian  force,  and 
coming  when  the  unification  of  Germany  should  have  been  effected  under 
Prussian  rule,  as  held  by  the  King  of  Holland  only  as  a  federal  duke, 
was  decidedly  of  a  marked  pacific  and  conciliatory  character.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  in  historical  antecedents,  or  in  the  experience  of  what  is 
going  on  in  our  own  times,  to  warrant  the  deduction  that  the  unification 
of  Germany  is  any  way  a  danger  to  France.  Such  a  unification  unques- 
tionably gives  much  greater  power  to  Germany,  as  one  grand  military 
and  political  confederation,  to  resist  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
France,  than  when  divided  into  a  number  of  different  states  and  terri- 
tories, acting  sometimes,  as  in  the  days  of  the  great  Napoleon,  adversely 
to  one  another ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  the  other  side  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  such  a  unification  will  be  used  in  an  aggressive  spirit 
against  France  any  more  than  against  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  or 
any  other  country,  excepting  Denmark  and  Holland,  in  which  Prussia 
urges  the  rights,  so  often  insisted  upon  by  the  Emperor  of  France  him- 
self, of  the  aggregation  of  nationalities.  If  France  should  enter  upon  a 
war  of  mere  rivalry  with  Germany,  the  latter,  if  successful,  would  natu- 
rally put  forward  those  historical  and  national  claims  to  the  Germanic 
provinces  of  France,  which  certainly  would  not  otherwise  be  brought  for- 
ward. Common  sense  would  dictate,  then,  to  France  the  wisdom  of 
remaining  content  with  what  she  possesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany,  rather  than  to  tempt  what  Napoleon  III.  has  himself 
designated  as  *'the  happy  chances  of  war,*'  to  extend  the  frontier  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  when  the  said  chances  may  have  as  a 
i*esult  the  loss  of  Alsatia  and  Lorraine. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  in  England  are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  armaments  of  our  continental  neighbours.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  that  France  is  not  protected  from  invasion  by  nature  as  England 
is ;  that  her  territory  is  counterminous  with  that  of  her  enemy ;  and  that 
a  much  larger  armed  force  is  necessary  to  guard  an  extended  line  of  land 
frontier,  than  if  it  were  open  to  the  country  threatened  to  choose  its  own 
point  of  defence.  The  army  is  to  France  what  the  navy  is  to  England 
— the  natural  and  necessary  means  of  protection.  It  is  unavoidable  that 
it  should  be  maintained  in  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  countries  which  are  protected  by  the  sea.  There  is  also  a  greater 
necessity  for  the  armed  force  being  kept  in  perpetual  readiness  for  active 
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service.  The  difference  between  an  English  and  a  French  standing 
army  is,  in  fact,  precisely  such  as  between  a  ship  of  war  in  ordinary  and 
a  ship  in  commission.  On  our  side,  perhaps,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  rely  upon  the  potential  eflficiency  of  our  army,  and  too  apt  to  let  a 
Treapon  rust  which  is  so  rarely  required  except  for  offence.  But  an 
active  and  powerful  army  is  the  bulwark  of  France.  She  can  never 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  neglecting  that  which  is  her  main  national 
resource— the  guarantee  of  her  independence,  the  foundation  of  her  great- 
ness, if  not  of  her  existence.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but  the 
French  themselves  admit  that  the  military  levies  and  preparations  at  pre- 
sent going  on  are  excessive  and  onerous  beyond  precedent;  that  they  ex- 
ceed what  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  they  must 
have  an  offensive  object  in  view.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  Prussia  is 
neither  prepared  nor  inclined  to  assume  the  offensive  against  France. 
The  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  which  she  adopted,  mainly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  England,  in  the  Luxemburg  question,  fully  attests  this.  She 
has  enough  to  do  to  quiet  dissension  at  home,  to  bring  the  confederated 
states  of  the  north  under  her  political,  military,  and  commercial  regime, 
and  to  establish  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Southern  German  states,  with- 
out involving  herself  in  a  great  war  with  a  powerful  military  rival. 
France  may  view  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  on  the  Elbe  and  in  the 
Danish  provinces,  and  the  extension  of  her  influence  in  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  with  distrust,  but  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  Germany,  and  especially  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms,  is  at  once  to 
unite  all  Germany  in  one  common  bond  against  such  presumptuous 
conduct. 

Yet  it  has  been  further  argued  that,  whether  or  not  such  a  countiy  as 
France,  inspired  with  a  proud  military  sentiment,  and  with  ample  cause 
to  be  jealous  of  her  prowess,  is  not  sometimes  too  sensitive  to  take 
offence,  is  a  question  which  strangers  can  hardly  ever  decide  satbfactorily. 
Every  nation  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  best  guardian  of  its  own  honour, 
and  the  best  judge  of  its  own  interests.  There  can  be  no  general  standard 
by  which  to  form  any  kind  of  international  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
nation  has  an  army  too  strong  or  too  weak.  It  is  one  of  the  vainest 
things  in  the  world,  too,  for  one  nation  to  preach  to  another  of  what 
should  be  the  measure  of  its  armed  force  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  likely  to 
be  without  fruit  when  it  is  suspected,  with  or  without  cause,  that  the 
country  advising  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  course  reconmiended.  It 
is  easy  for  such  a  country  as  England  both  to  preach  peace  and  to  prac- 
tise it.  Our  own  frontiers  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  well  guarded ; 
a  very  doubtful  case.  We  suppose  that  we  have  no  enemy  to  fear,  and  we 
are  certainly  and  happily  careless  of  mere  sentimental  rivalry.  It  is  not 
very  easy  for  us  to  indulge  in  large  armies  upon  British  soil,  even  if  it 
were  our  humour  to  do  so.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  vanity  to  which  we  are 
prone.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  apt  to  be  a  little 
severe  in  its  condemnation  when  we  perceive  it  in  a  neighbour.  To  the 
intellect  of  an  ordinary  Frenchman,  trained  in  the  traditions  of  his  coun- 
try, and  little  accustomed  to  regard  such  questions  from  a  catholic  point 
of  view,  the  fact  that  England  remonstrated  against  so  large  a  French 
army  would  be  no  argument  for  its  reduction.  The  French  armament  is 
not  maintained  to  please  the  neighbours  of  France.  However  disinterested 
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we  may  be  m  our  aeal  for  peaee,  we  muert  expect  our  motives  to  be  ques- 
tioned so  long  as  nations  ^bare  in  tbe  infirmities  of  indiyidnals. 

But  tbe  peace  of  Europe  is  threatened  to  be  broken,  upon  wbat  must 
avowedly  appear  to  ail  dishiterested  observers  as  a  most  insufficient  pre- 
text. Tbere  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  France  is  preparing  for 
a  war  of  aggression,  or  that  tbe  French  people  are  inclined  for  it,  to  a 
degree  unequalled  during  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  will  admit 
of  no  rival  in  arms.  The  very  danger,  it  has  been  said,  is  all  the  more 
formidable  from  the  very  vagueness  of  the  preliminary  causes  of  quarrel. 
If  it  were  a  case  where  a  positive  injury  had  been  inflicted  or  endured  on 
one  sid^  or  tbe  other,  we  might  hope  that  tbe  question  could  be  settled 
by  reference  to  tbe  general  tribunal  of  the  great  European  powers.  But 
now  that  Austria  has  been  temporarily  humbled,  who  are  the  great 
powers  ?  There  ave'only  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  may  take 
one  side,  or  mdse  of  a  European  war  a  means  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment in  tbe  East ;  but  it  will  not  interfere,  and  Great  Britain  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  an  aggressive  power  to  do  so  with  effect.  Her  very 
prestige  suffered  grievously  .from  the  spoliation  of  the  Danisb  provinces. 

As  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Scandinavia,  they  are  but  as  secondary 
powers  compared  with  France  and  Prussia  when  armed  to  the  teeth.  It 
is  well  to  face  the  facts  as  they  really  stand.  Italy,  with  Rome  as  a 
capital,  and  its  €nanees  recruited,  may  become  a  great  power,  and 
Austria,  falling  back  upon  Hungary  and  her  Slavonian  provinces,  will  rise 
like  a  giant  refreshed ;  but  Spain  can  only  rise  by  an  internal  revolution, 
and  Mubammadan  Turkey  will  never  become  a  power  in  Europe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  united  would  be  powerful  for  defence, 
but  as  little  so  for  offence  as  Great  Britain.  How  many  had  plumed 
themseWes  upon  tbe  idea  that  a  prominent  ground  of  offence  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  appeared  to  be  a  tangible  subject  for  discus- 
sion, having  been  arranged  peacefully  by  l^e  interposition  of  England, 
tbe  embers  of  war  bad  been  "finally  extinguished  ?  Tbe  fact  of  France 
advancing  a  claim  to  Luxemburg  was  of  itself  a  key-note  to  war ;  if  it 
was  induced  to  accept  an  arrangement,  it  was  simply  because  it  was  not 
ready,  and  it  was  the  year  for  harvesting  tbe  proceeds  of  a  great  Exhi- 
bition. Tbe  Luxemburg  question,  like  that  of  Mayenoe,  and  Rastadt, 
and  tbe  Schleswig  question  (and  plenty  of  these  questions  will  surge  to 
the  surface  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute),  were,  and  are  still,  only  covers 
for  tbe  read  quarrel  between  France  and  Prussia.  It  is  a  question  of 
military  and  political  supremacy,  and  of  tbe  possession  of  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Bbine.  In  such  a  case  mediation  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  fact  that 
a  good  feeling  between  tbe  two  neighbours  on  the  Rhine  has  not  followed 
upon  the  adjustment  of  iAie  Luxemburg  dispute,  proves  that  the  sources 
of  disagreement  lie  deeper  than  diplomacy  can  reach.  It  shows  that  the 
question  between  France  and  Prussia  is  not  one  of  frontier  fortresses  or 
of  tbe  interpretation  of  treaties.  The  Prussian  garrison  has  departed 
from  Luxemburg,  and  still  the  sentiment  of  France  is  not  satisfied. 
Prussia,  on  its  side,  is  as  careless  to  wound  as  France  is  sensitive  to  hurt. 
Neither  can  very  well  recede  without  subjecting  herself  to  what,  in  her 
own  eyes,  must  appear  a  humiliation.  The  triumphs  of  the  one  country 
are  no  less  dangerous  to  peace  than  the  reverses  of  the  other.  The  one 
g^emment  has  lately  acquired  an  unexpected  and  sudden  increase  of 
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grandeur,  while  the  other,  aUnost  simultaneously,  has  been  subject  ia 
Mexico  to  a  mortifying  and  disastrous  discomfiture.  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  we  might  anticipate  a  collision  between  the  two  countries 
whom  the  Rhine  divides,  it  is  now.  With  every  exchange  of  taunts  we 
have  an  increase  of  armament  on  each  side;  and  each  fresh  proof  of 
material  power  only  makes  the  possessor  of  it  more  sensitive  to  those 
verbal  attacks  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  find  it  so  hard  to 
bear. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  quarrels  of 
our  neighbours  are  none  of  our  business.  We  are  bound  to  let  the  war 
be,  so  long  as  it  does  not  concern  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  argued  thai 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  war  should  be  confined  to  the  Rhine 
border.  No  great  European  quarrel  was  ever  fought  out  between  the 
two  original  principals  solely,  and  the  tendency  for  a  war  to  spread  and 
become  general  is  greater  in  these  latter  days  than  ever  it  was  before« 
Are  we,  then,  prepared  to  remain  with  our  weapons  sheathed  in  any  turn 
of  the  quarrel,  and  even  though  others,  having  no  more  concern  in  it 
than  ourselves,  should  think  fit  to  join  on  one  side  or  the  other  ?  We  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  issue  here  anticipated.  Instead  of  the  tendency 
of  war  to  spread  in  modern  times,  the  new  armaments  and  systems  tend 
to  limit  its  operation.  The  campaign  of  1866,  in  which  Prussia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  were  engaged,  was  yet  brief,  and  failed 
to  compromise  other  countries.  If  we  could  afford  to  hold  by  non- 
intervention when  Denmark  was  spoiled  of  its  provinces,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  could  have  interfered  with  effect,  there  was  no  longer  time  to 
interfere  when  Hanover  was  lost  to  the  family  reigning  over  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  as  yet  that  the  interests  of  G-rei^ 
Britain  will  be  more  severely  jeopardised  in  a  war  between  France  and 
Prussia,  than  they  were  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  which  led  to  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  and 
Italy.  If  others,  having  no  more  concern  in  the  war  than  ourselves, 
should  think  fit  to  join  one  side  or  the  other,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  do  so,  unless  our  interests,  our  honour,  or  our  safety  became 
seriously  involved  in  the  progress  of  events  and  the  unforeseen  combina- 
tions or  disasters — as,  for  example,  the  overrunning  of  Belgium — that 
might  follow  upon  it. 

To  side  with  either  of  the  belligerents  also  presents  great  difficulties. 
No  good  could  possibly  come  of  any  such  Quixotic  interference.  If  ever 
we  had  intended  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  France,  it  ought  to  have  been 
to  aid  her  in  establishing  an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  in  sustaining  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  By  so  doing,  we  might  have  placed  the  British 
provinces  of  North  America  for  ever  out  of  harm's  way ;  but  to  side  with 
France  in  a  war  with  Germany,  would  only  be  to  bring  Russia  and 
Austria  at  once  into  the  field.  Again,  family  ties  unite  this  country  with 
Prussia  and  other  German  states,  yet  to  side  with  Germany  and  enter 
upon  a  war  with  our  nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbour,  whose  friend- 
ship we  have  so  zealously  cultivated,  whose  commercial  intercommunica- 
tion we  have  so  laboured  to  enhance,  and  whose  ruler,  whatever  may  be 
his  faults,  has  always  behaved  loyally  towards  us,  would  be  worse  than  a 
crime — it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  and  might  entail  the 
most  terrible  reprisals,  for  what  would  be  justly  termed  our  perfidy,  at 
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some  future  epoch  in  our  history.  France  and  Prussia  may  settle  their 
rivalry  on  the  Rhine ;  it  will  not  the  less  remain  for  Great  Britain  and 
'France  to  one  day  settle  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with 
those  who  claim  America  as  solely  for  the  Americans,  and  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  as  American  lakes.  A  different  system  with  regard  to 
our  colonies  might,  as  we  have  hefore  propounded,  place  us  in  a  position 
of  independence  with  regard  to  France  in  case  of  war  with  America ; 
but  as  such  a  system  seems  to  find  no  support  among  those  in  power,  it 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  sdmost  suicidal  to  side  against 
France  for  the  sake  of  Prussia.  To  side  with  France,  again,  would  in- 
evitably entail  the  immediate  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe, 
and  the  Sultan's  provinces  would  pass  almost  without  a  blow  into  the 
hands  of  Russia  and  Austria.  A  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  when 
others,  having  no  more  concern  in  the  war  than  ourselves,  may  think  fit 
to  join  one  side  or  the  other;  or  when  others,  with  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  keep  aloof,  may  get  involved  in  the  vortex;  but  these  may  be 
discussed  as  they  arise,  and  in  the  mean  time  diplomatic  interference  in 
a  question  of  such  magnitude  will  only  expose  the  interferers  to  con- 
tumely, and  involve  "  giddy  heads  in  foreign  quarrel." 

A  further  guarantee  to  the  hope  that  other  nations  will  not  be  involved 
in  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
neither  are  as  yet  supposed  to  have  secured  any  important  foreign  alli- 
ances. Prussia  declares  that  the  best  alliance  she  can  have  is  her  mag- 
nificent army,  in  conjunction  with  the  armies  of  the  northern,  and  it 
hopes  of  the  southern  states,  her  well-organised  finances,  her  inde- 
pendence of  parliamentary  majorities  in  foreign  affairs,  both  as  regards 
peace  and  war,  and  lastly,  her  readiness  at  all  times  to  stand  up  for 
the  interests  of  the  German  nation,  irrespective  of  territorial  divisions. 
"There is,  then," says  the  New  Prussian  (Cross)  Gazette,  "  no  necessity 
for  seeking  to  establish  alliances,  for  if  they  be  natural  alliances  they  will 
not  be  slow  to  arise  of  themselves.  Moreover,  not  more  or  less  hazardous 
experiments,  but  necessity,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  best  guide  in  contracting 
an  alliance.'*  This  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  broad  hint  to  the  southern 
states,  as  also  to  such  minor  states  as  still  hold  more  or  less  aloof  from 
the  bonds  of  the  North  German  confederacy. 

But  as  to  France,  late  events  have  shown  that  she  has  been  doing  her 
utmost  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Austria,  preparatory  to  the  coming 
war  with  Prussia.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  M.  de 
Beust  has  steadfastly  declined  to  pledge  himself  to  so  dangerous  a  course, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  anticipation  of  the  Kaiser's 
visit,  by  meeting  him  more  than  half  way,  or  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  him- 
self to  the  metropolis  of  France,  have  overcome  the  scruples  which  oppose 
themselves  to  such  an  alliance.  No  doubt  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the 
Austrians  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  avenging  Sadowa,  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  mSy  not  have  held  out  to  tempt 
the  Kaiser  into  an  alliance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Beust's  pique 
against  his  old  rival.  Count  Bismark,  must  give  way  before  the  con- 
rideration  that  the  task  of  Austria  in  the  projected  alliance  would  be  to 
pull  out  of  the  fire  the  chesnuts  which  France  means  to  make  a  meal  of. 
Nor  is  public  feeling  in  Vienna  at  all  favourable  to  a  French  alliance. 
Common  sense  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  it 
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requires  but  little  discriminatioti  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  to  perceive 
that  France,  in  seeking  for  their  alliance  at  this  the  third  hour,  is  looking 
solely  to  her  own  interests,  and  not  to  those  of  Austria.  Besides  this,  the 
Austrians  know  full  well  that  all  their  dealings  with  the  Second  Empire 
have  been  disastrous ;  her  hostility  cost  Austria,  Lombardy ;  her  friend- 
ship did  not  prevent  Sadowa;  when  a  word  from  the  Tuileries  would 
have  prevented  Prussia's  moving  a  single  regiment,  Erance  was  silent — 
a  reticence  which  she  now  bitterly  regrets ;  when  Austria  sued  for  the 
French  alliance  last  year,  the  reply  was,  "  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  a 
corpse."  The  fate  of  Maximilian  has  also  produced  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  Austrians,  and  has  strengthened  their  conviction  that  '^  'tis  better 
using  France  than  trusting  France."  Such  an  alliance  would,  further,  be 
highly  unpopular  throughout  the  German  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  popu- 
lations having  no  wish  to  war  against  the  fatherland  for  the  mere 
political  and  territorial  aggrandisement  of  France.  Austria  has  thus^ 
laying  aside  the  chances  of  Russian  interference,  if  she  throws  her  power 
into  the  balance  against  Germany,  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  suicidal 
act  but  the  temporary  gratification  of  a  paltry  feeling  of  revenge, 
whilst  she  has  everything  to  lose  by  joining  the  ''hereditary  enemy'' 
of  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  anything  as  to  the  results  of  a  war  between 
two  great  military  powers  like  France  and  Prussia.  France  has  its  tradi- 
tions of  superiority  over  continental  powers ;  but  even  under  the  great 
Napoleon  sad  reverses  were  ultimately  experienced.  The  triumphs  of 
Napoleon  III.  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy  surprised  most  thinking  men^ 
and  served  to  confirm  the  prestige  of  success ;  but  Magenta  was  nearly 
proving  fatal  to  the  French  forces,  and  the  emperor  himself  hesitated  in 
presence  of  the  Quadrilateral.  The  Prussians  have  also  their  traditions^, 
and  the  prestige  of  recent  successes  and  experience.  'But  those  who  haye 
read  our  carefully  digested  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1866  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  many  of  their  victories  over  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  were,  notwithstanding  their  marked  superiority  in  arms,  ably, 
and,  in  some  cases,  nearly  successfully  contested.  Even  at  Sadowa  the 
army  corps  of  the  centre  was  paralysed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
combat,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  overthrown,  but  for  the 
successes  of  the  army  corps  of  the  left  and  right.  The  Austrians  were  . 
further  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
ruling  powers  and  the  commander-in-chief,  which  led  to  hesitation,  to 
holding  back  forces  which  sliould  have  been  hurried  to  the  front,  and 
finally,  to  giving  a  decisive  battle  in  a  false  position.  France  has  in  its 
favour  its  well-known  efficiency  in  military  arrangements,  and  a  pre- 
sumed superiority  of  weapons,  which  will  be  added  to  that  prestige  of 
success  which  tells  so  strongly  with  soldiers,  but  which  is  equally  quickly 
cooled  by  a  check.  The  system  of  conscription,  which  permits  of  sub- 
stitutes, is  also  favourable  to  the  raising  of  large  bodies  of  rude  and, 
reckless  men,  while  the  rabing  of  officers  from  the  ranks  ensures  their 
being  led  by  brave  men,  who  are  equally  reckless  of  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers  under  their  command.  The  Prussians  have  also  the  prestige  of 
efficient  musketry  instruction  with  tried  weapons. 

Their  system  of  conscription,  which  does  not  admit  of  substitutes,  is 
also  much  vaunted  as  supplying  the  army  with  intelligent  Gombataoit&; 
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but  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon  the  middle  classes  of  serving  in  the 
ranks,  not  as  volunteers,  but  as  conscripts,  is  objectionable  on  many 
grounds :  it  deprives  the  countries  that  adopt  such  a  system  of  the  sinews 
of  material  prosperity,  entails  ruin  on  the  family,  and  drives  many  to 
America  and  other  distant  countries.  It  is  also  but  imperfectly  adapted 
for  bringing  that  reckless  intrepidity  into  the  field  of  battle  which  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  success — this,  however,  the  experience  of  the  war  of 
1866  may  be  fairly  said  to  place  in  doubt — nor  would  an  army  composed 
even  in  part  of  such  materials  be  expected  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  exposure  of  a  prolonged  campaign.  But,  again, 
the  old  system  of  warfare,  such  as  in  the  days  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  causing  armies  to  lay  for  months  entrenched  in  swamps  before 
strong  places,  is  now  utterly  exploded.  The  campaigns  in  Central 
Germany,  in  Saxony,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  in  Italy,  were  all 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  combats  in  the  open  field,  and  not  by  the  in- 
vestment or  capture  of  strong  places.  Even  Konigstein  was  left  with  its 
garrison  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Prussians.  The  battles  of  the 
Quadrilateral  were  fought  both  by  the  French  and  the  Italians  in  the 
open  fields  of  Solferino  and  Custozza  with  different  results. 

Taking  all  the  various  points  of  comparison  into  consideration,  the 
Pinissian  army  corps  will  be  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with  that  of  France, 
which  will  only  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  fleet  with  which  to  ope- 
rate at  available  points  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic.  The  Prussian 
leaders  have  the  advantage  of  education  and  experience,  but  they  have 
not,  like  the  French,  risen  from  subaltern  ranks,  and  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  to  possess  the  same  military  instinct  which  has  placed 
the  latter  in  positions  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  Prussian  soldier,  on 
the  other  hand,  possesses  that  Anglo-Saxon  stubbornness,  and  that  Teu- 
tonic power  of  resistance,  which  is  best  adapted  to  cope  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Franks,  and  if  the  latter  should  not  meet  with  brilliant 
successes  on  their  first  advance  to  or  across  the  Rhine,  the  campaign  is 
very  likely  to  be  to  them  an  untoward  one,  if  not  positively  disastrous. 
If  the  French  would,  if  victorious,  rectify  their  frontiers  by  annexing  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  so  would  the  Germans,  if  successful,  most 
certainly  annex  the  old  Germanic  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  leaving  the  Vosges  to  constitute  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  turbu- 
lent Gtauls.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
that  the  latter  should  be  the  result  of  a  war  undertaken  without  sufficient 
reasons  to  excuse  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  and  the  misery  and 
wretchedness,  that  will  be  entailed  upon  whole  populations  by  a  sangui- 
nary warfare,  not  to  mention  the  baneful  influence  of  war  upon  general 
prosperity,  and  the  chance  of  involving  other  non-belligerent  nations  in 
this  rivalry  of  two  adjacent  military  powers.  If  France  must  aggrandise 
itself  in  the  presence  of  a  United  Germany,  it  would  be  wiser  to  do  so 
by  unjust  aggressions  among  the  Latin,  races  of  the  south  than  by  the 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
it  is  not  yet  certain  if  the  astute  Emperor  of  the  French  will  not  yet  be 
influencea  by  the  superior  wisdom  (laying  aside  all  considerations  of  rec- 
titude) of  the  latter  course  of  action. 
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"  Suicide  !*'  Mrs.  Ashton  presently  repeated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Robert.  "  Yes,  she  used  to  hold  very  odd  opinions  about  suicide 
when  she  was  quite  a  girl.  I  know  I  used  to  feel  quite  shocked  at  her 
sometimes." 

'^  I  wish  she'd  put  'em  in  practice  now,"  muttered  Robert. 

"  She  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

*^  I  don't  suppose  she  will,  to  oblige  us.  But  about  these  opinions ; 
what  were  they  ?" 

**I  am  sure  I  don't  remember,  except  that  they  were  profane  and 
shocking." 

**  Something  about  hanging  yourself  to  the  bedpost  for  a  lark  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Robert ;  not  about  doing  anything  for  a  lark.  I  think  it 
was  a  notion  she  had  that  suicide  under  certain  circumstances  might  be 
justifiable,  if  one  were  very  hard  pressed.  It  was  wicked  of  her  to 
imagine  such  a  thing,  of  course.     There  was  a  poem  that  she  was  very 

fond  of,   composed  by  Hood,  called  The  Bridge my  memory  fails 

me,  but  I  think  it  was  about  a  girl  who  behaved  improperly,  and  was 
deserted  by  her  lover,  and  drowned  herself.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  fit 
thing  for  Grace  to  read.  I  am  sure  I  tried  to  be  as  careful  of  her  as  I 
could,  but  she  was  so  odd  and  so  wilful.  Oh  dear !  she  was  always  a 
trouble  to  me — always." 

"  Never  mind  that  now  ;  try  to  keep  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Did  she 
copy  out  the  poetry,  or  write  anything  about  it?  Susan  has  a  great 
bundle  of  papers  somewhere,  belonging  to  her." 

'^  Yes ;  they  are  in  a  box  in  the  front  attic.  I  don't  know  what  they 
are  about ;  extracts  from  books,  and  such-like,  I  believe." 

Robert  volunteered  to  bring  down  the  box,  but  Mrs.  Ashton  declined 
to  be  left  alone,  and  went  up-stairs  with  him.  The  papers  were  tied 
together  in  bundles,  and  were  partly,  as  Mrs.  Ashton  had  said,  extracts 
from  books,  and  partly  jottings  down  of  thoughts,  fancies,  and  opinions. 
Suddenly  Robert's  eye  was  caught  by  the  words  "black  river,'*  in  the 
beginning  of  a  poem  that  was  headed  "  Esther,"  and  signed  G.  A.  He 
set  to  work  laboriously  to  read  and  understand  it ;  the  realm  of  poetry 
was  to  him  unknown  ground,  but  his  earnest  desire  to  understand  what 
he  read,  partly  supplied  the  place  of  intelligence  and  cultivation.     The 

Soem  had  been  written  by  Grace  after  she  had  read  and  studied  The 
» ridge  of  Sighs,  and  some  of  the  verses  ran  thus : 
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Down  to  the  sullen  depths 

Of  the  black  river, 
Where  the  swift  currents  cease, 
Where  one  eternal  peace 

Broodeth  for  ever ; 

Slowly  it  sank,  and  sank. 

Lower  and  lower, 
Swayed  by  the  ebb  and  flow, 
Faintly  rocked  to  and  fro, 

slower  and  slower ; 

Sank  to  the  depths  at  last 

Of  the  still  water. 
Now  an  unfathomed  plain 
Plows  between  earthly  pain 

And  Sorrow's  Daughter. 

"  Refuge  of  all,"  she  said, 

"Thou  wilt  not  leave  me. 
Oh,  let  me  come  to  Thee, 
Shut  not  Thy  love  from  me. 

Deign  to  receive  me. 

"  Thou  knowest.  Thou,  from  whom 

Nothing  is  hidden. 
That  not  in  recklessness. 
Nor  in  rebelliousness. 

Come  I,  unbidden. 

"  I  leave  a  living  tomb. 

This  world  has  grown  one. 
Oh  Holy  One  and  Just, 
I  come  to  Thee  in  trust. 

Pity  the  lone  one. 

."  And  as  the  Jewish  Queen 

Near  the  Throne  ventured. 
Driven  by  deep  despair. 
Though  no  voice  called  her  there. 

And  was  uncensured ; 

"  Even  so  stretch  to  me 

The  ffolden  sceptre ; 
All  other  nope  is  gone — 
Look  with  compassion  on 

Another  Esther." 

"  Who  the  deuce  was  Esther  ?'*     This  was  Eobert's  commentary. 

"  Oh,  some  one  in  the  Bible — a  Jewish  queen,  as  the  poem  says.  It 
was  not  lawful  for  her  to  approach  the  king  without  permission,  but  as 
she  was  in  trouble,  and  wanted  him  to  help  her,  she  ventured  to  do  so, 
and  he  held  out  the  golden  sceptre  to  her  as  a  sign  of  mercy.  Grace 
turns  the  story,  quite  profanely,  into  the  history  of  a  suicide.  I  don't 
suppose  that  any  respectable  publisher  would  print  such  stuff  as  that." 

''  Never  mind,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  very  well.  Is  there  a  date 
to  it?" 

"No." 

*'  Then  we  must  put  one.  I  think  I  can  manage  to  date  it  for  this 
month  in  her  handwriting,  but  I  would  rather  do  it  by  daylight.     To- 
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morrow  I  must  talk  to  Susan;  and  now  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
to  bed." 

"  I  shall  not  sleep — I  shall  count  the  hours  till  it  gets  light.  Oh,  why 
was  she  ever  horn  to  bring  us  to  this  ?''  moaned  the  old  sinner. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  don't  suppose  she  could  help  being  born  ;  it's  her 
infernal  obstinacy  that  drives  us  to  extremes.  Get  some  spirit-and- water 
before  you  go  up-stairs,  and  you'll  sleep  well  enough.  I  shan't  be  sorry 
for  some  myself." 

The  box  of  papers  was  returned  to  its  place,  minus  the  poem  that  had 
been  abstracted  from  it,  and  on  the  following  morning  Robert  began  to 
work  his  newly  conceived  scheme,  by  persuading  Susan  to  leave  Tyne 
Hall  at  once. 

"  But  I  have  some  time  yet  to  count  upon.^  I  shall  be  so  long  away," 
she  answered,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Sue.  The  old  one  thinks  your  time 
may  be  nearer  than  you  fancy,  and,  at  all  events,  you  will  get  less  and 
less  able  to  look  after  Grace." 

"  But  how  will  you  look  after  her  for  three  months,  perhaps,  or  even 
longer  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  well.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  come  and  live  down  here 
for  a  good  while,  and  economise.  I  shall  have  to  stop  here,  you  see,  if 
you  go  away,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  me,  and  for  all  of  us." 

**  And  your  creditors,  Robert  ?" 

<'  Oh,  I  shall  be  retrenching  by  living,  here.  I  can  find  a  way  to  keep 
them  off  till  dividend  time  comes  round  again." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  go  to  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  don't  exactly  know.  I  thought  that  you  might 
know  of  some  one  who  lets  lodgings  in  a  quiet  way,  and  would  take  you 
in  and  look  after  you,  and  the  kid  when  it  comes." 

"  I  do  know  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  who  would  take  me  if  she  has 
room,"  Susan  answered^  "  but  I  feel,  somehow,  as  if  I  should  never  come 
back.     Do  you  think  my  cough  is  worse  than  when  you  were  last  here  P" 

"  No,  better.     Take  a  maah  every  night,  and  you'll  soon  get  well." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  why  I  need  go  away  yet,"  Susan  declared. 

Robert  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  her  suspicions. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  the  only  tiixing  for  me  just  now  is  to  live 
quietly,  that  I  may  not  get  deeper  in  the  mire.  Now,  if  I  go  off  at  once 
to  this  lodging-house,  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  woman  to  take 
you  on  a  short  notice,  I  shall  be  really  obliged  to  stay  here  instead  of  you, 
myself,  and  I'll  g^ve  all  my  time  anid  attention  to  looking  after  Grace. 
But  if  you  stay  here,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  cut  as  soon  as  I  hear  of  any- 
thing jolly  that  may  be  going  on.  It's  so  (somethinged)  dull  in  this  old 
beast  of  a  ruin." 

Susan  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  gave  her  consent  to  the  new 
arrangement. 

Before  twenty- four  hours- had  passed  over^  a  temporary  home  had  been 
secured  for  her,  with  all  the  attendance  that  her  circumstances  required, 
and  Robert  urged  her  immediate  departure,  declaring  that  if  she  did  not 
go  at  once,  he  should  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  attending 
some  races  which  were  about  to  be  held  in  Lincolnshire,  and  at  which 
he  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of  his  old  acquaintances,  whom  he  espe- 
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cially  desired  to  avoid  during  the  next  few  months.  Economy,  as  he  said 
with  a  sigh,  would  be  hard  to  practise,  but  it  would  be  his  only  chance ; 
all  the  cunning  of  his  nature,  which  with  him  supplied  the  place  of  intel- 
ligence, came  to  his  ^d  as  he  reasoned  with  Susan,  and  finally  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded^  and  the  clock  struck  the  last  hour  of  her 
stay  at  Tyne  Hall,  Basnet.  But  it  was  not  without  many  apprehensions 
that  she  took  leave  of  her  prisoner;  she  had  the  great  fear  before  her 
eyes  that  women,  who  are  no  longer  very  young,  realise  with  all  the 
more  distinctness — the  fear  of  her  approaching  trial,  and  of  its  possible 
results. 

'<  It's  likely  enough  that  you  and  I  may  never  meet  again,"  she  said 
to  Grace  ;  '^  or  perhaps  you  may  succeed  after  all,  and  I  may  get  over  my 
trouble  only  to  stand  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  and  to  hear  you  swear  away 
all  my  chances  in  this  world.  But,  oh,  Grace,  don't  attempt  that;  you 
don't  know  Robert"  (Susan  thought  that  she  knew  all  his  plans  thoroughly 
herself),  "  and  you  don't  imagine  what  he  might  be  driven  to  do,  if  he 
found  you  trying  to  get  away.  Don't  drive  him,  my  dear ;  for  your  own 
sake,  for  his,  for  mine  and  the  baby's,  try  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
What  good  would  it  do  you  to  giet  us  all  transported  p" 

"  I  must  do  what  I  feel  to  be  right,  without  reference  to  consequences," 
Grace  answered,  firmly. 

But  when  the  last  fasewell  was  spoken  between  these  strangely  circum- 
stanced friends,  the  prisoner's  heart  sank,  and  she  felt  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way,  not  that  she  had  got  rid  of  a  barrier  between  herself  and 
liberty,  but  rather  that  she  had  lost  a  protector  and  an  ally. 

Robert  watched  her  very  closely  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and 
he  anxiously  inspected  the  rooms  that  were  Plotted  to  her,  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  damages  and  dilapidations  worked  by  time  might  afford  her 
the  means  of  escape.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  she  could 
fly  like  a  bird  or  climb  like  a  squirrel,  she  was,  for  the  present,  tolerably 
secure.     The  next  day  he  wrote  and  posted  the,  following  letter  : 

"  Mt  dear  Susan, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Grace  seems  to  be 
a  little  more  reasonable  since  you  went  away.  Perhaps  she  had  some 
faint  hope  of  winning  you  over  to  her  own  notions,  and  now  that  you  are 
gone  she  sees  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  on  any  game  of  that  kind 
widi  me  or  the  old  lady.  It  will  be  very  jolly  for  us  all  if  she  does 
change  her  piind^  and  agree  to  share  with,  us  in  all  the  benefits  of  the 
scheme,  and  I  really  think  I  might  win  her  round  with  care  and  patience. 
She  is  not  so  infernally  obstinate  as  we  thought.  I  send  you  this  one  bit 
of  good  newB>  which  is  the  best  that  you  could  possibly  have,  and  remain 

*'  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"R.  A." 

"  P.S.— Grace  has  just  given  me  a  rigmarole  of  verses  that  she  wants 
you.  to  copy  out.  I  can't  imagine  what  she  wants  them  copied  for^  but 
she  has  some  reason,  because  she  says  that  after  a  time  she  will  write  to 
veahe^raelf^  and  tell  yoa  ail  about  it»  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  gratify 
W  in  aay  heur mless  foney^  sa  copy  them  quickly,  and  be  particular  to 
make  no  mistakes.  Put  in  e¥ery  word,  date  and  all,^  and  give  her 
nothisg^  to  oosB^ia.of.    Burnthis^  and  answ^  q^vkly." 
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*'  I  think  that  will  do,"  Robert  soliloquised ;  ^^  women  are  so  preciously 
easy  taken  in !  Stop  a  minute  thoogh^  I  didn't  tell  her  to  send  back  the 
verses  with  the  copy." 

He  added  this  request,  and  directed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  after 
which  he  walked  to  the  post-office  with  it  himself. 

On  his  return,  he  found  Mrs.  Ashton  cowering  over  the  fire,  in  an 
attitude  that  was  becoming  habitual  to  her. 

**  It's  almost  too  hot  for  a  fire  to-night,"  he  observed,  taking  a  seat 
beside  her. 

'^  Not  for  me.  I  get  to  shiver  in  the  sunshine  now,  and  this  place  is 
so  damp  and  miserable,  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's  rest  till  I  turn  my 
back  on  it  for  ever." 

<^  Well,  that  time  won't  be  long  in  coming  now.  Fve  written  to  Susan 
this  very  day,  sending  her  the  verses,  and  telling  her  to  copy  them  out 
and  return  liiem,  with  the  copy.  Then  I  shall  have  something  to  show 
in  support  of  the  suicide  dodge." 

*^  You  told  her  to  send  the  verses  back  that  you  might  bum  them,  I 
suppose  ?" 

*^  Yes;  I  had  a  notion  that  she  might  leave  them  about  with  the  letter, 
though  I  told  her  to  bum  it.  The  letter  alone,  and  the  verses  alone, 
would  not  do  much  harm;  very  few  people  would  be  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  either,  separately,  but  together  they  would  be  the 
devil !" 

'<  I  am  afraid — I  am  so  a&aid !"  Mrs.  Ashton  repeated,  pursuing  the 
thoughts  that  his  suggestion  had  conjured  up ;  **  it  seems  that  we  might 
be  betrayed  in  so  many  ways,  by  so  many  small  chances.  And  the 
dreadful  work  that  is  before  us !  If  it  could  only  be  done  in  the  light ! 
But  the  darkness  is  so  frightful." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ?"  Robert  angrily  repeated.  "  How  do 
you  know  whether  that  brute  of  a  servant  is  listening  P" 

But  Hannah  was  far  too  indifferent  to  all  sublunary  concems,  uncon- 
nected with  her  own  personal  comforts,  to  think  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
listener. 

Susan's  answer  arrived  by  return  of  post,  enclosing  the  verses,  and  a 
neatly  written  copy,  which  she  "  hoped  would  please  Grace."  She  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  Grace's  requesfc,  and  at  the  doleful  character  of 
the  verses,  and  fervent  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  news  contained  in 
Robert's  letter.  Her  reply,  and  the  poem  in  Grace's  handwriting,  were 
burnt,  and  now  Robert  told  Mrs.  Ashton  that  she  must  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  write  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Renshaw,  with  all  her 
wits  about  her.  '^  You  are  a  much  better  hand  at  letter-writing  than  I 
am,"  he  added;  and  this  was  quite  tme.  The  letter  was  written, 
pondered  over,  and  re-written,  and  the  words,  when  it  was  completed, 
were  these : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Renshaw, — You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  both 
grandmamma  and  myself  have  suffered  much  uneasiness  for  some  time 
past  on  account  of  the  very  singular  mental  condition  into  which  our'poor 
Grace  has  fallen.  You  will  remember  her  state  of  nervous  depression 
when  she  was  at  Deepdale  after  the  death  of  her  cousin,  and  both  you 
and  Mrs.  Eenshaw  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  she  is  now  suffering  from  a 
more  severe  attack  of  the  same  kind.     Everything  that  we  can  think  of 
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has  been  done  to  cheer  and  rouse  her,  but  we  have  not  yet  called  in  any 
medical  advice,  and  grandmamma  now  agrees  with  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  so.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  refer  me  to  any 
London  doctor  who  is  skilled  in  treating  brain  disease,  for  we  cannot  help 
fearing  that  she  is  threatened  with  something  of  that  kind,  as  she  speaks 
of  being  tempted  to  self-destruction,  and  uses  wild  expressions  at  times, 
especially  within  the  last  few  days.  I  enclose  some  verses  that  she  has 
composed,  and  that  seem  to  bear  upon  the  state  of  her  mind  at  present. 
If  you  can  recommend  some  doctor  accustomed  to  treat  these  sad  cases, 
we  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  with  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Renshaw  from  both  of  us,  I  remain, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  ROBEBT  ASHTON." 

"  It  looks  very  well,"  Robert  declared,  when  he  had  fairly  copied  it 
out.  ^<  I  wonder  whether  that  infernal  nuisance  of  a  Brooks  has  seen  old 
Renshaw  since  he  came  here,  and  has  told  him  that  we  were  going 
abroad  ?  If  he  has,  we  must  say  that  we  altered  our  minds,  that's  all. 
Now  for  the  post-office."  He  went  out  to  post  the  letter.  **  A  bold 
stroke,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  then  it  will  be  over.  Susan  may 
guess,  but  she  will  never  know.  The  old  one  cannot  last  long,  I  should 
think ;  she  is  shaky  now,  and  ready  to  shy  at  her  own  shadow.  Ought 
to  have  blinkers  on  when  she's  exercised.  '  When  once  she's  gone,  not  a 
soul  will  know  how  we  managed  it — not  another  soul  1  But  there's  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  now,  and  I  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  keep  the 
old  one  up  to  the  mark  !"  With  which  aspiration  he  dropped  his  letter 
into  the  box.  "  And  now,  granny,"  he  said  that  evening,  "  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  act  without  delay.  That  letter  of  mine  may  bring 
old  Renshaw  down  here,  as  likely  as  not,  and  then  there'll  be  a  jolly  ex- 
plosion of  all  our  plans.  By  Jove !  I  think  we  had  better  drown  ourselves 
instead  of — well,  never  mind,  instead  of  doing  anything  else,  if  it  comes 
to  that.      PFe  must  act  to-morrow  night  /" 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  the  old  woman  repeated. 

"  Come,  no  snivelling,"  Robert  grimly  interrupted.  "  For  the  last 
time,  are  you  willing,  or  are  you  not?" 

"  I  am  not  willing.  I  would  rather  do  anything  else,  because  I  am 
so  afraid  they  will  find  it  out.  But  there  seems  nothing  else  to  be 
done.'' 

"  Nothing  at  all,  except  to  be  transported  for  the  term  of  our  natural 
lives.  But  if  we  go  properly  to  work  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being 
discovered,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  money  and  the  world  before  us. 
Are  you  willing  ?" 

**  Yes,"  the  old  sinner  replied. 

"  That's  settled,  then.  And  now  for  the  best  way  of  acting.  There 
is  no  moon  now,  or  none  to  speak  of,  and  to-morrow  night  will  suit  us 
very  well.  By-and-by  you  tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  take  you  out  for  a 
day's  excursion  to-morrow,  and  that  she  must  go  with  us,  because  we 
can't  very  well  leave  her  at  home.  She'll  be  willing  enough  to  go,  be- 
cause she  will  hope  to  get  some  chance  of  escape,  or  of  speaking  to  some 
one,  or  of  dropping  a  letter,  perhaps.  I  must  look  jolly  well  after  her  to 
see  that  she  doesn't  play  any  tricks.  And  we  must  manage  to  tire  her 
thoroughly,  so  that  she  may  sleep  heavily — to-morrow  night^* 
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"Perhaps  Hannah  might  not  sleep  well;  she  might  hear  us/'  Mrs. 
Ashton  suggested. 

"  Oh — ah--eonfound  that  girl !  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  ahout 
her?" 

"  Couldn't  we  manage  to  giye  her  a  dose  of  opium?  They  won't  make 
a        "  Mrs.  Ashton  stopped,  and  shuddered. 

"  A  post  mortem  on  her  ?   No,  not  exactly,  hut  it  might  he  found  out 

in  other  ways ;  it  might  make  her  ill  the  next  day,  and  it  would  be 

ruinous  to  have  mioh  a  thing  suspected.     What  else  to  do,  though  ?     It 

would  look  almost  as  bad  to  give  her  a  holiday,  and  liell  her  to  stay  out 

'  aU  night." 

"  She  asked  me  for  a  holiday  about  three  weeks  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashton. 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  ask  for  it  now !  Did  you  give  her 
one  P" 

*<  No.     I  said  that  she  could  not  be  spared  at  present." 

"  That's  better.     Do  her  friends  live  near  here?" 

<<  Oh  no,  I  was  obliged  to  take  care  df  that,  to  prevent  gossip  as  mn(^ 
as  I  could ;  her  mother  lives  seven  miles  from  here." 

*<  That's  capital !  Now,  you  tell  her  that  yon  have  not  forgotten  her 
'request  for  a  holiday-— be  sure  to  remind  her  of  it — and  say  that  we  are 
going  out  ourselves  to-morrow,  so  that  she  can  take  that  opportunity  of 
going  to  see  her  mother.  Yes,  by  Jove !  that  will  be  the  very  thing. 
Tell  h&c  that  we  may  be  out  late,  and  that  she  may  stay  till  the  next 
morning,  as  we  shall  lock  up  the  house.  See  how  well  everything  fits 
in.  We  can  tell  old  Renshaw  that  we  took  Grace  out  to  cheer  her  up;  it 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  to  do." 

"  If  the  Renshaws  come  here,  they  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
UB  living  in  this  ruinous  old  place,  with  only  one  servant." 

*^  Yes,"  Robert  answered,  ^^  we  had  better  speak  about  it  ourselves, 
and  say  it  was  one  of  her  odd  fancies  to  live  in  as  retired  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. We  were  intending  to  have  the  house  put  into  thorough  repair, 
you  know,  as  she  took  a  fancy  to  it." 

They  avoided  the  mention  of  the  victim's  name. 

"  And  now,"  Robert  went  on,  "  don't  forget  what  you've  got  to  do  to- 
night— to  speak  to  Hannah,  and  to  speak  to  7ier.  Come,  you  are  look- 
ing quite  young  and  strong ;  I  see  you  will  do  it  all  well,  and  make  no 
mistakes." 

It  was  true  that  the  miserable  old  woman  had  surmounted,  for  the 
time,  the  infirmities  of  age,  that  had  fallen  on  her  of  late.  She  had  made 
a  strong  resolution,  and  she  saw  her  way  clearly  out  of  great  dangers  and 
omnipresent  fears.  She  spoke  with  greater  coherence  of  thought  and 
language  than  was  now  usual  with  her,  and  powers  that  were  becoming 
partially  dormant^  seemed  to  wake  up  to  assist  her  in  her  crime. 

Her  agreement  with  the  servant  was  made  with  as  much  cunning  as 
Robert  could  have  desired  ;  she  referred  to  the  girl's  request  for  a  day's 
holiday,  and  told  her  that  as  Mrs.  Robert  Ashton  was  poorly,  and  out  of 
spirits,  they  were  going  to  take  her  for  a  long  day's  excursion  on  the 
morrow.  It  followed  that  this  would  be  the  best  opportunity  for 
Hannah's  holiday ;  the  house  would  be  shut  up,  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
would  take  the  key  with  her ;  the  hour  of  their  return  was  uncertain, 
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might  be  late,  and  if  Hannah  very  much  wished  it,  she  might  spend  the 
night  at  her  mother's  house.  Hannah  wished  it  very  much  indeed,  and 
promised  to  leave  all  things  in  order,  that  she  might  be  missed  as  little  as 


She  had  put  off  to  the  last  the  necessary  interview  with  her  prisoner, 
and  now  she  mounted  rather  slowly  the  flight  of  stairs  that  Hannah  was 
forbidden  to  ascend,  **  because  poor  Mrs.  Robert  didn't  like  to  be  waited 
on  by  an  ordinary  servant,"  and  that  already  looked  dusty  and  un- 
swept,  for  want  of  Susan's  care.  Mrs.  Ashton  crossed  a  long  and 
narrow  passage,  and  noiselessly  fitted  a  key  into  the  lobby  door,  for 
Hannah  was  never  allowed  to  know  that  Grace  was  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  She  went  through  two  rooms  into  one  that  was  furnished  with 
tolerable  comfort,  and  in  which  Grace  was  sitting,  reading  by  the  light  of 
a  small  lamp. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to-night  ?"  Mrs.  Ashton  asked,  with  a  slight  quaver 
in  her  voice. 

*<  I  do  not  feel  particularly  well ;  I  miss  Susan.  She  was  kinder  to 
me  than  you  are,  and  with  her  I  got  more  air  and  exercise." 

<<  Robert  walked  with  you  in  the  garden  only  this  morning,"  Mrs. 
Ashton  answered.  "  However,  I  came  to  tell  you  that  to-morrow  he  in- 
tends to  take  me  out  for  a  day's  change  to  West  Vale.  I  am  quite  ill 
myself  for  want  of  a  little  recreation,  all  through  your  spiteful  obstinacy. 
He  does  not  see  how  you  can  be  left  here,  so  we  propose  to  take  you  with 
us,  and  Robert  told  me  to  tell  you  to-night,  that  you  may  be  up  early  in 
the  morning." 

Grace  was  surprised.  Her  quick  instincts  detected  danger  of  one  kind 
or  another,  but  she  could  not  directly  connect  this  idea  with  Mrs.  Asbton's 
proposal.  Any  change  was  naturally  welcome  to  her,  and  might  perhaps 
bring  with  it  chances  of  escape,  so  she  answered  quietly  : 

«  Very  well." 

The  hours  of  night  wore  on,  but  Grace  was  kept  awake  by  the  pre- 
sence of  some  undefined  fear ;  only  one  pair  of  eyes  closed  in  the  house, 
and  those  were  the  dull  and  unobservant  eyes  of  Hannah. 


n. 

THE  CRIME. 

A  FINE  autumn  morning,  with  a  soft  mist  upon  the  landscape,  and  a 
few  long  lead-coloured  clouds  near  the  horizon.  The  four  inmates  of 
Tjrne  Hall,  Basnet,  were  up  and  stirring  betimes;  three  of  them  had 
watched  through  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  night,  and  were  but  little 
inclined  to  doze,  even  in  the  sleepy  time  that  comes  upon  the  watcher, 
just  after  the  dawn  of  day.  Hannah  was  roused  to  unusual  wakefulness 
and  activity  by  the  promised  excitement  of  a  journey  in  the  carrier's  cart 
and  a  visit  to  her  home,  and  she  cleared  away  the  breakfast-things,  and 
left  all  the  materials  for  a  substantial  supper  in  order  upon  the  table. 

"  Nobbut  a  match  were  needed,"  as  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 
pointing  to  a  kettle  filled  with  cold  water,  and  seated  upon  the  top  of  an 
unlighted  fire ;  with  which  satisfactory  assurance  she  took  her  departure. 

]£».  Aihton  went  up  to  Grace's  rooms,  to  ask  if  she  had  finished  her 
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breakfast  and  was  ready  to  start,  as  Robert  bad  gone  for  tbe  pbaeton  tbat 
was  to  take  tbem  to  West  Yale.  Grace  replied  briefly  tbat  sbe  was  ready. 
Sbe  beld  no  unnecessary  intercourse  now  witb  her  gaolers;  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  lost  many  opportunities  of  appealing  to  strangers  with 
whom  she  had  come  into  accidental  contact.  Some  months  ago  she  could 
scarcely  have  persuaded  herself  to  take  such  a  step  as  that;  she  was  then 
hoping  from  day  to  day  that  she  might  be  able  to  appeal  successfully  to 
the  guilty  schemers  themselves.  Now  that  this  hope  was  at  an  end,  she 
had  fully  resolved  to  take  any  opportunity  of  that  kind  that  might  pre- 
sent itself,  and  she  hoped  that  some  such  chance  might  arise  before  the 
close  of  that  very  day. 

She  walked  silently  down  the  stairs  with  Mrs.  Ashton ;  neither  of  them 
spoke,  but  the  same  thought  was  present  in  the  mind  of  each.  The 
gloomy  old  house  had  suddenly  grown  more  gloomy  to  both  of  them,  the 
air  more  oppressive,  the  empty  corridors  more  resonant  with  ghostly 
echoes.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  contemplating  the  crime  to  which  a  fatal 
necessity  seemed  to  be  driving  her;  and  Grace  was  warned  by  some 
nameless  instinct  of  a  peril  near  at  hand.  They  both  breathed  more 
freely  when  they  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  building, 
on  the  neglected  gravel  walk,  where  Robert  was  waiting  for  them  with  a 
phaeton,  to  which  a  strong  horse  was  harnessed.  He  helped  Mrs.  Ashton 
to  her  seat  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  and  Grace  to  a  place  in  the  front, 
beside  himself,  and  they  drove  away. 

Not  into  the  village,  but  through  a  lonely  and  unfrequented  road,  past 
the  new  lunatic  asylum,  and  on  to  the  moors,  now  rich  with  clumps  of 
yellow  gorse  and  patches  of  purple  heath.  Far  away  over  the  smooth 
short  grass,  that  seems  to  be  prevented  by  some  law  of  nature  from  grow- 
ing long  and  rank  in  these  districts  ;  down  shelving  hollows,  where  the 
horse  walked  warily,  with  questioning  foot ;  up  long  sloping  hills,  that 
caught  the  first  light  of  the  sun  as  he  struggled  out  through  the  mists  of 
early  morning.  A  ruin  stands  on  one  of  these,  the  remains  of  some 
feudal  stronghold,  and  as  they  looked  eastward,  and  saw  it  between  them 
and  the  sun,  long  shafts  of  light  quivered  through  the  gaps  and  open- 
ings in  the  walls,  so  that  it  stood  transfigured  and  illuminated,  no  longer 
a  ruin,  but  a  temple  and  palace  of  the  sun.  So  at  least  it  appeared  to 
Grace ;  her  companions  pcobably  saw  nothing  but  a  heap  of  decaying 
masonry.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  they  reached  West  Vale,  a 
very  deep  hollow,  with  gradual  descents  on  either  side,  and  clumps  of 
trees  scattered,  plume-like,  over  the  landscape.  Great  spikes  of  foxgloves 
grew  among  the  feathery  fern ;  the  autumn  sunlight  struck  with  a  dreamy 
languor  between  the  branches,  still  heavy  with  their  summer  freight  of 
leaves ;  and  the  grass  was  flecked  here  and  there  with  patches  of  a  golden 
haze,  with  which  the  eye  drank  in  a  quiet  sense  of  contentment  and  of 
Nature's  peace. 

A  dreamy  kind  of  happiness  fell  upon  Grace,  stealing  through  her 
fears,  as  the  light  drifted  through  the  boughs  above  her ;  she  had  the  gift 
that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  the  poet's  faculty  of  hold- 
ing communion  with  Nature,  of  responding  to  her  various  moods,  and  of 
being  gladdened  by  her  gladness.  The  fears  that  had  weighed  upon  her 
mind  that  morning  melted  into  imperceptible  shadows,  before  the  hushed 
and  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene  that  was  spread  before  her  ;  and  when 
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Robert  helped  her  to  alight,  she  stood  on  the  ferny  ground  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face  that  was  almost  like  the  reflexion  of  that  peaceful  solitude. 

Robert  secured  the  horse,  and  supplied  it  with  food. 

"  No  fear  of  robbers  here,  I  should  think,"  he  observed ;  "  still  we  had 
better  leave  the  old  lady  to  look  after  our  traps.  Now,  Grace,  you  come 
with  me  and  take  a  good  long  walk.  I*m  not  going  to  have  you  falling 
ill  for  want  of  exercise,  and  wi^nting  a  doctor.  That  would  be  an  un- 
commonly nice  go  !*' 

He  spoke  carelessly,  but  some  discord  from  within  jarred  upon  the 
lightness  of  his  tone.  Grace  did  not  perceive  it,  however.  She  was 
giving  very  little  heed  to  him,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  new  beauties  that 
every  step  revealed  to  her. 

She  was  happy  at  that  moment;  she,  who  had  to  lament  for  ever  the 
results  of  one  fatal  weakness,  over  whose  innocent  life  such  black  and 
dismal  clouds  had  gathered,  who  was  menaced  by  some  viewless  terror,  to 
which  she  dared  not  give  a  name.  She  had  the  highest  gift  of  all,  the 
gift  that  God  bestows  on  His  interpreters,  who  stand  between  His  com- 
prehending and  uncomprehending  works,  and  bring  the  mind  of  man 
into  communion  with  nature.  Grace  Ashton  was  a  poet,  though  her  gift 
needed  its  due  meed  of  culture  to  attain  its  full  development ;  at  times, 
when  all  around  her  had  seemed  to  be  gay  and  full  of  pleasure,  some 
cloud  in  the  sky,  some  shadow  on  the  earth,  had  thrown  its  reflexion  on 
her  mind  and  spirits,  and  had  saddened  her  unawares.  Now,  in  the 
crisis  of  her  fate,  the  sylvan  peace  that  spread  around  her  had  power  to 
steal  into  her  soul.  She  walked  on  for  a  long  way  in  silence ;  she  did 
not  wish  to  speak  to  Eobert,  for  that  would  only  be  to  break  her  waking 
dream  ;  he,  too,  was  glad  to  be  silent,  for  he  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
after  this  day  he  must  try  to  put  her  for  ever  out  of  his  thoughts,  and 
that  any  words  of  hers,  listened  to  on  this  day,  would  be  apt  to  stick  un- 
comfortably in  his  remembrance.  So  they  walked  silently  up  one  of  the 
long  shelving  sides  of  the  vale,  and  presently  came  to  the  level  ground 
above.  A  long  stretch  of  moor,  dotted  over  with  small  heath 
flowers,  and  with  myriads  of  blue  harebells,  each  trembling  upon  its 
slender  stalk;  there  was  the  tribe  of  insects  inseparable  from  such 
scenes,  the  droning  bee,  the  darting  dragonfly,  and  the  blue  and  brown 
heath-butterfly,  all  aiding  in  some  intangible  manner  to  make  the  moor- 
land scenery  complete.  As  Grace  looked  before  her  at  that  long  level 
waste,  she  felt  in  some  way  as  if  she  were  alone  with  the  Creator,  as  if 
the  great  and  exceptional  trials  of  her  life  had  here  no  power  over  her. 
Her  chains  fell  off,  like  those  of  the  disciple,  at  the  touch  of  a  miraculous 
hand. 

It  was  long  before  they  returned  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  was  sullenly 
awaiting  them,  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  to  the 
surrounding  influences  of  place  and  season.  Robert  proposed  that  thej 
should  open  the  basket  of  provisions  which  he  had  packed  beneath  the  seat 
of  the  phaeton,  and  this  strange  party  sat  down,  in  sylvan  fashion,  to  the 
last  meal  but  one  that  they  were  to  share  together.  It  was  a  sad  and 
gloomy  parody  on  the  friendly  pic-nic,  but  it  was  the  criminals,  and  not 
the  victim,  who  were  most  fully  conscious  of  this ;  she  had  escaped  into  a 
region  whither  they  could  not  follow  her,  and  if  this  were  to  be  indeed 
her  last  day  on  earth,  it  was  not  an  unhappy  one.     In  the  afternoon, 
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Robert  recommended  Mrs.  Ashton  <^  to  take  a  turn  for  the  good  of  her 
health ;"  and  now  Grace  was  allowed  to  walk  up  and  down  the  vale,  for 
the  old  woman  could  not  climb  the  heights  above  them,  and  besides,  did 
not  wish  to  go  far  from  Robert,  lest  the  prisoner  should  by  any  chance 
attempt  to  escape.  Of  this,  however,  there  was  but  little  fear,  Grace 
being  by  no  means  strong,  and  being  so  closely  watched  and  guarded. 
The  twilight  was  falling  when  Robert  turned  the  horse's  head  homeward, 
and  when  they  reached  the  door  of  Tyne  Hall,  they  had  met  with  abso- 
lutely no  human  being,  except  some  tourists  whom  they  had  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  a  bovine-looking  man,  employed  in  tending  sheep. 

The  old  house  was  dark,  and  damp,  and  cold,  but  for  once  Grace  was 
not  sorry  to  find  herself  within  it ;  the  autumn  nights  were  growing  cold, 
and  she  was  thoroughly  chilled  by  her  long  drive  across  the  misty  moors. 
The  match,  which  Hannah  had  declared  would  be  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort,  was  applied  to  the  fire  that  she  had  '*  laid,"  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  slowly  and  feebly  made  the  few  preparations  that  were 
needed,  to  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  supper-table,  while  Grace 
shivered  by  the  side  of  the  newljr  lighted  fire.  She  was  weary  as  well 
as  cold,  and  in  need  of  refreshment,  but  still  greatly  benefited  and 
cheered  by  the  change  of  air  and  scene  that  the  last  few  hours  had 
afforded  her. 

Robert  returned  from  the  Green  Dragon,  to  which  place  the  horse  and 
phaeton  belonged. 

**  I  couldn't  get  any  one  to  take  the  horse  at  first,"  he  said ;  **  they 
were  all  inside,  chattering  about  some  accident  that  happened  in  one  of 
the  coal-pits  this  afternoon,  instead  of  attending  to  their  work*  Get 
out  the  spirit,  Grace ;  we  shall  all  of  us  be  the  better  for  a  Gttle  of  it,  with 
hot  water.  You  wouldn't  be  the  worse  for  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cognac  and 
water." 

Grace  answered,  that  she  preferred  tea;  and  after  finishing  her  supper 
she  drew  her  chair  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  fire,  and  then  went  up-stairs 
to  bed,  the  key  dosing,  as  usual,  on  her  part  of  the  house. 

'*  It  wns  like  her  not  to  take  the  brandy,"  Mrs.  Asiiton  muttered,  as 
she  seated  herself  again  at  the  table. 

** Never  mind;  she'll  sleep  well  enough  without  it,"  Robert  replied ; 
*•  we've  tired  her  out  thoroughly  on  those  hills,  and  a  very  good  notion 
it  was,  instead'  of  grnng  her  a  dose,  that  might  have  been  found  out 
afterwards.  Take  some  more  brandy  yourself,  though.'*  And  as  he  spoke 
he  poured  out  a  large  quantity  of  tne  spirit  into  his  own  glass. 

*'  One  thing  troubles  me,"  the  old  woman  presently  observed ;  "  AeyH 
be  finding  out  Susan,  and  having  her  up  at  the inquest." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I've  let  things  go  so  far  as  this  without  thinking 
of  the  harm  she  might  do !  I  shall  go  for  her  myself,  and  bring  her  here 
88  openly  as  possible  when  the  thing  gets  btown ;  and  on  the  way  I  shall 
xMruct  her  in  what  she  will  have  to  say.  She  will  never  know ;  she  may 
suspect,  but  she  will  have  sense  enough  not  to  make  a  row  when  the 
thing  is  over.'* 

**  She  will  think  of  her  child,  and  of  what  it  will  be  beift  to  do  on  its 
teeounl,"  Mrs;  Ashton  suggested. 

••  Of  conrise,  of  course ;  eveTyAing  works  for  us,  and  is  (at  Aer,  she  iiaa 
broQght  it  on  hefs^lf,  and  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  we  are.*^ 
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The  evening  wore  on,  and  deepened  into  night;  the  Yoices  of  the 
speakers  dropped  into  a  lower  key,  and  they  glanced  anxiously  from  time 
to  time  at  the  clock.  At  about  midnight  they  rose  from  their  places, 
lighted  a  candle,  and,  with  stealthy  footsteps,  visited  the  rooms  that  were 
BSuaUy  inhabited,  "to  see,*'  as  Robert  whispered,  "  how  everything  will 
look  when  people  come  in — to-morrow." 

*^  There  is  nothing  about  that  boks  at  all  suspicious,"  Mrs.  Ashton 
declared,  when  they  returned  to  the  fire ;  '*  only  the  place  looks  dusty 
and  neglected,  not  like  any  house  that  I  ever  lived  in  before." 

'^  Wny  doesn't  that  iocX  of  a  servant  keep  it  clean  r"  Robert  asked, 
ai^ly. 

"  She  is  so  stupid ;  we  were  obliged  to  have  only  one,  and  the  stu- 
pidest ome  we  could  find.  And,  indeed,  the  house  is  much  too  large  for 
one  servant  to  keep  clean,  so  Susan  has  done  a  good  deal  to  it.  To-day 
it  has  not  been  dusted  at  all." 

"No,"  Robert  rejoined,  brightening,  "because  that  porpoise  of  a 
woman  took  her  holiday,  and  we  went  out  for  a  pic-nic,  and  shut  up  the 
house.     That  will  account  for  a  good  deal." 

"  Things  do  seem  to  favour  us,"  she  remarked,  with  rather  a  shaking 
Toice. 

"  Of  course  they  do ;  we're  ssoie  to  carry  it  through.  And  eren  if  we 
were  to  fail,  there's  nothing  worse  before  us  than  what  would  certainly 
come  if  we  did  not  do  this.     Think  of  prison-cells  and  coir-picking." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  the  miserable  old  wretch  repeated ; 
^  it  would  be  worse,  oh,  much  worse,  much  worse !"  She  nodded  her 
head  in  a  helpless,  half-paralysed  kind  of  way. 

Robert  glanced  at  her  snarply.  He  feared  that  she  might  "torn 
cowund"  at  the  kst. 

"You  mean  that  hanging  would  be  worse,"  he  said;  ^ let's  say  it 
b<^y,  and  have  done  with  it.  Now  look  here  :  whatever  happens,  they 
won't  bang  you — no,  not  if  the  worst  eome  to  the  worst ;  even  the 
most  unlneky  devils  don't  get  strung  op  at  your  time  of  life.  Few  re- 
maining days — and  all  that.  I  should  go,  of  course ;  but  as  for  you, 
you'd  only  hav«  to  be  rather  silly  and  childi^,  and  they'd  clap  you  into 
one  ol  die  pdsoa  infirmaries,  with  a  doctor  and  a  parson  waiting  to  be 
hnmbugged.  They  han^  people  for  putting  theb  children  out  of  the 
wsy,  bat  tkey  don't  do  so  to  peo[^  that  are  old  enoii^h  to  have  grand- 
children grown  up;  it  would  be  a  shocking  barbarity,  unworthy  of — you 
know.  And  if  yon  had  great-gnradchildveny  I  belief«  yoa  might  sit  on 
them  all  round,  and  people  would  only  say  you  were  a  psycho-some- 
thing study — an  interesting  crimioal,  to  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  £or 
die  rest  of  your  life.     Have  some  more  brandy." 

The  btest  spark  of  irresolvtion  died  out  of  her  mind  with  his  sugges- 
tion lint  her  age  would,  in  any  case,  shelter  her  from  die  direst  penalty 
of  ootraged  law. 

^  it  is  she  who  fercea  us  to  do  this,"  she  said,  presently. 

^  Of  course  it  is.  And  now  I  am  going  to  give  a  good  look  outside.^ 
He  placed  %  candle  in  a  lanters  as  he  spoke. 

^  I  must  go  with  you ;  I  cant  be  left  here,"  she  asBerted ;  and  thej 
omtiovlj  vnfMteiitd  the  outer  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  went  out^  both 
together. 
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They  crossed  a  portion  of  the  weedy  garden,  and  noiselessly  opened 
one  side  of  what  had  heen  the  carriage-entrance  to  a  large  court-yard. 
It  was  four-sided,  though  not  exactly  square ;  the  side  by  which  they 
had  entered  being  bounded  by  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
their  own  garden.  Stables  and  outhouses  enclosed  the  court  on  the 
right  and  left  hand ;  and  immediately  before  them  there  was  another 
great  pair  of  gates,  opening  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  lane,  only  that  they 
were  naver  opened  at  all.  In  one  comer  there  was  a  leaden  cistern,  or 
reservoir,  originally  designed  for  stable  purposes,  and  now  containing 
about  four  or  five  feet  of  water.  Robert  imagined  the  only  chance  of 
detection  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  some  unseen  witness  being  concealed 
about  the  place,  and  the  stables  and  outhouses  were  now  carefully  looked 
through,  with  many  anxious  pauses,  but  without  any  result^  They  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

"  All  seems  to  be  safe  and  still,"  Robert  whispered.  '*  !N"ow  for  the 
preparations." 

These  were  not  numerous.  They  consisted  of  a  dark-blue  waistband, 
with  a  strong  steel  buckle,  a  very  large  weight  belonging  to  a  weighing- 
machine,  with  a  ring  to  lift  it  by,  and  a  bottle  of  colourless  liquid. 
Robert  slipped  the  blue  band  through  the  ring  of  the  weight.  "  I  must 
take  it  out  into  the  court-yard,"  he  whispered  now ;  ^'  shall  you  be  afraid 
to  wait  a  moment  by  yourself  ?" 

To  his  surprise,  she  answered  that  she  was  not  at  all  afraid.  He 
quickly  returned,  took  up  the  bottle  and  a  candle,  and  went  up-stairs 
without  shoes,  turning  noiselessly  the  key  of  the  door  that  guarded  Grace's 
part  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Ashton  remained  down-stairs,  while  he  advanced 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  screening  his  candle  that  its  light  might  not 
fall  upon  the  door  of  the  victim's  room,  and  pausing  after  each  step  to 
listen  for  the  faintest  sound.  He  stood  at  last  close  to  Grace's  door, 
from  which  the  light  was  still  carefully  screened ;  and  now  he  heard, 
distinctly,  a  deep  and  regular  breathing,  as  of  one  profoundly  asleep. 
His  plan  had  succeeded'  so  far,  and  Grace  was  thoroughly  tired  out  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day. 

He  put  down  the  bottle  and  the  candle,  and  applied  both  his  hands  to 
the  task  of  opening  the  door  without  noise.  He  knew  that  the  door 
did  not  possess  either  bolt  or  key,  and  that  the  hinges  did  not  creak. 
He  stood  at  last  inside  the  room,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  sleeper. 

He  went  back  for  the  candle  and  the  bottle;  he  kept  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  and  set  down  the  candle  where  its  rays  could  not  fall  on  Grace's 
face. 

He  saw  her  face,  though,  distinctly  enough,  as  his  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  shadows  of  the  dimly  lighted  room.  Her  bed  was  small 
and  low,  without  curtains,  and  with  a  white  coverlid.  Her  light  hair 
was  combed  back  from  her  forehead  so  as  to  show  her  features  com- 
pletely, very  fair  and  delicate  features,  with  a  slight  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
the  result  of  the  past  day's  excursion  and  of  the  moorland  air.  The  palm 
of  one  hand  was  underneath  her  chin,  such  a  pretty  hand,  only  a  little 
too  thin  for  a  girl  of  her  age ;  she  had  not  gone  to<  sleep  with  any  painful 
thought  upon  her  mind,  for  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  was  peaceful 
and  untroubled. 

There  came  now  to  Robert  the  moment  that  comes,  sooner  or  later,  to 
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the  worst  and  most  callous  sinner.  As  he  looked  at  her,  something  ap- 
pealed to  him  not  to  do  this  great  wickedness,  to  do  anything,  go  through 
anything,  give  up  anything,  sooner  than  do  thU,  Something  made  him 
rememher,  made  him  feel  with  new  force  and  signiBcance,  that  her  life 
had  heen  one  with  his  before  this  world's  light  had  dawned  upon  either 
of  them.  He  remembered  now  with  photographic  accuracy  small  and 
loving  acts  of  her  childhood,  toys  given  up  to  him,  excuses  found  to  screen 
his  faults,  tasks  that  her  quicker  intelligence  had  mastered  without  diffi- 
culty, and  that  she  had  so  patiently  explained  and  re-explained,  to  save 
him  from  blame  and  punishment.  The  witness  by  which  the  untaught 
heathen  are  to  be  condemned  or  justified  was  striving  with  him  now,  and 
he  went  very  softly  out  of  the  room  again,  and  stole  down  the  stairs^  at 
the  foot  of  which  Mrs.  Ashton  was  waiting  for  him. 

She  raised  her  lantern,  and  saw  that  he  was  alone ;  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  strained  into  horror. 

'*  What  is  wrong  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  Nothing.  She  is  fast  asleep.  But  something  came  over  me,  I  don't 
know  what.     I  wish  we  could  cut  it,  somehow." 

The  old  woman  turned  upon  him  with  a  ghastly  grin. 

"  So  you  are  the  one  to  be  frightened  when  it  comes  to  acting  instead 
of  talking,"  she  whispered  ;  ''  and  instead  of  gaining  the  fine  fortune 
that  was  to  put  the  world  at  our  feet,  we  are  to  be  transported  as  unsuc- 
cessful swindlers !" 

His  cold  heart  turned  to  stone  beneath  the  influence  of  her  sneering 
words  ;  his  mind  closed  with  a  kind  of  snap  on  his  former  resolution,  and 
never  wavered  again. 

He  said  nothing,  but  went  back  to  Grace's  room,  and  took  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  saturated  with  liquid  from  the  bottle,  and  held  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  drawing  back  himself  that  he 
might  inhale  as  little  as  possible  of  the  stupifying  drug.  Grace  moved 
uneasily,  and  then  became  quite  still;  her  sleep  was  changing  to  stupor. 
He  saturated  the  handkerchief  again,  and  put  it  upon  her  face;  he  might 
touch  her  soon  without  any  fear  of  awaking  her.  Presently  he  ventured 
to  speak,  to  move  her  hand,  her  arm,  her  head ;  he  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  elicit  signs  of  consciousness  from  a  corpse. 

He  put  the  bottle  in  his  pocket,  to  be  used  again  in  case  of  need,  and 
laid  the  handkerchief  over  her  face  ;  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  quickly  down-stairs,  past  the  place  where  Mrs.  Ashton  was  still 
standing.     He  whispered  a  single  word,  pointing  to  Grace  : 

**  Dead !" 

Mrs.  Ashton  glaqced  sharply  at  her,  and  then  answered  : 

•*  So  much  the  better." 

One  breathless  moment,  and  they  stood  by  the  outer  door  of  the 
kitchen,  left  wide  open;  another,  and  they  were  out  of  doors  in  the 
**cold  light  of  stars,"  for  the  wind  had  cleared  away  the  mists  of  an 
autumn  night,  and  the  stars  shone  brilliantly. 

Straight  to  the  reservoir,  without  an  instant's  delay;  Robert  had  left 
the  weight,  with  the  band  attached  to  it,  upon  the  angle  of  the  low  leaden 
wall;  the  band  was  buckled  round  the  victim's  waist,  the  handkerchief 
was  snatched  from  her  face,  and  she  and  the  weight  together  were  dropped 
into  the  water.  There  was  a  flash  of  white,  a  great  hole  in  the  water 
that  filled  up  instantly,  a  few  bubbles,  and  nothing  more. 
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SENTIMENTAL  AND  PROSAIC,  IN  CX)NTACT  AND  COLLISION. 

a  chapter  of  imp£bf£ct  syhpathies. 

with  a  sequel  touching  peter  bell  and  primroses. 

By  Francis  Jacox. 

The  most  contemplative  of  Mr.  Helps's  Friends  in  Council,  in  a  work 
published  subsequently  to  the  one  which  bears  that  name,  after  describing 
his  meditations  in  a  wood,  tells  us  how  he  stepped  out  of  the  wood  into 
the  beaten  road,  a  change  which  he  always  felt  to  be  like  what  occurs  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  who,  having  been  wrapt  in  some  romance  of  his  own, 
suddenly  disengages  himself  from  it,  and  talks  with  his  fellows  upon  the 
ordinary  topics  of  the  day,  affecting  a  shrewd  care  about  the  price  of 
corn,*  and  the  matter-of-fact  matters  of  this  worky-day  world. 

Stout  Silas  Poster,  in  the  Blithedale  Romance,  typifies  the  "  hard  and 
fast"  matter-of-fact  intellect  with  which  the  poetical  and  sentimental  tem- 
perament so  frequently  comes  into  contact  and  collision.  Miles  Coverdale 
and  his  dreamy  companions — "  a  knot  of  dreamers"  is  the  heading  of  the 
chapter — on  the  first  night  of  their  gathering  at  Blithedale,  cluster  to- 
gether round  the  hearth,  and  build  splendid  castles  (or  phalansteries 
rather)  and  picture  beautiful  scenes  among  the  fervid  coals  they  gaze  on. 
"  Stout  Silas  Foster  mingled  little  in  our  conversation ;  but  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  very  much  to  some  practical  purpose.  For  instance : 
*  Which  man  among  you,'  quoth  he,  *  is  the  best  judge  of  swine  ?  Some 
of  us  must  go  to  the  next  Brighton  fair,  and  buy  half  a  dozen  pigs.' 
Pigs !  Good  Heavens !  had  we  come  out  from  among  the  swinish  nuilti- 
tude  for  this?"']'  Silas  plays  the  like  part  in  the  midnight  scene  of 
dragging  the  water  for  Zenobia's  body,  where  his  running  commentary  of 
prosaic  reflections,  coarsely  common-sensical,  deepens  by  a  certain  grim 
realism  the  tragical  shadows  of  the  picture,  while  it  relieves  by  contrast 
the  agitation  of  the  other  actors. 

Franz  Horn  is  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  Horatio  in  the  church- 
yard with  Hamlet  assists  in  relieving  the  funereal  effect  upon  the  reader. 
The  "  practical  turn  of  mind"  of  the  **  excellent  but  somewhat  limited 
Horatio"  shows  him  immediately  that  all  these  fine  speculations  of 
Hamlet  on  death  and  on  the  skulls  which  he  handles  lead  to  nothing, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  be  gone.  His  exclamations  are  the  '^  miserable 
common-places  of  the  barrenest  conversation,"  J — almost  the  perfection  of 
imperfect  sympathy,  in  their  way. 

Moore,  in  his  Diary,  has  an  "  -4  propos  of  loss  of  friends,  somebody  was 
saying  the  other  day,  before  Morgan,  the  great  calculator  of  lives,  that 
they  ^ad  lost  so  many  friends  (mentioning  the  number)  in  a  certain  space 
of  time ;  upon  which  Morgan,  coolly  taking  down  a  book  from  his  office 
shelf,  and  looking  into  it,  said,  *  So  you  ought,  sir,  and  three  more,^  "§ 

•  Companions  of  My  Solitude,  ch.  vL 
t  The  Blithedale  Bomance,  ch.  iii. 
t  Shakspeare  erlautert  yon  Franz  Horn. 
4  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  June  6, 1828. 
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Saocho  Panza  is  a  pre-eminent  type  of  the  prosaic  in  contact  with  Don 
Quixote's  crack-brained  poetics.  Witness  his  answers  to  the  Don's  high- 
flown  inquiries  touching  Dulcinea.  What  was  that  queen  of  beauty  doing, 
on  the  squire's  arrival  ?  stringing  pearls,  perhaps,  or  embroidering  some 
device  with  threads  of  gold  for  this  her  captive  knight?  "  No,  faith  !*' 
answered  Sancho;  '^  I  found  her  winnowing  two  bushels  of  wheat  in  a 
back-yard  of  her  house."  And  so  on  with  a  series  of  Quixotic  fallacies. 
One  thing  the  Don  is  assured,  however,  that  Sancho  will  not,  cannot 
deny;  when  near  her,  he  must  have  perceived  a  Sabaean  odour,  an 
aromatic  fragrance,  a  something  sweet,  and  sweetly  nondescript — a  scent, 
a  perfume — as  if  he  were  in  the  shop  of  some  refined  and  exquisite  per- 
fumer. But  Sancho  has  perceived  no  other  strong  smell  than  what  exudes 
from  hard  labouring  people  in  hot  weather;  for  Dulcinea  was  hard  at  woi^, 
and  the  weather  was  hot.*  Sancho's  rough  and  ready  realism  is  always 
at  hand  as  a  solvent  to  disenchant  the  Don  his  master,  could  anything  do 
so.  Two  such  natures  in  such  constant  cohesion  as  well  as  collision,  are 
a  study,  and  by  a  master. 

Fielding's  Partridge  is  of  Sancho's  type,  in  the  answers  he  makes  to 
Mr.  Jones's  rhapsodies  about  the  moon  and  lovers,  during  their  journey 
together  among  the  Gloucestershire  hills  one  cold  night.  If  Jones  often 
sighs  from  sentiment,  Benjamin  as  often  groans  from  an  empty 
stomach.  "  Who  knows,  Partridge,"  cried  the  former,  "  but  the  loveliest 
creature  in  the  universe  may  have  her  eyes  now  fixed  on  that  very  moon 
which  I  behold  at  this  instant?"  **  Very  likely,  sir,"  says  Partridge; 
and  adds  that  if  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  good  sirloin  of  roast-beef,  the 
foul  fiend  might  take  the  moon  and  her  horns  into  tlie  bargain,f  for  what 
he  eared.  Did  ever  Tramontane  make  such  a  reply  ?  is  his  companion's 
remonstrant  query. 

When  Lucy,  in  Miss  Ferrier's  Highland  story  of  Destiny,  expresses  her 
lively  admiration  of  the  site  and  surroundings  of  Mr.  McDow's  manse, 
that  reverend  gentleman  professes  himself  delighted  to  hear  her  say  so, 
and  expatiates  on  the  *^  amazing  convenience"  of  the  steam-boat  on  the 
loch,  that  now  comes  regularly  twice  a  week.  Besides  making  a  most 
ioterestiBg  object  in  the  view,  "  I  get  my  tea  and  sugar  brought  to  my 
very  door  by  her  for  a  mere  trifle.  I  can  even  get  a  loaf  of  bread  from 
Glasgow  within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  it's  out  of  the  oven,  for  a 
penny  or  so  additional,  "J  &c.  &c.  To  the  same  category  may  be  re- 
ferred Theodore  Hook's  stockbroker,  Mr.  Apperton  :  for  instance,  in  the 
discussion  with  Miss  Maxwell  as  to  the  watering-place  they  shall  visit, — 
Hastings  being  named,  the  lady  praises  the  country  about  it  as  pretty, 
and  refers  to  the  many  agreeable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the 
spot  itself  is  historically  interesting.  "  So  it  is,"  said  Apperton,  "  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  a  nice  place  enough;  but  they  gave  some  friends  of  mine, 
last  year,  an  infernal  bad  dinner  at  an  inn  there — thirteen  shillings  a 
bottle  for  claret — and  the  fish  not  over  good."  Brighton  is  then  suggested, 
and  is  not  secluded  enough  for  Kate  Maxwell's  taste,  but  Apperton  thinks 
better  of  it :  "  They  tell  me  the  beef  isn't  good  at  Brighton,"  continued 
the  stockbroker ;  "  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  very  happy ;  the  mutton, 

♦  Don  Quixote,  eh.  xxxi.  passim, 
f  Tom  Jones,  ch.  Ixxxviii. 
X  Destiny,  ch.  xiv. 
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my  friend  Hopkins  says,  is  famous,  and  fish  I  know  is  uncommon  cheap." 
There  was  no  romance  in  this,  remarks  the  author,  adding,  that  "  when- 
ever  he  [Apperton]  came  out  with  his  matter-of-fact  prosing,  poor 
Katherine  sighed,  and  thought  of"*  somebody  else,  more  after  her  own 
mind. 

From  another  of  Hook's  fictions  take  Rodney  the  poet,  and  his  per- 
versely prosaic  wife.  One  of  their  conjugal  colloquies  begins  on  his  part 
with  this  proem  inviting  her  confidence  :  "  The  mind,  when  overcharged, 
droops,  as  it  were  ;  and  like  the  rose  suffused  with  evening  dew,  seeks,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  support  from  its  kindred  branches.  I 
have  much  to  tell,  and  much  to  ask  of  you."     "  Well,  I'm  sure  I -shall 

be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  ;  but "  said  Mrs.  Rodney, 

"  while  I  think  of  it,  I'd  bettei  tell  you  that  Evans  charges  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  a  pound  for  that  mutton  which  we  had  last  week,  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  tells  me  they  get  theirs  at  Miller's  for  sevenpence."  "  Mutton, 
my  angel,"  said  the  poet,  "  mutton  as  nutriment  is  wholesome,  nay  need- 
ful," and  he  expresses  admiration  of  his  Cordelia's  unsophisticated  house- 
wifery. "But  at  this  moment,  Cordelia,  I  am  too  much  engaged  in 
matters  where  hearts  are  concerned  to  lend  myself  to  other  topics.'* 
"  The  hearts,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  are  fourpence-halfpenny 
anywhere,  that  is,  if  you  take  the  livers  with  them."f  "Oh,  lovely 
East !"  raves  Madame  Carolina  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  novel,  with  a  certain 
unsympathetic  Baroness  for  listener :  "  Why  was  I  not  oriental  ?  Land 
where  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  is  never  mute  !  Land  of  the  cedar 
and  the  citron,  the  turtle  and  the  myrtle — of  ever-blooming  flowers  and 
ever-shining  skies !  Illustrious  East !  Cradle  of  Philosophy !  My 
dearest  Baroness,  why  do  you  not  feel  as  I  do  ?  From  the  East  we 
obtain  everything !"  "  Indeed !"  said  the  Baroness,  with  great  sim- 
plicity;  "I  thought  we  only  got  Cashmere  shawls!" J  So  with  Mr. 
Mystic's  rhapsody,  burlesquing  Coleridge's  lay  sermon,  in  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peacock's  satirical  novelets  :  "  Mystery  !  I  hail  thee  I  Who  art 
thou  ? — Jargon  !  I  love  thee !  Who  art  thou  ? — Superstition !  I  worship 
thee !  Hail,  transcendental  Triad !"  Mr.  Fox  <?ut  short  the  thread  of 
his  eloquence  by  saying  he  would  trouble  him  for  the  cream-jug. § — Mr. 
Hannay  epigrammatically  hits  off  two  of  his  characters  by  saying  that 
the  daughter  was  very  fond  of  the  moon,  while  her  father  considered  it  a 
kind  of  patent,  self-acting  lamp.||  When  Lord  Lytton's  Maltravers  asks 
Ferrers,  the  cynical  worldling,  if  ever  he  felt  poetry,  and  Ferrers  repeats 
inquiringly,  "  Feel  it !" — the  other  rejoins,  "  Yes ;  if  you  put  the  moon 
into  your  verses,  did  you  first  feel  it  shining  into  your  heart?"  "  My 
dear  Maltravers,"  is  the  reply,  "if  I  put  the  moon  into  my  verses,  in  aU 
probability  it  was  to  rhyme  to  noon.  '  The  night  was  at  her  noon' — i$ 
a  capital  ending  for  the  first  hexameter — and  the  moon  is  booked  for  the 
next  stage.  Come  in."  "  No,  I  shall  stay  out  [in  the  moonlight]." 
**  Don't  be  nonsensical."  "gBy  moonlight  there  is  no  nonsense  like 
common  sense."^  In  such  moods  and  tenses  (or  times),  the  nature  of  a 
Lumley  Ferrers  is  almost  as  antipathetic  to  that  of  a  Maltravers  as,  in 

♦  Maxwell,  ch.  iii.  f  Passion  and  Principle,  ch.  iv. 

t  Vivian  Grey,  book  vii.  ch.  vi.  §  Melincourt,  ch.  xxxi. 

II  Eustace  Conyers,  ch.  vl.  ^  Ernest  Maltravers,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 
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another  of  Lord  Lytton's  stories,  was  that  of  Mervale,  with  his  sarcastic 
laugh,  to  GlyndoD,  when  enamoured  of  Viola,  and  ennobled  by  the 
passion.  "  Who  does  not  know  the  effect  of  the  world's  laugh  ?  Mervale 
was  the  personation  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  shout 
derision  in  those  nnging  tones."*  The  ridicule  may  be  of  a  kind  to 
carry  the  reader  with  it,  such  as  that  of  Peter  Pallmall  in  the  play  inter- 
posing homely  prosaics  into  his  sister  Polly's  poetics  : 

Fallm.  Polly,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Polly.  Going  to  hear  the  nigntin^e. 

Pallm,  She's  hoarse,  and  doesn't  slug  to-night ;  so  go  to  bed. 

Folly.  Peter,  you  have  no  sentiment— no  respect  for  melancholy. 

Palm.  Eespect !  ....  To  bed  with  you.  I  like  to  hear  the  nightingale, 
myself,  between  the  sheets. 

Polly.  Stars — ^flowers— dewdrops — moonlight,  and  a  lover  kneeling.  Ah, 
Peter,  that's  real  poetry ! 

Pallm.  Eeal  rheumatism,  if  the  gentleman  kneels  long.  '  Bed,  Polly,  bed. 

Polly.  And  then,  with  faithful  rmg-doves  cooing  from  a  bush — (screams) — 
Oh,  Peter ! 

Pallm.  What's  the  matter? 

Polly.  It's  a — a  spasm.    (Aside.)  'Tis  the  Lieutenant. 

Pallm.  Spasm !  I  knew  how  'twould  be ;  it's  those  rabbits. 

Polly.  Rabbits !  XJnromantic  fellow !  Your  vulgarity,  Peter,  would  kill  a 
whole  circulating  library .f 

Such,  again,  as  that  of  Mr.  Slick  in  colloquy  with  sentimental  *^  sister 
Sal,"  who,  if  he  don't  '^  go  the  whole  figur'  with  her,"  in  admiring  what 
she  admires  as  sweetly  romantic  and  pathetic,  is  "  as  mad  as  a  hatter," 
and  rates  him  with  characteristic  effusion  :  **  You  hante  got  no  soul  in 
you  at  all,  Sam,  says  she,  I  never  seed  sich  a  crittur :  I  do  believe  in  my 
heart  you  think  of  nothin'  but  dollars  and  cents."  Whereupon  he  hoaxes 
her  into  explaining  the  inexplicable  to  him,  to  "  pint  out  the  beauties" 
of  the  passage  she  so  extremely  admires,  laughing  at  her  in  his  sleeve 
the  while,  and  anon  wearing  the  laugh*  on  his  sleeve,  so  that  she  sees  it, 
and  flings  out  of  the  room  "  a-poutin'  like  anything."  It's  grand  fun, 
that,  the  Clockmaker  declares,  *'  and  don't  do  a  gal  no  harm  nother,  for 
there  is  nothin'  like  havin'  a  string  to  a  kite,  when  it's  a-gettin'  away  out 
of  sight  a'most,  to  bring  it  down  agin.  Of  all  the  seventeen  senses,  I 
like  common  sense  about  as  well  as  any  on  'em,  arter  all ;  now,  don't  you, 
8quire?"J 

The  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  characterised  by  Michelet 
as  a  strange  medley  of  opposite  qualities,  of  serious  drama  and  rollicking 
extravaganza — a  romance  of  Arthur  and  farce  of  Scaramouch.  The 
whole  epoch  is  double,  and  squinting,  he  says  :  contrasts  prevail ;  prose 
and  poetry  in  all  directions  give  one  another  the  lie,  and  rally  one  an- 
other. "It  is  a  Midsummer  Kight*s  Dream,  •  .  .  where  the  noble 
Theseus  figures  by  the  side  of  Bottom  the  weaver,  whose  fine  ass's  ears 
turn  Titania's  head."§  To  any  historical  inquirer  with  an  eye  for  the 
humorous,  these  interlacings  and  cross-threadings  of  the  ideal  and  the 

♦  Zanoni,  book  iii.  ch.  x.  f  The  Prisoner  of  War,  Act  I.  Sa  3. 

t  The  Clockmaker,  Third  Series,  ch.  xv. 
{  Michelet,  Histoire  de  Prance,  1.  vi.  ch.  i. 
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real,  the  grand  and  the  grotesque,  will  be  found  in  plenty,  wbatever  the 
century  under  review. 

Horace  Walpole  catches  eagferly  at  an  anecdote  he  found  t'other  day, 
as  he  tells  George  Montague,  in  an  old  French  author,  ^  wMch  is  a  great 
drawback  on  beaux  sentiments  and  romantic  ideas.  Pasquier,  in  his 
*  Becherehes  de  la  France,'  is  giving  an  account  of  the  Queen  of  Sects* 
execution  ;  he  says,  the  night  before,  knowing  her  body  must  be  stripped 
for  her  shroud,  she  would  have  her  feet  washed,  because  she  used  oint- 
ment to  one  of  them  which  was  sore«"  Horace  quotes,  too,  from  ^  a 
very  old  trial  of  her,"  which  he  biought  from  Lord  Oxford's  oolkction, 
where  it  is  said  that  she  was  a  very  large  lame  woman.  ^'  Take  sen- 
timents out  of  their  pan^toufles,  and  reduce  them  to  the  infirmities  of 
mortality,  what  a  falling  off  there  is  !"*  No  woman  a  heroine  to  her 
chambermaid,  seems  to  be  the  moral  of  this  Horatian  philosophy ;  and 
Walpole Vas  an  adept  in  such  deductions  and  practical  improvements  ; 
often  playing  to  sentiment  the  part  played  to  Lord  Lytton's  Egerton  and 
Nora  by  "  Levy  always  near  (type  of  the  prose  of  life  in  its  most  cyme 
form)."f  Sentiment  is  roused  from  her  attitude  of  reverie  by  sudi  ap- 
proach and  contact,  much  as  the  Solitary  in  Wordsworth  was  roused  from 
hisy  in  the  darksome  aisle  of  the  little  church  among  the  mountains — 
standing  apart,  wit^  curved  arm  reclined  on  the  baptismal  font ;  his 
pallid  face  upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost  in  some  abstrac- 
tion;— <' gracefully  he  stood,  the  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  fomi 
that  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn  in  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from 
year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  Sexton  rouse ; 
Who  entered,  huimning  carelesslj'a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  whi^  he  came."]]: 

For  the  gravedigger  in  **  Hamlet"  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  order  to  be- 
tray no  feeling  in  his  business,  so  far  as  that  can  be  predicated  from  a  habit 
of  singing  while  grave-making. 

O'Keeffe,  the  dramatist,  in  his  Kecollections,  tells  how  once,  at  a  supper 
party,  he  was  in  his  turn  asked  for  a  song,  ^*  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" 
— pathetic  words  to  a  pathetic  melody :  "  I  sung  my  best ;  and  the  com- 
pany were  all  delighted,  and  I  as  delighted  witli  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice,  as  my  hearers  could  be ;  when  Captain  Jones,  a  young  friend  of 
mine,  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  who  had  been  looking  full  in  my  face  some 
time,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  abrupt  tone,  *  Zounds,  O'Keeffe !  what 
a  long  hair  you've  got  in  your  eyebrow!'  "§ 

Wordsworth  once  told  a  story  to  Miss  Anne  Scott,  whose  father  pre- 
served it  in  his  Diary,  the  object  of  which,  as  she  understood  it,  was  to 
show  that  Crabbe  had  no  imagination.  Crabbe,  Sir  George  Beaumoni^ 
and  Wordsworth,  we  find,  were  sitting  together  in  John  Murray's  room 
in  Albemarle-street ;  where  Sir  George,  after  sealing  a  letter,  blew  out 
the  candle  he  had  used  for  that  purpose,  and  exchanging  a  look  with 
Wordsworth,  began  to  admire  in  sUence  the  undulating  thread  of  smoke 
which  slowly  arose  from  the  dying  wick;  when  Crabbe — put  on  the 

♦  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  11. 162.  f  ^7  Novel,  book  xi.  ch.  xvi. 

X  The  Excursion,  book  v.  §  Eecollections  of  John  O'Keeffe,  i.  355. 
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eztinguiaher.  Miss  Scott  laughed  at  the  instacoe,  and  asked  if  the  taper 
was  wax,  and  hebg  answered  in  the  negative,  seemed  to  think — and  no 
doubt  Sir  Winter  agreed  with  her — that  there  was  no  call  on  Mr.  Crafafae 
to  sacrifice  kis  sense  of  smell  to  their  admiration  of  beautiful  and  eranes- 
eent  forms.*  Sir  Walter  had  occasionally  a  zest  for  confrooting  the 
sentimental  with  the  common-sensical,  the  poetical  with  the  proaaic.  He 
records  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Bailhe  kis  "  particular  entertainment"  with 
an  answer  she  had  made  to  an  application  from  James  Montgomery* 
"because,"  Sir  Walter  writes,  ''it  happened  to  be  precisdy  the  same 
with  mine :  he  applied  to  me  for  a  sonnet  or  an  elegy,  instead  of  whidi 
I  sent  him  an  acoosnt  of  a  manner  of  constructing  chimneys,  so  as  scarcely 
to  contcact  soot ;  and,  tecondly,  of  a  yery  simj^e  and  effectual  machine 
for  sweeping  away  wlnt  soot  does  adhere."f  Few  men  could  more  have 
enjoyed  than  he  the  reply  of  the  female  guide  at  St  Keyxn's  bed,  to 
Plunkett's  annoaneemeot  to  her,  after  he  was  gone,,  that  he  was  a  poet. 
Cathleen,  says  Mr.  Lockhart — who  was  one  of  the  party— treated  thiai 
with  indignation,  as  a  quiz  of  Mr.  Attorney's.  ^  Fbel,^*  said  tAk& ;  "  difil 
a  bit  of  him-~4)ait  an  honourable  gentleman :  he  gave  me  half-a<crown."j: 
Sir  Walter  was  as  capable  as  Sydney  Smith  of  ridiculing,  as  the  latter 
did,  the  "  high-faluting"  style,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Davison's  remarks,  on 
the  "  virtuous  marriages  of  the  poor" — and  about  its  being  the  poor  man's 
boast  to  have  the  privilege  of  laying  out  his  life  in  his  family's  service-* 
"his  home  is  the  school  of  his  sentiments,"  dbe.,— -all  which,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  Edinburgh  review  of  Mr.  Davison's  book,§  is  viewing 
human  life  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  and  decorating  it  with 
colours  which  do  not  belong  to  it.  "  A  ploughman  marries  a  plough- 
woman  because  she  is  plump ;  generally  uses  her  ill ;  thinks  his  children 
an  incumbrance ;  very  often  flogs  them ;  And,  for  sentiment,  has  nothing 
more  nearly  approaching  to  it  than  the  ideas  of  broiled  bacon  and  mashed 
potatoes."  II  Impatience  of  cant  often  makes  even  the  poetically  disposed 
resort,  of  malice  aforethought,  to  this  vein  of  quasi  or  demi-semi- 
cynicism.  When  Stuart  the  painter  died,  and  people  said  in  America 
that  he  had  left  the  brightest  prospects  in  England,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country,  from  his  admiration  of  her  new  institutions,  and  a  desire  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Washington, — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  like  Crabbe 
with  the  stinking  wick,  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  current  fumes  of  this 
"  odour"  of  sanctity,  by  saying,  **  I  knew  Stuart  well ;  and  I  believe  the 
real  cause  of  his  leaving  England  was  his  having  become  tired  of  the 
inside  of  some  of  our  prisons."  A  remark,  by  the  way,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  bon-mot  of  Lord  Holland's  in  reply :  **  Well,  then,  after  all  it 
was  his  love  of  freedom  that  took  him  to  America."  The  story  is  told 
with  enjoyment  by  Stuart's  more  distinguished  fellow-countryman  and 
fellow-artist,  C.  £.  Leslie,  R.A^f — later  in  whose  memoir  occurs  a  men- 
tion of  his  visiting  the  Dyke  with  Rogers  when  at  Brighton  together, 
when  the  aged  poet,  as  they  sat  in  his  carriage  looking  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  country  below  them,  pointed  down  to  a  village  that  seemed  aM 

*  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jan.  1,  1527. 

t  Scott  to  Miss  Baillie,  Feb.  12,  1824. 

X  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  eh.  Ixiii.  §  On  the  Poor  Laws. 

U  Sydney  Smith  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  Ed.  Bev.j  1820. 

^  Memoir  of  Leslie,  i.  101. 
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peace  and  beauty  in  the  tranquil  sunset.  ^'  Do  you  see,**  said  Rogers, 
^'  those  three  large  tombstones  close  to  the  tower  of  the  church  ?  My 
C&ther,  my  mother,  and  my  grandfather  are  buried  there." — "  Really  ?*' 
— "  No,  but  I  should  like  to  be  buried  there."  On  telling  this,  adds  Mr. 
Leslie,  '*  to  a  literary  friend,  a  man,  too,  who  aspired  occasionally  to  be 
poetical,  he  exclaimed,  *  What  a  lying  old  rascal !'  "* 

Noticeable  among  the  anecdotes  g^ven  by  the  same  finished  painter  and 
pleasant  penman,  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  is  one  of  Stothard, 
prefaced  by  the  remark  that,  full  as  that  artist's  countless  works  are  of 
exquisite  sentiment,  Leslie  never  once  heard  him  use  the  word  "  senti- 
ment" in  his  life.  '^I  spake  to  him  one  day  of  his  touching  picture  of  a 
sailor  taking  leave  of  his  wife  or  sweetheart,  and  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  you 
like  it,  sir ;  it  was  painted  with  japanner's  gold  size.'  "f  Stothard  and 
Constable  pic-nic'd  together  one  summer's  day  in  Coombe  Wood ;  and 
as  they  lay  on  the  grass,  enjoying  their  meal  under  the  trees  that  screened 
them  from  a  July  sun,  Stothard,  looking  up  to  the  splendid  colour  of  the 
foliage  over  their  heads,  said,  <<  That's  all  glazing,  sir."]:  Such  utterances, 
on  such  occasions,  come  upon  some  minds  with  the  harsh  effect  pictured 
in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  of  a  shock  of  cruel  disenchantment : 

We  drop  the  golden  cup  at  Here's  foot 
And  swoon  back  to  the  earth,— and  find  ourselves 
Face-down  among  the  pine-cones,  cold  with  dew. 
■         Such  ups  and  downs  have  poets.  § 

Margaret  Fuller  was  one  day  sitting,  we  may  be  sure  in  mystic  reverie, 
wrapt  in  ecstatic  contemplation,  on  Table  Rock,  at  Niagara,  close  to  the 
great  fall.  A  visitor  came  to  the  same  spot  to  take  his  first  look.  "  He 
walked  close  up  to  the  fall,  and,  after  looking  at  it  a  moment,  with  an 
air  as  if  thinking  how  he  could  best  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use — ^he 
spat  into  it."|| 

Mr.  Howells  at  Venice  observed  one  day  an  English  family  party,  ia 
the  gallery  of  the  Venetian  Academy,  examining  Titian's  "John  the 
Baptist}"  at  which  for  a  while  they  gazed  in  silence.  But  after  some 
time,  as  the  *'  sublime  figure  of  the  Baptist,  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
if  not  the  most  religious,  that  the  master  has  painted,  and  the  wild  and 
singular  beauty  of  the  landscape  made  itself  felt  through  the  infinite 
depths  of  their  respectability,  the  father  of  the  family  and  the  head  of  the 
group  uttered  approval  of  the  painter's  conception  :  '  Quite  my  idea  of 
ihe  party's  character,*  he  said,  and  then  silently  and  awfully  led  his 
domestic  train  away."^  Paterfamilias  Bull  contrasts  favourably  in  this 
finale  with  the  (presumed)  Yankee  at  the  falls. 

In  the  journal  kept  by  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  during  her  long  residence 
abroad,  there  is  a  story  of  the  Prince  of  Solms  becoming  enamoured  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  just  about  to  take  the  veil:  he  fancied,  however, 
that  his  attentions  were  beginning  to  shake  her  resolution,  and  that, 
before  the  day  of  profession  dawned,  she  would  prefer  him  to  a  cloister. 
Greatly  encouraged  was  he  in  this  hope,  by  the  fact  that  one  day,  after 

♦  Memoir  of  Leslie,  p.  236.  f  Ibid.,  p.  133.  J  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

§  Aurora  Leigh,  book  i. 

jj  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  ch.  i. 

\  Venetian  Life,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
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he  had  paid  her  a  long  visit  at  the  grate,  and  had  no  great  reason  to 
complain  of  her  cruelty,  she  begged  of  him,  as  a  particular  favour,  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  At  once  the  flattered  Prince  cut  off  one  for  her.  At  his 
next  visit  he  found  her  particularly  lively  and  agreeable.  **  May  I  pre- 
sume," he  then  and  therefore  said,  "  to  hope  that  you  have  given  up  all 
idea  of  a  convent  life,  and  have  cast  a  favourable  look  upon  myself?" 
"  So  great  is  my  affection  for  you,"  replied  the  lady,  **  that  I  have  just 
finished  making  a  wig  for  il  Bambino  Gesu  out  of  your  hair ;  and  if  you 
come  to  my  profession  to-morrow  you  will  see  it  on  the  altar.'**  Depo- 
nent saith  not  whether  the  effect  on  the  Prince's  nerves  was  like  that 
produced  on  Scythrop  by  Marionetta's  imperfect  sympathy,  in  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's fiction  :  the  young  man  had  thrown  himself  at  his  cousin's  knees^ 
and  breathed  a  thousand  vows  in  the  most  passionate  language  of  romance ; 
and  Marionetta  listened  a  long  time  in  silence,  till  her  adorer  had  ex- 
hausted his  eloquence,  and  paused  for  a  reply.  *'  She  then  said,  with  a 
very  arch  look,  *  I  prithee  deliver  thyself  like  a  man  of  this  world.'  The 
levity  of  this  quotation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
jarred  so  discordantly  on  the  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  romantic 
inamorato,  that  he  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  beat  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  fists."f  So  Huldah,  in  **  The  Gayworthys," — though  she  b  no 
Marionetta, — when  courted  by  moonlight  by  Ebenezer,  who  is  still  less 
of  a  Scythrop.  In  vain  the  moon-raptured  man  beseeches  her  to  leave 
her  bread-pan,  and  come  out  of  doors — ^for  of  all  the  June  nights  he 
<*  ever  see,  this  is  the  crowner."  Huldah  understood  him  and  his  moon- 
rapture  :  the  heavenly  satellite  had  mighty  little,  in  reality,  to  do  with 
it ; .  the  same  old  story  veiled  itself  so,  in  his  homely  New  England 
dialect,  that  Lorenzo  breathed  to  Jessica  out  there  in  Venice.  "  Huldah, 
however,  eschewed  the  whole,  as  moonshine,  all  of  it;  and  taking  herself 
away  out  of  its  perilous  gleams,  walked  straight  over  to  her  bread-pan ; 
remarking  only,  very  unsympathetically,  as  she  did  so,  that  *  she'd  seen 
the  moon  afore ;  she  guessed  there  wasn't  anything  special  about  it ;  at 
any  rate,  she  hadn't  time  to  look.'  "  Eben  goes  ''  mooning"  on;  specu- 
lating, as  he  has  heard  others  speculate,  and  some  dogmatise,  on  the  size 
of  the  moon:  ''For  my  part,  it  looks  as  much  as  anything  like  the 
biggest  meller  punkin  't  ever  I  see !"  ''I  can  find  something  that's 
enough  like  that,  without  going  to  the  moon  to  look  for  't." — Anon, 
poor  Ebenezer  shifts  his  stand-point  of  speculation  from  the  moon  to  the 
stars,  and  exclaims  the  wistful  star-gazer  :  ''  See  here !  Do  you  b'lieve 
all  them  stars  has  got  people  in  them,  like  us  ?"  *'  I  should  hope  not, 
exactly.  The  Lord's  got  his  hands  full  if  they  have."  Huldah  would 
neither  be  drawn  into  sentiment  nor  speculation  ;  she  was  bent  to-night 
upon  the  purely  practical ;  and  Eben  could  see  plainly  from  the  way  in 
which  she  plumped  her  capable  hands  into  the  pan,  and  began  the  sort  of 
calisthenics  that  had  developed  her  shapely  arms  to  their  comely  propor- 
tions, that  he  must  choose  a  shorter  road  to  his  object  than  all  the  way 
round  among  the  constellations.^ 

Even  when,  instead  of  apparently  imperfect,  there  is  perfect  sympathy 

*  Journal,  &c.,  of  Miss  Knight,  IL  236. 
t  Nightmare  Abbey,  ch.  iiu 
t  The  Gayworthys,  ch.  iiL 
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between  a  pair,  there  is  nearly  sure  to  be  some  prosaic  adjunct  to  rufiife 
tke  limpid  surfuce  of  their  romance.  Quite  typical  in  its  way  is  that 
Hitle  touch  of  prose  in  Byron's  picture  of  Haidee  tending  Juan,  where 
Zoe  begins  the  vulgar  work  of  getting  breakfast  ready.   Here  is  Haidee: 

And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 

AU  tranquiUy  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 

Aj9  o^er  him  lay  the  cabn  and  stirless  air  : 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — ^lest  they  should  ask  it — 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  lasket.* 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  observes,  in  his  disquisition  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Style,  thtft  where  the  idea  of  absurdity  is  due  to  extreme  insignificance, 
it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  placing  it  after  something  highly  impres- 
sive. And  he  cites  from  Balsac  what  he  considers  a  good  illustration  of 
the  effect  gained  by  thus  presenting  a  petty  idea  to  a  consciousness  that 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  an  exciting  one.  Balzac's  hero 
writes  to  a  mistress  who  has  cooled  towards  him,  the  following  letter : 

''  Madamb, — ^Votre  conduit  m'etonne  autant  qu'elle  m'^afflige.  Nob 
contente  de  me  d^chber  le  coeur  par  vos  d^dains,  vous  avez  I'indelicatesse 
de  me  retenir  une  brosse  a  dents,  que  mes  moyens  ne  me  permettent  pas 
de  remplacer,  mes  propria t^s  ^tant  grev^es  d'hypoth^ques. 

*'  A^eu,  trop  belle  et  trop  ingrate  amie !  ruissions-nous  nous  revoir 
dans  un  monde  meilleur  ! 

''  Chables-Edduard." 

The  intensified  effect  of  placing  the  extreme^  insignificant  after  the 
highly  impressive,  gains  still  more  in  intensity,  as  Mr.  Spencer  shows,t  if 
the  form  of  phrase  implies  that  something  stiH  more  impressive  is  coming 
—as  in  Charles-Edouard's  faledictory  aspiration. 

This  sort  of  collision  of  ideas  it  is  that  constitutes  the  piquancy  and 
point  in  much  of  the  Beppo  school  of  poetry;  it  makes  the  fixn  of  much 
that  is  facetious  in  Frere,  and  Ingoldsby,  and  Bon  GauHier,  and  F. 
Locker.  This  kind  of  surprise  it  is  that  forma  the  terminus  ad  qwem^ 
for  instance,  of  B^r&ngei^s  champagne  revedes  in  le  pays  charmtmt  de 
iJocettgne: 

0^,  dans  toa  empire; 

GocagBC^  on  respve  r  ..  • 

Mais  qui  viei^  di^traire 
Ce  reve  enchanteuf  2 

Amis^  j'en  ai  homte : 

Cest  quelqu'iin  qui  monte 

Apporter  le  compte 
Xhi  restanDPateur.J 

So  in  an  Ingoldsby  **  Fragment,'*'  whera  the  narrator  records  his  sublime 
contemplations  within  the  Abbey^  where  Tudors  and  Flantagenets  were 
sleeping  all  around : 

*  Don  Juan,  canto  lii 

{Essays:  ScientiQc,  Speculative,  ami  PolltKfll,  First  Series,  p.  258. 
Chansons  de  B^anger:  Vc^vgasa  Pa^v  dto  Cecagne. 
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I  stood  alone !— a  living  thing  midst  those  that  were  no  more — 

I  thought  on  ages  past  and  gone — the  glorious  deeds  of  yore — 

On  Edward's  sable  panoply,  on  Cressy's  tented  plain, 

The  fatal  Roses  twined  at  length — on  great  Eliza's  reign. 

I  thought  on  Naseby — Marston  Moor — on  Worcester's  "  crowning  fight ;" 

When  on  mine  ear  a  sound  there  fell — it  chill'd  me  with  affright. 

As  thus  in  low  unearthly  tones  I  heard  a  voice  begin, 

"  — This  here's  the  Ci^  of  Giniral  Monk ! — Sir,  please  put  summut  in  !"* 

Or  take  a  voice  from  Netley  Abbey,  in  Mr.  Barham's  Legend  of 
Hampshire : 

And  yet,  fair  Netley,  as  I  gaze 

Upon  that  grey  and  mouldering  wall. 
The  glori«a  of  thy  palmy  days 

Its  very  atones  recal  1 — 
They  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart"— 
I  see  thee  as  thou  wert — and  art — 

Sublime  in  ruin — grand  in  woe — 

Lone  refuge  of  the  owl  and  bat ; 
No  voice  awakes  thine  echoes  now ! 
No  sound — Good  gracious ! — what  was  that  ? 

Was  it  the  moan. 

The  parting  groan 
Of  her  who  died  forlorn  and  alone. 
Embedded  in  mortar,  and  bricks,  and  stome  ? — 

TuU  and  clear 

On  my  listening  ear 
It  Gomes — again — ^near,  and  more  near — 
Why  'zooks  1  it's  the  popping  of  Ginger  Beer  !f — 

a  beverage  m  favour  with  the  sort  of  pic-nic  parties  who  profane  tBat 
sacred  grotmct. 

Tate  and  Brady  may  almost  be  said  to  approximate  to  this  peculiar 
sehoal  of  composition  when  they  thus  paraphrase,  or  some  would  say 
efFectuaRy  bnrlesqne,  a  verse  in  one  of  the  Psalms : 

Pirst  sign'd  to  Abr'anv,  next  by  oath 

To  Isaac  made  secure. 
To  Jacob  and  his  heirs-at-law 

Eor  ever  to  endurcf 

One  wohU  Ihtnk,  it  has  been  remariced,  that  the  anther  of  this  yvrsion 
Bu»t  have  been  a  parish  clerk  undor  the  direciion  of  a  country  attorney. 

Sheridan'^s  hittlesque  exemplifieo  poetical  seeond-sight  in  Gl^ilboriaay 
who  hears  and  seos  a  numbet  of  things- that  mch  aot, — seeing  and  heaxkig 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  action  ;  while  her  fitther,  the  G-ovemor  of  TShury 
Fort,  bids  her  hold  het  peace,  telling  her  she  ii  eraek-hraiHied  from  love, 
sod  thai  the  Spaiaish  fleet  she  cannot  see^  becaMe-4t  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Dangle  suggests  thai  the  Governor  seems  to  make  no  allowance  Ibir  (^ 
poetical  figure  thiff  hes  tiJked  of ;  and  Puff  repliea  and  eRplainSi.  *^  No, 
a  plaiD  matier'<^-fjEbet  man ;— that's  his  chft]a)eler."§ 

Quristopher  Nort^  ia  iiie  Noctes^  ia  firad  of  these  giotsiqae  transi- 

*  IsgoUiiiy  iLfetendi:  A  Frsfeaeiit,  1^  Seafortii. 

t  Ibid.»  A  Legend  of  Hampshire.  t^PjrK^^lOr 

§  The  Critic,  Act  U.  Sc  2. 
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tions  or  reductianes  ad  ahsurdum.  As  where  the  Shepherd  is  rhapso- 
dising to  the  top  of  his  hent  on  the  awfulness  of  thander,  and  magnilo- 
quently  dilates  on  the  low  quick  beating  of  his  heart  ''  when  simultaneous 
flash  and  crash  rends  Natur  to  her  core,"  &c.  &c.  &c., — North  inter- 
poses with  a  bluff,  <*  The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
James,  that  when  it  thunders  you  funk."  A  page  afterwards  the  Shep- 
herd's excessirely  long  and  flowery  exposition  of  the  *'  rush  o'  thochts  and 
feelings"  which  has  overflowed  his  soul  on  contemplating  a  "  wee  bit  dew- 
wat  gowany,  ....  amang  the  g^rass  that  lores  to  shelter  but  not  hide 
the  bonny  earth-bom  star,  glintin'  up  sae  kindly  wi*  its  face  into  mine" 
<— which  has  hundreds  of  times  affected  him  as  profoundly  as  erer  did  the 
Sun  himself  setting  in  all  his  glory — *'  while  a'  nature  bec^un  for  a  moment 
owerspread  wi'  a  tender  haze  belonging  not  to  hersel,  for  there  was 
naething  there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin  only  in  your  ain  twa 
silly  een,  shedding  in  the  solitude  a  few  holy  tears!" — all  this  is  followed 
by  the  Professor  at  the  supper-table  saying,  '^  James,  I  will  trouble  you 
for  the  red  herrings."*  In  a  subsequent  dialogue,  it  is  North  who  does 
the  sentimental,  and  Hogg  who  reduces  it  to  the  absurd  by  interjected 
prosaics.  North,  in  the  arbour,  is  in  the  act  of  sharing,  and  sublimely 
soliloquises  the  while,  that  autumn  morning.  <*  How  beautiful  the  fading 
year !  A  month  ago,  this  arbour  was  all  one  dusky  green — now  it  glows 
—it  bums  with  g^ld,  and  orange,  and  purple,  and  crimson !  How 
harmonious  the  many-coloured  glory !  How  delightful  are  all  the  hues 
in  tone !" — Shepherd  :  "  Are  na  ye  cauld  staunin  there  in  your  linen? 
For  I  see  you  through  the  thin  umbrage,  like  a  ghost  in  a  dirty  shirt." — 
NoBTH  :  ''  Sweet  are  autumn's  rustling  bowers,  but  sweeter  far  her  still 
— when  dying  leaf  after  dying  leaf  drops  unreluctantly  from  the  spray- 
all  noiseless  as  snow-flakes — and  like  them  ere  long  to  melt  away  into 
the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  they  were 
buds !" — Shepherd  :  "  Tak  tent  ye  dinna  cut  yoursel — ^it's  no  safe  to 
moraleese  when  ane's  sharin.  Are  ye  speakin  to  me,  or  was  that  meant 
for  a  soliloquy  ?"f  Of  course  the  old  man  eloquent  takes  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  these  interpolations  or  interpellations ;  but  goes  sounding  on  his 
dim  autumnal  way. 

It  is  a  severe  shock  to  Edmond,  the  lover,  in  one  of  M.  Souvestre's 
Sistoires  d'autrefois,  when,  ^lein  de  cette  exaltation  which  his  idealism 
has  worked  up  to  high-pressure  mark,  as  he  waits  for  his  belle  eottsine^ 
Rose,  in  a  perfect  elan  d^enthousiasme,  he  is  doomed  to  hear  her  father, 
the  bourgeois,  call  out  to  her  to  know  what  was  the  price  of  sugar  when 
she  left 'Nantes,  a  fortnight  ago, — ^to  which  demand  lajeuneJUle  answered, 
^'  Fifty-three  centimes,"  with  a  readiness,  *'  qui  fit  faire  un  bond  a  son 
cousin."  Another  question  follows :  "  Et  a  combien  nous  sont-ils  [ies 
sucres]  revenus  a  Nantes,  tons  frais  compris?"  to  which  the  answer  is 
equally  prompt  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  book-keeper,  "  Quarante- 
huit  centimes,  terme  moyen." — "  Dieu  me  pardonne !  pensa  Edmond, 
elle  songeait  aux  prix  courants  en  montant  le  joli  sentier  de  Toseraie. — 
Les  deux  r^ponses  de  Eose  et  le  ton  href  et  joyeux  avec  lequel  elle  Ies 
avait  prononc^es  venaient  de  changer  entierement  le  cours  de  ses  id6es. 
II  avait  un  instant  entrevu  sa  femme  rev6e ;  maintenant  il  retrouvait  sa 

*  Koctes  Ambrosiane,  vol.  it  pp.  224  sq, 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
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cousine  la  teneuse  de  livresJ^*  Already,  in  the  same  story,  had  Edinond 
Bian  been  disenchanted  in  a  milder  sort.  He  had  been  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  Loire,  admiring  the  spectacle  of  mingled  foliage,  masts,  and 
white  houses,  presented  by  that  river  du  cote  des  SalorgeSf  and  observed 
a  tall,  pale,  bald,  middle-aged  man,  who  stood  near  him,  leaning  his  head 
on  his  left  hand,  and  gazing  on  the  river-bed,  with  a  melancholy  air. 
Edmond  drew  nearer,  in  confidence  of  fellow-feeling,  and  addressed  the 
pensive  stranger  as  one  who  was,  like  himself,  lost  en  admiration  devant 
ce  spectacle.  What  a  beautiful  view !  how  charming  the  barques  qui 
glissent  la-bas,  whether  in  sky  or  water  you  can  scarcely  tell ;  that  islet 
again,  with  the  look  of  a  basket  of  verdure  floating  on  the  stream.  .  .  . 
"  Mais  a  qui  pensez-vous  done,  tout  silencieux? — L'homme  chauve 
d^tourna  sa  figure  p41e,  et  r%arda  le  jeune  homme  avec  des  yeux  bleu- 
porcelaine. — Je  pensais,  dit-il,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  assez  d'eau  en  riviere  pour 
que  la  Creole  puisse  monter;  ce  retard  nous  fera  perdre  au  moins  un  demi 
pour  cent  sur  nos  cafi§s. — Edmond  fit  un  pas  en  arriere  et  tourna 
brusquement  le  dos  sans  r^pondre."f 

G-oethe's  English  biographer  remarks  in  the  case  of  that  great  man's 
letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  which  are  incessant,  and  show  an  incessant 
pre-occupation,  that  certain  readers  will  be  shocked,  perhaps,  to  find  so 
many  details  about  eating  and  drinking ;  but  that  when  they  remember 
Charlotte  cutting  bread-and-butter,  they  may  understand  the  author  of 
Werther  eloquently  begging  his  beloved  to  send  him  a  sausage. f 

Perhaps  the  most  cruel  shock  to  the  system  produced  by  these  col- 
liding opposites  is  where  the  self-complacency  of  flattered  sentiment  has 
been  innocently  deluded  by  misapprehension  into  a  state  of  exaltation, 
from  which  it  is  abruptly  hurled  by  a  summary  disenchantment,  when 
the  presumed  flatterer  explains  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Cadell  told  Leslie  the  painter  during  his  stay  at  Abbotsford,  that 
as  Sir  Walter  was  leaning  on  Tom  Purdey's  arm,  in  one  of  his  walks— 
and,  by  the  way,  Leslie  gratified  Sir  Walter  with  a  small  whole-length 
sketch  of  his  faithful  Tom — the  latter  said,  ''  Them  are  fine  novels  of 
yours,  Sir  Walter  ;  they  are  just  invaluable  to  me."  '*I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,  Tom."  "Yes,  sir,  for  when  I've  been  out  all  day,  hard  at  work,  and 
come  home  vara  tired,  if  I  sit  down  with  a  pot  of  porter  by  the  fire,  and 
take  up  one  of  your  novels,  I'm  asleep  directly. "§ 

There  is  a  story  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  being  enchanted  by  the  emphatic 
bve  professed  by  a  peasant's  wife  for  the  stock-dove  species.  Here  was 
a  good  woman,  however  lowly  in  estate,  and  homely  in  manners,  who 
could  enter  into  the  poetry  of  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes  and  Mountains,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  regarded  the  stock-dove.  But  eagerly  inciting  the 
dame  to  open  out  her  heart  further  on  the  subject,  how  cruelly  was  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  disenchanted  by  her  sympathetic  companion  going  on  at 
once  to  say,  and  with  equal  or  more  empressement,  *'  Some  like  'em  best 
broiled,  but  stew  'em  with  onions  for  me !" — Had  it  been  Wordsworth 
himself,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him  not  to  beat  that  woman. 

La  Bourgeoise,  ch.  iii.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  L 


i  Lewes,  Life j)f  Jjoethe,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 


,  Memoir  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  i.  96.— The  diction  and  details  of  the  story,  as  thus 
told,  have  a  look  of  not  being  quite  so  Scotch  as  when  the  Scotch  publisher  told 
it  to  the  Anglo-American  painter.  Mr.  Leslie  probably  could  not,  and  would  not, 
have  said  that,  UteraHm  et  verbatim, 

« I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 
Sept.^YOJ^.  GXIJ.  NO.  DLXI.  E  ^ 
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Miss  Goodman  tells  how  the  English  Sisters  of  Mercy  observed  a 
Romish  Chaplain  for  some  months  to  pass  away  the  time  in  tending  a  pet 
lamb,  which  he  led  about  by  a  scarlet  string;  and  how  in  the  early  morn- 
ing he  might  be  seen  gathering  the  rose-leaves  with  the  dew  yet  upon 
them  as  a  breakfast  for  the  gentle  creature.  They  were  quite  concerned 
one  morning  at  perceiving  the  priest  about  to  take  his  walk  unaccom- 
panied by  his  favourite,  and  passed  in  haste  across  the  hall  to  inquire  for 
it ;  to  their  great  grief  he  informed  them  that  the  lamb  was  killed.  They 
waited  for  the  particulars  of  its  untimely  fate,  concluding  the  savage  dogs 
to  be  guilty  ;  but  the  most  unromantic  father  went  on  to  say,  ''  I  found 
it  in  excellent  condition;  feeding  an  animal  on  rose-leaves  certainly  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  the  meat."* — Think,  says  Dr.  Boyd  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  the  great  author,  walking  in  the  summer  fields,  and  saying  to  his  wife, 
as  he  looked  at  the  frisky  lambs,  that  they  seemed  so  innocent  and  happy, 
he  did  not  wonder  that  in  all  ages  the  lamb  had  been  taken  as  the  emblem 
of  happiness  and  innocence :  *'  Think  of  the  revulsion  in  his  mind  when 
the  thoughtful  lady  replied,  after  some  reflection, '  Yes,  lamb  is  very  nice, 
especially  with  mint  sauce !'  "f 

Porthos,  one  of  M.  Dumas's  immortal  three,  quite  interests  lyArtagpian 
by  relating  his  woodland  experiences,  how  he,  the  burly  giant,  roots  up 
trees,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  and  also  to  take  some  birds'-nests;  finding  that 
more  convenient  than  climbing  up  the  trees.  **  You  are  as  pastoral  as 
Tircis,  my  dear  Porthos,"  is  the  Gascon's  admiring  comment  *'  Yes," 
resumed  Porthos:  "  I  like  the  small  eggs  :  I  like  them  very  much  better 
than  larger  ones.  You  have  no  idea  how  delicate  an  omelette  is,  if  made 
of  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  of  linnets,  chaffinches,  starlings,  blackbirds, 
and  thrushes." — "  But  ^ve  hundred  eggs  is  perfectly  monstrous," 
D'Artagnan  ventures  to  object. — ''  A  salad-bowl  will  hold  them  easily 
enough,"  answers  Porthos.f — The  quasi-cynic,  Fairthorn,  in  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  novel,  refuses  the  appeal  for  bread-crumbs  by  the  swans  on  Darrdl'a 
lake,  with  the  exclamation  :  "  Ay,  you  may  grunt ;  I  wish  I  had  you — 
in  a  pie  !"§  Grunt  and  snort — has  the  swan-song  of  antiquity  come  to 
that  ? — to  say  nothing  of  the  pie.  But  where  to  find  an  end  to  these 
rambling  omniana  ? 

Stay ! — ^let  me  see ! — 
Ajr — here  it  shall  be 

At  the  root  of  this  gnarled  and  time-worn  tree, 
Where  Tray  and  I 
Would  often  lie, 

And  watch  the  bright  clouds  as  tbey  floated  by 

In  the  broad  expanse  of  the  clear  blue  sky. 

When  the  sun  was  bidding  the  world  good-bye ; 

And  the  plaintive  Nightingale,  warbling  nigh. 

Poured  forth  her  plamtive  melody ; 

While  the  tender  W  ood-pigeon's  cooing  cry 

Has  made  me  say  to  myseS  with  a  sigh, 

"How  nice  you  would  eat  with  a  steak  in  a  pie  !"|| 

*  Ejiperieneet  of  ua  English  Sister  of  Merc]r. 
t  Recreations  of  a  Coowtry  Parson,  Second  series,  di.  ill. 
i  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  ch.  czliiL 
§  What  will  He  do  with  It?  book  xii.  ch.  iv. 
^; .  R  The  Ingoldsby  Legends:  The  Cenotaph* 
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GLORY  AND  MISFORTUNE. 

PROM    THE    FBENCH. 

Br  Mrs,  Bushby. 

Part  II. 

The  inventory  of  effects,  the  calculation  of  profits,  were  over,  and 
early  next  morning  Mr.  Joseph  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  his 
patron,  whom  he  found  examining  some  hills  of  exchange. 
*'  Be  seated,"  said  Mr.  Guillaume,  pointing  to  a  chair. 
Now  it  was  the^r^^  time  that  the  old  draper  had  ever  desired  a  clerk 
to  be  seated  in  his  presence.  .  Joseph  Lebas  started. 
''  Joseph,  the  inventory  is  finished  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  dividend  is  one  of  the  best  you  have  had." 

"Don't  use  these  newfangled  words,  sir — say  the  product,  Joseph, 
Well,  my  boy,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  owe  partly  to  you  these 
results,  and  I  have  therefore  resolved  not  to  keep  you  longer  on  jk  salary. 
Madame  Guillaume  has  suggested  giving  you  an  interest  in  the  concern. 
A-hem,  Joseph !  Guillaume,  Lebas,  and  Co.  will  sound  very  well,  won't 
it?     We  must  add  the  Co.  for  sound's  sake." 

The  unbidden  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Lebas,  as  he  replied: 

"Ah,  Mr.  Guillaume!  how  have  I  merited  so  much  goodness?  I 
have  only  done  my  duty.     I  am  poor,  and  it  was  enough  that ** 

He  stopped,  and  rubbed  the  cuff  of  his  left  arm  with  his  right  hand, 
not  daring  to  look  up.  The  old  man  smiled,  and  bethought  him  that  the 
modest  youth  required  some  little  encouragement. 

"  However,  Joseph,  I  do  not  know  that  you  deserve  much  after  all,  for 
you  do  not  place  as  much  confidence  in  me  as  I  place  in  you." 

The  clerk  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  You  have  secrets  from  me,  sir.  For  upwards  of  two  years  I  have 
told  you  all  my  affairs — there  is  nothing  on  my  mind  concealed  from  you, 
but  you !     Which  way  have  your  thoughts  been  wandermg,  sir  ?" 

Joseph  coloured  violently. 

"  Aha  r'  cried  Mr.  Guillaume^  <<  you  Cracied  you  could  deceive  a  sly 
old  fox  like  me,  did  you  ?     But  I  can  see  what  I  can  see." 

"What!"  exdaimed Joseph,  examining  his  patron's  countenance  as 
attentively  as  his  patron  was  examining  his.  "  What !  you  know  then 
that  .  .  .  Hove?" 

"  I  know  all,  you  dog!"  replied  his  respectable  patron,  chuckling  and 
taking  him  by  the  ear ;  "  and  I  pardon  all,  for-— did  I  not  do  the  same 
myself?" 

"And  you  will  bestow  her  upon  me ?" 

"  Yes,  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  with  her,  my  boy !  I  shall  give  you 
that  sum,  and  we  shall  enter  on  a  new  firm  ;  we  shall  stick  to  business 
together,  my  son — for  there's  nothing  like  business  after  all.  Fools  may 
say  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it ;  but,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing— to  watch  your  time  with  anxiety,  to  outwit  your  neighbour,  in  a 
fair  way^  miwc/— to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear — to  set  on  foot  an  extensive 
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fpecolatioo — to  tremble  lest  it  should  fail — aiui  to  see  it  at  last  soccessfal ' 
— hey !  Joseph — this  is  gamiog  to  some  purpose :  this  is  life !     Like  old 
Cberrel,  I  shall  die  at  mj  post ;  hot   I  shall  take  it  easj,  Joseph — 
when *' 

In  the  heat  of  the  greatest  rhapsody  which  the  worthy  Goillaiime  had 
erer  iaWen  into,  he  had  not  noticed  his  clerk,  who  was  crying  like  a 
child. 

^  But,  Joseph,  my  poor  lad,  what  is  the  matter  ?** 

^  Ah,  I  do  so  lore — so  lore,  Monsieor  GoiUaame,  that  I  beHere  ...  I 
fear  .  .  .  my  heart  fiuls  me         ** 

**  Well,  well,  coorage,  my  boy  !"  cried  the  softened  fiither ;  "  yon  are 
happier  than  yoo  think,  for,  hark'ee,  Joseph,  she  lores  yon  !  I  know  it, 
that  I  do."  And  he  peered  with  his  little  green  eyes  into  Joseph's  hc» 
as  he  half  whispered  the  last  words. 

Transported  beyond  himself,  Joseph  Lebas  shouted,  "  Mjss  Ang^ta, 
Miss  Angnsta !"  And  he  was  roshing  from  the  room,  when  he  found 
himself  clutched  in  an  iron  grasp,  and  his  thunderstmck  patron  brought 
him  vigorously  back. 

<*  What  has  Augusta  to  do  with  this  matter  T*  asked  Mr.  Guillaume,  in 
a  Toice  that  petrified  the  unhappy  clerk. 

'*Is  it  not  her  .  .  .  not  her  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  that  I  loTe?"  stam- 
mered he. 

Mr.  Guillaume,  disconcerted  at  his  own  want  of  penetration,  seated 
himself  slowly,  and  placing  hb  hands  before  his  hce^  began  to  reflect  on 
the  awkward  position  of  things,  while  poor  Joseph,  the  picture  of  shame 
and  despiur,  remained  standing  before  him. 

''  Joseph,'*  said  the  old  merchant,  addressing  him  with  cold  dignity, 
**  it  was  of  Virginia  I  was  speaking.  I  know  that  lore  cannot  be  com- 
manded; but  I  also  know  your  discretion.  You  will  think  better  of  all 
this,  for  I  will  not  let  Augusta  marry  before  Virginia;  yoor  interest  is 
ten  per  cent,  in  farour  of  Virginia." 

The  poor  clerk,  whom  love  had  inspired  with  miraeuloos  courage, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  that 
Mr.  Gmllaume's  systematic  ideas  began  to  yield. 

**  What  the  deWl,  Joseph !  you  know  very  weU  that  there  are  ten 
years  between  the  ages  of  my  daughters.  Why,  man,  Mademoiselle 
Cherrel  was  no  beauty,  yet  she  has  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  me. 
What  would  you  have  ?  Perhaps  the  affair  can  be  otherwise  arranged; 
we  shall  see—- — but  Madame  Guillaume !  Humph  !  Well,  well— offer 
your  arm  to  Augusta  this  morning,  my  boy,  when  we  go  to  mass." 

The  conclusion  of  these  disjointed  sentences  delighted  the  lovelorn 
clerk.  He  had  already,  in  his  own  mind,  fixed  upon  a  friend  to  be  the 
husband  of  Miss  Virginia,  and,  squeezing  the  hand  of  his  intended  father- 
in-law,  he  left  the  room  with  a  tripping  step,  and  an  assurance  that  all 
would  go  right. 

**  What  will  Madame  Guillaume  think !"  was  a  reflection  not  par- 
ticularly comfortable  to  the  doughty  draper  when  he  was  lefb  to  himself. 

At  breakfast,  Madame  Guillanme  and  Virginia,  whom  the  prudent 
master  of  the  house  had  left  in  ignorance  of  the  morning's  disappoint- 
ment, favoured  Joseph  Lebas,  much  to  his  embarrassment^  with  sondiy  very 
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significant  looks.  The  clerk's  evident  bashfulness  was  g^reatly  appreciated 
by  hb  mother-in-law  to  be ;  and,  in  high  spirits,  she  permitted  herself 
to  joke  a  little  in  allusion  to  the  delicate  affair  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
But  these  digressions  from  her  wonted  propriety  were  rebuked  by  the 
imperturbable  gravity  of  her  husband,  whose  love  of  decorum  was  so 
potent  as  to  induce  him  to  desire  that  Mr.  Joseph  and  Miss  Augusta 
should  walk  together  to  church  that  morning ;  a  degree  of  delicacy  on 
his  part  for  which  the  matron  duly  honoured  him. 

'^  Do  you  not  think,  Miss  Augusta,'*  said  the  trembling  clerk,  "  that 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  good  credit,  like  Mr.  Guillaume,  for  example^ 
might  amuse)  herself  a  little  more  than  your  mother  does  P — that  she 
might  wear  jewels,  and  keep  a  carriage  ?  Oh,  if  /  were  married,  I 
would  take  all  the  labour,  and  letvmy  wife  enjoy  herself.  I  should  not 
let  her  be  in  the  shop.  Mr.  Guillaume  is  quite  right  to  do  as  he  does, 
because  it  suits  your  mother's  taste.  But  if  a  wife  knows  how  to  super- 
intend everything,  cast  up  accounts,  write  a  letter  on  a  push,  and  attend 
to  her  household  affairs,  so  that  she  should  not  be  quite  idle,  it  would  be 
enough   for  me.     And  after  seven  o'clock  the  shop  should  be  shut; 

then  for  amusement.     /  would  go  to  public  places — to  parties ^but— 

jou  are  not  listening  to  me!" 

•*  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Joseph;  but  what  do  you  say  to  painting  ?  That 
is  a  fine  employment." 

*^  Yes  ;  there  are  some  master  house-painters  who  make  money." 
Thus  marshalled,  the  party  reached  the  church  of  Saint  Leu,  and  took 
their  places  under  the  arrangement  of  Madame  Guillaume,  who  placed 
Augusta  on  one  side  of  her,  Virginia  on  the  other  side,  and  next  to  her 
Jklr.  Joseph  Lebas.  During  the  first  part  of  the  service  all  went  well 
letween  Augusta  and  Henri  de  Sommervieuz,  who,  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  used  his  eyes  with  much  devotion  ;  but  subsequently  Madame 
Guillaume  discovered  that  her  youngest  daughter  was  holding  her  prayer- 
look  upside  down.  She  began  to  rate  her  soundly,  when,  raising  her 
^eil,  and  following  the  direction  of  Augusta's  glances,  she  perceived 
through  her  spectacles  the  young  artist,  whose  elegant  figure  and  dress 
l>e8poke  him  rather  some  cavalry  officer  out  of  regimentals  than  a  sober 
man  of  business.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  violent  flurry  into 
'which  the  starched  Madame  Guillaume  was  thrown  on  discovering  a 
clandestine  acquaintance,  the  danger  and  extent  of  which  her  prudery 
mnd  ignorance  made  her  greatly  exaggerate. 

She  snatched  the  tell-tale  prayer-book  from  Augusta's  hand,  and 
placed  it  properly,  exclaiming,  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  almost  inar- 
ticulate from  rage : 

**  Hold  your  book  straight,  miss,  and  do  not  be  so  sinful  as  to  raise 
jrour  eyes  from  your  prayers,  or  I'll  make  you  repent  it.  After  church, 
^our  father  and  I  will  have  a  word  with  you." 

This  rebuke  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  poor  Augusta.  She  felt  ready 
to  faint,  but  struggled  against  the  sensation  for  fear  of  causing  a  scene 
in  the  church.  However,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  much  she  was  agitated, 
for  her  prayer-book  trembled  in  her  hand,  and  tears  fell  fast  on  every 
page  she  turned. 

The  artist  was  favoured  with  a  furious  look  from  the  glaring  eyes  of 
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j&d  MCRst;  Wt  Yv^BmL,  «b  iud  iHieEi  Idodhr  cwMwfii^  ker  ibiier,  wit 
i&  eMD^jaDnut  ai  t&  steal  to  tiie  ooor  of  tiie  enBeO-TwiB  to  fiibeB  and 
fick  «p  a  Btde  of  viat  vas  g*oaii^  oul  Oa  tiie  £i9t  joanKT  tkat  die 
aaia  nvB  tLe  tibiid  to  iIm*  aemtd  itorr.  iIk  faeai^  ivr  fidwr  aaj  : 

*"  WMdd  JOB  kiU  5tNr  daagirto,  madlMi  r 

''Mvpcior  ^orrMdVnpMato  ber  Atnandabter,  '•papaiide. 

And  wiat  are  <^  goiag  to  ^o  ia  Henri  F*  aAcd  tibe  iiMfli  girL 
Tirpaia  agaia  d^r??9ided,  bat  doi  toK  ife  irBniiiH<  kigu  absent, 
lor  ibe  bad  irmboid  tbat  Mr.  L^ms  bmid  Aa^vla.  It »  otdaioed 
dat,  OD  iim  awjaoiatile  dar,  a  boaee  gcBenflr  ao  calai  dbarid  be  a  bdL 
Mr,  CaiTliiiMf  tbiev  Joeepb  Lrbai  into  deipair  bj  «<»Mng  to  bni  ibat 
Ai^vpta  k^ed  a  atmtgcr.  Lebas,  wbo  bad  kat  im>  toK  bi  admoig'  one 
of  bu  friciijdft  to  propcxK  for  \li^g:iiiiiL  sav  aS  bis  bopei  uiulaiued.  Mki 
Vbgixda,  otmndoQed  br  tbe  kaowie^e  tbat  Mr.  Josepb  bad  m  a 
floaidXT  refused  ber,  vas  aeued  witb  a  TioleDt  beadaebe;  aad,  iaetlj,  the 
ezpJ^siatkjD  wbieb  bad  tikea  plaee  beiweca  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Gaflkinne^ 
briDgiag  to  figbt  sooie  diffevRKei  of  opiaiooL  bad,  Cor  tbe  tbird  time  in 
Ibeir  lives,  caoeed  a  diwrnnon  wbicb  iiianifcitgd  it9^  ia  a  Yciy  &- 
agreeabie  waj.  It  wai  late  in  tbe  day  wben  AagiHti,  pale  and  trpwibling, 
wod  vitb  red  ejei,  wai  aidered  to  appear  before  ber  parents.  Sbe  gave 
ftankly  ih^  Aatt  bistoij  of  ber  lore,  and,  nawiind  bj  wctbiiig  in  ber 
fitber^s  look,  sbe  took  eoang«  to  proooaMe  the  name  of  Henri  de  Som- 
menrieoz,  eonieased  thai  Ae  bad  written  to  bim,  and  with  tears  in  ber 
cjres  deelaxed  tbat  sbe  eoold  oerer  be  bipp j  if  sbe  were  saerifieed  to 
another. 

**  Bot,  Aagnsta,  joo  do  not  know  what  painters  are!"  cried  ber 
mother  in  a  tone  «^  horror. 

""M^dme  Giallanme!"  exebdmed  tbe  €uber,  with  a  stem  look  that 
imposed  silence  CD  his  wife.  "  Angnsta,"  said  he,  ^^  artists  are  in  genend 
beggars.  Tbe3r  are  spendthrifts,  and  almost  always  good  for  notfaing. 
Tbe  kte  M.  Joseph  Vemet,  the  kte  M.  Lekain,  and  the  kte  M.  Norerre, 
used  to  deal  with  me.  Ah,  if  yon  bat  knew  liow  this  Norerre,  how  the 
Cberalier  de  Saint  George,  and,  above  all,  bow  M.  Pbilidor  served  yoor 
poor  grandfather  CbeTreL  They  are  odd  sort  of  people,  I  aasore  yon. 
Tbey  can  talk  TCfy  findy,  thdr  manners  are  vastly  fiisrinatiBg;  nev^ 

did  yoor  Monsieur  Somer  .  .  .  Sonmi " 

**De  Sommervieux,  papa-'' 

^  Well,  well,  De  Sommenrieiix  be  it !  Never  was  he  sweeter  upon 
yoo  than  tbe  Cberalier  de  Saint  George  was  upon  me  the  day  I  obtained 
a  ieotence  from  the  consul  against  him.     They  called  tbemselres  quality 

folki,  too,  fimneriy " 

^But^  papa,  lienri  t$  noble  ....  and  he  writes  me  that  he  is  rich; 
btf  hthet  wa«  called  tbe  Count  de   Sommenieux  before  the  rero- 
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At  this,  Mr.  Guillaume  looked  towards  his  terrible  better-half ;  but, 
like  an  obstinate  woman  as  she  was,  she  sat  in  sulky  silence,  beatin^^  her 
foot  agdnst  the  floor.  However,  she  could  not  constrain  herself  long, 
and  had  just  burst  into  invective,  when  the  noise  of  a  carriage  driving 
up  ta  the  door  arrested  the  storm. 

In  another  moment  Madame  Vernier  was  announced,  and  looking  by 
turns  at  the  three  actors  in  this  domestic  scene,  she  exclaimed  : 

*'  I  know  all,  and  I  come  to  Noah's  Ark  like  the  dove  with  the  olive- 
branch.     You  will  find  this  allegory  in   the  '  Genius  of  Christianity,* 
Madame  Guillaume.     But  do  you  know  that  this  Monsieur  de  Sommer- 
vieux  is  a  charming  man.     This  very  morning  he  presented  me  with  my 
own  portrait,  done  in  a  first-rate  style.     It  is  worth  at  least  six  thousand 
francs,"  she  added,  slapping  Mr.  Guillaume  on  the  back.     **  I  know  Mr. 
de  Sommervieux  intimately ;  he  was  introduced  to  me  a  fortnight  ago. 
He  is  the  life  of  all  my  parties  now.     I  know,  too,  that  he  adores  Au- 
gusta, for  he  told  me  so  himself.     And  he  shall  have  her.     Ah,  cousin, 
don't  keep  shaking  your  head  so,  as  much  as  to  say  '  He  shan't  have  her.' 
Do  you  know  it  is  sdd  he  will  be  created  a  baron  soon,  and  that  he  has 
just  been  named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the  emperor  him- 
self at  the  salon?     Monsieur  Vernier  is  his  notary,  and  knows  all  his 
affairs ;  he  is  worth  twenty-four  thousand  livres   a  year.     Why,    the 
father-in-law  of  such  a  man  might  become  something — mayor  of  a  town, 
for  instance.     Was  not  Mr.  Dupont  made  a  count  because  he  was  a 
mayor,  and  had  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  return  from  Vienna  ? 
Oh,  /  vote  for  the  marriage.     I  quite  adore  this  charming  young  man. 
N^ever  mind,  Augusta,  you  will  be  so  happy,  and  all  the  world  will  envy 
you.     The  Duchess  de  Carigliano,  who  conies  to  my  soirees,  is  quite 
crazy  about  Henri  de  Sommervieux.     Some  people  are  even  so  ill  natured 
-as  to  say  that  she  only  comes  to  my  house  to  meet  him,  as  if  a  little 
duchess  of  yesterday  as  she  is,  should  consider  it  any  condescension  to 
visit  me,     Augusta,"  she  continued,  having  paused  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  "  I  have  seen  the  portrait.     Bless  me,  how  beautiful  it  is !     Do 
-you  know  the  emperor  sent  for  it  to  see  it,  and  said  to  the  high  con- 
stable that  if  many  such  women  could  be  found  at  his  court  during  the 
visits  of  so  many  kings,  he  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the 
|>eace  of  Europe." 

It  is  easy  to  divine  the  result  of  Madame  Vernier's  seductive  discourse. 
The  storms  with  which  this  day  had  commenced  resembled  those  of 
nature,  leaving,  when  the  clouds  had  cleared  away,  a  more  bright  and 
l>eautiful  serenity. 

At  this  singular  epoch  commerce  and  wealth  were  more  than  ever 
imbued  with  the  mania  of  making  great  alliances,  and  the  nobility  of 
the  Empire  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  these  inclinations. 
Mr.  Guillaume  was  extremely  opposed  to  this  deplorable  passion;  his 
favourite  axioms  were  that,  to  be  happy,  a  woman  should  marry  a  man  of 
her  own  rank  in  life  ;  that  one  was  always,  sooner  or  later,  punished  for 
endeavouring  to  mount  too  high ;  that  love  so  seldom  resisted  the  wear 
and  tear  of  domestic  affairs,  that  to  be  happy  long  it  was  necessary  to 
find  very  solid  qualities  in  each  other ;  that  one  must  not  be  cleverer 
than  the  other,  because  they  should  assimilate  in  everything;  and  that 
when  a  husband  spoke   Greek,  and  his  wife  spoke  Latin,  they  ran  a 
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great  risk  of  being  starved  to  death  ; — this  latter  sentence,  in  short,  was 
a  sort  of  proverb  of  the  old  man's.  He  compared  unequal  marriages  to 
those  sorts  of  stuff  made  of  silk  and  cotton,  in  which  the  silk  always  cuts 
the  cotton  in  the  end.  However,  there  is  so  much  vanity  at  the  bottom 
of  every  man's  heart,  that  all  his  boasted  prudence  gave  way  before  the 
volubility  of  Madame  Vernier,  and  the  severe  Madame  Guillaume  herself 
consented  to  receive  Monsieur  Henri  de  Sommervieux. 

The  old  man  went  to  look  for  Joseph  Lebas,  to  whom  he  explained 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  same  evening  beheld  under  the  roof 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  young  painter,  himself  and  his  dear  Augusta, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Vernier;  Joseph  Lebas,  who  contented  himself 
with  taking  patience ;  Miss  Virginia,  whose  headache  had  worn  off ;  and 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Guillaume,  whose  good  humour  was  at  its  height 
when,  during  the  dessert,  Henri  de  Sommervieux  made  them  a  present  of 
the  identical  picture  which  they  had  gone  in  vain  to  see. 

"  How  droll !"  cried  Mr.  Guillaume,  "  that  thirty  thousand  francs 
should  have  been  offered  for  a  picture  of  this  place !" 

"  There  are  the  very  frills  to  my  cap,"  remarked  Madame  Guillaume. 
*'  And  those  stuffs  hanging  up  !*'  added  Joseph  ;  '^  one  could  almost 
handle  them  1" 

**  Draperies  are  always  an  improvement,"  replied  the  painter.  "  We 
modem  artists  would  be  but  too  happy  if  we  could  attain  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  antique  draperies." 

"  You  like  drapery,  then  ?"  cried  Mr.  Guillaume.  "  Odds  bodkins  ! 
look  at  that  damask,  my  young  friend.  Since  you  esteem  commerce,  we 
shall  understand  one  another.  And  why  despise  it  ?  The  world  com- 
menced by  commerce,  since  Adam  sold  Paradise  for  an  apple ;  that,  by 
the  way,  was  no  very  famous  speculation,  good  sirs !" 

And  the  old  draper  laughed  long  and  loudly  at  his  own  wit — wit  with 
which  the  champagne,  which  he  had  been  freely  circulating,  had  inspired 
him.  The  eyes  of  the  young  artist  were  so  blinded  by  love  that  he 
fancied  his  future  connexions  very  amiable,  nay,  almost  agreeable,  and 
he  did  not  disdain  to  enter  into  their  not  too  refined  hilarity.  He 
therefore  pleased  generally. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  guests  had  departed,  and  while  Madame 
Guillaume  was  hurrying  from  table  to  chimney-piece,  from  chandeliers  to 
candlesticks,  blowing  out  the  lights,  her  husband  called  Augusta,  and 
thus  addressed  her : 

"  My  dear  child,  you  shall  marry  your  Mr.  de  Sommervieux,  since  you 
wish  it.  Risk  your  capital  of  happiness  if  you  will,  but  /  am  not  to  be 
taken  in  with  these  fine  stories  of  gaining  thirty  thousand  francs  by  spoil- 
ing good  canvas.  I  know  well  that  money  which  is  got  so  easily  flies  as 
fast.  Did  I  not  myself  this  very  evening  hear  that  hair-brained  young 
fellow  say,  that  money  being  round,  it  is  good  to  make  it  roll  ?  He  does 
not  seem  to  know  that,  if  it  is  round  for  prodigals,  it  is  flat  for  those  who 
have  sense  enough  to  put  it  up.  Now,  my  girl,  this  fine  gentleman  of 
yours  speaks  of  giving  you  smart  carriages,  splendid  jewels;  if  he  has 
money,  and  chooses  to  spend  it  upon  you,  so  be  it — I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  that ;  but  as  to  what  /  am  to  give  you,  I  have  no  notion  that  the 
gold  amassed  with  so  much  difficulty  should  go  in  coaches  and  trumpery 
gewgaws.  Those  who  spend  too  much  are  never  rich.  Paris  can't  be 
bought  with  fifty  thousand  crowns,  and,  though  I  may  leave  you  one  day 
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or  other  some  hundred  thousands  of  francs,  I  shall  make  you  wait  for 
them,  please  Heaven  !  as  long  as  possible.  I  got  your  betrothed  iuto  a 
comer,  and,  d'ye  see,  it  was  no  great  task  for  a  greybeard  like  me  to 
come  round  a  half-witted  artist,  so  he  has  consented  to  marry  without 
any  claim  on  your  fortune.  I  shall  have  an  eye  to  the  contract,  too, 
that  the  money  he  talks  of  settling  on  you  may  be  tightly  tied  down. 
Why,  child,  I  hope  to  be  a  grandfather  by-and-by,  and  I  must  look  sharp 
in  good  time  for  my  grandchildren's  interests.  Swear  to  me  never  to 
sign  any  deed  without  my  advice,  or,  if  I  shall  have  gone  to  rejoin  our 
Father  Chevrel,  swear  to  me  that  you  will  always  consult  Joseph  Lebas, 
your  brother-in-law.     Swear !" 

"  I  swear  it,  father,"  said  Augusta.  Satisfied  with  her  promise,  the 
old  man  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  soon  after  the  whole  household 
were  buried  in  repose. 

A  few  months  after  this  memorable  Sunday,  two  very  difierent 
marriages  took  place  at  the  church  of  Saint  Leu.  Augusta  and  Henri 
de  Sommervieux  presented  themselves  at  the  altar  in  all  the  ^clat  of  youth 
and  beauty,  richly  dressed,  and  with  a  brilliant  equipage  in  attendance. 
Virginia,  led  by  the  modest  Mr.  Lebas,  and  brought  thither  in  a  decent 
hackney-coach,  quietly  followed  her  younger  sister,  like  a  shadow  neces- 
sary to  the  harmony  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Guillaume  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  have  Virginia  married  first.  The  clergy  thought  fit  to  give  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  most  elegant  of  the  brides. 

In  the  evening  the  family  separated  after  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  one  of  those  solid  suppers  of  which  the  present  generation  do  not  even 
retain  the  remembrance.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Guillaume  remained  in 
the  handsome  house  they  had  lately  taken  in  the  Rue  du  Colombier, 
where  the  marriages  had  been  celebrated.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lebas 
returned  in  their  hackney-coach  to  their  old  quarters  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  ^'  Chat  qui  pelote,"  while  the  artist 
carried  his  beloved  Augusta  in  triumph  to  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
dwellings  in  Paris. 

The  warmth  of  Henri's  passion  for  his  young  wife  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  during  the  first  year  of  their  union,  and  not  the 
slightest  cloud  appeared  to  trouble  their  matrimonial  horizon.  Henri 
seemed  to  revel  amidst  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry  and  love,  while 
Augusta  lived  in  the  clouds.  Unaccustomed  if^  reflection,  she  thought 
only  of  the  passing  moment,  and  satisfied  that  her  Henri  was  devoted  to 
her,  she  fancied  that  the  ardour  of  his  feelings  would  never  abate.  She 
made  no  calculations  for  the  future,  and  did  not,  as  a  well-trained  woman 
of  the  world  would  have  done,  begin  by  a  thousand  pretty  little  caprices 
to  create  an  empire  oyer  her  husband.  Thus  she  learned  no  lessons  but 
those  of  love;  and  though  now  a  wife,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family,  she 
remained  the  simple  girl  who  had  lived  so  obscurely  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis.  She  never  thought  of  trying  to  acquire  the  manners,  the  informa- 
tion, the  tone  of  that  society  with  which  she  was  now  destined  to  mix ; 
and  if  she  chanced  to  say  anything  at  variance  with  Henri's  ideas,  the 
young  artist  laughed  as  one  laughs  at  the  first  faults  which  a  stranger 
makes  in  our  language,  but  which  at  length  become  tiresome  if  they  are 
not  corrected.  In  process  of  time,  however,  Augusta  became  a  mother, 
and  Henri,  who  had  neglected  his  profession  since  the  marriage,  which 
had  added  such  a  charm  to  his  life,  felt  the  necessity  of  returniug  to  his 
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labours  and  previous  habits.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  painting, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  go  into  the  world,  and  society  soon  resumed 
its  claims  upon  him.  For  a  time  Henri  was  vain  of  showing  off  his 
beautiful  wife,  and  the  admiration  accorded  to  her  flattered  his  self-love, 
while  to  Augusta  it  was  a  new  harvest  of  pleasure  to  shine  in  the  glory 
borrowed  from  her  husband*s  talents,  and  to  see  herself  the  envy  of  all 
the  women.  But,  alas !  it  was  the  last  light  which  conjugal  happiness 
was  to  shed  upon  the  unsophisticated  Madame  de  Sommervieux,  for  her 
husband*s  vanity  soon  took  the  alarm,  when,  in  spite  of  all  his  watchful- 
ness, she  betrayed  her  ignorance  of  good  society  by  some  inelegant  ex- 
pression or  narrow-minded  idea. 

The  character  of  Henri  de  Sommervieux,  kept  under  for  upwards  of 
two  years,  first  by  the  anxieties  and  afterwards  by  the  charms  of  love, 
broke  out  in  its  native  colours  when  that  passion  had  in  a  great  degree 
subsided  beneath  the  chilling  hand  of  time.  Poetry,  painting,  and  the 
exquisite  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  however  neglected  for  a  space, 
will  always  assert  their  empire  over  cultivated  minds.  And  Henri'«  had 
only  slumbered  because  he  had  been  lost  in  a  dream  that  had  fascinated 
his  senses,  and  blinded  his  mental  vision.  But  when  the  lover  had,  like 
a  child,  gathered  wild  flowers  until  its  hands  were  full,  the  scene  was 
changed. 

If  the  painter  showed  his  wife  any  of  his  finest  sketches,  the  designs 
for  his  best  compositions,  he  only  heard  her  remark,  like  her  father : 

"  It  is  very  pretty." 

The  admiration  which  she  evinced  for  her  husband's  paintings  seemed 
to  spring  from  her  love  for  himself.  She  liked  them  because  they  were 
his  work :  it  was  the  artist,  not  the  art,  she  valued,  and  one  look  from 
him  was  worth  all  the  pictures  in  the  world.  In  short,  Henri  could  not 
deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Augusta  had  no  soul  for  the  refined 
pleasures  of  life  ;  she  inhabited  not  his  sphere  ;  she  was  utterly  common- 
place. Ordinary  people  cannot  conceive  the  sufferings  of  that  being  who, 
united  to  another  by  the  most  intimate  of  ties,  is  obliged  at  all  times  to 
repress  every  working  of  the  mind,  and  to  annihilate  the  imagery  which 
a  magic  power  has,  as  it  were,  compelled  them  to  create.  For  such  a 
one  it  is  a  lingering  torment,  more  hard  to  be  borne  because  fate  ordains 
that  they  shall  be  companions  for  life.  It  is  not  well  to  thwart  the  bias 
of  nature,  for  that  is  as  inexorable  as  necessity  itself. 

Henri  took  refuge  in  the  calm  and  silence  of  his  studio,  hoping  that  the 
habit  of  living  among  clever  people  might  improve  his  wife,  and  develop 
in  her  those  germs  of  talent  which  some  believe  to  be  inherent  in  all 
minds.  Augusta  was  too  sincerely  pious  not  to  be  shocked  at  the  con- 
versation of  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  day;  she  thought  their  bon-mots  little 
better  than  blasphemy,  and  therefore  she  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  society  in  which  she  moved  a  feeling  of  distrust,  which  rendered 
her  somewhat  of  a  constraint.  In  fact,  she  was  a  gene,  and  artists' 
gSnes  are  apt  to  become  disagreeable.  They  amused  themselves  bj 
ridiculing  the  sanctity  and  the  primness  of  poor  Augusta,  who  had  in- 
Toluntarily  acquired  some  of  her  worthy  mother* s  excessive  prudery  of 
demeanour.  A  few  epigrams,  written,  as  it  were,  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
badinage,  reached  Henri's  knowledge.  There  was  nothing  positively 
offensive  about  these  jeux  d'esprit,  therefore  he  could  take  no  notice  of 
them;  but  they  left  a  dangerous  impression  on  a  mind  so  easily  in- 
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fluenced  as  his  was.  Thus  he  hegan  insensibly  to  feel  a  coolness  towards 
his  wife,  which,  if  not  speedily  overcome,  could  only  go  on  increasing ; 
for  conjugal  love  may  be  compared  to  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill :  once  at 
the  top,  you  must  avoid  a  single  downward  step,  for  the  descent  is  as 
rapid  as  slippery ;  the  painter's  love,  unhappily,  was  on  the  declination. 
Henri,  considering  himself  thrown  away  upon  a  person  so  inferior  as  he 
DOW  deemed  Augusta,  fancied  himself  justified  in  neglecting  her ;  while 
Aug^usta,  having  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  herself,  met  his  cold- 
ness by  a  reserved  and  melancholy  silence.  She  never  complained,  but 
her  altered  looks  conveyed  reproach. 

Sometimes,  when  Mr.  de  Sommervieux,  fatigued  with  painting,  lefib 
his  studio  before  the  usual  hour,  he  would  find  Augusta  mending  with 
minute  care  his  linen,  or  that  of  the  house.  She  furnished  liberally,  and 
without  a  murmur,  the  money  required  for  the  extravagances  of  her 
husband ;  but,  to  make  amends  for  this,  she  was  strictly  economical  upon 
herself  and  the  little  details  of  housekeeping.  Such  economy  Henri 
looked  upon  as  mean  and  vulgar,  for  artists  generally  know  no  middle 
state  between  prodigality  and  ruin.  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  the 
succession  of  trifles  which,  step  by  step,  undermined  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  this  ill-assorted  couple.  Henri  seemed  now  to  like  any  place 
better  than  home ;  but  his  favourite  haunt  was  the  gay  abode  of  the 
fashionable  Duchess  de  Carigliano,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  charitable 
friend  enlightened  the  innocent  Augusta  on  the  nature  of  his  attachment 
to  that  celebrated  coquette.  At  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  to  see  her- 
self neglected  for  a  woman  past  thirty,  was  no  small  mortification  to  the 
dispirited  Augusta ;  nor  was  this  at  all  compensated  for  by  the  adulation 
she  received  from  the  most  fascinating  roues  of  the  day,  for,  in  the  midst 
of  seductions,  Augusta  remained  virtuous.  Too  late  she  perceived  that 
there  are  mesalliances  in  mind  as  well  as  mesalliances  in  manners  and 
rank ;  a  veil,  as  it  were,  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  beheld 
those  deficiencies  on  her  own  part,  arising  from  her  want  of  education, 
which  placed  so  formidable  a  barrier  between  the  complete  union  of  her 
floul  with  that  of  Henri.  Her  love  for  him  led  her  to  excuse  him,  and  to 
lay  the  blame  on  herself,  and  she  determined,  by  improving  herself,  to 
make  herself  more  worthy  of  his  regard. 

With  an  energ^y  miraculous  in  a  woman  unaccustomed  to  mental 
exertion,  Madame  de  Sommervieux  endeavoured  to  change  her  character, 
her  manners,  and  her  habits.  But  though  she  toiled  through  volumes, 
though  she  laboured  with  perseverance,  she  only  succeeded  in  becoming 
less  ignorant.  Quickness  of  repartee,  and  the  graces  of  conversation,  are 
either  gifts  of  nature  or  the  fruits  of  an  education  commenced  in  the 
cradle.  She  could  take  pleasure  in  music,  but  could  neither  sing  nor  play 
with  taste ;  she  could  read  literary  works,  and  admire  poetry,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  embellish  her  rebellious  memory  ;  she  could  listen  to  intellec- 
tual or  brilliant  discourse,  but  was  quite  unable  to  join  in  it.  Then  her 
bigoted  religious  opinions  and  former  prejudices  showed  themselves  at 
every  step,  and  prevented  her  assimilating  with  the  people  among  whom 
she  now  moved.  Worse  than  all,  there  had  stolen  into  Henri's  mind  a 
sort  of  prepossession  against  her,  which  she  could  not  overcome,  and  the 
very  excess  of  her  desire  to  please,  the  very  terror  she  felt  of  offending 
him^  embarrassed  her  so  much  that  she  often  trembled  in  his  presence. 
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"  It  is  better  to  be  in  company  with  a  dead  man  than  an  absent  man,*' 
■ome  writer  has  remarked,  but  I  forget  who  it  was.  The  remark  must  not 
be  understood  as  regarding  absences  of  mind  assumed  to  deceive  ob« 
servers.  Some  men  have  recourse  to  these  in  order  to  be  supposed,  by 
exhibiting  an  appearance  of  profound  thoughtfulness,  that  they  are 
capable  of  a  reflection  which  is  not  in  their  nature.  In  reality  they 
are  only  pondering  on  the  existing  deception  they  practise,  and  consider- 
ing how  it  will  be  likely  to  fulfil  their  expectations.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
minds  of  the  larger  part  of  mankind  are  governed  by  sensual  impressions 
implicitly  followed,  with  no  appeal  to  reason.  Some  would  fain  be 
thought  wiser  than  nature  made  them,  and  appear  with  a  show  of 
absence  to  sustain  the  impression,  so  that  if  they  cannot  exhibit  the  wares 
supposed  to  be  in  their  possession,  they  think  they  shall  not  have  credit 
for  them,  just  as  the  common  dealer  in  goods  wishes  to  have  credit  for  a 
vast  assortment  in  his  warehouse  unseen,  as  well  as  for  those  in  his  shop, 
and  this  he  would  indicate  by  some  trickery.  Such  persons,  by  taci- 
turnity and  gravity  of  bearing,  endeavour  to  indicate  mental  depth  under 
a  shallow  superficies.  Their  mental  absence,  as  they  would  have  it  to  be, 
is  but  a  fictitious  abstraction  that  imposes  upon  observers,  or  the  idea  of 
a  profound  intellect  in  more  than  customary  activity.  There  is  an  ocean 
of  Atlantic  magnitude  between  real  thinkers  and  those  who  imagine  they 
are  thinking  only  because  they  put  on  the  appearance  of  it. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  shallow  affectation  of  what  with  some  is 
next  to  impossible.  It  is  the  extreme  of  ill  manners  to  use  disguises  in 
our  social  intercourse,  if  it  be  not  an  insult  to  others.  A  weak  mind. can 
alone  generate  the  idea.  It  is  not  to  be  pardoned  that  any  member  of  a 
social  body  should  seek  credit  for  violating  the  simplest  of  conventional 
regulations,  under  the  plea  of  an  inattention  that  is  factitious,  for  it  is  a 
species  of  falsehood,  an  attempt  to  deceive  others  if  they  are  not  among 
the  most  discriminating,  in  order  to  obtain  a  consideration  for  what  does 
not  really  exist. 

To  pass  over  this  fictitious  abstraction,  the  result  of  vanity,  which  is 
but  wilful  inaction,  mistaken  by  others  for  a  real,  and  only  noting  it 
in  a  passing  manner  as  a  part  of  the  subject,  however  little  related  to  it  or 
the  reverse,  thus  guarding  against  any  mistake,  it  is  proper  to  proceed  to 
the  more  immediate  object.  Real  absence  of  mind  upon  subjects  of  im- 
portance, often,  indeed,  of  such  great  importance  compared  to  the  usual 
concerns  of  the  hour,  with  men  of  a  habit  of  deep  thought,  is  often  a  visit 
beyond  the  regions  of  this  ''diurnal  sphere."  It  is  no  matter  that  it 
happen  in  the  seclusion  of  the  study,  or  in  solitude  amid  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  in  the  secluded  chamber  of  the  crowded  city,  or  on  the  mountain- 
peak.  Anywhere,  in  short,  where  the  interruptions  of  busy  life  or  the 
calls  of  society  cannot  interfere.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  all  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  to  bear  upon  the  particular  topic  which  occupies  the  mind, 
either  for  objects  of  research  or  demonstration ;  and  this  constitutes 
the  mental  abstraction,  without  which  the  secrets  of  nature  or  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  would  have  be^  ineffectually  sought  in  the  develop- 
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ment,  although  as  yet  the  progress  made  may  be  but  little.  The  mental 
abstraction  of  the  Newtons  and  Lockes  of  their  time  was  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  their  wonderful  discoveries,  the  usher,  as  it  were,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  great  temple  of  scientific  discovery. 

There  could  be  no  simulated  abstraction  of  mind  with  such  men,  like 
that  which  most  persons  have  seen  put  on  by  pretenders.  The  assump- 
tion and  reality  differ — in  that,  in  the  former  instance,  a  man  may  not 
have  the  ability  to  think  about  anything,  and  still  have  the  appearance  of 
thinking  to  others.  In  the  reality,  the  mind  is  absent,  because  the 
absence  is  but  secondary,  and  comes  involuntanly,  the  primary  cause 
being  overpowering  mental  application. 

Some  will  fall  into  absent  fits  when  in  conversation,  from  their  small 
stock  of  material  being  exhausted.  They  have  '*  said  their  say,"  as  the 
phrase  runs.  Some  are  absent  from  the  pride  that,  feeling  it  has  not 
ability  to  sustain  an  argument,  keep  a  discreet  silence,  and  get  credit  for 
abstraction  in  that  mode.  Others  appear  abstracted  because  they  can 
converse  on  nothing  *'  out  of  the  shop,'*  to  use  a  common-place  phraseo- 
logy. The  affectation  of  singularity  is  not  without  example  in  such 
cases,  as  well  as  the  air  of  self-importance  that,  from  affected  abstrac- 
tion, would  fain  make  it  be  believed  that  the  '^  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome*' 
^ere  under  consideration  in  minds  that  in  reality  shall  be  a  positive 
hiank.  Here  an  imposture  is  played  off,  destitute  of  the  common  adroit- 
ness of  the  professors  of  the  art,  and  played  off,  too,  assumptively  by  one 
^ho  is  not  perhaps  wholly  destitute  of  knowledge,  but  who  cannot  display 
his  stock  so  far  as  to  conceal  its  scanty  character.  No  plea  of  habit  or 
ill  breeding  can  be  accepted  in  good  society  for  the  display  of  this  kind 
of  hypocrisy. 

Besides  a  real  abstractedness  in  men  of  studious  habits,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  important  pursuits  for  which  silence  and  solitude  are  necessary, 
it  is  assumed  sometimes  by  others  in  pursuits  that  scarcely  demand  a 
thought,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  what  is  little  more  in  levity  than 
mere  vapour.  The  more  eminent  men  among  the  ancients  passed  much 
of  their  time  in  studious  abstraction.  It  was  when  passion  was  calm,  and 
the  spirit  collected  and  folded  up,  that  it  could  dwell  uninterruptedly 
upon  the  glorious  visions  of  a  hallowed  inspiration,  that  the  nobler 
thoughts  of  the  foremost  mortal  beings  were  generated  to  elevate  and 
enlighten  their  kind.  The  abstractedness  of  such  reaches  beyond  the 
limit  of  their  domicile  or  study.  It  is  discovered  amid  the  pensive  out- 
door ramble,  and  among  the  works  of  nature,  but  hardly  ever  in  the 
crowded  haunt.  Of  many  examples  on  record  of  mental  absence  among 
men  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect,  but  few  have  occurred  in  general 
society.  The  studies  of  those  who  had  something  left  of  the  men  of  the 
world  in  their  habits  caused  them  to  leave  their  more  precious  thoughts 
and  soul-directed  inquiries  at  home,  even  when  they  shared  the  hospi- 
table board  of  a  ^end.  There  a  metaphysical  inquiry,  or  a  question  in 
science,  would  be  like  those  nonentities  to  the  world,  the  unknown 
tongues  of  the  Scotch  parson  Irving,  of  which  he  left  no  grammar;  not 
but  that  the  abstractedness  of  men  of  study  may  have  accidentally  be- 
trayed itself  beyond  their  domicile,  in  the  foreign  atmosphere  of  the  rich 
and  courtly.  In  the  latter  case  the  bias  of  good  breeding,  which  tempers 
the  agreeable  insincerity  of  courtly  mauners,  would  forbid  the  wilful  ex- 
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hibition  of  what,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  must  be  strangely  foreign 
to  its  habits. 

Sensible  people  do  not,  as  we  find  from  common  experience,  mingle  in 
society  to  think,  but  to  unthink — ^^pour  distrait,**  as  the  French  would 
say.  The  great  operations  of  the  mind  are  not  carried  on  in  the  crowd, 
nor  aided  by  fellowship,  though  ambitious  rivalry  may  do  something  in 
its  favour.  Hence,  academies  of  art  that  teach  beyond  the  elements  in 
the  way  of  direction  are  always  injurious  to  a  high  walk  of  art,  being 
alone  nurseries  of  a  decent  mediocrity.  They  check  genius,  level  high- 
mindedness,  and  cause  a  mannerism  which,  in  one  thing  or  another,  is 
soon  made  the  supreme  law.  But  enough  of  those  who  only  affect  to 
think  before  others,  and  think  of  nothing;  who  are,  as  poor  Dunn  Hunter 
once  said  of  rattlesnakes  to  the  present  writer,  '^  very  quiet,  but  very 
disagreeable  company." 

It  is  pleasanter  to  address  oneself  to  that  description  of  reveurs  who 
have  become  abstracted  from  studious  habits,  and  rarely  if  ever  offend 
against  good  manners,  than  to  address  fanatics  of  any  creed.  It  has 
happened,  perhaps,  without  regard  to  truth,  that  some  clever  men  have 
forgotten  themselves  by  a  sudden  fit  of  abstractedness  in  society,  or,  per- 
haps, out  of  a  forgetfulness  of  their  position  at  particular  moments,  which 
may  be  justly  set  down  to  a  constitutional  want  of  recollection  how  they 
are  situated.  Such  persons  often  err  by  mistaking  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation through  momentary  inattention,  and  make  comments  of  a  nature 
the  Yery  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected.  Sometimes  they  only  hear 
a  part  of  what  is  said,  and  remark  upon  that  portion  in  a  strain  aiame- 
trically  opposite  to  what  they  should  do,  and  indeed  would,  if  they  had 
heard  the  whole.  Persons  of  this  description  are  apt  to  talk  to  them- 
selves, and  respond  to  their  own  questionings.  The  late  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward  was  one  of  this  order  of  reveurs.  He  would  question  and 
answer  himself  in  his  fits  of  abstractedness,  and,  though  things  were  said 
of  him  that  were  not  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  sometimes  committed 
himself  in  this  way,  even  with  royalty  itself.  His  lordship,  however,  must 
not  be  classed  with  the  Solons  of  his  time,  but  rather  with  the  Eccentrics, 
who,  if  not  now  in  existence  as  a  dub  or  society,  many  years  within  in- 
dividual remembrance  justified  their  name  by  their  deeds,  and  neither 
societies  nor  single  men  can  do  more. 

The  abstracted  form  no  part  of  the  company  which  surrounds  ihem» 
for  their  minds  are  far  away  from  it. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  George  ?*'  said  a  young  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance to  her  brother,  who  sat  silently  in  toe  midst  of  a  pleasant 
party  of  young  persons  without  uttering  a  word. 

*^  I  was  thinking  about  a  bill  which  came  back  yesterday,  my  dear« 
Who  could  have  doubted  the  solidity  of  the  acceptor  p" 

^^  George,  George,  what  is  the  bill  to  us,  who  have  met  for  a  little 
social  pleasure?  We  don't  want  the  City  office  brought  into  Upper 
Seymour-street.  You  had  better  go  home,  and  »t  mannikin  fashion  by 
the  drawing-room  fire ;  it  is  the  best  place  for  a  man  distrait  J* 

It  was  a  commendable  rebuke  to  the  brother,  whose  mind  was  in  his 
counting-house,  in  which  it  would  have  been  more  complimentary  to  the 
company  had  he  kept  himself.  Yet  even  this  young  man's  mind  was 
aomewliere,  but  what  can  be  said  of  him  whose  mental  absenteeism  is 
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''nowhere,'  as  the  jockeys  say  of  a  horse  not  placed  !  What  can  be  said 
but  that  he  is  a  perfect  simpleton,  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  the  gift 
of  innocence  through  his  natural  incapacity  for  sustaining  a  heavier 
burden  than  the  new-born  infant. 

But  there  is  an  abstractedness  which  may  rank  among  those  virtues 
which  we  admire,  but  which  are  beyond  our  power  of  imitation.  Great 
minds  are  often  marked  by  traits  which,  while  in  little  ones  they  are 
faults,  become  so  placed  in  those  of  an  opposite  nature  that  they  are  the 
means  of  producing  foliage  in  the  shade  of  which  mankind  is  refreshed. 
The  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  upon  a  single  difficulty 
is  often  an  operation  for  which  millions  have  to  bless  individual  abstracted- 
ness in  the  higher  order  of  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  profounder  operations  of  the  soul  in 
this  respect  the  idea  that  it  is  confined  to  any  but  the  spiritual  part  of 
man.     The  term  '*  spiritual"  must  not  be  understood  in  the  sense  it  is 
used  by  the  ghost-seers  and  the  superstitious  of  the  present  day,  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  action  of  those  incorporeal  faculties  or  powers,  and  the 
reason  both  inherent  and  peculiar  to  that  part  of  man  which  is  imperish- 
able.    That  there  are  such  no  thinker  can  doubt  who  only  judges  by  the 
light  of  nature,  for  the  reason  of  man  proceeds  from  the  reason  of  Q-od.* 
It  is  not  too  fanciful  at  times  to  imagine,  in  the  way  flying  thoughts 
sometimes  arise,  that  we  may  deduce  much  more  than  we  think  in  the 
vray  of  proof  of  the  undying  principle  in  man  from  our  aspirations  and 
hopes.     Thus  we  never  hope  for  what  is  impossible,  although  we  may 
hope  for  that  which  is  improbable.    We  may  suffer  fancy  to  run  riot  into 
the  impracticable,  to  invent,  and  soar  above  the  clouds  or  descend  into 
the  deep,  but  we  never  hope  to  realise  such  ideas.     Hope,  from  being 
confined  to  improbable  or  probable  possibilities,   may  thus  define  the 
boundary  of  human  action.    It  may  be  said  this  is  only  the  result  of  uni- 
versal experience,  but  it  seems  something  more.     The  limit  of  our  hopes 
is  not  that  of  our  desires,  for  the  former  are  bounded,  and  therefore  sub- 
jected to  reason.    Our  desires  may  extend  to  physical  impossibilities,  but 
our  hopes  are  held  within  a  more  limited  circumference. 

The  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Corinthians,  where  he  speaks  of  reve- 
lations and  his  ignorance  when  he  received  them,  of  where  he  was,  whe- 
ther in  heaven  or  on  earth,  clearly  points  to  an  extraordinary  abstractioa 
of  spirit  or  mind,  though  miracle-mongers  will  have  it  otherwise  solely 
qtdcL  impossibile  est,  or  because  it  is  impossible,  which  fanatics  make  a 
main  ground  of  belief. 

The  Mahometan  doctors  in  their  numerous  sects  are  divided  in  opinion 
regarding  their  prophet,  who  asserted  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into 
heaven  ;  but  this  statement,  it  appears  to  some  of  the  mufti  skilled  in  the 
Koran,  admits  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  and  they  insist  that  he  only 
intended  to  imply  he  was  in  a  sort  of  mental  trance  or  abstraction  of 
mind,  which  placed  him  in  the  third  heaven  spiritually.  Others  given 
more  to  the  miraculous  way  of  thinking  prefer,  no  doubt,  the  lea^t  pro- 
bable course,  on  the  ground  that  the  more  improbable  statements  in  faith 
are  always  to  be  preferred  for  credence,  as  more  worthy  of  so  great  a 

*  'O  bty  T  avdp^ira  \byos  'Jrki^vK  aaro  nm  Q§ov  \6ym» 
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favourite  of  Allah.  Staunch  Mahometans,  in  favour  of  the  more  mira- 
culous side,  insist  that  the  prophet  paid  the  contested  visit  in  proprid 
persond.     Thus  it  comes  in  the  East  to  the  old  Western  query, 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  P 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  neither  in  scientific  nor  literary  studies,  nor 
even  in  divinity,  will  much  be  achieved  without  seasons  of  abstraction,  of 
more  or  less  duration,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  sentient  faculty 
in  the  thinker  and  on  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  mental  abstraction,  that  which  comes 
from  the  thought  being  fixed  intently  on  the  same  pursuit,  detaching  the 
senses  from  external  objects,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  that  sense  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  one  ohject.  There  is  also  a  species  in 
which  the  senses  are  dead  to  external  things,  the  soul  within  itself  oc- 
cupied in  observing  the  mysterious  images  which  are  presented  to  it,  when 
it  seems  to  live,  move,  and  have  a  being  unconnected  with  materiality. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  the 
conception  of  fanciful  things,  or  in  what  the  vulgar  term  "  castle-build- 
ing," nor  must  it  be  classed  with  mere  occupation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
surrounding  objects  from  attention  to  what  is  before  it.  The  mental 
abstraction  referred  to  is  that  which  originates  in  study  directed  to  one 
point  in  a  particular  pursuit  in  science,  or  in  some  branch  of  literature, 
which  leaves  the  senses  idle,  the  invisible,  or  '*  infinite,"  to  quote  the  fan- 
ciful Germans  again,  being  the  occupant  of  the  abstracted  spirit,  and 
the  whole  operation  going  on  within,  abandoning  materiality  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  until  the  lost  one  awake,  as  it  were,  from  a  reverie.  Ab- 
sorption in  writing  and  thinking  at  the  same  time  is  an  employment 
which,  being  mixed  and  mechanical,  from  requiring  the  exercise  of  the 
sight  as  well  as  touch,  can  hardly  come  under  that  class  which  arises  from 
insensibility  to  external  objects,  and  which  some  style  "  meditation," 
though  in  the  latter  term  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some  implied  pur- 
pose in  the  absence  of  mind,  a  rumination  for  a  determined  end. 

The  time  employed  in  literary  composition  is  a  season  of  abstraction 
always  grateful,  although  it  is  laborious.  Were  there  no  pleasure  in 
composition  itself,  were  the  outpourings  of  genius  not  a  pleasing  kind  of 
abstraction  in  their  conception  and  recordation,  the  absence  of  mind 
which  they  inevitably  produce  from  the  crosses,  and  idle  bustling,  and 
trifling  of  society  would  be  ever  dear  to  those  who  can  be  partakers  in 
it,  from  being  its  own  "  exceeding  great  reward."  Time  thus  passes  im- 
perceptibly away,  and  yet  usefully.  The  world  wags  as  it  is  wont,  in  the 
same  round  of  stale  repetition,  but  the  mind  abstracted  in  literary  or 
scientific  pursuits,  enlarging  its  compass  at  the  same  time,  vindicated  its 
own  immortal  essence,  before  the  Christian  era  established  that  doctrine 
and  Christian  principles  were  extant,  except  so  far  as  they  are  embraced  in 
the  law  of  nature.  Under  the  law  of  Moses  the  Jews  knew  it  not.  They 
seem  to  have  imbibed  some  crude  idea  of  immortality  during  the  cap- 
tivity, whence  the  Pharisees  supported  it,  but  it  was  still  denied  by  the 
Sadducees. 

Who  can  define  the  nature  of  mental  abstraction  in  its  relation  to  the 
difiEerence  between  mind  and  matter?  When  a  writer  of  thought — ^for 
this  must  be  understood,  since  so  many  write  without  thinking  at  all — 
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when  such  a  writer  finds  all  the  hours  of  the  day  pass  away  as  if  they 
were  only  minutes,  when  he  seems  to  have  lost  time  itself  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  belongs  to  the  "  infinite,"  his  abstraction  appears  a  delightful 
triumph  of  spirit  over  matter,  carrying  into  it  all  that  is  not  a  participa- 
tion in  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  the  high  or  low  vulgar  in  life.  It  is 
this  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  common-place  things  which  elevates  and 
sharpens  genius,  kindling  enthusiasm,  and  enabling  a  mortal  man  to  live 
an  age  in  a  day.  The  concerns  troubling  mankind  in  the  mass,  high  and 
I0W9  are  all  dead,  what  is  before  him  alone  being  active  and  present,  ap- 
pearing upon  a  higher  level  than  seems  consistent  with  mortality,  until 
it  become  a  whispering  of  something  beyond  earth's  dim  spot,  some  de- 
licious passing  odour  of  immortal  fragrance  wafted  by  and  borne  too 
quickly  away  before  it  is  fully  inhaled. 

There  is  no  studious  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  an 
author,  interesting  only  perhaps  to  himself,  who  feels  no  annoyance  when 
broken  in  upon  by  a  trivial  interruption.     He  becomes  a  little  irritated, 
if  he  does  not  exhibit  the  feeling  in  a  more  marked  way,  and  lays  down 
the  book,  which  it  is  possible  he  may  never  again  take  it  into  his  head  to 
peruse.  The  links  of  thought  it  had  connected  together  are  broken.  The 
attention  of  the  student  or  philosopher  is  much  more  deep  and  intense 
than  that  of  the  common  reader.     It  is  not  to  be  interrupted  without 
mischief ;  indeed,  the  apprehension  of  such  an  event  it  is  which  makes 
him  seek  seclusion.     He  has  banished  from  his  mind  the  realities  which 
are  around  him.     He  wishes  to  concentrate  his  faculties  on  one  fixed 
point.     His  imagination  expands  its  wings  to  far  distant  regions,  or  takes 
him  up  to  the  stars  that  glow  and  sparkle  in  the  serene  of  night  over  his 
head.      He  is  observing  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  gets  every 
moment  more  lively  within  himself.  He  is  carried  away  to  distances  only 
to  he  measured  in  mind  by  mathematical  comparisons.  He  convinces  him- 
self that  his  desire  is  to  obtain  something  of  the  mystery  of  their  nature 
besides  his  power  of  calculating  their  distances.     He  reflects  that  such 
objects  beyond  this  simple  view  can,  after  all,  have  no  relation  to  one  of 
an  existence  of  only  a  few  years.  Their  more  abstracted  relations  only  as  far 
as  yet  ascertained  would  be  superfluous  knowledge,  if  he  had  no  spiritual 
existence  hereafter.  The  Deity  created  everything  with  a  purpose,  and  on 
that  knowledge  it  is  not  wrong  to  beg  a  question.     Thus,  independent  of 
any  other  source,  arises  a  strong  argument  for  the  future  existence  of 
man.     This  kind  of  abstract  study  no  doubt  imbued  the  minds  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  their  observations  of  the  stars  in  the  level  country  and  clear 
atmosphere  where  Zoroaster  (Abraham  ?)  taught  his  subhme  theism — 
was  it  not  kindled  from  the  heavens  ?     Night,  too,  was  ever  the  time  for 
abstract  study. 

In  our  own  climate  it  is  the  same,  and  tends  to  similar  abstractions  and 
results  unconnected  with  *'  the  infinite,"  as  the  Germans  phrase  it.  We 
then  partake  in  studies  where  we  can  remove  ourselves  farthest  from  mortal 
littlenesses ;  thus  weaning  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  expatiation  of 
the  soul,  to  coin  a  new  word  for  unlimited  expansion,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
mild  intoxication.  We  were  one  day  sitting  in  a  window  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  waiting  to  see  a  grand  funeral  pass.  We  took  up  a  book  to 
pass  the  time,  got  more  and  more  interested  in  it,  and  then  laid  it  down, 
meditating  deeply  on  its  contents,  and  so  remained.     The  funeral  passed 
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by  unnoticed  and  unthought  about  until  a  person  came  into  the  room  and 
asked  a  question  regarding  it. 

Some  have  described  this  abstraction  of  mind  as  productive,  while  it 
lasted,  of  a  confusion  of  the  faculties  from  some  pleasurable  cause ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  an  insensibility  to  external  things,  an  utter  abnegation  of  all 
but  the  subject  which  absorbs  the  soul  at  the  time.  The  movement 
of  a  limb,  which  some  people  denominate  "  a  trick  when  thinking,''  is 
often  all  the  bodily  movement  observable  while  half  a  day  or  night  seems 
to  pass  in  an  hour,  when  the  mind  is  thus,  as  it  were,  magically  influenced. 
Yet  on  an  accidental  interruption  for  a  moment,  a  reply  to  a  request  by 
rote,  as  it  were,  seems  to  show  a  double  action  going  on,  the  abstraction 
of  soul  being  uninterrupted,  but  instinct  in  full  action.  A  servant  enters 
the  room  and  asks  for  a  crown.  The  hand  obeys  the  request,  and  passes 
into  the  pocket,  the  tongue  speechless,  and  tne  reverie  still  unbroken. 
The  request  is  understood  and  answered,  as  if  the  response  had  enlisted 
the  understanding  in  reply,  though  that  was  assuredly  not  tested  in  the 
matter,  the  servant  having  usually  come  at  the  same  hour  with  the  sane 
request.     The  reply  was  instinctive,  or  that  of  animal  reaaon  alone* 

Another  illustration.  We  were  in  deep  thought  when  entering  a  bed- 
room to  open  a  drawer  for  a  pocket-handkerchief.  The  drawers  had  been 
moved  a  week  before  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We  did  not  go 
where  they  actually  stood,  but  went  at  once  to  the  old  place,  and  were 
disappointed.  Was  not  such  an  act  of  the  nature  of  instinct  in  animals  ? 
The  faculties  of  the  soul  were  far  away  from  the  spot  at  that  moment ; 
the  animal  faculties  were  present  and  active — those  faculties  acquired  by 
usage  without  reflection,  or  mind,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Perhaps — 
for  who  knows  to  the  contrary  ? — this  kind  of  abstraction  may  define  the 
line  between  animal  or  habituid  knowledge  through  experience  and 
human  reason,  man  sharing  both. 

The  abstraction  in  study  much  prolonged,  where  it  causes  excitement, 
as  it  does  with  some  persons,  is  probably  injurious  to  particular  tempera- 
ments, but  such  are  rare  eases.  Patience  may  be  tried  in  recondite  in- 
Testigatlon,  and  irritability  be  caused,  but  those  who  are  deeply  read  in 
mathematical  studies  know  how  needful  unruffled  nerves  are  to  such  pur- 
suits. In  those  works  which  deal  in  scenes  of  passion,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  powerfully  excited,  there  is  seldom  any  protracted  abstraction 
either  exhibited  or  required.  Even  in  the  composition  of  such  works, 
those  who  write  them  have  nothing  to  unravel,  nothing  to  puzzle,  paint- 
ing only  the  pictures  fancy  presents.  Those  parts  calculated  to  affect  tke 
wnter's  passions  develop  themselves  gradusdly  in  general,  and  do  not 
flood  his  feelings  as  they  do  the  feelings  of  those  who  read  them  in  con- 
nexion with  all  their  passionate  details,  to  whom  they  present  a  finisked 
scene,  while  to  the  author  they  only  unfold  themselves  fractionally,  one 

Cirt  passing  out  of  the  s^isorium  to  make  way  for  a  successor.  This 
hour  requires  simple  abstraction  alone,  being  destitute  of  that  profound 
self-absence  whieh  exercises  the  reason,  and  requires  the  utmost  mental 
stretch  from  its  con^lexity,  as  in  difficult  mathematical  problems. 
Addison  gives  an  account  of  one  class  of  mental  absentees  that  must  rank 
low  in  the  scale  of  the  order.  In  faet,  some  acts  are  more  those  of  care- 
lessness than  of  abstraction  dignified  by  the  highest  employment  of  the 
understanding.     A  moralist  was  walking  out  with  his  friend,  when  the 
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latter  picked  up  a  pebble  of  a  very  curious  form,  and  said  he  should  pre- 
serve it,  and  give  it  to  one  who  was  fond  of  curiosities.  They  walked 
together  for  some  distance  farther,  the  pebble  still  in  the  hands  of  its  dis- 
coverer, when  he  was  asked  by  his  companion  if  he  knew  the  hour.  With 
the  pebble  still  in  his  hand,  he  took  out  his  watch :  <<  We  have  seven 
minutes  yet  to  spare  for  another  turn,  or  even  two,"  he  replied.  Then 
both  turning  round  to  second  the  word  with  the  deed,  the  locality  being 
on  the  verge  of  the  Thames,  the  pebble-finder  put  his  discovery  delibe- 
ratelj  into  his  fob,  and  played  duck  and  drake  in  the  Thames  with  his 
watch.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  he  did  not  undeceive  his  friend,  as 
he  did  not  like  to  be  the  messenger  of  bad  news,  such  kind  of  distractions 
being  assuredly  mal-a-propos.  He  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
but  just  to  make  a  distinction  between  him  who  becomes  abstracted 
because  he  really  thinks  and  him  who  is  found  in  that  state  because  his 
mind  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  vacuity,  or  entirely  destitute  of 
thought.  This  is  a  distinction  too  obvious  for  comment,  and  of  a  species 
so  common,  that  the  blind  might  detect  the  difference. 

The  Bev«  Robert  Halt,  it  has  been  recorded,  while  a  student,  boiled 
his  own  eggs  for  breakfast.  He  was  observed  one  morning  by  a  friend 
who  entered  the  breakfast-room  at  the  moment  to  put  his  watch  very 
deliberately  into  the  boiling  water  in  place  of  the  e^^. 

Twice  in  life  we  have  committed  odd  errors  from  abstraction.     In 
t  town  in  which  we  spent  the  larger  part  of  earlier  life,  about  a  couple  of 
kundred  yards  from  the  paternal  dwellings  there  were  three  houses  built 
exactly  alike.     In  the  farthest  oif  of  the  three  lived  a  lady  and  her  three 
daughters,  the  only  persons  in  those  houses  whom  we  had  visited.     We 
knew  the  inmates  of  the  others  only  by  sight.     We  had  been  occupied 
vifch  a  matter  of  some  concern  that  morning,  and  went  afterwards  to  call 
at  the  third  house.     In  a  '^  brown  "  study,  we  knocked  at  the  first  door 
in  place  of  the  third.     A  servant  opened  it,  and,  without  asking  for  any 
onei  we  walked  op-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  passing  the  astonished 
servant.     The  door  of  the  room  to  which  we  had  ascended  opened  just 
as  it  was  reached,  and  two  children,  coming  out,  looked  at  us  with  sur- 
prise, and  one  of  them  awoke  us  from  our  mental  absence  by  saying, 
haviag  no  doubt  observed  us  go  into  the  other  house  at  various  times, 
*'  Tlua  is  not  Mrs.  T.'s  house."     The  truth  flashed  upon  the  mind ;  we 
kwked  foolish  enough,  no  doubt,  and  made  way  down-stairs  and  into  the 
ftreet  at  onee.     More  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we  lived  in  Upper 
Berkeley-stieet,  Portman-square,  on  the  north  side,  not  far  from   the 
Edgewace-road)  where  the  houses  are  of  a  uniform  construction.     The 
late  Mr.  Shiel  had  been  sitting  with  us,  and  we  had  walked  with  him  a 
part  of  the  way  to  his  quarters  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.     Leaving  him 
in  Bond-street,  we  returned  home,  deeply  engaged  in  thinking  of  some- 
thing he  had  communicated  regarding  public  affairs  not  necessary  to 
mendon.     We  had  got  back  to  within  five  doors  of  our  own  residence ; 
obaervisg  a  door  standing  open,  a  servant  in  the  passage,  we  entered  and 
pnaKcd  on,  and  so  up-stairs.     We  were  so  absorbed  in  thought,  that  we 
did  not  regard  her  features,  and  actually  had  one  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
cLraisiiig-rooaa  door  to  open  it,  when  a  very  fine  gilt  weather-glass  close 
OB  the  wall  upoa  the  right  hand  of  the  landing-place  caught  the  eye ; 
•tnuige  voiees  at  the  same  time  were  heard  in  the  room.     The  truth 
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flashed  upon  us  at  once.  If  we  had  opened  the  door,  *'  What  a  fool 
should  we  have  looked,  in  a  room  full  of  strange  people  in  a  private 
house."  So  we  thought  as  descending  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  hefore  we 
reached  the  door.  "  I  thought  I  was  at  my  own  door — you  let  me  pass 
—I  might  have  heen  a  thief,"  was  the  hurried  remark  to  the  servant,  still 
in  the  passage.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  knew  your  person  ;  you  live  a  door  or  two 
off." 

One  of  the  most  remarkahle  cases  of  abstraction  that  ever  occurred  to 
anybody  happened  to  ourselves.  It  seems  incredible,  but  for  all  that  it 
is  true.  We  were  for  some  years  a  resident  at  Plymouth  during  the 
French  war,  and  often  attended  naval  courts-martial.  One  of  these  was 
*held  on  board  the  Salvador  del  MundOf  a  noble  first-rate  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  guns.  The  weather  was  cold.  The  ports  in  the  ward-room  and 
doors  where  the  trial  took  place  were  shut  upon  that  account.  The  pri- 
soner was  an  o£Bcer,  a  remarkably  fine  young  man,  of  respectable  parent- 
age, about  twenty-two  years  old.  There  were  not  twenty  persons  present 
except  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  the  prisoner,  and  master-at- 
arms.  We  stood  close  to  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  shot  his  captain.  He 
was  condemned  to  die,  making  no  defence.  He  had  taken  too  much 
wine,  and  his  captain  had  threatened  to  disrate  him.  The  court-martial 
broke  up.  Saying  only  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  officers,  we  mounted  to 
the  upper  deck.  "  I  smell  powder,"  we  observed  to  a  lieutenant  pass- 
ing. ''  I  should  wonder  if  you  did  not  smell  powder ;  have  we  not 
just  saluted  an  American  frigate  come  to  anchor?"  *'  How  strange  !  I 
declare  I  never  heard  a  gun."  "  Well,"  he  replied  with  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity, "  the  sound  does  keep  much  outside  the  ports !" 

We  never  did  hear  a  gun,  but  recollected  that  once  or  twice  we  had 
shifted  our  feet,  no  doubt  from  the  tremor  of  the  timbers.  We  solemnly 
assert  again  that  we  heard  nothing.  It  was  a  heart-rending  affair.  We 
were  close  on  one  side  of  the  prisoner,  the  master-at-arms  being  on  the 
other.  He  was  a  very  fine-made  young  fellow,  and  behaved  with  g^at 
firmness,  nor  would  he  make  any  defence.  To  be  hung  at  the  yard-arm 
was  his  sentence.  Though  his  crime  was  unpardonable,  and  it  was  a  very 
unusual  scene,  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  an  officer  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion absorbing  the  feelings  of  all  present.  We  had  none  but  for  the 
business  before  us.  The  fire  of  twenty-one  heavy  guns  in  the  waist  of 
the  lower  deck  did  not  break  our  attention.  The  shifting  of  the  feet,  as 
if  something  made  them  unsteady,  was  involuntary ;  we  only  recollected 
we  had  done  so  afterwards,  and  conjectured  the  tremor  from  the  firing  to 
have  been  the  cause;  there  was,  indeed,  no  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  intensely  sometimes  we  thus  become  abstracted.  Abstrac- 
tion may  be  caused  by  the  action  on  the  part  of  some  external  object,  or 
from  the  mind  being,  as  it  were,  folded  up  within  itself,  and  the  cause 
being  wholly  internal. 

Plutarch  gives  us  a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  in  the  death  of 
Archimedes  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus.  He  was  intently 
studying  his  geometrical  diagrams  when  the  Romans  got  into  the  city. 
So  intent  was  he  upon  his  labours,  that  he  perceived  nothing  of  the  noise 
and  tumult  without.  A  soldier  broke  in  and  ordered  the  mathematician  to 
follow  him  to  Marcellus,  which,  according  to  one  account,  he  refused  to 
do  until  he  had  completed  his  demonstration,  on  which,  the  soldier  killed 
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him.  Another  account  states  the  matter  differently ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  geometry,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  storm- 
ing  of  the  city  or  of  the  Romans  being  in  possession  of  it. 

There  are  several  instances  of  great  abstraction  of  mind  related  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which  are  almost  too  well  known  to  repeat.  Sir  Isaac  had 
invited  a  nobleman  to  dine  with  him  at  a  certain  hour,  and  his  expected 
gpiest  came  accordingly.  The  table  was  laid  ready  for  the  repast,  but  Sir 
Isaac  did  not  make  his  appearance.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time, 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two,  the  guest  rang  the  bell  and  bade  the  servant  tell 
his  master  he  had  arrived.  The  servant  excused  himself  by  saying  it  wai 
more  than  his  place  was  worth  to  interrupt  Sir  Isaac.  The  titled  guest,* 
by  this  time  tolerably  hungry,  asked  what  there  was  for  dinner,  and  a 
fowl  being  mentioned,  he  desired  it  to  be  brought.  Hungry  as  he  was 
from  his  long  fast,  his  lordship  soon  picked  its  bones,  and  had  replaced  the 
cover  over  them,  when  Sir  Isaac  made  his  appearance,  declared  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  his  lordship,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  pot-luck, 
though  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  to  expect.  Taking  off  the  cover 
and  observing  the  bones,  he  said,  <'I  forgot  I  had  dined!" 

The  foregoing^  was  not  the  only  instance  related  of  Sir  Isaac's  occa- 
sional abstractions.  He  never  married,  as  is  well  known.  There  was  a 
lady  whom  he  had  an  inclination  to  lead  to  church.  To  make  love 
mathematically  is  of  all  uses  to  which  the  calculus  can  be  applied  the 
most  inefficient  and  foreign  to  its  nature.  It  surpasses  even  a  Newton's 
power  to  square  love's  perjuries,  or  divide  sighs  and  looks  into  infinitesimal 
portions.  No  logarithmical  tables  can  be  formed  of  the  degrees  of  affec- 
tion, nor  can  the  differences  between  the  love  of  one  sex  or  the  other,  or 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  passions,  be  tested  by  the  most  initiated.  Sir 
Isaac  is  said  to  have  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  then,  falling  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  to  have  taken  her 
hand  (how  her  heart  must  have  beat  at  that  moment !),  but  in  place  of 
pressing  it  with  an  amatory  warmth,  indicative  of  the  proposal  he  was 
about  to  make,  he  thrust  her  finger  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  actually 
making  it  a  tobacco-stopper.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  in- 
dignant lady  declined  being  the  wife  even  of  the  mortal  who  may  be  said 
to  have  unveiled  the  goddess  Isis,  and  drawn  forth  into  light  those 
secrets  of  nature  that  were  before  inaccessible  to  mankind. 

Ctbus  Redding. 
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BT  JA^TKT  ROBEBTaOS. 
XXIV. 

It  was  on  a  cold|  dear  erernng  aboat  the  end  of  October,  that  two 
gentlemen,  sitting  in  the  dining-room  of  a  fine  modem  home  <m  tiie 
*coaat  of  I>eTonahirey  drew  their  chairs  towards  the  eheerfol  fire  as 
soon  as  the  butler  and  footman  had  removed  the  substantial  and 
elegant  dinner,  and  had  placed  on  the  polished  table  beside  them 
Tsrions  wines  and  fimits.  All  around  bespoke  the  eombination  of 
wealth,  taste,  and  lu^magement ;  the  furniture  was  sumptuous,  and 
the  servants  well  drilled  and  active.  The  mansion  was  romantieallj 
situated  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  a  fidl  view  of  the  sea,  thmi 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  a  rising  mooo,  which  gilded  the  sails  of  the 
TsriouB  vessels  gliding  along  in  the  distance.  The  ^easure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  commodious  habitation  were  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  neatness  as  to  hsve  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  a^^pearanee  not- 
withstanding the  advanced  season.  Late  autumn  fioweis  and  shrubs 
still  continued  to  bloom  under  the  shelter  of  the  Terdant  evergreens^ 
so  judiciouslj  intermixed  with  the  other  trees  as  to  give,  even  in  ap- 
proaching winter,  and  in  that  moonlit  evening  hour,  an  air  of  lue 
and  freshness  to  the  general  coup  d'ceil  of  the  agreeable  scene.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  was  advanced  in  age — judging  bj  his  hair,  whidi 
was  white  as  snow — but  his  face,  though  conaiderablj  wrinkled,  was 
still  possessed  of  a  glowing  hue,  enhancing  the  brightness  of  his 
small  keen  black  eyes,  which  were  full  both  of  fun  and  fire.  In 
person  he  was  little,  thin,  and  \1ir7 -looking,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ®^* 
dentlj  stiffened  bj  some  injury  formerly  received.  His  dress  was 
peculiarly  neat,  betokening  an  active  and  well-regulated  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  continually  passing  oyer  his  countenance, 
which  had  something  fitfiil  in  its  animation,  his  mouth  at  one  moment 
indicating  a  considerable  degree  of  hastiness  of  temper,  and  at  an- 
other pursing  up  to  so  comical  an  expression  of  humour  as  to  make 
his  whole  appearance  extremely  pleasant  and  piquant,  while  his  loud 
and  mirthful  laugh  displayed  a  set  of  teeth  stUl  uncommonly  fine  and 
uninjured  by  age. 

The  young  man  who  sat  opposite  to  him  was  in  the  very  morning 
of  life,  tall,  finely  proportioned,  and  dauntless  looking ;  his  rich  black 
hair  curled  in  thick  masses  on  his  proudly  placed  neck  and  full,  intel- 
lectual forehead,  while  the  bronzed  cheek  betrayed  that  the  glow 
placed  there  by  nature  had  been  obscured  by  exposure  to  a  tropical 
sun.  His  eyes  were  peculiarly  dark  and  flashing,  and  might  have  in- 
dicated Tiolence  both  of  temper  and  feeling,  had  the  expression  not 
been  redeemed  by  a  certain  sly  sweetness  that  played  about  his  hand- 
some mouth  and  round,  firmly  formed  chin,  while  his  laugh  and  teeth 
discovered  some  relationship  to  his  old  companion,  the  first  being 
firank  and  joyous,  and  the  last  beautifully  white  and  even.     This  irre- 
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sistible  laugh  quite  metamorphosed  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
youth,  entirely  altering  the  expression  of  his  otherwise  hauffhty 
features,  and  half  closing  his  bright  bold  black  eyes,  so  as  to  combine 
all  the  other  startling  indications  given  by  his  changeful  physiognomy 
into  a  look  of  blended  penetration  and  merriment.  His  movements 
and  attitudes  were  free,  animated,  and  energetic,  carrying  conviction 
to  the  beholder  of  his  possessing  complete  command  both  of  mind 
and  muscle,  and  stamped  with  an  air  of  fearlessness  and  power  the 
whole  exterior  of  this  magnificent  specimen  of  a  young  British 
sailor. 

No  sooner  had  the  servants  left  the  room,  than  the  old  gentleman 
filled  a  bumper  of  "  good  old  port,"  and,  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  young  companion  with  a  look  of  pride  and  joy, 
wishing  him,^  as  he  did  so,  all  possible  success  in  the  glorious  career  he 
had  commenced,  and  which  appeared  to  promise  everything  for 
futurity. 

"  Faith,  Guy,  my  boy !"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the  empty  glass  on 
the  table,  "  you  are  truly  the  child  of  good  fortune.  You  go  off  from 
your  father's  house,  *  will  ye  nill  ye,'  and  throw  yourself  into  the 
naTy,  with  no  other  patronage  than  what  a  foolish  old  fellow  like 
myself  could  give  you,  and  distinguish  yourself  so  much  in  some  little 
skirmishes  that  occur  as  to  receive  the  commendations  of  all  your 
superior  officers.  Not  but  that  in  this  matter  you  were  somewhat  in- 
debted to  your  great  physical  force,  which  made  the  hardships  of  a 
midshipman's  apprenticeship  indifferent  to  you.  But  then  you  quarrel 
outrageously  with  a  stiff  old  grand- aunt ;  and,  notwithstanding  your 
undutiful  conduct,  behold !  she  dies  and — like  true  woman,  full  of  con- 
tradiction-^eaves  you  all  her  money.  Again,  you  return  when  your 
time  as  a  middy  is  out,  and  find  yourself  immediately  appointed  to 
another  ship ;  and,  to  crown  your  luck,  your  eldest  brother  gets  him- 
self shot,  as  he  richly  deserved,  and  you  become  heir  to  your  father's 
fortune.  Why,  my  lad,  you  promise  fair  to  tread  a  bright  and 
triumphant  path  in  life,  and  old  Uncle  Stanley  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  drink  to  your  success  in  war  and  love.  With  that  hand- 
some person  and  dare-devil  manner  of  yours,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  you  may  carry  off  any  woman  in  England  you  choose,  be  she 
married  or  single." 

The  admiral  laughed  his  merry  laugh  as  he  emitted  this  bright  idea, 
and  twinkled  his  eyes  at  Guy  with  a  sly  and  roguish  expression,  be- 
traying thereby  that  he  had  been  rather  a  bit  of  a  pickle  himself  in 
his  younger  days. 

"Married  women!"  answered  Guy,  in  his  usual  careless  manner. 
**  Indeed,  uncle,  they  may  all  go  to  the  devil,  or  remain  with  their 
husbands,  for  aught  I  care  about  the  matter ;  and  as  for  love — ^though 
I  acknowledge  that  I  like  a  bit  of  a  spree  as  well  as  most  young 
&II0WS— ^et  love  is  a  confoundedly  dangerous  concern,  and  I  shall  try 
all  I  can  to  keep  out  of  the  scrape  for  many  a  long  year  to  come." 
Ift^ "  Tut,  tut,  nephew !"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  tapping  the  lid  of 
his  snuff-box.  **  Don't  defy  the  little  god,  otherwise  he  may  take  you 
by  surprise  when  you  are  not  expecting  it.  So,  '  Here's  to  the  lass 
with  the  bonny  blue  eye,"  he  pursued,   again  filling  up  his  glass, 
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"  for  I  suspect,  Guy,  that  a  blue  eye  will  catch  you ; — ^reason  good, 
that  you  have  got  a  fine  pair  of  black  ones  yourself." 

"  Oh !  I  like  them  of  all  colours  in  my  own  way,  unde — black, 
brown,  grey,  and  blue ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  waste  upon  them  just 
now.  I  have  but  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  for  I  started  off  on  this 
short  visit  to  ask  of  you  a  great  favour." 

"  A  favour !"  ejaculated  the  keen  old  sailor,  looking  at  his  grand- 
nephew  with  surprise.  "  What  favour  can  a  fortunate  fellow  like  you 
have  to  ask  of  me,  boy  P  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  favour  I  can 
now  grant  you  is  to  die  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  leave  you  my  fortune  to 
swell  the  amount  of  your  well-filled  coffers.  You  know  that  was 
settled  long  ago,  my  lad.  For  years  you  have  been  the  son  of  my 
adoption." 

A  momentary  contraction  crisped  Guy's  manly  brow. 

"  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  don't  shock  me.  One  of  the  things  I  most 
anxiously  desire  on  earth  is,  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many  a  year 
to  cheer  me  by  your  friendship  and  sympathy." 

Truth  is  imperative  and  convincing ;  the  admiral  felt  that  there  was 
no  insincerity  in  the  words.  He  twinkled  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and, 
stretching  his  uninjured  arm  across  the  fireplace,  seized  Guy's  hand, 
and  giving  it  a  heaxty  shake,  replied,  with  animation : 

"  I  believe  you — I  believe  you,  my  dear  boy.  Eough  old  seaman 
though  he  is,  Algernon  Stanley  well  understands  the  language  of  the 
heart.  But  what  is  it,  my  lad  ?  What  favour  can  a  useless  super- 
annuated  sailor  grant  to  a  prosperous  youth  like  you  in  the  present 
bright  phase  of  his  fortune  ?" 

"Prankly,  then,  uncle,  it  is  to  exert  your  influence  with  the 
Admiralty  to  get  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  appointed  to  another  ship." 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  stared  at 
his  nephew  with  astonishment. 

"  Another  ship !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  what  is  your  objection  to 
the  Terrible,  one  of  the  very  best  vessels  in  the  service  ?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Terrible,  mv  dear  sir,  but  I 
don't  much  like  the  person  who  commands  her.  I  fear  my  brother- 
in-law  captain." 

"Eear  him!"  repeated  the  other,  with  astonishment.  "Why, 
surely,  Guy,  a  young  fellow  like  you,  already  distinguished  for  m» 
audacity  and  courage,  cannot  possibly  helfear  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
say,  after  being  so  highly  commended  for  your  bravery,  that  you  are 
going  to  show  the  white  feather,  do  ye  P" 

Got  laughed  his  loud  irresistible  faugh. 

"  ^o,  no,  uncle ;  the  white  feather  is  one  that  shall  never  be  stuck 
in  my  cap.  But  I  must  try  to  explain  the  matter  clearly,  to  enable 
you  to  comprehend  the  odd  position  in  which  I  am  placed." 

Drawing  his  chair  closer  to  that  of  his  old  friend,  and  bending 
towards  him,  he  then  proceeded,  speaking  in  a  low  and  distinct  voice, 
whilst  the  admiral,  crossing  one  leg  over  the  knee  of  the  other,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his  snuff-box  in  one  hand  and  a 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  fixed  his  gleaming  eyes  on  his 
nephew's  face,  and  pursed  up  his  mouth  with  a  droll  expression  of 
keen  attention  and  interest. 
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"  "Wellj  first  let  me  enlighten  you  as  to  the  fact  that  I  am  only  heir 
to  half  my  great-aunt's  fortune,  and  that  I  am  but  depositary  for  what 
remains,  to  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  person  when  I  come  of 
age.  It  appeared  odd  enough,  did  it  not,  that  an  old  woman,  with 
whom  I  had  been  at  war  from  my  infancy,  whose  peculiarities  I 
laughed  at,  whose  authority  I  braved,  whose  cattle  I  used  to  send 
scampering  over  her  corn-fields — to  her  the  most  provoking  feat  I 
could  possibly  have  performed — should  discover  my  perfections  so  far 
as  to  induce  her  to  leave  me  all  she  had  ?  Yet  she  did  understand  me 
thoroughly,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause.  "  She  was  a  singular 
character,  my  Aunt  M*Naughton!  She  was  just  one  of  ourselves, 
uncle — ^a  tough  old  admiral  of  a  woman,  brave  as  a  lion,  hard  as  iron, 
stern  in  command.  I  think  I  stood  more  in  awe  of  her  than  I  ever 
did  of  anybody  in  my  life." 

"And  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  much,  by  your  own 
account,  nephew,"  observed  the  old  sailor,  with  a  chuckle  at  his  own 
well-timed  remark. 

Guy  smiled ;  his  conscience  could  not  accuse  him  much  on  that 
score.  Then,  glancing  at  the  small  ornamental  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  went  on  more  rapidly: 

**  We  parted  in  anger,  and  I  joined  my  ship.  Before  this  happened, 
however,  I  must  tell  you  that  a  new  relation  had  appeared  amongst 
us,  the  little  Italian  aunty  you  have  heard  me  mention,  the  daughter 
of  my  father's  mother  by  a  foolish  second  marriage.  When  I  returned 
home  at  the  holidays  from  the  academy  where  I  had  been  sent  in  dis- 
grace, I  found  the  poor  thing  in  the  family  cowering  like  a  frightened 
bird  in  the  midst  of  hawks,  unkindly  treated  by  my  father  and  mother, 
tyrannised  over  by  my  younger  brother  and  sister,  and  neglected  by 
the  whole  household.  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  child — she  is  nearly 
three  years  my  junior — and  tried  all  I  could  to  make  them  more  kind 
to  her ;  but  I  believe  I  only  did  ill,  for  after  I  went  back  to  school  my 
mother,  to  get  her  out  of  the  way,  banished  her  to  Aunt  M*Naugh ton's 
micomfortable  house,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  she  endeavoured  to 
prejudice  against  her.  But  Tiny's  character  was  like  a  bright  spring 
of  water  forcing  its  pellucid  drops  through  the  fissures  of  a  hard  rock, 
proving  by  their  limpidity  how  pure  was  the  source  from  which  they 
emanated." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Guy,"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  think 
you  were  bom  to  be  an  orator  instead  of  a  sailor." 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  uncle.  I  only  speak  truth  as  I  feel  it ;  but  to  go 
on  with  my  story,  for  it  is  an  odd  enough  one.  My  tough  admind 
of  a  great-aunt  soon  became  aware  of  her  bright  and  good  qualities- 
there  never  was  a  cleverer  woman  than  Aunt  M*Naughton— so  she 
took  her  into  high  favour,  and  became  very  kind  to  her  in  her  own 
queer  way.  Well,  as  I  have  understood  the  matter,  my  father  and 
mother  hated  the  girl  worse  and  worse,  or  rather  my  mother,  for  my 
father  is  but  a  cipher." 

"Dutiful !"  murmured  rather  spitefully  his  attentive  auditor. 

"And  when  I  came  home,"  pursued  Guy,  "  to  bid  them  all  farewell 
before  going  to  sea,  I  fired  out  upon  the  subject,  and  that  was  partly 
the  cause  of  my  quarrel  with  my  great-aunt  before  my  departure. 
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Mj  memoTj  ratber  rtmgs  me  here,'*  euuiiuued  he,  pAaRD^peitarbedlj 
in  his  expUmatioOy  "  but  I  hmre  no  time  fat  minciD^  ntttten.    I  re> 
turned  from  mj  fint  crake,  and  in  a  BKment  of  extreme  depfenion 
and  irritation  in  conaeqnence  ci  aone  painfal  Cnniljr  erente— -with 
which  you  are  well  aegnamted,  unde — Iwroie  a  liolent  letter  to  dear 
little  Tinj,  in  which,  am<Hig  other  abominable  thinga,  I  wished  Anant 
M'Nanghton  were  dead,  and  that  she  might  leare  her  ail  her  fortune. 
Bj  an  odd  chance  this  edifying  compoeitkm  fell  into  the  old  lady's 
dutches,  and  one  might  naturallj  hare  concluded  that  it  would  hayo 
finished  me  for  erer  with  her;  but  not  a  bit;  quite  the  contrarj;  it 
prepoasessed  her  completely  with  a  conTictioii  of  mj  disinterestedneaa 
and  generosity.     I  waa  just  about  to  sail  again,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  receiyed  a  missire  from  her,  telling  me  that,  as  she  understood 
our  ship  was  under  orders  for  the  Mediterranean,  she  begged  that  I 
would  try  to  obtain  permission  to  risit  Firdenno  at  my  leisure,  and 
there  endeayour  to  procure  erery  possible  inteUigence  about  Tiny'a 
family ;  aboye  all,  what  had  become  of  her  father,  and  what  kind  of 
estimation  he  was  held  in  among  his  own  relations  and  country- 
people.     Captain  Stourton,  with  whom  I  sailed,  was  kind  and  ccmsi- 
derate,  and  on  my  explaining  to  him  that  the  reason  of  my  request 
was  touching  a  funily  matter,  when  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  he  gaye  me  both  leaye  of  absence  and  time  to  procure  the 
desired  information.     The  account  I  elicited  waa  yery  satisfactory  in 
some  respects,  but  quite  the  contrary  in  others.    I  found  that  the 
ficunily  of  San  Isidora  was  titled,  ancient,  and  distingiuBhed ;  but  as  for 
Ascanio,  the  descendant  of  an  impoyeiished  younger  branch,  uid  the 
little  girl's  &ther,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  musical  genius  to  be  sure, 
but  a  downright  mamtmu  tujet.    His  marriage  to  my  grandmother  W9B 
well  known,  uid  likewise  that  he  had  forsaken  her  for  a  public  singer 
to  whom  he  had  been  deyoted ;  this  woman  he  had  at  last  accom- 
panied to  the  United  States,  where  she  had  died,  and  then,  to  keep  up 
the  excitement  of  life,  he  took  to  play,  and  became  a  confirmed 
gambler.     Of  his  haring  a  daughter  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware,  and  I 
took  good  care  not  to  enlighten  anybody  on  the  subject.     All  this  in* 
formation  I  communicated  to  my  aunt,  and  then  I  received  another 
letter  from  her  commending  me  highly  for  my  prudence  and  intelli- 
gence, and  asking  my  candid  opinion  as  to  what  I  thought  she  shoidd 
do  for  this  unfortunate  unprotected  girl,  who,  she  added,  deyoted  her- 
self entirely  to  promote  her  comfort,  without  a  single  arriere  pentS&. 
So  I  wrote  at  once,  frankly  and  bluntly,  that  it  appeared  to  me  she 
could  do  nothing  less  than  leaye  her  half  her  money.     Back  came  an 
Miswer  in  due  course,  in  which  were  betrayed  the  stiff  sailor-like 
peculiarities  of  her  character.     She  said  that  she  had  pledged  herself 
to  my  father  that  he  or  his  should  inherit  her  fortune,  and  that  she 
oould  not  possibly  break  her  word ;  but  in  order  to  make  all  matters 
fit  weU,  and  to  keep  up  appearances,  I  suppose,  she  intended  to 
make  me  her  heir,  and  that  she  trusted  to  my  honour  to  follow  out  my 
own  ideas  as  soon  as  I  came  of  age.  She  neyer  seemed  to  contemplato 
the  possibility  of  my  dying  in  the  interyal.     Of  course  I  readily  ac- 
cepted the  terms — ^which,  on  her  part,  was  something  like  cheating^ 
the  deyil  in  a  cunning  way — and  I  did  so,  moreoyer,  without  anj 
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qualm  of  conscience,  as  slie  assured  me  solemnly  that  she  had  all  along 
purposed  to  leave  me  half  her  fortune,  and  to  divide  the  rest  among 
my  sisters.  "Now,  however,  she  added,  late  unfortunate  circam- 
stances  have  rendered  the  last  part  of  my  intentions  unnecessary; 
you  have  no  sister  but  one  remaining,  and  your  father  is  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  enable  him  to  portion  her  handsomely,  particularly  as  your 
infatuated  brother  Frederick's  conduct  renders  consideration  for  him 
unavailing.  And  here  ended  my  correspondence  with  my  eecentrie 
old  relative." 
The  admiral  took  a  pinch  of  snixS  with  rather  a  puzzled  air. 
"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  wishing  me  to  get  you  ex- 
changed into  another  ship,  Guy  P  for  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he 
asked,  looking  at  his  nephew  with  much  curiosity. 

"  This  is  the  very  point  on  which  my  request  hinges,"  answered  the 
young  man,  earnestly.  "  War  I  would  wish  to  see ;  and  as  for  death, 
I  dread  it  as  little  as  most  men,  but  I  do  fear  that,  by  some  unlucky 
chance,  I  may  go  out  of  the  world  before  I  can  make  good  Aunt 
M'Naughton's  intentions  towards  poor  Tiny." 

"Ah,  ha!  I  begin  to  comprehend,"  observed  the  keen  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  and  you  think  your  honourable  brother-in-law  would  have  no 
objections  to  place  you  in  some  dangerous  predicament  to  help  you  off 
the  stage,  as  in  that  case  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed  to  all  your 
aunt's  fortune,  as  well  as  your  father's  unentailed  possessions  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  Guy.  "  I  don't  like  the  man  at  all,  uncle ; 
there  is  something  very  sinister  about  him,  and  others  think  the  same 
of  him  as  I  do.  On  my  last  arrival  in  England,  I  found  a  letter  wait- 
ing me  which  Aunt  M^Naughton  had  written  after  Hachael's  mar- 
riage, and  lefb  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Munro,  expressing  a  similar 
opinion.  She  warns  me  in  it  to  be  upon  my  guard,  and  hints  at  the 
idea  of  his  having  married  from  some  expectation  of  his  wife  inheriting 
her  wealth.  She  again  alludes  to  my  promise  about  Tiny,  and  addls 
that  she  feels  the  conviction  of  her  interests  being  much  more  secure 
in  my  hands  than  if  she  had  bequeathed  the  money  to  her  in  a  legacy, 
which  she  was  certain  would  only  have  involved  her  in  a  lawsuit." 

"  But,  Guy,  my  boy,  these  are  not  the  days  of  perils  by  flood  and 
field,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  at  him  anxiously.  "Your 
brother-in-law  is  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  and,  considering  how 
'Well  investigated  everything  is  at  the  present^reforming  time,  it  is  un- 
likely that  even  the  most  hardened  villain  should  in  a  public  capacity 
attempt  anything  of  a  questionable  nature." 

**  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  uncle,  yet  still  we  all  know  how  com- 
pletely arbitrary  a  sovereign  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  is  on  board 
Lis  own  ship.  But  it  is  not  violence  I  fear — though  he  has  a  con- 
foundedly bad  character  among  the  men  who  have  served  under  him— 
it  is  his  cunning  I  dread  ;  I  read  this  vice  in  every  word  he  says,  in 
every  glance  he  gives,  and  its  effects  may  be  the  more  fatal  to  me,  as 
I  am  quite  well  aware  that  I  do  not  possess  the  valuable  quality  of 
caution  in  a  sufficiently  strong  degree  to  oppose  to  it,  if  I  came  to  be 
subjected  for  any  length  of  time  to  its  workings." 

The  admiral  sighed  deeply — a  most  unusual  thing  with  him — and 
remained  for  a  minute  plunged  in  a  reverie. 
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"  But  what  leads  you  to  haye  taken  this  strong  impression  of  insin- 
cerity in  the  man  ?"  he  at  length  resumed. 

"  His  extreme,  anxiety  to  get  into  commission  at  this  precise  time, 
and  to  have  me  on  board  his  ship,"  answered  Guy,  "  which  I  found  out 
in  different  ways ;  also  the  manner  in  which  he  courts  me,  though  I 
clearly  perceive  that  he  hates  me  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Listen, 
uncle,'*  he  continued  more  earnestly,  and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice ;  **  you  are  well  aware  that  moral  causes  may  work  out  a  physical 
death ;  well,  for  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  sought  by  every  possible 
means  to  keep  me  bound  down  beside  him  in  London  and  Plymouth, 
and  has  striven  unceasingly,  by  indirect  channels,  to  plunge  me  into 
the  grossest  dissipation.  With  Strickland,  his  first  lieutenant — an 
old  shipmate  and  companion  in  debauchery — ^he  is  hand  and  glove,  and 
while  laughing  before  me  at  every  duty  divine  and  human,  he  leaves 
it  to  the  other  to  pilot  my  way  to  excess  of  every  description." 

"  This  is  horrible  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  starting.  "  And  how, 
my  lad,  have  you  contrived  to  steer  your  course  so  clear  as  to  preserve 
your  mind  and  blood  untainted  P" 

"  By  acting  the  hypocrite,  uncle — a  part  I  don't  much  like  ;  but  the 
stake  for  which  I  play  is  singularly  important — one  dear  to  my  heart 
and  conscience  for  this  poor  helpless  girl's  sake — so  I  feign  to  be 
sentimental  and  in  love,  and  have  hitherto  contrived  to  ward  off  the 
evil,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  still  to  do  until  the  danger  is  past.  Por 
any  length  of  time,  however,  I  cannot  promise.  My  nature  is  im- 
petuous and  fiery ;  I  still  want  nine  months  to  be  of  age,  and  what  I 
most  dread  for  myself  is,  my  breaking  out  some  day  upon  this  rascal 
brother-in-law,  and  thereby  committing  an  act  of  insubordination.  I 
have  therefore  flown  to  you,  uncle,  to  beg  you  to  come  to  my  rescue, 
and,  if  possible,  to  get  me  an  exchange  by  the  time  we  touch  at  New 
York,  that,  as  soon  as  I  land  on  American  ground,  I  may  free  myself 
from  the  coils  of  this  man-serpent  and  his  villanous  accomplice." 

"  The  time  is  short,  but  it  shall  be  done,  my  lad,  if  I  have  a  shadow 
of  influence  remaining  wilh  the  Admiralty.  At  all  events,  I  shall 
exert  both  private  and  public  interest  to  the  utmost,  and  if  I  fail  to 
meet  your  views  at  the  moment  you  wish,  God  will  befriend  you,  my 
brave,  generous  boy !" 

As  he  spoke,  both  the  old  and  young  sailor  rose  from  their  seats, 
cordially  embraced,  and  remained  for  an  instant  locked  in  each  other's 
arms ;  then  Guy,  tearing  Himself  away,  rushed  from  the  house,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  scampering  on  his  mettlesome  horse  in 
the  direction  of  Plymouth,  from  which  port  he  expected  to  sail  on  the 
following  day. 

XXV. 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  the  grey  October  morning  were  beginning 
to  render  visible  the  more  prominent  objects  of  the  brilliant  city  of 
Paris,  when  the  door  of  a  room  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  remote  streets 
slowly  opened  to  admit  an  old  lady,  muffled  up  in  a  peignoir,  and 
otherwise  in  such  deshabille  as  to  show  that  she  had  just  risen  from 
her  bed.     She  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  and  surveyed 
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with  a  sigh  the  packed  boxes  all  around,  giving  evidence  of  the  near 
departure  of  the  occupant ;  then  advanced  towards  the  couch  on  which 
that  o.ccupant  still  slumbered.  It  was  a  fair  girl  who  laj  before  her 
in  that  deep  unconsciousness  which  marks  the  sleep  of  health  and 
innocence ;  one  rounded  and  snowy  arm  was  thrown  above  her  head, 
and  her  redundant  silky  hair,  having  escaped  from  the  net  that  had 
confined  it,  was  scattered  in  rich  profusion  on  her  pillow,  while  her 
spftly  coloured  cheek  formed  a  beautiful  relief  to  the  long  dark  eye- 
lashes which  rested  on  it. 

The  old  lady  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  bed,  and  gazed  with  a  tender 
and  pitying  interest  on  the  lovely  sleeper ;  then,  bending  towards  her, 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  polished  forehead,  with  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  awakening  her  from  her  profound  repose.  As  she  did  so  the 
girl  started,  and,  opening  her  lustrous  eyes,  gazed  at  the  unwonted 
visitor  with  a  look  of  bewilderment,  then  half  rose  up  and  threw  back 
her  fair  tresses  from  her  brow  and  bosom. 

"  What  is  it,  signora  P"  she  exclaimed,  confusedly.  "  Is  it  time  to 
go  ?     Have  I  slept  too  long  P*' 

"  No,  dearest  Christina,"  answered  the  other,  soothingly ;  "  the 
morning  is  but  in  the  dawn,  and  I  came  to  pay  you  an  early  visit  that 
I  might  talk  undisturbedly  with  you  before  your  departure.  Lie  back 
on  your  pillow,  cara,  and  listen  attentively  to  what  I  am  going  to  say 
as  to  the  words  of  one  with  whom  it  is  more  than  probable  you  may 
never  meet  again." 

Christine  obeyed,  while  the  tears  poured  down  her  cheeks,  for  she 
felt  confusedly  at  the  instant,  as  if  it  were  her  destiny  to  part  with 
every  one  whom  she  loved  and  trusted  on  earth. 

The  Signora  Cypriani's  head  generally  shook  a  little  from  the  effects 
of  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  at  this  moment  the  movement  was 
more  apparent  from  the  general  stillness  of  the  rest  of  her  figure,  and 
the  grave  and  important  thoughts  with  which  she  was  internally 
agitated.  Her  grey  hair  was  combed  back  from  her  fine  forehead, 
and  her  large  melancholy  eyes,  with  their  marked  eyebrows,  looked 
more  than  usually  black  and  expressive.  She  laid  her  withered  hand 
on  the  bedclothes,  and  earnestly  regarded  her  weeping  prot6g6e. 

"Poor  child!"  she  said,  "and  your  tender  heart  overflows  with 
sorrow  at  parting  even  from  a  dull  old  woman  like  me,  whom  you 
have  known  but  for  so  short  a  time.  Your  powers  of  sympathy  are 
very  great,  Christina ;  in  that  you  are  all  Italian.  I  weep  too,  carina, 
but  my  tears  are  inward.  I  have  been  most  happy  in  your  society, 
Christina — more  happy  than  I  could  possibly  have  been  with  any  one 
else,  for  your  pure  and  gifted  nature  has  refreshed  m^  exhausted  feel- 
ings and  warmed  my  chilled  heart.  In  placing  you  with  me,  my  child, 
your  father  acted  wisely,  for  he  knew  that  though  old  and  desolate, 
still  I  was  one  from  whom  you  could  learn  no  ill.  In  that  he  did  well 
for  the  time  that  is  past.  Would  that  I  could  answer  as  certainly  for 
the  future." 

Christine  drew  a  long  breath ;  she  felt  as  if  a  veil  was  about  to  be 
raised  from  her  eyes  to  display  truth  in  all  its  nakedness,  and  she  tried 
to  muster  mental  strength  to  meet  the  stem  reality. 

"  Tell  me  at  once,  dear  signora,"  she  faltered  out,  in  a  low  tone  of 
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Toiee,  tuming  pale  as  death  as  she  spoke,  *'  what  is  the  mystery  about 
my  father,  for  Ifeel  there  is  one  f " 

"  He  is  a  gamester  /*' 

Slowly  and  distinctly  articulated  the  old  lady,  following  with  her 
penetrating  eye  every  change  in  the  eloquent  countenance  of  her 
young  favourite.  Christine  started.  The  words  of  Mr.  Munro,  when 
he  apprised  her  of  the  prophetic  doubts  of  her  great-aunt,  rang  in  her 
ears. 

"  For  any  other  vice  on  earth  but  this  there  may  be  a  cure,"  pro- 
ceeded the  earnest  Italian,  "  but  for  this  none — ^none  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  passion  that  sweeps  all  before  it ;  duty,  affection,  everything  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  gambler's  infatuation.  Tour 
fiither  loves  you,  Christina ;  he  loves  you,  I  verily  believe,  as  well  as 
ever  father  loved  a  child,  but  even  this  strongest  oi  affections  will  give 
way  before  the  madness  of  play.  I  come  to  warn  you  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  poor  girl !  for  you  are  about  to  steer  a  dangerous  course — one 
in  which  you  may  be  wrecked  ere  you  are  aware,  if  unconscious  of  the 
danger  that  surrounds  you." 

Christine  felt  for  a  moment  overpowered ;  then  the  recollection  of 
the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  arrangement  for  securing  her  inde- 
pendence suggested  itself^  and  she  breathed  more  freely  as  she  Im- 
parted the  fact  to  her  kind  and  anxious  old  friend. 

The  Signora  Cypriani  smiled  sadly. 

"  Tour  relative  has  done  well,  my  child,"  she  answered,  "  but  even 
this  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  Money 
in  your  father's  hands  goes  like  water  poured  into  a  sieve.  At  this 
very  time  he  is  in  the  habit  of  playing  deeply  every  night,  and,  I 
understand,  has  been  losing  greatly.  To  supply  the  means  of  in- 
dulging in  this  frenzy,  he  is  capable  of  everything.  Are  you  aware 
of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  you  P" 

**  Intentions !  No,"  replied  Christine,  hesitatingly,  "  further  than 
that  he  talks  of  taking  me  to  Italy  to  present  me  to  his  relations." 

**  He  intends  you  for  the  stage,"  quietly  answered  the  other.  "  Your 
voice  is  superlative,  your  talents  bnlliant,  your  person  beautiful.  Of 
your  success  there  is  no  doubt.  But  what  would  all  the  success  in 
the  world  do  when  a  gamester  hangs  upon  you  to  absorb  the  tide  of 
fbrtuzte  us  fast  as  it  flows  in?  There  is  but  one  safety  for  yoo, 
Christina,  and  that  is  to  marry.  A  public  career  is  a  dangerous  one ; 
you,  a  young,  imaginative,  generous,  unsuspicious  girl — ^you  will  be 
surrounded  by  men  of  wit,  wealth,  and  rank.  To  win  the  beautiful 
prima  donna  will  be  the  general  aim,  and  those  who  harbour  dis- 
honourable intentions  are  alwajrs  unscrupulous  in  the  means  resorted 
to  in  order  to  gain  the  desired  end.  Snares  will  be  laid  to  entrap  you, 
and  your  fathar'Vi  madness  w^  be  made  a  net  for  your  entanglement. 
I  speak  the  truth,"  she  added,  with  increasing  earnestness.  **  I,  the 
peer  widow  of  s  wronged  and  banished  man,  whose  abilities  and 
learning  were  his  only  nobility,  yet  do  I  know  the  world  w«ll,  and 
Btrch  inevitably  wiH  be  the  case.  Such  will  be  your  position,  dearest 
girl  ?  and  your  lather  will  seek  to  remove  all  honourable  proposiB^  in 
order  to  keep  you  to  himself  as  «  urine  of  wealth,  from  which  to  draiw 
stores  for  the  gratification  of  his  deadly  vice." 
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Christine  shuddered,  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  her  benevolent 
IiostesB  with  an  imploring  expression. 

"  Have  you  no  friend  in  Scotland  ?"  continued  the  signora,  more 
energetically  still.  "  Have  you  no  friend  in  Scotland,  no  relative,  on 
nivboBe  protection  to  throw  yourself,  if  things  should  prove  themselves 
ix)  be  as  I  depict  them  ?  Is  there  no  one  whom  you  could  call  to  your 
rescue  in  case  you  found  yourself  involved  in  dwiger?'* 

"  Yes,"  answered  Christine,  "  there  is  one  who  would  fly  at  all  risks 
to  save  me,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would  do  so  in  the  midst  of  every  mis- 
fortune, but,"  she  added,  sorrowfully,  "  he  will  probably  be  far  away, 
and  bound  down  by  his  profession ;  he  is  a  sailor." 

"  Ah,  ha !  you  love,  then  ?**  interrupted  the  signora,  anxiously. 
"  Oh  no  !*'  answered  Christine,  simply ;  "  he  is  my  nephew,  though 
older  than  I  am.    It  is  the  young  man  of  whom  you  heard  us  speaking 
the  other  morning." 

"  The  youth  who  has  iha  fortune,  is  it  not,  that  your  father  expects 
he  will  leave  to  you  ?" 

'*  Ijeave  to  me!"  exclaimed  Christine,  with  amazement;  ^^that  he 
cannot  possibly  expect." 

"  He  does,"  replied  the  other,  musingly.     "  Money  is  the  source  of 
many  blessings,  it  is  true,  but  likewise  of  many  difficulties,"  she  pur- 
sued.    "  This  fact  alters  the  case,  and  renders  your  situation  but  tiie 
more  intricate  and  bewildering.     In  these  circumstances  I  know  not 
what  to  advise.     I  can  only  put  you  upon  your  guard,  Christina.   Avoid 
vice ;  for  believe  me,  my  child,  that  if  ever  your  heart  should  so  far 
mislead  you  as  to  place  you  in  a  position  simply  equivocal,  you  are  lost 
for  ever  in  this  world.     Your  endowm^its  are  those  to  excite  envy ; 
jours  is  not  a  character  to  support  contempt,  and  the  education  you 
kave  received  has  noit  been  calcdiated  to  throw  that  halo  round  immo- 
rality which  makes  (me  forget  the  past  in  the  intoxication  of  the 
present.     Shun  the  great  and  gay  of  the  other  sex,  and  only  yield 
yoar  aiections  when  you  have  indubitable  proof  that  the  object  is  de- 
serving. And  now  I  have  nothiosg  more  to  suggest,  and  can  only  pray 
to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  that  one  so  good  and  gifted  may  hd 
preserved  from  the  dangers  with  which  she  is  threatened." 

Christine  threw  herself  into  the  signora's  arms,  who,  begging  her  to 
be  calm  as  she  tenderly  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  told  her  that  she  must 
now  get  up  and  make  herself  ready  for  her  journey,  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached when  they  must  bid  one  another  farewell 

How  languidly  poor  Christine  arose  to  prepare  for  her  departure ! 
To  bid  the  exceUant  old  lady  adieu  was  sufficiently  moumfiiil,  but  when 
she  reflected  on  her  warning  her  heart  sank  within  her.  Her  fiither 
was  a  gamestev  I  thus,  then,  was  the  mystery  explained  that  had  so 
long  hs^assed  her ;  now  she  knew  the  secret  of  his  momiing  exhaustion 
and  oecasienal  gloom,  as  well  as  that  o£  his  anxiety  for  the  perleeting 
of  her  musical  talent.  She  was  nothing  to  him  but  an  object  of  calcu- 
Istion  on  which  to  speculate  for  the  indulgence  of  his  fipenzied  vice,  and 
the  world  befiire  her  presented  but  a  loBg  scene  of  struggle  and  misery. 
Hare,  indeed,  was  a  sedative  for  the  pnde  of  mental  power  and  the 
vanity  of  personal  attractions ;  those  very  gifts  that  distinguished  her 
&om  others  she  now  learned  to  consider  in  thelight  of  misfcuiiunes,  and 
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tlitiB  was  the  buoyant  girl's  mind  schooled  to  humility  and  pradence 
in  the  very  morning  of  life,  when  the  animal  spirits  are  highest,  and 
hopes  of  the  future  brightest  and  most  bewildering. 

Her  toilet  finished,  and  her  boxes  dosed,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  and  prayed  for  strength  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
her.  Her  prayer  was  a  pledge  to  the  Almighty  that  she  would  keep 
herself  "  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world,"  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
died  to  save  us ;  and  that  whenever  it  was  His  pleasure  to  call  her 
hence,  she  would  go  to  her  rest  worthy  of  the  love  and  respect  of  Guy, 
of  the  affection  and  interest  with  which  her  great-aunt  had  honoured 
her,  and  of  the  solicitude  of  the  few  friends  that  remained  to  her  else- 
where. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room  she  found  her  father  impatiently  ex- 
pecting her,  and  looking  more  pale  and  worn-out  than  usuaL  ,The 
morning  meal  was  hurriedly  despatched,  and  hastily  embracing  her 
kind  old  friend  she  followed  him  down-stairs  to  the  carriage  alreacfy 
waiting  to  take  them  to  the  railway,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
to  meet  them.  On  getting  in  she  threw  herself  back,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief  continued  to  weep  bitterly  until  it  stopped 
at  the  station  and  she  entered  the  waiting-room,  where  she  was  intro- 
duced to  their  compagnons  de  voyage^  whom  she  then  saw  for  the  first 
time. 

Mrs.  Trevor,  the  matron  of  the  party — a  woman  between  forty  and 
fifty — still  possessed  great  remains  of  beauty ;  her  figure  was  tall, 
slender,  and  well  proportioned,  and  there  was  a  certain  air  of  languid 
elegance  in  her  movements  which  harmonised  with  the  expression  of 
her  face.  Her  eyes  were  large,  black,  and  soft,  her  other  features 
regular  but  inexpressive,  and  her  still  round  cheek  well  coloured.  In 
short,  she  had  altogether  a  very  prepossessing  exterior,  although  to  the 
quick  perception  of  Christine  there  were  wanting  in  her  countenance 
those  Bnes  which  indicate  deep  feeling,  reflectidn,  or  strength  of  cha- 
racter. The  eldest  daughter,  Nicola,  or  Nola,  as  her  mother  and  sister 
abbreviated  the  name,  might  not  only  be  considered  a  beauty,  but 
evidently  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  herself.  She  was  taller  than  Mrs. 
Trevor,  was  more  fully  formed  in  person,  and  carried  her  head  with  an 
air  of  decided  superiority;  her  eyes— also  like  her  mother's — ^were 
large  and  black,  but  much  more  bright  and  fiery-looking;  her  nose 
.  might  have  been  termed  too  high,  but  was  well  formed,  and  gave  a 
good  outline  to  the  face ;  and  the  pouting  and  rather  insolent  mouth, 
from  being  red,  set  off  her  strong  and  irregular  teeth  to  some  ad- 
vantage. Sophy,  the  younger  one,  had  apparently  inherited  her  looks 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house ;  she  was  short  and  fair,  had  light- 
brown  ringleted  hair  and  blue  eyes,  with  a  pretty  little  nondescript 
nose ;  and  there  was  something  sentimental  and  sweet  in  her  smue 
which  not  only  displayed  white  and  even  teeth,  but  likewise  dimpled 
her  round  chin  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  Much  less  striking  in 
exterior  than  Miss  Trevor,  she  would  yet  have  been  far  more  pleasing 
had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  sly  martyrised  expression  which  she  some- 
times assumed,  more  particularly  when  addressed  by  her  sister.  They 
were  all  three  of  a  class  quite  new  to  Christine,  who  felt  no  great  sym- 
pathy with  any  of  them,  and  whose  mind  was  too  much  preoccupied 
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with  her  own  harassing  thoughts  to  bestow  more  attention  on  them 
than  what  their  relative  positions  absolutely  required. 

After  travelling  for  a  little  time,  however,  she  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  her  father  was  paying  assiduous  court  to  the  elder  ladj, 
towards  w)iom  he  occupied  himself  with  many  petits  soins,  she  re- 
ceiving his  attentions  with  singular  complacency.  Nola  Trevor  drew 
herself  up  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  m  silent  dignity,  looking  ex- 
tremely haughty,  with  an  air  of  being  offended  with  every  one  of  the 
party,  while  Sophy  softly  addressed  Christine  from  time  to  time  as  if 
she  sought  to  make  amends  for  her  sister's  want  of  courtesy.  At 
length  the  train  stopped  at  the  station  where  they  had  agreed  to  dine, 
and  they  proceeded  to  an  hotel  close  at  hand.  On  being  ushered  into 
a  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Trevor  threw  herself  languidly  along  a  sofa,  de- 
claring that  she  felt  too  much  tired  to  be  able  to  proceed  farther  that 
night;  and  thereupon  began  a  long  confidential  conversation  in 
French  with  Signer  San  Isidora,  who  bent  over  her  with  deferential 
attention.  Nola,  meantime,  stationed  herself  at  an  open  window,  and 
commenced  humming  some  passages  of  a  new  opera,  which,  if  neither 
very  distinct  nor  accurately  executed,  were  nevertheless  sufficiently 
audible  to  attract  attention,  consequently  many  curious  glances  fell 
upon  her  from  passers-by — nay,  one  or  two  gentlemen  began  a  regular 
promenade  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  street  below.  Sophy  took 
possession  of  a  seat  in  the  same  window,  and  drawing  forth  pencil 
and  paper,  seemed  to  occupy  herself  in  sketching  a  church  in  view, 
but  every  now  and  then  she  let  her  soft  blue  eyes  fall  upon  the  curious 
impertinents  who  paraded  to  and  fro,  then  turning  them  beseechingly 
upon  her  sister,  standing  in  alto-relievo,  gently  implored  her  not  to 
sing  BO  loud,  as  it  was  attracting  observation ;  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing her  seiat,  and  pertinaciously  pursuing  her  self-imposed  occupation. 
Christine,  with  temples  throbbing  from  grief  and  nervousness,  sat  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  shivering  in  the  chilly  air  that  blew  in 
upon  her  from  the  opposite  window  where  the  two  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts  were  stationed,  nor  could  she  help  feeling  curious  as  to  what  could 
be  the  subject  of  discourse  between  her  father  and  Mrs.  Trev^or^ 
nearer  whom  she  did  not  like  to  move  for  fear  of  appearing  to  listen. 
Poor  girl !  the  ways  of  the  continental  world  were  quite  new  to  her, 
and  she  had  much  to  learn  before  becoming  habituated  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  themselves  in  which  the  vain  and  common-place  part  of 
her  country  people  indulge  when  on  foreign  ground. 

At  last  the  dinner  made  its  appearance,  and  they  sat  down  to  table, 
where  the  delicate  attentions  of  Signer  San  Isidora  continued  un- 
abated towards  the  still  lovely  Mrs.  Trevor.  No  sooner  was  the  meal 
finished,  however,  than  he  started  up,  pulled  out  his  watch,  declaring 
he  must  be  off  to  an  appointment  he  had  with  an  old  friend  in  the 
town,  making  Christine  wonder  when  that  appointment  could  have 
been  made,  as  he  had  scarcely  stirred  from  the  room  since  they  had 
arrived.  The  other  ladies  seemed  to  take  no  note  of  this  contra- 
dictory circumstance,  Mrs.  Trevor  only  gently  avowing  her  great 
regret  at  losing  his  society  for  the  evening ;  then  pulling  out  her  well- 
filled  purse,  she  begged  him  to  settle  accounts  for  her,  as  the  early 
hour  at  which  they  were  to  start  in  the  morning  would  leave  her  no 
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time  to  do  so  hersel£  Si^or  San  Isidora  charged  himself  with  the 
commission  in  a  polite  and  amiable  manner,  and  after  expressing  the 
most  anxious  hope  that  she  might  not  suffer  from  the  day's  exertion, 
he  made  his  exit.  When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Trevor  again  took  pos- 
session of  her  sofa,  and  turning  languidly  towards  Christine— as  she 
lay  on  it  at  full  length — observed,  with  considerable  animation : 

''  What  a  charming  man  your  father  is,  Miss  San  Isidora ;  how  for- 
tunate we  are  in  haviug  so  delightful  a  companion !" 

Poor  Christine  started,  for  she  was  at  the  moment  thinking  of  the 
probability  of  his  having  gone  to  some  cafe  to  game,  so  she  forced  a 
constrained  smile,  and  answered,  that  she  was  happy  Mrs.  Trevor 
should  find  him  agreeable  and  useful. 

"Oh,  much  more  than  that,"  replied  the  other.  "I  think  him 
quite  a  pattern  man,  so  handsome,  polished,  and  accomplished,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  regardless  of  himself,  and  so  solicitous  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  others." 

Christine  raised  her  aching  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  lady  with  sur- 
prise, knowing  that  their  acquaintance  in  Paris  was  a  very  recent  one. 

"  He  has  as  yet  had  but  little  time  to  show  his  solicitude,"  she  ob- 
served, while  a  sweet  but  faint  smile  curled  for  a  moment  her  beau- 
tifully cut  lip.  There  was  a  gleam  of  her  usual  self  in  her  face  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  saw  Nola  Trevor  start,  and  regard  her  searchingly 
as  she  looked  up  from  a  book  she  had  provided  herself  with,  and  Sophy 
send  a  stealthy  glance  across  the  table,  where  she  was  occupied  in 
netting  a  purse.  "  What  made  them  both  look  at  me  ?"  thought  she. 
**  Have  I  said  anything  wrong  or  rude  P"  Then  turning  towards  the 
languid  matron,  she  rejoined,  in  one  of  her  soft,  low  cadences  of 
voice  :  **  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Mrs.  Trevor,  that  you  find  my 
father  a  pleasant  travelling  companion,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  change  your  good  opinion  so  long  as  our  little  journey 
continues — ^nay,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  his  part 
to  keep  up  the  favourable  impression  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
make." 

"  You  are  a  sweet  girl,"  replied  the  reclining  lady,  sentim^itally, 
^'  but  how  could  you  be  otherwise  when  you  are  the  daughter  of  ^uch 
a  father." 

Christine  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  this  observation,  being  at  the 
moment  internally  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  her  if  her  father  had  been  different  in  many  respects ; 
but  this  was  a  secret  of  the  heart,  and  she  felt  the  tears  fill  her  eyes 
as  she  endeavoured  to  thank  Mrs.  Trevor  for  the  implied  com- 
pliment. 

Tea  was  soon  brought  in,  and  she  revived  under  its  exhilarating  in- 
fluence ;  her  headache  diminished,  her  grief-dimmed  eyes  began  to 
sparkle  with  a  little  of  their  usual  brilliancy,  and  her  geutle  manners 
to  expand  to  their  habitual  gracefulness  in  accepting  the  civilities  of 
the  elder  and  younger  ladies.  As  for  Nola,  she  honoured  her  with  .no 
further  notice  than  a  rude  stare  from  time  to  time.  At  length  they 
withdrew  to  their  respective  rooms,  and  the  harassed  girl  sought  in 
vain  to  calm  her  perturbed  thoughts  as  she  lay  listening  for  bar 
father's  return.    His^chamber  was  next  to  hers,  and  it  was  vee^f  late 
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before  lie  came  back,  bat  she  knew  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he 
spoke  to  one  of  the  sarvsnts  in  asoending  the  stairs,  that  he  was  in 
high  spirits.  "  He  has  been  fortunate  at  play  to-night,"  she  thought, 
as  she  turned  on  her  pillow ;  the  fear  of  the  moment  was  past,  and 
she  soon  sank  into  a  profound  sleep.  Alas !  poor  Christine,  this  was 
the  first  time  she  waked  and  watched  the  gamester's  return ;  the  first 
in  a  long  series  of  anxious  nights  through  which  she  was  destined  to 
pass  with  a  heart  feeling  and  bleeding  for  the  father  whom  her  judg- 
ment and  principles  condemned  as  the  man. 
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She  left  the  wooded  valleys. 

The  streams  that  babbled  mirth; 
She  left  the  garden's  alleys. 

And  flowers,  bright  stars  of  earth : 
She  left  the  church  grey  peeping 

Among  the  village  trees. 
No  more  to  hear  the  sweeping 

Bell-mnsic  on  the  breeze ; 
She  tnwted,  of  joy  dreaming. 

And  hoped  a  orilliant  fate ; 
His  love  was  bnt  love's  seeming. 

The  mask  fell  off  too  late. 

The  night  was  dark  and  dreary, 

WMs  bitter  as  her  woe ; 
She  wandered  weary,  weary. 

The  long  streets  to  and  fro : 
Spumed  and  cast  off  for  ev^r. 

No  friend,  no  helper  nigh — 
Return  in  shame  ?    Ah  1  never — 

Her«  belter  sink  and  die. 
And  so  tiie  lost  one  wandered. 

Through  London's  'wildering  mart, 
And  deeply,  sadly  pondered— 

God  hdp  that  breakmg  heart ! 

The  wintry  rain  was  Ming, 

No  house  would  shelter  give ; 
So  to  a  door-step  crawling — 

Tor  even  she  would  live ; 
To  a  cold  door-step  crawling, 

Timid  she  sat  her  down, 
One  dear  name  faintly  calling, 

Till  sobs  that  name  would  drown : 
Yes,  he  was  dear,  though  cruel; 

Though  false,  she  loved  him  still ; 
Suffering  to  love  was  fuel. 

Burning  through  good  and  ill 
g2 
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The  blist  was  ruddlf  Uowi^ 

Bkti  dnwbkg  tkroagk  the  mg^; 
Widdn  warm  nrea  were  ^cmmg. 

And  koditer  edioed  h^; 
She  drew  Cer  fimbs  op  ahirena^ 

FoUing  her  little  hands. 
Her  Inp  with  angnish  quireiii^ : 

A  fom  beside  her  stands ; 
He  ad^ed  her  bnsmess  groSj; 

For  fear,  she  nought  oonld  ssf ; 
He  raised,  and  thrust  her  roog^; 

She  sg^bed,  and  mored  awaj. 

To  beg  for  Nature's  needing 

Stm^Jhig,  she  bowed  her  |mde; 
Her  poor  worn  feet  were  bleeding, 

Bofc  tears  she  stroTe  to  hide : 
The  great  shops  now  were  dosing, 

CSosmg  on  l<Higed-l(ir  bread ; 
8o(m  honest  Toil,  reposing. 

Would  press  his  welcome  bed; 
A  workhonse-gate  was  near  her — 

Entrance  a&  begged  in  vain; 
"Too  bte— tiiey  woold  not  hear  her  ;** 

So  forth  die  passed  again. 

On,  on,  note  weaiy. 

On,  on,  more  hopeless,  1 
Feeling  the  cold  blast  sweeping. 

In  her  thin  garments  claa; 
She  reached  an  arehway  londy. 

The  iron  road  above — 
There  would  she  hide ;  God  on^ 

Would  look  on  her  in  lore ; 
There  would  she,  unmolested. 

Crouch  till  kind  morning  rose. 
Till  her  poor  limbs  were  rested, 

CSalm  thinking  on  her  woes. 

Against  the  cold  stones  leaning 

Dragging  tiie  slow,  slow  hours. 
The  aren  but  badly  screening 

From  driying,  mrenching  snowers. 
She  passed  the  time,  now  weepings 

Now  gazing  through  tiie  dim. 
Her  tattered  dress  close  keeping. 

To  warm  her  numbing  limb : 
She  moaned  but  seldom,  stooping 

Her  face  upon  her  breast. 
Her  thin  white  hands  low  drooping" 

She  would,  but  could  not,  r^ 

A  torpor  now  oppressed  her. 
And  feebly  came  her  breath ; 

It  was  not  sleep  which  blessed  her ; 
Was  it  slow-coming  death? 

And  yet  her  lip  was  smiling; 
Heart's  light  on  darkness  stole ; 
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Dear  fancy  was  beguiling 

The  djfing  maiden's  soul. 
O  Fancy !  thy  swift  pinion 

Can  pass  the  gulf  of  pain, 
And  'neath  thy  bright  aominion. 

Lost  bliss  once  more  we  gain. 

She  saw  her  native  village^ 

Far  from  vast  London  town. 
The  fields  prepared  for  tillage. 

The  old  elms  nodding  down : 
She  saw  the  dear  ^een  garden 

Oft  played  in  wnen  a  child. 
Ere  sin  her  heart  could  harden ; 

She  felt  the  zephyrs  mild ; 
And  birds  were  round  her  singing. 

The  flowers  all  blooming  fair. 
And  village  bells  were  ringing 

Soft  joy  on  evening's  air. 

A  chorus  of  sweet  voices — 

Her  sisters  are  at  play. 
And  'mid  them  she  rejoices, 

Happy  and  pure  as  they ; 
And  on  one  breast  now  leaning, 

A  mother's  arms  embrace ; 
She  reads  a  tender  meaning 

In  that  forgiving  face — 
'Twas  gone — the  maiden  started— 

The  arch,  cold  arch  of  stone— 
The  picture  had  departed; 

Alone— again  alone ! 

Alone—and  she  was  dying ; 

Her  cheek  was  white  and  cold ; 
To  God  she  now  was  sighing. 

To  Him  her  sins  were  told : 
Her  little  feet  were  chilling, 

Her  eyes  slow  lost  their  raj, 
With  life's  last  tears  now  filing ; 

She  knelt  and  strove  to  pray: 
"  God,  pardon !"  slowly  droopmj 

The  wronged,  the  lost  one  sigl 
And  then,  her  forehead  stooping. 

She  hid  her  face  and  died. 
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Some  time  after  Khurreem  Buksh's  establishment  in  the  city  one  of  the 
enterprising  Britons  who  invariably  6nd  their  way  to  any  foreign  country 
arrived  at  Delhi ;  he  did  not  come  as  either  a  trader,  or  a  traveller  who 
was  in  search  of  information,  and  wishing  to  take  notes ;  indeed,  either 
of  such  characters  might  have  found  the  place  much  too  uncivilised,  for 
the  police  regulations  were  not  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  first,  and  a 
traveller,  in  conducting  his  inquiries  probably  (unless  immediately  pro- 
vided with  credentials  from  the  government)  would  soon  have  had  a  sum- 
mary stop  put  to  his  proceedings,  however  philosophical.  But  this  man 
came  to  exercise  the  profession  of  which  he  had  made  himself  a  master. 
It  was  one  that,  of  all  others,  would  then  have  met  with  encouragement^ 
and  even  still  now  would  meet  with  extensive  favour  from  all  people  ia 
power  and  possessors  of  wealth  in  India.  The  applause  and  the  sub- 
stantial reward  also  with  which  persons  in  the  East  are  ready  to  welcome 
any  medical  man  who  is  successful  in  performing  a  cure  of  any  kind  is  of 
a  nature  to  remind  one  of  the  history  which  is  told  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  apostles  elicited  the  ready  worship  of 
the  awe-struck  bystanders. 

In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  one  of  his  daughters  had  fallen  sick, 
and  providentially  a  medical  man  named  Boughton  was  present  in  the 
city,  the  emperor  sent  for  him  to  try  the  effect  of  his  skill.  The  doctor 
saw  the  invalid  and  prescribed  for  her.  A  cure  followed.  She  became 
restored  to  complete  health.  When  the  emperor,  overjoyed,  saw  his 
darling  child  well  again,  he  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  said,  *<  I  shall  not 
offer  you  elephants,  horses,  gold,  jewels,  slaves,  for  were  I  to  do  so  it 
would  be  like  limiting  the  amount  of  my  gratitude ;  but  ask  me  anything 
— any  boon  in  the  power  of  wealth  to  give,  and  I  shall  give  it  you."  The 
doctor  asked  him  to  give  permission  to  the  English  to  trade  and  form  a 
settlement  in  Bengal.  The  boon  was  granted,  and  thus  the  germ  of  the 
commerce  between  the  countries  originated,  and  the  avenue  to  fortune  to 
England  was  opened,  and  the  foundation  of  her  greatest  monetary  ac- 
quisition had  its  first  commencement.  This,  which  is  only  faintly  glanced 
at  in  most  of  the  histories  written  about  India,  is  a  traditional  fact  that 
one  hears  the  natives  often  recount.  In  order  to  show  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  medicine  which  exists  now,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  healing  art  throughout  the  provinces  of  India,  particularly  the 
treatment  of  physical  cases,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  quote  from  the 
journal  of  any  traveller  who  has  been  amongst  them.  One  of  the 
most  approved  writers  in  Persian,  Saadi,  states  that  when  a  boy  fell 
sick  his  firiends  had  no  other  remedy  to  think  of  to  effect  his  recovery 
than  either  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  to  go  to  a  moolah  and  get  him  to  opea 
the  Koran  by  making  what  is  called  a  faal,  that  is,  inserting  your  finger 
in  the  book  and  opening  it  at  random,  and  seeing  from  what  words  are 
put  at  the  top  of  the  page  whether  the  will  of  Fate  or  Allah  decrees  that 
the  child  will  recover,  or  the  contrary.     Even  the  circumstance  of  one  of 
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the  most  popular  of  their  writers  describiDg  such  a  state  of  things  as 
existing  argues  the  extremely  crude  condition  of  medical  science,  although, 
doubtless,  there  were  persons  in  the  country  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  who 
made  some  show  of  preparing  prescriptions. 

The  young  man  who  arrived  at  Delhi  was  determined  to  adventure  all 
hazards,  and  to  care  for  no  privations  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  that  he 
was  intent  upon,  namely,  realising  a  fortune  amongst  the  natives  of  rank. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  who  had  taken  out  his  diploma  in  Aberdeen,  and 
he  thought  that  the  number  of  probationers  who  entered  upon  the  same 
career  at  the  time  that  he  did  was  so  large  as  to  render  his  chance  of 
succeeding  as  a  practitioner  at  home  very  precarious ;  so,  having  had  an 
mtroduction  to  some  influential  East  India  Company's  servant  in  London, 
he  managed  first  to  procure  an  appointment  as  ship  doctor  in  one  of  the 
Tessels  going  to  Calcutta.  This  enabled  him  to  reach  the  distant  country 
which  was  the  £1  Dorado  of  his  hopes  without  being  put  to  any  expense 
He  was  of  that  shrewd,  settled,  concentrated  character  that  cdmost 
universally  distinguishes  his  countrymen.  Clever  without  being  accom- 
plished, sedate  without  being  courteous,  very  obsequious  to  all  of  superior 
rank  and  station,  but  still  unyielding  in  his  opinions ;  very  chary  of  his 
dvilities  to  any  that  were  strangers  to  him,  but  above  all,  of  such  a  com- 
pletely selfish  turn  as  to  keep  his  own  interest  incessantly  in  mind,  and 
set  aside  any  pursuit  or  any  pleasure  which  did  not  lead  to  being  profit- 
able to  himself.  The  most  disinterested  phase  in  his  character  was  his 
love  of  his  country  and  countrymen  ;  and  though  probably  he  had  chosen 
a  line  of  life  which  would  cause  his  future  residence  to  be  situated  far 
away  from  all  hopes  of  hearing  either  of  it  or  of  them,  yet  the  cordial 
feelings  of  his  heart  were  as  freshly  allied  to  his  home  and  its  inhabitants 
as  when  he  first  left  Scotland. 

The  best  educated  of  the  sons  of  men  are  the  natives  of  Scotland, 
generally  speaking ;  the  prudence,  forbearance  of  speech,  calmness,  and 
good  common  sense,  which  are  found  with  only  few  of  the  young  men  of 
other  countries,  are  very  rarely  indeed  wanting  in  a  young  Scotchman. 
When  we  say,  then,  that  they  are  well  educated,  we  mean  that  they 
have  received,  nearly  all  of  them,  rich  and  poor,  a  training  which  serves 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  whatever  part  in  life  they  choose  to 
enter  upon.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  the  universal  respect  for 
religion,  and  eariy  initiation  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  that 
are  mostly  influential  in  giving  them  the  high  moral  sense  which,  wher- 
ever they  are  situated,  they  show  themselves  possessed  of.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  though  the  population  of  their  country  may  not  be  equal  to 
diat  of  London,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  civilised  globe  where 
yea  may  not  meet  a  Scotchman,  and  if  there  should  be  any  opening  for 
a  young  man  seeking  to  make  his  fortune  you  are  sure  to  meet  many. 
This  young  doctor,  during  his  passage  out,  had  prescribed  for  the  family 
of  a  civilian  who  was  going  out  to  the  country  fi:'om  England.  This  civi- 
lian was  high  in  rank  in  the  service,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  it 
was  a  year  after  they  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Delhi  won  by 
the  English  from  the  Mahrattas.  A  little  while  afterwards  came  intel- 
ligence of  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Agra,  and  now  he  was  appointed 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  great  city  to  regu- 
late some  financial  arrangements  subsequent  to  the  possession  of  the  city 
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by  the  English.  When  he  accepted  the  situation,  and  went  thither  with 
Ills  wife  and  child  of  two  years  old,  he  thought  one  of  the  great  desi* 
derata  in  his  establishment  at  his  new  residence  would  be  the  presence 
of  a  medical  man,  so  having  experienced  on  board  ship  the  care  and 
attention  as  well  as  good  average  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mainchance,  he 
offered  to  take  him  with  him  up  the  country,  and  to  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  order  that  he  might  receive  a  certain  salary  for  his  services 
to  any  of  the  men  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company.  I 
do  not  enter  on  any  description  of  the  politics  which  prevailed  in  India 
at  this  period,  nor  yet  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  army,  but  both 
happened  at  this  particular  epoch  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  furthering 
of  any  young  man's  prospects  who  was  about  to  try  his  fortune.  As 
there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  this  doctor's  confining  his  prac- 
tice to  any  small  number  of  Europeans  who  might  be  residents,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  rich  natives  who  might  possibly  require  his 
services  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  he  accordingly  promised  to  himself 
the  hope  of  winning  golden  opinions  from  the  higher  orders  amongst 
the  Indian  gentry  if  he  should  casually  ever  succeed  in  curing  any  one 
amongst  them. 

Shortly  ^fter  his  arrival  a  case  occurred  which,  though  it  might  have 
seemed  a  very  simple  problem  to  any  one  educated  in  Europe,  yet  it 
baffled  the  skill  of  any  of  the  Mussulman  hukkeems.     When  the  civilian 
and  his  wife,  one  fine  evening,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Delhi,  were 
proceeding  in  their  English  carriage  through  one  of  the  narrow  lateral 
streets  of  the  town — the  surface  of  the  street  was  in  wretched  order — 
they  were  driven  by  a  native  coaolmian,  who  never  thought  of  paying 
attention  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers  that  were  on  foot,  but  even  drove 
on  close  to  two  horsemen  who  had  just  turned  by  a  sharp  angle  into  the 
same  street,  and  immediately  on  their  horses  perceiving  the  strange 
vehicle  one  of  them  stood  immovable  and  the  other  shied,  and  that  so 
suddenly  that  he  threw  his  rider,  who  fell  stunned  on  some  stones  that 
were   beside  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  narrow  street,  and  his  leg 
was  broken.     When  the   civilian  saw  what  occurred,   he  desired  the 
native  coachman  to  pull  up,  and  getting  out  of  his  carriage,  he  went 
up  to  where  the  horseman  had  fallen.     His  feelings  of  humanity  in- 
duced him  to  interest  himself  about  the  unfortunate  man,  and  also  he 
was  determined  to  produce  the  most  favourable  impression  of  the  English, 
who  were  soon  to  be  masters  of  the  land,  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  in- 
habitants in  the  great  city.    He  spoke  to  the  man,  and  he  desired  one  of 
the  servants  to  hold  his  horse.     He  said  that  he  felt  very  sorry  that  his 
vehicle  had  been  the  cause  of  the  horses  being  frightened,  and  hoped  that 
.when  he  told  him  his  name  and  residence  he  would  allow  him  to  take 
him  in  his  carriage  to  where  he  lived  that  he  might  be  properly  attended 
to.     On  this  the  other  horseman,  who  had  stood  by,  but  was  unable  to 
render  any  assistance,  thanked  the  civilian,  and  said  that  the  man  was 
his  servant,  and  his  name  was  Morad  Alee.     He  spoke  then  some  words 
to  Morad  Alee,  and  advised  him  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  with  the 
assistance  of  the  servants  they  lifted  him  in,  and  he  lay  down  inside  it 
by  the  civilian's  wife,  and  they  drove  to  Ehurreem  Buksh's   house, 
whither  the  civilian  also  accompanied  them,  and  stayed  until  he  had 
been  taken  out,  and  when  he  was  carried  gently  to  a  charpoy  in  the 
murdana,  Khurreem  Buksh  said  he  would  send  for  a  native  doctor. 
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The  civilian  then  drove  home  with  his  wife  (who,  whilst  he  had 
been  with  the  sick  man,  had  stayed  in  the  zinana  with  Muhboob  Jan), 
and  when  they  arrived  there  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  wonld  not  be 
amiss  to  consult  Dr.  Mainchance  on  the  subject  of  this  native  having 
met  with  the  accident,  so  he  sent  to  his  house  to  tell  him  that  he  wished 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible;  and  presently  the  doctor  arrived.  When 
he  had  heard  all  that  Mr.  Johnson — which  was  the  civilian's  name— -could 
tell  him  relative  to  the  native,  they  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  return  to  Khurreem  Buksh's  house,  and  accordingly  they 
drove  there.  But  the  doctor  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  setting  a  broken  limb,  and  the  boards,  with  all  the 
bandages  and  implements  which  could  be  possibly  required,  so  there  was 
some  little  delay  before  they  reached  the  house  where  Morad  Alee  was 
staying.  They  came  there  at  last.  It  was  in  a  street  lateral  to  the  Chand- 
nee-chok,  and  a  very  narrow  one.  The  man  was  lying  on  a  charpoy,  and 
in  great  pain,  and  four  or  five  of  the  best  hukkeems  in  Delhi  had  come 
and  applied  fomentations  and  tied  cloths  round  the  broken  limb,  which 
they  had  no  idea  of  rejoining;  but  the  man  being  in  great  torture^ 
they  had  just  proposed  giving  him  opium  to  soothe  it.  The  civilian 
and  the  doctor  began  by  inquiring  how  he  felt,  and  when  the  latter  heard 
of  what  had  been  done,  he  said  to  Mr.  Johnson,  *^  If  they  want  to  bring 
on  mortification  and  subsequent  death,  they  are  going  in  the  right  way 
to  do  so.  I  would  propose  setting  the  limb,  and  have  the  boards  and 
bandages  all  ready  for  that  purpose,  and  if  you  can  persuade  them  to 
dispense  with  all  these  men's  assistance  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  and  see 
what  effect  an  ordinary  application  can  produce.  When  I  see  the  limb 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  decide  as  to  what  treatment  it  should  be  sub- 
ject to." 

When  Mr.  Johnson  explained  this  to  Morad  Alee,  he  felt  very  much 
reluctance  in  allowing  himself  to  be  put  under  treatment  by  a  Feringhee. 
He  had  never  been  told  any  story  of  their  being  skilled,  and  he  felt  in 
doubt.  But  Khurreem  Buksh,  coming  in  soon  afterwards,  had  a  long 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
that  the  very  best  thing  for  his  servant  would  be  the  treatment  of  this 
medical  man.  And  it  was,  indeed,  evident  that  the  native  doctors  were 
very  helpless  in  the  matter ;  so  he  at  last  told  Morad  Alee  to  let  the  wise 
hukkeem  Inglese  see  his  leg,  and  trust  to  the  favour  of  Allah,  who  had 
kindly  decreed  that  his  calamity  and  its  antidote  should  come  from  the 
indirect  intervention  of  a  number  of  causes,  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
person.  It  was  only  a  simple  fracture,  and  the  doctor,  having  washed 
the  limb  and  joined  it,  bound  it  round  with  bandages,  and  placing  it  in  a 
proper  frame,  he  gave  orders  relative  to  the  patient  being  kept  very  quiet, 
and  on  no  account  to  move  his  limb,  and  to  guard  against  anything  being 
swallowed  or  drank  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. He  then  went  away  in  company  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Khurreem 
Buksh  had  such  confidence  in  his  servant's  fidelity,  and  such  were  his 
feelings  of  regard  and  friendship  for  Morad  Alee,  that  he  was  beyond 
measure  grieved  at  first  when  he  met  with  the  accident ;  but  now  that 
he  saw  the  determined  and  self-possessed  way  that  the  Feringhee  huk- 
keem set  about  his  case,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He 
-was  resolved  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  attend  to  the  patient,  and 
lie  hired  a  nurse  to  watch  by  him  continually.     But  no  nurse  or  other 
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persoa  could  haTe  been  half  so  effieacious  as  his  own  dear  little  daoghtery 
linhboob  Jan.  She  was  constantly  at  his  bedside ;  die  comforted  lam 
continoally  with  hopes.  The  doctor  Tisited  him  daily,  and  in  process  of 
time  he  found  that  the  object  which  he  had  in  riew  was  likely  to  be 
accomplished.  This  was  a  junction  of  the  parts  widiout  any  symptoms 
of  inflammation  taking  place.  Owing  to  the  Tery  temperate  habits  of  the 
patient — who^  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  India,  was  a  man  of  most  absta- 
mious  life,  so  far  as  regards  refraining  from  strong  drinks — the  seyejsd 
parts  soon  adhered,  and  the  man,  being  patient  and  quiet,  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  oS.  finding  his  limb  restored  to  the  same  state  as  it  was  in 
b^ore  die  accident,  although  he  was  not  yet  allowed  to  walk  upon  it^ 
and  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  keep  it  perpetually  in  the  rests.  To  bun  and 
to  hb  masttf  it  seemed  a  wonder  and  a  miracle.  They  were  ready  to 
woiship  the  man  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  this  unlooked-for 
Uessing.  When  the  man  had  been  laid  on  his  charpoy,  and  they  had 
seen  that  tiie  bone  of  the  leg  was  in  reality  broken,  it  seemed  to  all  the 
natives  present  that,  were  any  person  to  say  that  by  due  care  and  atten- 
tion the  cartilages  should  again  knit  together,  and  tiie  Hmb  become  as  it 
was  before,  he  would  be  making  the  same  sort  of  assertion  as  if  he  were 
to  say  that'a  blind  man  could  be  restored  to  his  sight  by  the  aid  oi  a 
doctor.  But  when  the  moolah  had  visited  him,  and  said  tliat  it  was  time 
fiur  the  ghosal  shufa,  or  the  bath  of  recovery,  which  the  true  Moslem 
always  observes,  then,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  Khuireem  Buksh  that  no 
rewflffd  could  be  too  great  to  o£Eer  the  wonderful  man  who  had  effected 
iO  great  a  cure. 

1  know  that,  in  descril»ng  the  disinterested  nature  of  tiie  feeling^  which 
Khunreem  entertained,  I  am  not  giving  a  character  to  the  Mussulman 
that  is  generally  found  in  most  of  his  race ;  but  though  there  be  no 
people,  perhaps,  more  incapable  of  generous  acts  than  the  Mussulmans 
of  India,  yet  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  to  this  rule  some  very 
striking  exceptions.  When  the  lamented  Captain  Conolly  made  his  fiiab 
expedition  through  Astrakau,  and  afterwards  Toorkistan,  in  the.  latter 
country  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  property  and  made  a  slave.  One  of  tiie 
zich  Mussulmans,  who  had  formerly  been  in  India,  was  present  in  tiie 
camp  of  the  Toorkumans,  and  though  the  outlay  which  he  incurred  was 
wholly  a  risk,  he,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  when  he  saw  the  stranger  in 
distress,  paid  the  money  for  his  ransom  to  the  chief  who  had  plundered 
him  and  made  him  a  slave,  and  escorted  him  in  safety  to  the  eonfines  of 
India.  When  there,  Conolly  was  enabled  to  repay  him  the  sum  which 
he  had  defrayed  on  his  account,  and  also  he  was  proud  to  introduce  him 
to  all  his  friends  there,  as  one  instance  of  a  man  who,  though  bom  an 
enemy  to  our  race,  and  brought  up  in  a  hateful  creed,  had  been  capable 
of  an  act  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  one  professing  Christianity. 
But  of  their  generosity  to  their  brother  Mussulmans  there  are  many  in- 
stances, and  the  first  impulse  of  Khurreem  Buksh,  when  he  saw  his  follower 
restored  to  health,  was  to  think  of  what  way  he  should  reward  the  kind 
being  who  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  it.  He  himself  had  no  heir 
to  his  wealth,  and,  with  the  usual  di^egard  that  all  of  his  creed  entertain 
for  female  relatives,  he  felt  grieved  that  his  money  should  be  all  dis- 
tributed amongst  such  of  them  as  were  still  living,  and  was  determined 
that  his  faithful  folbwer  should  profit  in  sooie  way  by  his  good  fortune. 

While  the  doctor  and  hb  patient,  as  well  as  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  gene- 
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rous  Khurreem  Buksh,  were  interested  so  much  in  what  took  place  in  the 
murdana  of  the  house,  there  were  other  parties  who  were  frequently 
t(^ether  in  the  zinana.     Mrs.  Johnson,  at  the  time  she  had  driven  along 
with  her  hushand  to  Khurreem  Buksh's  house,  had  heen  received  in  its 
apartments  by  Muhboob  Jan.     That  little  girl  had  been  given  a  room  to 
herself,  as  also  attendants,  by  the  master  of  the  establishment.  Mrs.  John- 
son had  been  a  little  time  in  the  country,  and  had  managed  to  learn 
enough  of  the  language  to  converse  with  the  natives.    She  had  been  taught 
its  elements  by  her  husband,  and  afterwards  was  determined  to  make  use 
of  her  power  in  forwarding  as  much  as  in  her  lay  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
When  she  first  saw  Muhboob  Jan  she  became  much  interested  by  her 
^cti^niely  prepossessing  appearance ;  and  when  she,  on  telling  her  of  the 
sad  accident  that  had  happened,  found  that  she  had  met  a  young  person 
of  such  an  amiable  disposition,  and  one  who  felt  so  deeply  the  affection 
of  a  daughter,  she  formed  in  her  mind  a  steadfast  resolution  to  let  no 
means  be  untried  to  lead  her  to  a  better  belief  than  the  benighted  delu- 
sions which  her  childhood  had  been  trained  in,  and  by  every  effort  in  her 
power  to  try  and  bring  to  her  mind  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and 
the  story  of  the  inestimable  love  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.     Every  time 
that  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  ask  after  the  patient,  she  went  in  to  see 
little  Muhboob  Jan.    Mrs«  Johnson  was  one  of  the  kindest  beings  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.     Her  age  was  not  more  than  twenty-eight;  she  had 
the  light  hatr  and  blue  eyes  which  so  often  are  seen  in  Anglo-Saxon 
^irls.     She  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  staying  with  her  mother,  when  she 
Tvas  first  seen  by  Mr.  Johnson,  a  rich  civilian,  about  three  years  before 
the  time  that  he  was  sent  up  to  Delhi  by  the  government. 

Like  most  of  the  men  of  his  class  who  returned  home  on  furlough, 
he  was  not  wholly  in  pursuit  of  wealth  when  he  contemplated  taking  a 
wife  in  England.  He  knew  well  that  the  salary  which  he  was  enjoying 
was  ample,  and  that  if  he  were  to  marry  a  girl  who  was  brought  up  with 
^ood  principles,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  his  happiness  than  if  he  were  to  ally  himself  to 
a  grand  lady  of  fashionable  habi^  whatever  her  fortune  might  be.  But 
this  young  Lady — Clara  Vickers — was  really  not  only  possessed  of  these 
qualifications,  but  was  in  appearance  so  engaging,  and  so  unaffected  and 
pleasing  in  manners,  that  though  she  was  living  in  comparative  poverty 
with  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  Mr.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  her,  and,  after  some  little  acquaintanceship,  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage.  It  was  true  that  he  was  much  her  senior,  but  his  talents  and 
his  liveliness  made  him  pass  for  an  acquisition  to  society  ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  a  man  who  is  constantly  seeing  different  countries, 
and  going  through  new  changes  of  life,  is,  from  his  readiness  of  mind  and 
versatility  of  knowledge,  although  he  may  have  lived  a  vast  number 
of  years,  an  agreeable  companion.  So,  although  he  was  fifteen  years 
her  senior,  she  really  did  not  feel  as  if  she  were  throwing  herself  away 
when  she  consented  to  be  his  wife,  neither  since  her  union  with  him 
had  she  ever  had  cause  to  regret  it.  She  found  herself  possessed  with 
ample  means,  and  she  was  enabled  to  devote  most  of  them  to  doing  deeds 
of  benevolence  and  offices  of  charity.  There  is  an  amiability  inherent  in 
some  women  that  makes  kindness  a  part  of  their  nature.  She  entered 
with  the  greatest  unction  and  earnestness  into  the  feelings  of  the  little 
Mossolman  gid,  and  first  she  won  upon  her  heart  by  the  very  great 


mm^/aAij  whiA  4ib  s&awisd  ia  t&a  chk  of  Her  Sitfisr^s 
Jn»,  J<mnmm  had  beonne  etmipgijyug  witfa.  t^  IiBii^aag^  fismm 
Wf  tfcft  aiivanta]^  ni  learaiti^  hi  tfatf  fozy  fnr  Iispb — t^ 
iulanietSfSfi  by  &  gramwnataeal  teacher.  T!ie  mai  wha  get  ta 
whik'smt  ^ibii^pui  ta  leam  di«  Hrnrfogranee  lolely  &nin.  ^  iia£EPC%  sast 
fidk  op  the  j^runmotxisU.  part  Fa  a.  :;reac  meawmf  H;^^  gtuawpugfcy  for  t&ece 
aar  tddnm,  oadve  feachera  ca  be  fliunfi  wba  eaa  give  any  aick  <^  critical 
esfUnatf oa  <}£  id  roles.  Boty  wccfa.  bsr  ^^  Hai£  tfae  mebnBtiaa  of 
kr  fuMbanii  fisr  ^  gfemencaiy  part;  which,  m  not  (Sffioiftt  and  after- 
wanis  she  had  the  practige  if  ^eakm^  witk  &  oa^'pe  ;^ah.  w&aoa  dbe 
ea^accd  ca  En^amfy  and  who  aceumpanied  ^on  one  ul  their  lajaee. 
Sa  «e  made  luxxif  wadsataod  ta  HfrAhnah  Jan.  and  fi:^  fa^aa  bj 
wedrm^  tipim  her  feeSngs  of  aflyctinn»  and  ted  her  an  h;-  degrees  to  ne 
eaafietxna  of  t^  troth  of  the  Chriatiaa  religian  ;  and  as  ihe  proceeded 
m  Uauhxag  hee  leaaaoB  out  af  the  Scripcnna^  and  hmtructing  her  bodk  in 
watfng  and  ui  t^S^okl,  At  fEnmd  da£ j  that  her  <hitf  dE  oapcesEBg  ita 
tfsdk  opon  ibit  aiind  of  die  diU  was  gamns^  gmandy  and  l£at  her  cffxta 
weiahmg  UcaKdcneoa^fineiagh^of  the^Iisneaii^t^befief  nwydi 
Ae  had  htSaem  had  mseam  tranmig^  and  whsek  rccagniBea  woaanls  daim 
ta  conauienktioa  hot  tctj  fidntlj'.  Sfaey  ql  the  tihmnrw-  of  a  aiodber,  bad 
iaiUbed  hot  Kttle  of  ita  prejudices.  Evcrj'  dsr  l&e  ladip'  caaaey  and  eierj 
day  the  fittie  girl  heeame  more  and  more  attarhed  to  ker;  aad  dkev  hy 
WMun.  of  tht  winasag  ftarfnatina  of  her  kmdlj  mannerj  gamed  apoa  bar 
■Mad,  and  by  die  power  of  Dciiae  grace  dbe  bcought  her  to  befieve  the 
IraAaofdieCro^eL 

The  boars  tbej  UMed  together  weze  not  lort,  and  the  Etde  giri  sooo 
wtid  dbat  Ae  woold  befieve  nodmig  bat  whafc  was  told  her  in  die  hie  Med 
baok.  ^le  was  growing  vp  dail j  oMre  and  more  Io«d j.  Sbe  bad 
smmlj  readied  her  fifteesdi  jcar  when  Mrs.  Johnwn  arxircd  at  Ddld ; 
bat  ia  diat  ctKuilrf  giris  are  as  moeb  women  at  foorteen  as  those  in 
Eagland  are  at  the  age  of  aetenteen.  Bot  Mohboob  Jan,  when  die 
Em^Hmh  lad j  went  awa j,  each  da j  went  to  her  btb^'^i  cooeh  and  sat  widi 
biai,  and  tned  to  ezphon  to  him  also  the  doctrines  which  she  bad  beisdf 
beard  and  beBered.  He  heard  her,  as  BMSt  Miwsnlmana  bear  woaaen.  Hie 
dMM^t  nodimg  of  her  nund,  and  snppoaed  that  her  being  actuated  ao  as 
to  b^ere  diflBsrenU j  from  ber  own  mother  was  a  matter  of  triffing  im- 
port, inasmocfa  as  women,  mndi  less  girls,  are  incapable  of  forming  an 
omnion  on  anj  sobjcct.  He  did  not  think  it  nccessarr  to  mention  die 
cveamstance  to  Khorreem  Boksh,  and,  as  the  latter  never  inqoired  as  to 
die  caose  of  the  lengthened  interriews  which  took  place  when  the  Beebee 
Sahib  from  England  came  in  to  see  his  daughter,  he  was  lefk  to  soppoee 
diet  it  was  onlj  owing  to  the  fancj  whidi  the  kind  Engfish  ladj  had 
taken  for  the  prettj  and  interesting  little  girl.  Mohboob  Jan,  when  she 
was  lefi  to  herself,  firequendj  pondered  on  the  kindness  and  the  amiability 
of  die  good  ladj,  and  contrasted  her  conduct — which  showed  sadi  exem- 
pkry  benerolence  to  her  and  to  all  with  whom  she  was  thrown  in  contact 
'— to  that  of  the  hanghtjr  and  impetuous  but  beaudfnl  begum,  who,  lor  no 
faok  of  hers,  was  so  near  putting  her  to  death.  A  new  crop  of  genial 
afKwtions  sprang  up  in  her  hitherto  unformed  mind.  A  virgin  soil  had 
faMO  before  the  eoltore  of  a  gentle  cultiTator,  and  she  had  found  that  it 
yielded  to  ber  kindly  endearonrs  to  make  it  capable  of  bearing  fruit. 

^^>.  MrindMWif  was  Tory  ofkeo  a  guest  at  Mr.  Johnson's  boose.    In 
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fact,  he  h^d  been  often  told  to  come  at  any  time  when  he  found  himself 
disengaged.     Latterly,  the  conversation  at  table  had  frequently  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  their  native  friends ;  and  while  Mr.  Johnson  congra- 
tulated the  doctor  upon  his  having  effected  a  successful  cure,  Mrs.  John- 
son expatiated  upon  the  charms  of  her  little  protegee,  Muhboob  Jan. 
She  said  that  she  had  never  expected  to  find  that  any  one  born  in  India 
should  have  so  readily  listened  to  her  instructions,  and  she  was  especially 
pleased  to  find  that  she  had  so  soon  allowed  her  mind  to  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  pernicious  superstitions  which  most  of  her  class  believe 
in.     She  said  that  she  was  a  most  charming   and  interesting   young 
person,  that  she  was  quite  captivated  with  her,  that  now  she  was  a 
Christian  she  should  not  be  surprised  at  her  being  married  to  an  English 
person.     The  doctor  said  that  he  was  in  great  hopes  that  her  father, 
Morad  Alee,  would  be  quite  well  in  a  very  short  time,  and  tliat  it  was 
most  wonderful  that  the  natives  did  nut  seem  to  think  it  possible  that  a 
person  who  had  broken  his  limb  could  ever  have  it  re-set  again.     Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  frequently  an  interpreter  between  this  doctor  and  his 
patient,  and  also  he  felt  much  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment 
which  he  went  through  ;  but  latterly  the  doctor  had,  by  means  of  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  subject,  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
versational part  of  the  language,  that  he  was  enabled  to  ask  questions 
and  g^ve  the  necessary   directions  in   Hindostanee.     The  fame  of  his 
talents  as- a  medical  man  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  city.     Men 
who  were  blind,  men  who  were  one-eyed,  lame  men,  those  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  in  short,  many  other  cases  which  were  manifestly  incurable 
ones,  were  brought  before  him,  and,  for  a  number  of  days,  he  had  a  large 
levee  at  his  house  formed  of  those  classes  who  had  jumped  at  the  con- 
clusion mentally  that  the  Feringhee  had  been  endowed  by  the  Almighty 
^^tb  the  power  of  curing  all  manner  of  sicknesses.     In  addition  to  this, 
lie  was  sent  for  in  numerous  cases  where  his  aid  was  really  serviceable, 
and  amongst  the  richest  of  the  natives,  and  very  soon  he  found  that, 
owing  to  his  great  fame  as  a  hukkeem  gaining  ground,  he  was  in  the 
-way   of  promising  himself  the  great  object  of  his  hopes,  which   was 
realising  a  large  sum  of  money  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
eventually  returning   to  his   native   country   a   wealthy  man.     When 
^orad  Alee  found  that  his  leg  was  really  restored  to  its  proper  strength, 
and  that  he  could  anticipate  moving  about  as  he  had  done  before  the 
accident,  he  felt  the  greatest  sense  of  thankfulness  to  the  doctor.     He 
said  to  Khurreem  Buksh  that  his  visit  to  him  was  like  an  angel  from 
lieaven.     He  said  that  he  would  give  him  all  he  possessed  if  it  were 
worth  his  acceptance.     He  was  progressing  well,  and  expected  that  in  a 
few  days  he  should  be  free  from  the  doctor's  care,  when  an  event  took 
place  which  filled  the  doctor  with  astonishment,  and,   indeed,  could 
scarcely  have  been  possible  to  fancy  as  happening  in  any  other  country 
except  India.     The  begum,  who  was  living  at  some  distance  from  Delhi, 
at  her  palace,  having  heard  of  this  very  celebrated  doctor's  success,  sent 
for  him,  and,  in  fact,  was  under  the  belief  that  he  would  be  able,  by  his 
recipes,  to  assist  her  more  materially  than  the  pilgrimage  at  the  shrine 
of  the  saints,  or  any  other  act  of  devotion  could.     The  doctor,  when 
he  received  the  message,  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  go  to  such  an 
exalted  individual,  whose  large  property  and  extreme  munificence  had 
given  her  a  name  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  province ;  and  satis* 
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factorily  indicated  that  any  attendance,  particularly  any  that  would  be 
followed  by  giving  relief,  would  be  very  amply  recompensed.  There  was 
one  very  old  proverb,  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  leading  beacon  of  his 
existence,  as  it  has  been  of  many  other  men's, 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet  qui  rem  facias ;  rem. 
Si  possis  recte ;  si  uon  quoconque  modo  rem. 

So  he  hastened  to  attend  at  her  palace,  and  was  ushered  in  when  he 
gave  his  name  to  the  durban,  through  a  long  series  of  halls  thronged  with 
domestics,  and  at  last  came  to  a  grating  which  separated  the  hall  that 
he  approached  through  from  a  large  chamber.  In  this  chamber,  resting 
against  the  huge  cushions  which  are  in  use  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  seated  on  the  ground  close  to  this  grating  a  very  6ne  tall  woman. 
Her  large,  languishing  eyes  were  black  as  the  antelope's.  Her  air  was 
queenly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  complaisant.  Her  dress  was  of  the  most 
costly  Dacca  muslin,  bordered  with  gold  lace  for  the  large  scarf.  Her 
ungea  was  of  the  purest  lawn ;  her  pygamas  of  white  satin.  Her 
slippers  were  of  crimson  silk,  wrought  thick  with  gold  spangles.  Her 
neck  and  arms  perfectly  laden  with  trinkets  and  ornaments.  Her  nose 
and  chin  were  models  of  the  finest  symmetry.  Her  hand,  arms,  and 
bust  were  proportioned  with  the  most  exquisite  grace. 

When  the  doctor  approached  close  to  the  grating,  the  muhullee,  whote 
office  it  was  to  announce  visitors,  called  out  his  name,  and  the  begum 
rose  like  an  imperial  Venus,  and  waved  her  arm  to  a  woman  who,  speak- 
ing fluently,  was  seated  opposite  to  her — a  Kyneewalee,  who  had  been 
telling  her  stories;  and  this  was  a  signal  for  her  to  finish  speaking,  and 
to  leave  the  apartment.  Another  older  woman  who  was  there  she  ad- 
dressed, and  asked  her  some  questions  as  to  whether  this  was,  indeed,  the 
wise  doctor  who  had  performed  all  the  wonderful  cures ;  and  when  the 
old  woman  replied  to  her  in  the  affirmative,  she  told  her  to  tellthe 
muhullee  to  send  for  an  interpreter  belonging  to  the  palace,  who  could 
stand  outside  along  with  the  doctor  and  interpret  for  them  while  she 
spoke  to  him  in  Hindostanee.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  there  appeared  one  of  the  servants,  who  acted  as  a  medium  for 
their  conversation.  The  begum  began  by  saying  that  she  had  heard  that 
the  hukkeem  Inglese  was  so  wise  and  so  skilful  that  he  could  restore  a 
man  who  was  dead  to  life,  and  had  medicine  which  was  a  cure  for  every- 
thing. The  doctor  said  that  he  had  medicines  which  were  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  also  the  most  efficacious  in  the  way  of  taking  away  pains 
and  maladies  that  were  known ;  but  that  he  never  could  attempt  further 
than  what  was  known  to  be  natural  and  possible  for  human  skill  to  effect, 
and  that  there  were  certain  cases,  many  of  which  had  been  brought  to 
him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  in ;  but  that  if  the  lady  who  had^wished  to 
consult  him  would  kindly  mention  what  it  was  she  suffered  from,  and 
what  she  wished  to  get  from  him,  he  could  be  able  to  answer  her.  She 
then  explained  at  length  the  reason  that  she  had  gone  on  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  her  any  pre- 
scription that  would  be  useful  in  her  case.  When  the  doctor  heard  all 
this,  he  thought  he  would  be  safe  to  recommend  a  course  of  diet  that  could 
do  no  harm,  and  also  a  few  recipes  of  general  use,  and  said  that,  though 
he  could  not  be  certain  of  any  immediate  effect  that  they  should  produce, 
that  they  would  eventually  be  found  useful. 
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Daring  ihe  course  of  the  short  dialogue,  the  begum  perceived  that  the 
doctor  understood  most  of  what  she  was  saying  to  the  interpreter,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  giving  his  advice  in  her  case,  she  told  the  old 
woman  to  go  away,  and  to  see  that  no  one  else  entered  the  room,  and  to 
desire  the  interpreter  also  to  take  his  leave,  and  to  let  the  doctor  remain 
there,  so  that  she  should  speak  to  him  alone.  Her  commands  were  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  she,  putting  her  face  close  up  to  the  grating,  told  the 
doctor  to  come  near,  fbr  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him  about  a  matter  of 
importance  privately.  She  then  asked  him  if  he  could  understand  what 
she  said  when  she  spoke  slowly.  He  said  that  he  could,  and  waited  with 
much  anxiety  to  hear  what  it  was  she  said.  She  then  rose  gracefully, 
her  eyes  glistening  with  interest.  When  she  had  looked  down  the  outer 
apartment  where  he  stood,  and  again  surveyed  the  large  chamber  in 
which  she  herself  was  seated,  and  was  satisfied  that  they  were  quite  alone, 
she  in  a  gracious  but  most  earnest  manner  put  her  mouth  to  the  grating, 
and  told  him  to  come  near.  He  put  his  head  near  the  grating,  and  she 
said,  ''  Have  you  not  been  giving  advice  to  the  servant  of  Ehurreem 
Boksh,  Morad  Alee?"  The  doctor  said  he  had ;  that  he  had  met  with  a 
misfortune,  had  fallen  and  broken  his  leg,  and  that  he  had  attended  at 
his  house  and  cured  him  by  setting  the  leg.  Then  the  begum  said, 
*^  Has  he  not  a  daughter,  called  Muhboob  Jan?"  The  doctor  said,  ^  Yes, 
I  know  he  has.  I  have  heard  the  English  lady  speak  of  her,  and  say  that 
she  is  a  beautiful  little  girl."  Then  the  beg^m  said,  ^'  Doctor,  if  you  will 
return  here  and  tell  me  that  she  is  no  more — ^that  the  enemy  of  my  life 
has  departed — I  shall  give  you  a  thousand  gold  mohurs.  I  know  you 
can  do  what  I  say — I  know  that  you  are  in  possession  of  means  to  do  it 
secretly — I  know  you  can  take  the  sei^ent  from  my  path,  if  you  choose  ; 
so  now  you  know  my  wish.  Will  you  consent  to  the  agreement  ?"  The 
doctor  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses  when  he  heard  this  atrocious  pro- 
posal ^  he,  however,  with  the  coolness  and  collectedness  which  belong 
to  his  calling,  and,  indeed,  always  distinguish  his  countrymen,  replied 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  give  any  advice  or  prescription  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  give  to  her  or  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  her  house- 
hold, but  that  to  meddle  with  the  inmates  of  any  other  establishment 
except  that  which  he  was  sent  to  consult  with  was  what  he  could  never 
consent  to.  The  begum,  who  was  quick  and  impetuous,  saw  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  her  supposition  of  selecting  an  agent  for  her  dreadful 
designs,  and,  quick  as  thought,  she  said,  **  Oh,  I  never  would  wish  to  ask 
any  one  to  enter  where  he  should  not  be  sent  for.  I  only  asked  the 
question  for  curiosity,  thinking  that  it  was  a  proposal  that  might  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  enrich  yourself;  but  now  I  find  that  you  are  too 
honourable  to  think  of  doing  such  an  act,  I  esteem  you  the  more,  and, 
indeed,  you  stand  higher  in  my  favour  on  account  of  your  rejecting  such 
an  offer.  When  you  return,  bring  here  the  prescription  that  you  think 
necessary  for  myself,  and  mention  to  no  one  what  I  said  to  you." 

The  doctor  hastened  to  do  this.  He  went  home,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  and  sought  another  interview.  He  was  admitted  in  the  same 
way,  and  went  through  the  same  forms,  as  when  he  first  went  there,  and 
g^ve,  in  the  old  woman's  presence,  the  paper  containing  the  prescribed 
powders,  and  the  draughts,  also  in  bottles,  which  he  said  she  would  find 
benefit  by  taking.  He  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  having  such  a 
proposition  made  to  him.     He  said  to  himself  that  he  would  mention  the 
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circumstaDce  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  if  justice  could  be  done  to  the 
begum  he  certainly  should  not  hold  himself  bound  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
communication  which  she  had  made  him.  He  accordingly  informed  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  they  next  met  and  were  alone  together,  of  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  indeed  he  added,  "  I  think  myself  I  would  have  for^ 
gotten  the  principles  of  a  true  Briton  if  I  had  not  exposed  this  detestable 
proposal.'* 

When  the  resident  heard  of  it,  he  knew  that  the  begum  was  possesse<]. 
of  the  principality  in  her  own  right,  and  that  he  had  as  magistrate  ther^ 
no  power  to  control  the  actions  of  such  a  person,  much  less  to  bring  heir 
to  justice.     So  he  told  the  doctor  that,  however  he  might  hold  in  abhor« 
rence  her  abominable  proposal,  he  could  not  move  in  the  matter ;  and 
indeed  it  seemed  scarcely  probable  that  the  accusation,  howerer  well"- 
founded  it  was,  even  if  it  were  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  could 
be  sufficiently  brought  home  to  her,  as  she  might  easily  get  over  the 
charge  of  conspiring  to  take  away  the  little  girl's  life  by  giving  another 
turn  to  the  words  which  she  had  used.     It  was  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  day  when  he  visited  the  begum,  that  the  doctor  and  resident  had  this 
conversation  after  dinner  in  the  resident's  house.     They  were  alone  toge- 
ther, Mrs.  Johnson  having  just  left  them.     The  doctor  told  him  all  the 
circumstances,  and  he  could  not  but  conclude  that  what  she  had  first  said 
to  the  doctor  was  said  in  earnest. 

"  Knowing  the  native  prejudices,"  he  said,  "  I  fancy  it  was  her  desire 
to  rid  herself  of  a  being  that  had  become  hateful  to  her,  whose  evil  eye 
in  her  palace  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  estrangement  of  her 
husband's  affections.    She  was,  in  short,  the  bane,  the  hateful  neemchura, 
that  had  fiown  before  her  path,  and  ever  since  had  embittered  her  ex- 
istence."    The  doctor  remarked  that  her  deadly  and  dreadful  disposition 
must  make  her  hateful  to  any  person,  and  seemed  wholly  unpardonable. 
Mr.  Johnson  believed  that  it  was  all   induced  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
superstitious  belief,  which  was  very  strong  in  its  agency,  though  quite 
unaccountable  to  beings  who  were  brought  up  in  a  more  Christian  and  a 
more  wholesome  creed.     Then  the  doctor  wondered  what  sort  of  per- 
son this  little  girl   was  who  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  begum? 
Mr.  Johnson  answered  that  he  had  never  seen  her — nor,  indeed,  could 
any  man — but  his  wife,  who  saw  her  nearly  every  day,  described  her 
as  a  truly  interesting   and  lovely  creature,    and    he   might,  he  said, 
have  heard  her  speak  in  her  praise.     The  doctor  now  recollected  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  talked  of  her,  and  said  that  she  was  in  hopes  that 
she  had  become  a  Christian,  but  he  could  not  make  out  why  it  was  that 
the  begum  was  bent  upon  her  ruin.     Then  the  resident  said  that  he  knew 
the  begum  was  lately  married,  and  it  might  be  that,  in  addition  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  woman,  who  was  very  passionate,  she  was  jealous  of  this 
little  girl;  that  he  had  heard  some  time  ago  a  story  of  her  father  having 
found  her  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and  that  she  had  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  being  murdered,  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  begum  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  that  the  crimes  which  are  every  day 
perpetrated  by  these  Mussulmans,  particularly  their  cruelty  to  women, 
were  perfectly  dreadful.   The  doctor  said  that,  such  being  the  case,  it  was 
a  pity  that  there  was  not  some  way  of  taking  such  an  amiable  creature 
from  the  power  of  such  people,  especially  as  she  had  become  a  Christian. 
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This  little  girl  should  certainly  not  be  suffered  to  come  into  the  toils  of 
such  a  fiend  as  the  begum  seemed  to  be.  If  she  sought  her  ruin,  she 
might,  perhaps,  find  some  other  means  of  efi^ecting  it,  all-powerful  as  she 
was.  Her  emissaries  in  Delhi,  the  resident  said,  must  have  informed  her 
of  the  residence  of  Muhboob  Jan ;  but  probably  the  little  girl,  as  well  as 
her  father,  are  wholly  ignorant  that  any  such  inquiries  have  been  made 
about  her.  It  is  the  fact,  that  by  secret  information,  and  a  system  of 
paying  and  employing  spies,  such  people  satisfy  their  curiosity ;  and  where 
there  are  no  such  vehicles  of  intelligence  as  newspapers,  and  where, 
indeed,  there  is  no  press — or  people  to  read  what  would  be  published, 
supposing  there  was  one — the  rich  are  obliged  to  resort  to  procuring  all 
their  information  in  this  way,  and  their  extreme  vacancy  of  mind  makes 
any  sort  of  gossip  or  tale-bearing  acceptable  to  them.  Women,  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  delight  in  hearing  or  in  telling  some  new  thing ;  like  the 
ancient  Athenians,  all  women  are  more  or  less  given^to  this,  their  pecu- 
liar passion,  which,  next  to  their  love  of  dress,  is  their  most  prevalent 
one;  much  more  is  it  so  in  a  country  like  this,  where  they  are  wholly 
uneducated  and  necessarily  unemployed,  than  with  those  in  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  where  they  have  some  sort  of  education,  and,  at  all  events, 
are  given  an  occupation.  Also,  the  spite,  malice,  envy,  and  bad  feeling 
which  are  felt  by  the  sex  to  one  another  are  wholly  uncontrolled  either 
by  the  salutary  elements  of  mental  culture  and  accomplishments  or  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction,  besides  that  they  are  quite  precluded  from 
mental  improvement  from  their  not  being  allowed  to  travel,  or  visit  any 
place  or  scene  which  is  at  all  calculated  to  give  either  instruction  or 
amusement.     Then  said  the  doctor  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  beings  of  a  different  order  here  from 
those  at  home ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  regards  their  minds,  they  are  scarcely 
better  than. animals." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "  they  are  worse  than  creatures  without 
reason  in  one  respect;  for  where  the  animal  passions  are  given  complete 
sway,  the  evil  qualities  are  sure  to  predominate  over  the  good  ones." 

When  they  joined  Mrs.  Johnson  up- stairs,  they  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  use  in  vexing  her  by  telling  her  the  account  of  the  wretched 
purpose  which  the  begum  had  expressed  to  Dr.  Mainchance,  but  she  began 
as  usual  to  praise  the  little  favourite,  of  whom  she  every  day  became 
fonder.  The  doctor,  on  hit  part,  began  to  feel  much  interest  in  the 
person  who  had  unaccountably  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  so 
many  different  people.  It  is  always  the  case  that  the  hearsay  account — 
the  fame  which  fashionable  parlance  calls  the  prestige — of  a  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  has  a  great  effect  upon  every  one,  wise  or 
unwise,  who  by  chance  should  afterwards  be  thrown  into  contact  with 
him  or  her,  so  much  so  as  make  it  impossible  that  any  after-experience  can 
wholly  remove  it.  He  thought  in  his  heart  that  a  being  who  could  arouse 
such  an  interest  in  Mrs.  Johnson's  mind,  and  win  so  far  on  her  affection, 
despite  the  well-known  difficulty  which  exists  in  making  one  woman  loved 
by  another,  must  be  a  person  possessed  of  rare  qualifications. 

When  the  doctor  had  left  the  begum,  she  felt  enraged  at  having  so  far 
been  foiled  in  her  wishes  to  engage  him  to  do  what  she  wanted.  She  de- 
termined, however,  if  it  was  possible,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  so  wonderfully  escaped  from  her.     Soon  after  her  return  to 
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ber  pakee,  after  the  tfaort  exeonion  she  had  made  on  the  mer,  ibe  had 
beeo  iofoniied  of  the  circumstaDees  regarding'  her  meetiDg  with  her  £iitiiav 
and  their  onward  joomej  to  Delhi  in  the  kafila  with  Khnrreem  Bnksh. 
Bat  the  reeoorees  which  laj  open  to  her,  50|^Iied  as  afae  was  widi 
boondleu  wealth,  and  having  such  nnmhen  at  her  eommand  unprincipled 
and  merely  creatures  sabmissiYe  to  her  soieieign  will,  were  many  and 
Taiioos,  and  in  sodi  a  country  she  found  herself  at  no  loss  to  recur  to 
other  means  of  ridding  herself  of  her  enemy,  although  she  would  have 
much  preferred  the  secret  noode  of  procuring  her  death  by  means  of 
getting  a  doctor  to  administer  some  deadly  poison.  But  now  that  she 
saw  it  was  totally  impossible  to  induce  the  Englifib  doctor  to  listen  to  any 
anch  suggestion,  she  resolved,  if  she  could,  to  hire  some  handits  to  seiae 
upon  Muhboob  Jan,  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  Khnrreem 
Buksh's  absence  from  home  along  with  her  father  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  his  anana,  and  possess  themsdYCs  of  the  person  of  his  daughter, 
either  dead  or  alive.  With  the  implacable  malevolence  of  a  person  who 
has  been  balked  in  doing  an  injury,  and  who  knows  that  the  penon  in- 
jured will  to  their  latest  day  be  unable  to  forget  the  treatment  which  thej 
have  received,  she  cherished  the  undying  determination  of  following  i^ 
ber  diabolical  wishes  towards  the  poor  little  innocent  victim.  She  in  hit 
palace,  which  was  regal  in  state,  every  day  received  numeioiis  risitofa^ 
mostly  persons  dependent  upon  her,  and  some  who,  in  the  way  of  com- 
plimentary visiting,  came  to  pay  her  their  respects.  The  early  morning 
of  each  day  such  a  levee  of  hangers-on  came  in  crowds,  that  her  gatei^ 
like  the  £8imed 

Ingentem  foiibus  domos  alta  snperfois. 
Mane  salutantom  totis  vomet  aedibus  undam ; 

so  she  was  at  no  loss  in  finding  persons  who  at  her  bidding  could  aeeme 
the  attendance  of  any  person  that  she  wished  to  speak  to.  She,  in  foel^ 
exercised  a  sway  over  her  own  followers  which  reminded  one  more  of 
the  accounts  given  in  history  of  Messalina  and  Zenobia,  and  certainly 
DO  modem  heroine  of  late  date,  except  we  reckon  Miss  Gwilt  as  sodi, 
looked  upon  murder  vrith  so  little  compunction.  She  g^  one  of  her 
chokeydaurs  of  the  Boorea  caste,  who  are  fiimiliar  vrith  all  the  thieves 
and  depredators  in  the  country,  to  carry  a  message  to  Ukhbar  Khan,  who 
still  lived  in  the  same  jungle  abode  near  Agra  that  he  inhabited  when 
he  took  Muhboob  Jan  prisoner.  He  had  latterly,  since  the  cession  of 
the  country  to  the  British,  been  going  down  much  in  the  world,  and 
many  of  his  followers  had  forsaken  him.  He  had  not  the  money  to 
keep  up  the  force  which  he  formerly  had,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Eng- 
lish police  system,  so  different  from  that  exercised  by  the  Mahrattas,  had 
been  fatal  to  his  successes  lately.  So,  when  the  chokeydaur  came  with 
a  message  to  him  from  the  lady  of  rank  who  required  his  services,  he 
knew  p^ectly  that  it  was  for  some  deed  of  violence  that  he  should  be 
wanted ;  but  such  was  his  need  now,  that  he  rather  rejoiced  at  having 
such  an  opening  for  bettering  his  fortunes.  The  time  that  the  begum 
said  that  ne  should  come  to  speak  to  her  was  at  five  in  the  morning. 
After  she  had  given  orders  to  the  chokeydaur,  the  latter  mounted  a 
dromedary,  one  of  the  fleetest  that  she  had  in  her  establishment,  whidi 
was  well  able  to  go  seventy  miles  a  day,  and  late  that  night  he  arrived 
at  Ukhbar*!  residence. 
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FLATONICS. 

The  next  day  dawned  on  the  pleased  and  the  displeased  in  the  family 
circle  of  the  Arlingtons  of  Eaton-square;  hut,  alas !  who  knows  what  a 
day  may  hring  forth  ! 

Richard  presented  himself  with  some  misgivings  at  the  house  of  his 
liege  lady,  and  having  unfolded  to  her  his  promised  act  of  fraternal  good 
nature,  and  asked  her,  as  in  duty  hound,  if  she  would  not  join  the  party, 
he  heard,  with  some  dismay,  her  reply  delivered  in  a  tone  of  determina- 
tion which  showed  there  could  he  no  hope  of  her  acquiescence  in  his 
project. 

"  Mr.  Arlington,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  think  for  a  moment 
that  /  would  go  all  the  way  to  Devonshire  for  a  stupid  hall,  patronised 
by  a  parcel  of  junior  naval  lieutenants,  midshipmen,  and  marine  officers, 
with  a  sprinklings  of  old  admirals  who  have  long  heen  laid  on  the  shelf." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Larpent,'*  Richard  ventured  to  say.  "  All 
ihe  61ite  of  the  naval  and  military  people  in  Pymouth,  and  the  county 
people  in  its  neighhourhood,  will  be  there.  It  is  to  be  a  very  good  ball. 
And  the  next  evening  the  admiral  gives  a  ball  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
which  is  to  be  a  brilliant  a£fair.'^ 

"My  dear  Arlington,  you  speak  with  so  much  unction  of  these 
Hjmouth  gaieties,  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  you  had  some  at- 
traction down  there — some  dark-eyed  Devonshire  beauty,  whom  you 
wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  meeting.  Is  this  the  case,  Dicky  ? 
Come,  confess  V* 

'* Tormentor!  you  know  very  well  that  /  have  no  attractions  out  of 
Belgravia.  I  vow  to  you  that  I  do  not  know  a  single  lady  in  Devonshire 
under  fifty,  except  my  aunt's  two  stupid  nieces.  Rose  and  Susan  Danby, 
and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  my  toe  to  see  either  of 


"Very  well;  then  it  won't  break  your  heart  to  give  up  these  Plymouth 
festivities,  and  I  can't  give  you  leave  of  absence,  for  I  want  you  in 
town." 

"Why?"  asked  Richard,  rather  sharply. 

"Because,  you  refractory  creature,  I  want  you  to  escort  me  the  very 
evenbg  of  the  Plymouth  hop  to  private  theatricals  at  the  Bijou  Theatre 
^  and  afterwards  to  a  fancy  bail  at  Willis's  Booms.  My  cousin,  Lady 
plarigsa,  has  promised  me  three  tickets  for  the  theatre  and  the  ball  after 
^\  which  is  to  be  very  select.  I  can't  go  without  an  escort,  and  you  must 
undertake  that  duty." 

"Who  is  to  have  the  third  ticket?"  he  asked. 

h2 
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*'  Little  Sarah  Grantlej.  She  is  the  essence  of  stapidity,  as  you  knovr, 
and  neyer  sees  or  hears  anything;  therefore  a  Teiy  conTenient  com- 
panion." 

**  Yonr  offer  is  very  tempting,  Mrs.  Larpent,  bat  I  fear  I  most  decline 
it.  I  don't  mind  my  sisters'  annoyance,  bat  my  mother's  indignation  is 
a  more  serious  matter.  She  often  helps  me  oat  of  scrapes^  and  replenishes 
my  parse  when  it  is  empty." 

^  And  therefore  yoa  must  be  tied  to  her  apron-strings,  and,  like  Little 
Jack  Homer, 

Who  sat  in  a  comer. 
Eating  his  Christinas  pie, 

be  ready  to  exclaim,  '  What  a  good  boy  am  I !'  I  declare  yoa  most  be 
taking  a  leaf  oat  of  my  worthy  spouse's  books,  who  is  always  prosing  and 
preaching  about  his  duties.*^ 

^'Why  not  make  him  do  his  duty,  and  accompany  you  and  Miss 
Grantley  to  the  fiijou  Theatre  and  Willis's  Booms?" 

'*  What  a  savage  humour  you  are  in  to-day,  Richard  Arlington!  I 
declare  I  don't  know  you.  But  I  see  how  it  is  ;  there  is  no  faith  to  be 
put  in  any  of  your  deceitful  sex.  I  wish  I  had  neyer  seen  you.  I  wish 
I  had  never  learned  to  care  for  you.  I  wish  I  had  been  left  alone  in  my 
misery,  without  any  ....  any  friend  to  listen  to  my  sorrows  and  sym- 
pathise with  me." 

Mrs.  Larpent  checked,  apparently  with  some  difficulty,  a  rinng  or 
forced  sob,  and  her  eyelids  winked  as  if  she  were  trying  to  keep  back  a 
tear.  Richard's  heart  was  not  steel,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  *'  steel  will 
bend."  His  heart  was  softened- in  a  minute,  and,  forgetting  the  twenty- 
pound  note,  he  told  the  suffering  lady  that  she  might  dispose  of  him  as 
she  liked. 

**  Then  you  will  give  up  the  Plymouth  ball,  and  go  with  me  to  ihe 
private  theatricals  and  Willis's  Rooms?"  she  eagerly  asked. 

"  If  you  wish  it." 

*^Ifl  wish  it.  Oh,  Arlington!  had  you  persisted  in  refusing  to  ac- 
company me,  I  would  have  sent  back  the  tickets  to  my  cousin ;  there 
would  liave  been  no  pleasure  in  going  without  ^otc" 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  he  kissed  it;  then,  putting  his  arm 
lightly  round  her  waist,  he  kissed  her  cheek.  The  salutation  was  scarcely 
over,  when  a  double  knock  was  heard,  and  a  servant  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door,  announcing  a  visitor.  Richard  glided  into  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  door  until  the  unwelcome 
visitor  had  entered  the  front  room  ;  he  then  ran  quickly  down-stmrs  and 
made  his  escape,  unseen  by  the  prying  eyes  of  the  lady  who  had  just 
entered. 

After  he  left  the  presence  of  his  Armida,  unpleasant  thoughts  jarred 
upon  his  mind.  There  would  be  a  quarrel  with  his  mother,  who  did  not 
like  contradiction  any  more  than  Mrs.  Larpent.  He  could  not  tell  her 
that  he  was  acting  under  compulsion ;  he  must  leave  her  to  think  lum 
very  capricious  and  disobliging;  and  how,  when  he  was  breaking  his 
promise  to  her,  could  he  expect  her  to  keep  her  promise  to  him  ? 

<*  The  deuce  take  Mrs.  Larpent !"  he  exclaimed  internally.  ''  But  no, 
not  her,  poor  thing  I  but  the  deuce  take  the  stupid  private  theatricals, 
and  the  fancy  ball.     One  fancy  ball  in  the  course  of  the  year — the  Cale- 
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doniau — is  quite  enough  for  me,  and  I  shall  he  minus  ahout  forfcy  pounds. 
It  was  a  dear  kiss !  What  hlack  looks  I  shall  get  when  I  go  to  Eaton- 
square  !  and  what  a  fool  Larpent  is  to  leave  his  wife  so  much  to  me ! 
If  ever  I  marry,  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  follow  his  example." 

Richard  paraded  up  and  down  Eaton-place  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
streets  before  he  could  muster  courage  to  knock  at  his  father^s  door;  at 
last  he  took  heart  of  g^ace,  and  rushed  in,  almost  upsetting  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

He  had  a  stormy  interview  with  his  mother,  who  wai  the  more  angry 
because  he  could  give  no  good  reason  for  changing  his  mind.  Of  course 
he  could  not  commit  Mrs.  Larpent;  and  perhaps  it  struck  him  at  that 
moment  that  his  and  her  intimacy,  though  not  clogged  by  positive  guilt, 
could  not  be  absolutely  innocent,  when  he  did  not  dare  to  confide  to  his 
mother  that  Mrs.  Larpent  had  put  her  veto  on  his  going  to  Plymouth. 
That  veto  was  not  so  easily  set  aside,  unluckily  for  Richard,  as  the  vetoes 
promulgated  by  President  Johnson  at  Washington. 

Richard  was  sneaking  out  in  a  state  of  great  chagrin,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  make  one  effort  more  for  the  "  tin,"  and  informed  his  mother 
that,  at  Major  Chapman's  dinner  the  previous  day,  he  had  met  a  very 
rich  man,  who,  Cfiapman  told  him,  was  extremely  anxious  to  marry,  but 
he  had  lived  long  abroad,  and  had  very  few  acquaintances  in  London, 
and  no  one  to  introduce  him  into  society.  ^'  Jenkins  of  ours,"  added 
Richard,  '^  gave  this  miilionnaire  his  card,  and  said  he  would  be  happy 
to  see  him  at  his  mother's  house.  You  know  she  is  a  widow  with  two 
unmarried  daughters,  and  they  give  little  soirees.  I'll  go  after  him,  and 
bring  him  here,  if  you  like,  mother." 

"  Yes,  do,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  who,  like  a  drowning  per- 
son, caught  at  straws.  "  Introduce  him  here — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
think  he  is  comme  ilfaut,  and  that  there  is  nothing  against  him." 

"  He  is  gentlemanly-looking,  and  has  good  manners.  Chapman  says 
he  met  him  at  Rome,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  was 
an  only  son." 

The  cloud  cleared  off  from  Mrs.  Arlington's  brow,  and  before  Richard 
left  her  boudoir  she  presented  him  with  fifteen  pounds.  Ungrateful 
Richard  thanked  her,  but  not  very  cordially.  Why  had  she  not  given 
him  twenty  pounds  ?  He  sighed  to  think  of  the  twenty-five  pounds 
which  he  had  lost. 

Ricbard  absented  himself  for  two  whole  days  from  his  father's  house, 
hoping  that,  in  that  time,  his  sisters'  vexation  would  wear  out.  But 
when  he  came  on  the  Thursday  he  was  very  coldly  received.  Aurelia 
left  the  room  the  moment  he  entered,  though  she  had  not  quite  finished 
her  luncheon.  His  favourite,  Eleanor,  generally  so  good  humoured  and 
chatty,  only  bowed  her  head  to  him,  and  pushed  the  cold  pigeon-pie 
towards  him  without  saying  a  word.  His  mother  and  Fanny  were  out ; 
Maria  read  the  Athenaum,  as  if  she  were  quite  absorbed  in  its  contents, 
and  then  made  a  remark  to  Cornelia  about  some  sacred  music  that  was 
to  be  performed  at  Exeter  Hall;  while  Letitia,  the  only  one  who  seemed 
inclined  to  speak  to  him,  entertained  him  by  hitting  at  Mrs.  Larpent,  and 
sneering  at  himself  for  being  so  submissive  to  that  lady. 

"  I  verily  believe,  Richard,"  she  said,  "  if  Mrs.  Larpent,  in  her  pretty 
caprice,  ordered  you  to  turn  rope-dancer  and  exhibit  on  the  stage,  you 
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would  attempt  the  feat.  I  wonder  if  she  woald  put  on  mourning  for 
jou  if  you  broke  your  neck  in  obeying  her  behests.'* 

<<  What  is  the  reason  of  this  violent  attack  on  Mrs.  Larpent,  Letitia  ?' 
asked  Richard.     ''  Has  she  done  anything  to  annoy  you  ?" 

''Me!  Nothing.  But  she  prevents  you  from  taking  Aurelia  and 
Eleanor  to  Plymouth,  because  she  chooses  you  to  go  with  her  to  sundnr 
entertainments  in  town.  Why  can't  she  be  escorted  by  her  hosbanc^ 
and  let  you  alone  ?" 

Because  her  husband  does  not  like  balls,  and  won't  go  to  them.  When 
you  are  married,  Letty,  you  may  find  it  impossible  to  drag  your  husband 
out  with  you,  unless  he  wishes  to  go.  But  how  did  you  take  it  into  your 
bead  that  Mrs.  Larpent  prevents  my  going  to  Plymouth?" 

"A  little  bird  whispered  it  to  me,"  replied  Letitia. 

''  And  you  need  not  sin  your  soul  by  contradicting  Letitia's  assertion^'' 
struck  in  Cornelia.     ''  Pray  remember  that 

He  who  commits  one  faolt  at  first. 
And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two. 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  quote  the  lines  correctly,  but  the  meaning  is  there.**  ^ 

"  I  don't  know  of  what  fault  you  accuse  me,  Cornelia,  and  I  am.  not  in 
the  habit  of  telling  lies,"  replied  Richard,  gravely. 

He  had  brought  a  handsomely  bound  album  for  Aurelia,  and  a  pair  of 
pretty  earrings  for  Eleanor,  as  peace-offerings ;  but  he  was  vexed  at  hk 
sisters'  reception  of  him,  and  therefore  did  not  produce  his  presents,  which 
found  their  way  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  into  Mrs.  Larpent's  clutches, 
and  highly  delighted  she  was  to  appropriate  to  herself  articles  that  had 
been  intended  by  Richard  for  his  sisters,  of  whom,  at  least  of  one  of 
whom — Eleanor — she  was  very  jealous. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larpent  were  not  a  very  well  assorted  couple.  Bat  if 
we  look  abroad  into  society,  how  very  few  couples  are  to  be  found  who 
realfy  suit  each  other !  The  matrimonial  yoke  is  often  so  thoughtlessly 
assumed — that  condition  of  life,  only  to  be  ended  by  death,  so  often 
entered  into  from  motives  trivial  or  mercenary — the  vow  to  love  and  to 
cherish,  so  often  pronounced  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  comp 
prehensive  meaning,  if  not  falsified  in  the  heart  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  lips  are  repeating  it  with  seeming  solemnity — that  one  cannot  wonder 
there  are  so  many  paired^  but  not  matched. 

Unfortunately,  too,  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  deceit  in  matrimonial 
alliances,  both  parties  pretending  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  only  letting 
their  real  dispositions,  tastes,  and  feelings  be  discovered  after  the  ine- 
vocable  knot  is  tied.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle — two  people  dragging  on  a 
weary  existence,  or  one  embittered  by  recriminations,  disputes,  <Uslike, 
disgust! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larpent  were  very  dissimilar.  In  rank,  fortuiie,  and 
position,  all  was  harmony ;  but  there  the  harmony  ended.  Mr.  Larpent^s 
temper  was  exceedingly  placid ;  he  was  very  quiet,  undemonstrative,  un- 
obtrusive, self-denying,  and  self-controlling ;  unsuspicious,  and  without  a 
particle  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  his  composition ;  a  well-educated,  well- 
informed,  and  sensible  man ;  but  not  at  all  a  lady's  man,  and  very  opaque 
in  many  things. 

Mrs.  Larpent  was  impulsive  and  irritable,  of  a  very  jealous  tempera; 
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ment,  and  craving  for  admiration ;  she  was  rather  pretty,  and  with  lady- 
like pleasant  manners ;  but  exceedingly  exacting,  and  resolute  in  having 
her  own  way  in  everything.  She  did  not  care  a  straw  for  her  husband  ; 
in  fact,  she  positively  disliked  him.  His  equanimity,  which  she  called 
indifference,  fretted  her;  but  her  fretting  never  seemed  to  stir  up  a 
single  sensation  of  anger  in  his  mind,  he  only  kept  out  of  her  way  when 
she  was  in  bad  humour ;  and,  poor  man !  he  seldom  saw  her  in  good 
humour  when  they  were  alone,  which,  however,  was  a  matter  of  rare 
occurrence.  ff.e  disliked  gaiety,  and  preferred  to  lead  a  humdrum  life. 
She  liked  gaiety,  and  indulged  in  it  as  much  as  possible.  So  they  did 
not  often  follow  the  same  path.  But  the  good  man  had  no  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  her  pleasures,  and  it  never  entered  his  head  that  they  could 
be  otherwise  than  innocent,  or  that  anything  could  possibly  be  said,  or 
insinuated,  to  her  disadvantage.  He  was  truly  a  **  Nathaniel  without 
guile,"  and  she  had  more  liberty  than  most  married  women  enjoy,  or  that 
many  of  them  would  care  to  have. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larpent  were  fond  of  their  children — two  girls 
and  two  boys — but  even  these  formed  no  bond  of  union  between  them. 

How  had  this  unlucky  marriage  taken  place  ?  It  was  a  mistake  upon 
one  side,  and  it  arose  from  pique  on  the  other ;  what  could  be  hoped  from 
such  a  union  ? 

IL 

HISS  M1.RCHM0NT  AND   THE  BECTOR. 

Miss  Mabchmont  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  a  midland  county.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  had  been  brought  up  at  first  by  a  flimsy,  flashy  French  gover- 
ness, who  had  paid  no  attention  to  her  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
and  only  taught  her  French,  fancy-work,  and  dancing.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  she  had  been  sent  to  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  from 
whence  she  returned  a  grown-up  young  lady,  not  to  take  charge  of  her 
ffttber's  establishment,  over  which  a  second  wife  presided,  but  to  live  in 
idleness  and  indolence  if  it  so  pleased  her.  She  was  not  called  upon  to 
perform  any  duties ;  she  might  spend  her  whole  day  if  she  liked  in 
reading  novels  and  magazines,  or  in  doing  fancy-work,  her  time  being 
diversified  by  taking  long  rides  on  horseback,  or  driving  about,  occa- 
sionally making  visits  to  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  most 
of  these  happened  to  be  sober  quiet  people,  very  good  and  rational,  but 
8ti£P  and  rather  formaL  There  were  but  few  young  men  resident  in  the 
vidnity  of  Marchmont  Hall,  and  most  of  these,  as  well  as  the  male 
viflitOTS  of  their  families,  cared  only  for  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
and  were  by  no  means  ready  to  meet  the  flirting  propensities  of  the 
emancipated  boarding-school  girl.  There  were  no  young  people  in  her 
home.  Her  only  sister,  some  four  or  five  years  older  than  herself,  was 
married,  and  had  gone  with  her  husband  to  India ;  her  only  brother,  the 
son  of  her  stepmother,  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  her  father  was  quite 
wrapped  up  in  him.  He  had  lost  three  other  sons,  and  this  only  one 
spared  to  him — the  inheritor  of  his  landed  property — was  like  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  He  was  foolishly  fond  of  the  boy,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self much  about  his  daughter,  who  was  left  to  her  own  devices,  and  who, 
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liaving  nobody  else  with  whom  to  fall  in  love,  fell  in  love  with  the  clerg}'- 
man  of  the  parish  church. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  preached  well ;  he  was  frequently 
a  guest  at  her  father's  table,  and  used  sometimes  to  sing  duets  with  her 
in  the  evening.  To  please  him,  she  patronised  the  village  schools,  and 
often  visited  the  poor,  and  read  to  the  old  women. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Larpent,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  property, 
which  was  situated  at  no  great  dbtance  from  Marchmont  Hall,  was  a 
young  man  of  very  serious  views  and  habits.  He  had  been  at  Oxford, 
but  had  not  entered  into  any  of  the  follies  and  vices  so  prevalent  among 
the  students  of  the  sister  universities ;  jovial  parties  bored  him,  pranks 
annoyed  him;  he  was  a  quiet,  sedate,  reading  man,  and  such  as  he  was 
at  college  he  was  in  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  not  ambitious,  had  no 
expensive  tastes,  but  very  strong  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the  higher  and 
richer  classes  towards  the  lower  and  poorer  ones.  He  had  never  been  in 
love,  but  he  was  not  wanting  in  human  affections,  and  these  were  prin* 
cipally  centred  in  an  elder  sister,  who  had  been  the  guardian  angel  of 
his  childhood. 

His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  a  sister, 
who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  himself,  took  entire  charge  of  him.  He 
was  a  delicate  child,  and  his  sister  Laura  devoted  her  whole  time  and 
thoughts  to  him.  She  had  two  younger  sisters,  to  whom  she  was  also 
very  kind,  but  they  were  at  school,  and  she  seldom  saw  them  except 
during  their  holidays.  But  the  little  Marmaduke  was  always  with  her ; 
she  made  quite  an  idol  of  him,  though  she  did  not  spoil  him.  She 
brought  him  up  exceedingly  well,  and  there  never  existed  a  more  truth- 
ful, excellent  little  boy  than  he  was.  Very  kind-hearted  and  generous 
he  was,  too — in  short,  he  did  great  credit  to  his  sister's  management  of 
him. 

Miss  Larpent  had  two  or  three  very  good  offers  of  marriage,  but  she 
decUned  them  all,  for  they  would  have  interfered  with  her  self-imposed 
duties  towards  her  young  brother.  When,  however,  he  grew  to  be  a 
healthy  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  no  longer  required 
her  watchful  care,  she  married  a  gentleman  who  had  waited  patiently  for 
her  for  some  years.  She  was  then  three-and-thirty — no  longer  a  girl, 
but  still  a  pleasing,  good-looking  yoimg  woman,  and  although  long 
engagements  do  not  always  turn  out  well,  she  was  very  happy  in  her 
married  life,  even  though  she  had  no  children. 

But,  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  ordains  this  world  to  be  a 
state  of  trial  and  probation,  human  happiness  never  lasts  long,  and 
Laura's  kind  husband  was  taken  from  her  just  when  she  was  becoming 
most  dependent  upon  him  for  her  daily  comfort.  A  sad  misfortune 
threatened  her — one  of  the  greatest  of  human  calamities — the  loss  of 
sight !  She  bore  this  approaching  evil  with  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  the  Most  High  ;  but  it  was  a  great  aggravation  to  her  afflic- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  care  only  of  servants  and  mercenaries. 

Mr.  Hamilton  died,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  his  sorrowing  widow 
became  totally  blind.     How  terrible  for  her  to  find  that  all  was 

Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  nope  of  day ! 
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But  she  was  not  left  to  loneliness  as  well  as  to  darkness.  Her  affec- 
tionate brother,  who  had  gone  to  her  during  the  illness  of  her  husband, 
remained  with  her,  arranged  all  her  affairs  for  her,  and  finally  |brought 
her  to  town,  and  settled  her  in  a  house  very  near  his  own.  He  engaged 
a  kind-hearted,  amiable  lady  to  be  her  companion  and  to  take  charge  of 
her  domestic  affairs,  and  he  himself  spent  much  of  his  time  with  her. 
Much  more  than  his  wife  approved  of,  for  when  her  double  misfortune 
fell  upon  poor  Mrs.  Hamilton,  her  brother,  Mr.  Larpent,  had  been  three 
or  four  years  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Marchmont. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Larpent  had  been  taken  in  by  Miss  Sophia's  show  of 
religion  and  attention  to  the  poor.  Not  that  the  fair  Sophia  had  ever 
entertained  the  slightest  wish  to  take  him  in.  On  the  contrary,  she 
never  gave  him  a  single  thought,  and  was  only  bored  at  his  frequently 
joining  her  when  she  was  on  her  errands  of  charity,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her  favourite — the  clergyman. 

If  there  was  any  taking  in,  he  took  himself  in,  for  he  never  scanned 
narrowly  the  motives  or  manoeuvres  of  the  pious  young  lady.  He  ac- 
cepted what  he  saw  before  his  outward  eyes,  and  never  inquired  into  or 
reflected,  upon  what  might  be  her  real  disposition.  Mrs.  Larpent,  her 
stepmother,  took  great  pains  to  make  Sophia  appear  to  advantage,  for 
she  was  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  on  account  of  the  irritability  and 
jealousy  of  her  temper.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  resided  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  her  brother's  property  and  Marchmont  Hall,  had  seen  very 
little  of  Sophia,  and  consequently  had  not  found  out  her  faults.  She 
wished  her  brother  to  marry,  and  was  satisfied  from  what  he  said  of  Miss 
Marchmont  that  she  was  a  suitable  match  for  him,  and  would  make  him 
happy  in  domestic  life. 

Sophia  Marchmont  only  tolerated  Marmaduke's  solemn  attentions  in 
the  hope  of  exciting  the  rector's  jealousy,  and  spurring  him  on  to  make 
an  offer  under  the  fear  of  losing  her.  That  the  offer  would  come  she  did 
not  doubt,  but  it  was  long  of  coming,  and  she  was  anxious  to  remove 
from  her  father's  handsome  mansion,  where  her  stepmother  ruled,  to  the 
pretty  picturesque  parsonage,  with  its  small  but  cheerful  and  tastefully 
arranged  rooms,  and  porch  covered  with  roses  and  woodbine,  where  she 
would  be  mistress  of  everything,  as  well  as  of  the  heart  of  its  handsome 
and  graceful  owner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Copley. 

Miss  Marchmont,  it  will  be  perceived,  had  small  choice  in  her  reach, 
for  she  had  not  yet  spent  a  season  in  town.  Her  father  disliked  London, 
and  her  stepmother  disliked  the  trouble  of  going  to  balls  and  giving 
them  ;  she  had  no  daughters  of  her  own  to  bring  out,  and  she  did  not 
think  it  her  duty  to  incommode  herself  for  the  sake  of  ''  that  disagreeable 
girl  Sophy." 

Had  Sophy  been  permitted  to  have  spent  three  months  or  so  in 
London  every  year,  and  to  have  gone  into  society  as  other  girls  of  her 
age  and  station  do,  she  would  probably  not  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
the  good-looking  rector.  Most  likely  his  place  in  her  heart  would  have 
been  filled  by  some  well-dressed  coxcombical  Guardsman  or  officer  of  the 
line,  who  might  have  bestowed  his  attentions  on  the  **  country  girl,"  and 
perhaps  himself  to  boot,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  left  to  her  by  her 
mother,  and  the  additional  ^^  tin"  which  would  doubtless  come  to  her  at 
her  father's  death. 
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But  Sophy  MarchmoDt,  as  we  have  said  before,  had  not  the  advantage 
■—if  it  was  an  advantage — of  knowing  many  young  men,  and  therefore 
all  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  amiable  parson  within  her  reach.  And 
often  when  she  was  tripping  up  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  with  a  neat 
basket  over  one  arm,  filled  with  grapes  or  other  fruit,  and  tempting  little 
articles  of  confectionery,  and  a  bag  dangling  from  the  other  arm,  in 
which  were  wools  and  cotton  for  the  old  women  to  use  in  knitting 
stockings,  the  worthy  churchman  would  stop  to  contemplate  her  with  a 
benign  aspect  and  an  engaging  smile,  and  sometimes  he  would  exclaim: 

"  Ah,  dear  Miss  Sophy !  at  the  good  work  again  ?  Which  of  my 
poorer  flock  are  you  going  to  render  happy  to-day  by  your  *  angel  visits/ 
though  these  are  not  '  few  and  far  between'  p  What  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  Charity  you  would  make  going  on  these  errands  of  mercy  !" 

And  Sophy's  heart  would  beat,  and  her  cheek  wonld  flush  at  thb 
praise  from  the  handsome  rector — this  admiration,  as  she  considered  it,  of 
her  beauty.  For  in  Sophia's  mind  the  material  was  always  above  the 
spiritual. 

'*  If  you  really  think  I  would  make  a  tolerable  subject  for  a  picture, 
Mr.  Copley,  why  don't  you  sketch  me  yourself,"  she  said,  one  day,  when 
he  had  turned  to  walk  a  little  way  witli  her.  '^  I  know  you  paint  both 
fuses  and  figures  extremely  well.  Don't  think  <to  hide  your  talents 
under  a  bushel,'  my  dear  Mr.  Copley."  Her  voice  trembled  slightly  as 
she  uttered  the  word  '*  dear."  *'  I  am  quite  ready  to  sit  for  you,  or  stand 
fear  you,  any  time  you  please." 

^'  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  offer,"  replied  the  rector,  "  but 
I  fear  I  am  not  a  good  enough  artist  to  attempt  taking  a  likeness  of 
yow.  Miss  Marchmont." 

^^I  am  sure  the  likeness  you  took  of  that  little  boy^-old  Mrs.  Brown's 
grandson — with  his  bright  curly  hair,  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  blue  eyes, 
was  charming." 

'^  Oh!  you  flatter  me  too  much,  dear  Miss  Sophy;  it  is  your  partiality 
Cor  your  friend  which  dictates  this  approval  of  his  rough  attempt  at  paint- 
ing little  Johnny." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  deny  my  partiality  for  the  artist,"  said  Sophia, 
pointedly,  "  but  the  picture  is  beautiful." 

<<  The  child  is  beautiful,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made 
him  frightful,"  modestly  replied  Mr.  Copley. 

"  But  about  my  picture — what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  come  to  the 
Hall,  or  shall  I  come  to  your  delightful  retreat  ?" 

"  Alas  !  it  has  no  mistress  to  receive  you.  Would  that  it  had  a  £Etir 
presiding  spirit — a  partner  to  lighten  my  labours,  and  cheer  me  in  the 
pursuance  of  sometimes  painful  duties !  What  a  blessing  this  would  be 
to  me,  dear  Miss  Sophia !" 

'*  You  could  have  it  at  a  word,"  thought  Miss  Sophia  to  herself.  '^  And 
why  don't  you  say  that  word  ?  How  can  I  make  him  comprehend  that 
I  am  quite  willing  to  bestow  this  blessing  upon  him  ?  Perfiaps  he  needs 
a  little  encouragement." 

She  threw  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  bent  her  head  a  little  forward, 
as  she  said  in  a  low  voice : 


"  Your  wife  would  be  a  very  happy  woman,  Mr.  Copley." 
"  I  should  endeavour  to  make  her  happy,"  i 


replied  the  clergyman. 
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Sophia  raised  her  eyes  and  glanced  at  him,  but  his  eyes  were  not  seek- 
ing hers — they  were  looking  away,  either  at  something  in  the  far  dis- 
tance just  before  him,  or  fixed  on  vacancy  with  a  strange  dreamy  expres- 
aon.  Sophia  Marchmont  gazed  eagerly  forward,  seeking  to  discover 
what  was  attracting  his  attention,  but  soe  only  beheld  the  fields  dotted 
with  wild  flowers,  the  green  hedgerows,  and  the  trees  raising  their 
stately  heads,  or  waving  their  graceful  branches  in  the  gentle  wind.  She 
could  not  see  into  his  heart.  Was  her  image  pictured  there  ?  She 
hoped  so. 

"  Dear  Miss  Marchmont !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Copley  at  length,  "  you 
are  so  amiable  that  I  feel  half  inclined  to  confide  a  secret  to  you — a 
secret  which  concerns  the  happiness  of  my  future  life.  But  no — not  yet 
—not  yet.     A  day  may  come  when  I  may  tell  you '* 

"  Tell  me  now — now,  Mr.  Copley  !"  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  imploringly  on  him,  and  half  clasped  her  hands. 

The  rector  started  and  coloured  violently,  while  he  answered,  stammer- 
ing: 

"  N  .  .  .  n  .  .  .  not  now — some  o  .  .  other  time !" 

Sophia  felt  excessively  annoyed,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  dis- 
appointment. There  was  an  awkward  silence,  but  happily  it  was  put  an 
end  to  by  an  old  man,  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand,  issuing  forth 
from  a  narrow  lane  near,  and  in  his  cracked  voice  making  his  obeisances 
to  the  minister  and  the  young  lady,  while  they  both  greeted  him  as  ^*  old 
John,"  and  the  little  boy  as  Johnny. 

Miss  Marchmont  bestowed  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  original  of  the 
pretty  sketch  of  which  she  had  spoken  with  so  much  admiration,  and 
patted  his  fair  curly  head ;  whereupon  Mr.  Copley  smiled  sweetly  on 
her,  and  exhorted  the  little  fellow  to  make  his  best  bow,  and  to  thank  the 
kind  lady. 

He  then  found  that  he  had  to  traverse  the  narrow  lane,  and  shaking 
hands  with  Miss  Marchmont,  he  left  her  to  continue  his  walk  alone. 

Not  long  after  she  met  Mr.  Larpent,  who  was  on  horseback,  with  his 
groom  riding  behind  him.  He  dismounted,  and  giving  his  horse  to 
ike  groom  to  lead,  he  joined  the  young  **Lady  Bountiful,"  as  he 
called  her. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Larpent  was  a  gentlemanly  and  good-looking  man, 
but  not  so  graceful  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Copley.  He  never  paid  compli- 
ments, did  not  talk  either  of  her  angel  self  or  her  "angel  visits,"  but 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  being  useful  to  them. 

"  I  sometimes  think,  Miss  Marchmont,  that  if  I  were  a  very  rich  man 
I  would  build  a  hospital  for  impoverished  sufferers,  and  make  a  point  of 
visiting  it  three  or  four  times  a  week  myself,  to  see  that  its  inmates 
were  well  cared  for.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
do  so?" 

"  Very,"  replied  the  young  lady,  hardly  knowing  what  he  had  said.   . 

"  If  I  could  get  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  unite  with  me,  we 
might  have  a  hospital — on  a  small  scale — prepared  in  our  county  town. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  harm — impropriety,  I  mean,  in 
having  one  part  of  the  house  dedicated  to  male  patients,  the  other 
to  females?" 
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"  No,  I  don't  see  any.'* 

'^  Do  you  suppose  your  papa  would  kindly  help  us  a  little  ?*' 

''  I  dare  say  he  would.  But  you  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Marchmont  first. 
If  you  can  get  her  consent,  you  are  sure  of  papa's." 

Mr.  Larpent  smiled  at  Miss  Sophia's  simple  frankness,  as  he  considered 
it ;  the  idea  never  crossed  his  own  simple  mind  that  the  young  lady's 
"frankness"  was  the  result  of  ill  nature,  and  so  he  went  on  wearing 
threadbare  the  subject  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  duty  of  the  rich 
to  relieve  them,  until  Sophy  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage  to  which  she 
was  going,  and  there  managed  to  shake  him  off. 

When  Sophia  Marchmont  found  Marmaduke  Larpent  so  fatiguing  a 
companion  even  for  a  short  morning  walk,  why  did  she  venture  on  taking 
him  for  the  companion  of  her  life  ?  Why  did  she  risk  her  happiness  by 
marrying  him  ? 

She  acted  as  hundreds-rwe  will  hope  not  thousands — of  others  have 
acted.  She  took  him  partly  out  of  pique,  partly  as  a  pis  alter.  What 
numbers  of  ladies  have  been  rendered  wretched  by  thus  tempting  Fate  ! 
and  what  numbers  of  gentlemen  also ;  but  in  their  case  money  is  gene- 
rally the  desideratum,  and  if  they  get  that,  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  quite 
in  vain  ;  and,  moreover,  men  are  not  so  dependent  as  women  on  domestic 
life  for  their  daily  comfort  and  happiness. 

A  few  days  had  passed  since  Sophia  Marchmont  had  met  both  the 
rector  and  the  squire  on  the  country  road.  She  had  been  expecting  a 
visit  from  her  clerical  friend,  and  hoping  that  it  might  lead  to  some 
iclaircissement ;  but  he  did  not  come;  he  even  declined  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  Marchmont  Hall.  Then  she  heard  that  he  had  gone  to  London 
for  a  few  days — gone,  she  fancied,  to  choose  some  pretty  gift  for  her  as 
a  gage  ddamour^  or  to  make  some  necessary  arrangement  previous  to  pro- 
posing for  her,  and  she  waited  impatiently  for  his  return. 

Alas  for  poor  Sophy's  love-dream !  When  Mr.  Copley  did  return,  it 
was  but  to  announce  a  longer  absence,  and  to  communicate  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marchmont  the  secret  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  entrusting 
to  Sophia — namely,  that  he  had  been  for  more  than  three  years  engaged 
to  his  cousin,  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  her  widowed  mother  in  the 
north  of  Wales,  and  that  some  obstacles  to  the  match  having  been  cleared 
away,  he  was  now  going  to  his  aunt's  house  to  be  married  to  her  charm- 
ing daughter ! 

in. 

THE  WEDDING  TOUR,  AND  THE  HANDSOME  BABONET. 

What  a  world  this  is  for  disappointment  and  chagrin  !  How  often, 
when  we  think  ourselves  near  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  have 
longed  for  and  pined  for,  some  sudden  change  of  circumstances— or,  as 
we  call  it,  some  sudden  turn  of  fate — arises  to  throw  us  back,  not  into 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  into  the  positive  and  sorrowing  knowledge 
that  our  fondest  hopes  have  been  as  baseless  as  the  fading  dreams  of 
night ! 

And  thus  it  was  with  poor  Sophia  Marchmont,  the  edifice  of  happiness 
she  had  been  building  had  crumbled  away  beneath  her  feet ;  there  was  a 
gulf  between  her  and  all  that  she  had  planned  in  the  future ;  there  was 
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nothing  but  Her  dreary  every-day-life  before  her ;  no,  she  could  not  stand 
it,  she  must  get  away  somehow — somewhere ! 

At  that  critical  moment  Mr.  Larpent  made  his  proposal,  and  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  at  the  rector's  marriage,  at  ner  own  disappointment,  and  vexation 
at  her  stepmother's  evident  wish  to  get  rid  of  her,  she  accepted  her  esti- 
mable, though  by  no  means  estimated,  suitor. 

Marmaduke  Larpent  and  Sophia  Marchmont  were  married,  and  she  too 
soon  found  out  what  a  mistake  she  had  made.  She  wished  to  go  to  Paris 
to  spend  a  few  gay  weeks  in  that — as  many  people  fancy — pleasurable 
capital ;  but  Mr.  Larpent,  quiet  man,  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
lakes  of  Westmoreland,  that,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace,  she 
gave  way,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  that  very  pretty,  but  rather 
monotonous,  locality.  Windermere,  Grassmere,  and  Coniston,  are  all 
very  delightful  for  tourists,  and  the  lovers  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery ; 
and  persons  who  care  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  who  are  happy  in 
themselves  or  in  each  other,  may  pass  some  weeks  in  those  somewhat 
solitary  resorts  very  agreeably  ;  but  for  one  who,  like  Sophia,  was  tired 
of  solitude,  was  anxious  to  escape  from  it,  and  who  felt  no  pleasure,  only 
weariness,  in  the  society  of  her  companion,  the  place  had  no  charms. 

She  dragged  out  the  honeymoon  there,  however,  and  Mr.  Larpent 
seemed  very  well  satisfied  ;  he  had  long  colloquies  with  the  boatmen,  and 
took  long  walks  up  the  hills,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  clergyman 
of  the  district.  She  did  nothing  but  yawn  ;  she  took  no  interest  in  the 
scenery ;  she  did  not  sketch  from  nature,  therefore  that  res^rce  was  denied 
her.  She  did  not  care  to  gather  the  wild  Bowers ;  the  tinkling  of  the 
mountain  rills,  the  dashing  of  the  mountain  waterfalls,  made  no  music  to 
her  ear ;  in  short,  she  had  none  of  the  fresh,  natural  feelings  of  youth, 
these  were  all  crushed  and  withered  beneath  a  heavy  weight  of  discontent 
and  ill  humour.  She  repented  her  hasty  marriage,  and  was  unreasonably 
angry  at  her  husband  for  having  come  forward  when  he  did — ^just  at  the 
time  that  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  she  was  not  capable  of 
cool  reflection.  It  was  hard  on  the  poor  man  to  be  blamed  for  paying 
her  the  greatest  compliment  a  gentleman  can  pay  to  a  lady — offering 
himself  for  her  acceptance— except,  indeed,  in  cases  where  the  offer  is 
made  from  decidedly  mercenary  motives.  But  Mr.  Larpent  had  not  sold 
himself  for  gold ;  he  had  enough  of  his  own ;  he  had  selected  Miss 
Marchmont  for  his  wife,  as  we  have  said  before,  under  a  mistaken 
impression  of  her  character  and  pursuits,  but  he  had  not  yet  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  he  thought,  when  he  saw  her  so  listless,  taking  no 
interest  in  anything,  and  seemingly  weary  of  everything,  that  she  was 
longing  to  get  back  to  her  life  of  every-day  useful  exertion  and  habitual 
charity. 

Ah  well !  In  some  cases  "  ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  it  is  a  pity  when 
'wisdom  chases  it  away. 

On  leaving  the  lakes,  the  newly  married  couple  went  to  pay  some 
irisits  before  going  home.  The  first  visit  they  made  was  to  Mr.  Larpent's 
sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  but  they  did  not  stay  there  long,  for  Sophy  felt 
under  great  restraint  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  society,  though  that  lady  did 
her  utmost  to  put  her  young  sister-in-law  at  ease,  and  make  her  house 
pleasant  to  her.  She  would  not  be  pleased ;  she  was  sullen  and  silent, 
and  she  felt  much  annoyed  and  aggrieved  by  seeing  the  affection  that 
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subsisted  between  Mr.  Larpent  aad  his  sister. '  Sophia  was  just*  like  a 
wayward  child ;  she  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  wanted.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  observed  with  sorrow  her  bad  temper,  but  she  refrained  from 
remarking  it  to  her  brother,  though  she  felt  anxious  and  even  unhappy 
on  his  account  She  feared  that  her  sister-in-law's  cloudy  humour  would 
distress  him  if  it  continued,  and  she  wondered  that  he  did  not  seem  at 
all  annoyed.  However,  Mrs.  Hamilton  perceived  Sophia's  jealousy  of 
her,  and  therefore  did  not  press  the  newly  manied  pair  to  remain  long 
her  guests,  and  they  went  to  spend  a  week  at  the  house  of  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Larpent's. 

Here  the  fiair  bride  recovered  her  good  humour  and  good  spirits,  for 
there  was  a  gay  party  staying  at  the  house,  and  among  these  a  baronet, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  galarUeries — in  fact,  a  decided  rou^.  Sophy 
was  pretty,  quite  unsophisticated,  and  evidently  not  yet  a  woman  of  the 
world,  though  abundantly  coquettish,  and  Sir  Jasper  condescended  to 
bestow  a  little  of  his  time  and  attention  on  her.  He  amused  himself  by 
teaching  her  to  flirt — an  accomplishment  in  which  she  was  by  no  means 
an  unapt  scholar. 

On  retiring  to  her  dressing-room  the  first  evening  that  the  fascinating 
baronet  had  bestowed  half  an  hour  upon  her,  and  given  her  her  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  flirtation,  Sophy  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  gave 
vent  to  her  excited  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

*'  Oh,  why,"  she  exclaimed,  though  no  ears  but  her  own  heard  her 
words — '^why  did  I  not  meet  this  charming  man,  Sir  Jasper  Dillon, 
before  I  tied  myself  to  that  stupid  owl  Marmaduke?  It  is  evident  that 
he  admires  me  exceedingly  ;  he  stared  at  me  the  whole  time  of  dinner, 
and  got  himself  introduced  to  me  soon  after  the  g^ntiemen  came  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  would  have  been  a  nice  match  !  such  a  pleasant  man, 
and  a  baronet !  What  a  fool  I  was  to  marry  Larpent  in  so  great  a  hurry  !** 

The  charming  baronet  remarked  to  one  of  the  gentiemen  staying  in 
the  house : 

'^  That  Mrs.  Larpent  is  rather  pretty,  and  very  naive.  She  has  not 
much  manner — ^in  feet,  is  quite  a  little  rustic — still,  in  a  dull  oountiy- 
house,  she  may  serve  to  pass  off  an  hour  with  now  and  then." 

A  third  person  was  much  vexed  at  even  the  small  notice  Sir  Jasper 
took  of  the  youthful  bride.  The  lady  of  the  house  had  appropriated  him 
to  herself,  and  he  had  seemed  quite  devoted  to  her  until  the  '*  little 
rustic"  arrived  to  amuse  him,  and  consequently  became,  to  a  certain 
degree,  her  rival.  The  fashionable  dame  had  no  idea  of  submitting 
patiently  to  any  usurpation  of  her  rights,  as  she  considered  them,  and 
vfas  very  cold  and  distant  in  her  manners  to  Sophia,  whom  she  called  to 
Sir  Jasper  "  a  pert  littie  chit"  But  Sophia  cared  nothing  about  the 
coldness  of  her  hostess.  The  master  of  the  house  was  very  civil  to  her, 
and  the  agreeable  baronet's  society  was  so  delightful  that  she  could  think 
of  nobody  else.  She  rode  with  him  in  the  morning  and  waltzed  with  him 
in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  they  sat  down  together  in  a  comer  to  play 
chess.  Sophia  was  a  very  bad  player,  and  therefore,  though  the  chess- 
men were  moved  occasionally,  the  time  was  principally  spent  in  Sir 
Jaspei^s  whispering  exaggerated  compliments,  which  she  greedily  drank 
in,  while  her  flushed  cheeks  and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  showed  that 
au-     t  ,  ■  ^A^z^z^ — J  ^^  producing  its  baneful  effect. 
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Most  unwilling  was  Sophia  to  leave  this  Eden,  and  this  serpent  who 
was  taking  the  trouble  to  deceive  her ;  but  Mr.  Larpent  told  her  thej 
could  not  possibly  force  themselves  longer  on  his  cousins ;  they  had  only 
been  asked  for  a  week,  and  they  had  stayed  nearly  a  fortnight.  Their 
rooms  were  wanted  for  other  guests,  so  go  they  must. 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes  when  she  bade  "  good-bye"  to  the  baronet, 
but  she  was  a  little  comforted  by  his  saying  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  pressed 
the  hand  she  had  extended  to  him : 

'^  Farewell,  sweet  one !  But  not  for  long ;  we  shall  meet  soon  in 
*own." 

Over  and  over  did  the  foolish  young  woman  repeat  to  herself  these 
<ionsolatory  words,  and  earnestly  did  she  long  for  the  arrival  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  she  might  exchange  her  stupid  country  life  for 
^yer  scenes  in  town,  and  see  again  the  ^scinating  baronet,  who  in  her 
silly  vanity  she  fancied  would  be  pining  for  her  society,  having  no  doubt 
lost  his  heart  to  her. 

It  would  have  been  a  good  lesson  to  her  if  she  had  known  how  little 
lie  thought  about  her,  and  how  slightingly  he  had  spoken  of  her  when 
she  had  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Larpent's  cousin. 

At  Craig  Court,  her  new  home,  she  was  quite  languid,  and  apparently 
-unwilling  to  make  the  slightest  exertion.  No  more  visits  among  the 
jpoor — no  more  attention  to  the  village  schools !  Mr.  Larpent  was  dis- 
appointed; but,  good  easy  man,  he  fancied  she  did  not  feel  very  well,  and 
'therefore  excused  her  laziness,  punishing  her,  however,  for  it  by  the 
extreme  care  he  took  of  her,  which  fidgeted  her  not  a  little.  He  further 
^redoubled  his  own  efforts  for  the  well-being,  in  soul  and  body,  of  the 
lower  class  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  himself  superintended  the  manu- 
^ietcture  of  flannel  petticoats  and  other  warm  garments  to  be  distributed 
aunong  the  old  women  on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  well  as  the  tailor's 
department  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  men. 

Mrs.  Larpent  very  seldom  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copley  while  she  remained 
u  the  country.  She  did  not  sit  in  Mr.  Copley's  church,  and  she  did  not 
often  go  to  Marchmont  Hall.  Her  stepmother  and  herself,  no  longer 
forced  to  reside  in  the  same  house,  were  on  very  distant  terms,  and  to 
"the  rector  and  his  wife  she  was  exceedingly  cold.  Mr.  Larpent  visited 
-them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  repeatedly  pressed  them  to  come  to  Craig 
Court ;  but  Sophy  never  followed  up  his  invitations,  and  her  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  limited  to  a  formal  call  now  and  then. 

Sophy  did  not  now  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Copley  in  the  same  light  as 
she  used  to  do.  She  still  thought  him  handsome,  and  could  not  but 
admit  to  herself  that  he  had  a  very  sweet  smile ;  but  his  smiles  were  not, 
as  she  formerly  thought,  exclusively  for  her,  and  she  could  not  care  for 
'them.  He  was  quite  as  courteous  to  her  ''stupid  husband"  as  to  her, 
and  this  was  a  fault  not  to  be  pardoned.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
ibnd  of  his  wife,  and  that  was  another  misdemeanour  on  his  part.  It  is 
astonishing  how  fast  a  man's  or  a  woman's  having  married  another  than 
the  lady  or  gentleman  to  whom  he  or  she  appeared  to  be  attached  cools 
&ncied  and  even  real  love ! 

Mrs.  Larpent  compared  the  good-looking  clergyman  with  the  "  de- 
lightful" Sir  Jasper  Dillon  ;  she  weighed  the  two  in  a  balance,  and  the 
xector  was  found  wanting.     She  even  went  so  far  as  to  wonder  how  he 
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conld  ever  have  taken  up  so  much  of  her  thoughts.  Upon  the  whole,  she 
was  glad  she  was  not  ms  wife,  for  then  she  would  never  have  met  Sir 
Jasper  Dillon,  or  had  any  gaiety  in  London.  "  By-the-hy,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  for  Sophy  had  no  confidante  except  her  maid,  and  she 
had  not  yet  learned  to  entrust  her  secrets  to  her,  "  Marmaduke  tells  me 
in  a  doleful  tone  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  so  much  with  me  in 
town  as  he  is  here.  He  has  so  much  to  do  there.  I  am  sure  I  am  most 
thankful  and  rejoiced  to  hear  it  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  escape  his  prosing 
and  himself,  and  be  free  to  do  what  I  like.  Sir  Jasper  says  Paris  is  the 
paradise  of  young  married  women,  and  that  they  are  not  required  to 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  their  husbands ;  in  short,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  but  to  spend  their  money.  I  have  read  this  in  French 
novels.  How  nice  they  are !  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  quite  true  until 
Sir  Jasper  assured  me  of  it  How  I  should  like  to  live  in  Paris! 
Heigho !  But  at  any  rate  London  will  be  better  than  tins  dull,  tire* 
some  Craig  Court.'* 


WANDERINGS  THROUGH  ITALY  IN  SEARCH  OF  ITS  ANCIENT 

REMAINS. 

BT  CRAUFUBD  TAIT  RAMAGE,  I.L.D. 
*       XXII. 

Before  the  stars  had  disappeared  I  was  descending  by  a  narrow  and 
rugged  footpath  from  the  village  of  Strongoli,  having  parted  with  regret 
from  my  hospitable  friends.  I  passed  the  ruins  which  I  had  examined 
the  preceding  evening,  and  found  myself  obliged  to  scramble  down  a  path 
too  precipitous  to  allow  of  keeping  safely  on  my  mule.  The  country  had 
a  wild  appearance  from  the  thick  forests  that  crowned  the  surrounding 
heights;  and  when  I  entered  a  small  but  picturesque  valley,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world.  Some  of  the  oaks 
seemed  so  gnarled  and  old,  that  they  might  in  their  younger  days  have 
sheltered  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  witnessed  the 
melancholy  though  glorious  fall  of  the  patriots  of  Petilia.  As  the  sun 
rose,  I  was  ascending  the  rising  ground  oo  which  the  village  of  Ciro  was 
placed,  and  passing  several  patches  of  Indian  com  and  small  vineyards* 
A  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent  lay  towards  the  sea,  where  herds  of  wild 
ponies  were  seen  galloping  through  the  brushwood.  A  promontory,  on 
which  an  ancient  Temple  of  Apollo  is  said  to  have  been  situated,  appeared 
at  some  distance,  and  I  would  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  visit  the 
spot  if  I  had  not  known  that  it  had  been  examined  by  Swinburne  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  century,  when  no  remains  were  visible.  It  is  now 
called  Capo  delF  Alice,  a  corruption  possibly  of  Alaeus,  the  appellation 
given  to  Apollo  here.  The  small  village  Ciro  is  walled,  though  its  forti- 
fications seem  in  so  ruinous  a  state  that  little  resistance  could  be  made  to 
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a  hostile  attack.  There  was  nothing  within  to  induce  me  to  enter,  though 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  Crimisa,  which,  like  Petilia,  was  founded  by 
Fhiloctdtes.  One  of  its  inhabitants,  Luigi  Gigli,  was  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, and  assisted  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  adjusting  the  Roman 
Calendar. 

The  oaken  gates  of  Giro  were  now  open,  and  a  few  of  its  inhabitants 
were  idling  with  some  girls  washing  linen  at  the  fountain  outside  the 
walls.     I  have  in  general  been  disappointed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
women,  as  they  lose  at  an  early  age  whatever  personal  beauty  they  may 
have  possessed  by  the  laborious  and  toilsome  life  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed.    I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  number  of  women  I  have 
observed  in  field  labour;  and  on  calling  the  attention  of  one  of  the  natives 
to  the  circumstance,  he  acknowledged  that  the  women  were  more  indus- 
trious, and  performed  more  labour,  than  their  husbands.     The  education 
of  women  of  the  lower  ranks  is  entirely  neglected,  and  I  believe  that,  even 
in  the  higher  classes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  they  are  unable  to 
write.     Their  manners,  however,  are  pleasing  from  their  simplicity,  and 
I  was  often  astonished  to  observe  with  what  perfect  nonchalance  they 
talked  on  subjects  which  are  not  usually  introduced  by  us  in  presence  of 
ladies,  and  I  felt  at  times  rather  out  of  countenance,  while  they  evidently 
were  not  aware  that  they  were  doing  anything  of  which  they  need  feel 
ashamed.     You  will  understand  how  matters  are  iu  respect  to  marriage, 
'v^hen  I  tell  you  that  the  law  enjoins  no  marriage  to  take  place  before  the 
l>ridegroom  is  fourteen  and  the  bride  twelve  years  of  age.     The  ceremony 
vinust  be  contracted  in  the  sight  of  the  Church,  if  it  is  to  have  civil  validity 
either  for  the  parties  themselves  or  for  the  children.     There  is,  however, 
c^  civil  act  (atto  civile),  for  the  execution  of  which  civil  officers  are  ap- 
;pointed,  but  it  limits  its  provisions  concerning  marriage  to  the  civil  and 
f>olitical  effects,  leaving  all  the  duties  that  reli(!;ion  imposes  untouched 
s^mid  unchanged.     Separation  may  be  obtained,  but  there  can  be  no  com- 
f>lete  divorce.     The  husband  may  prefer  a  complaint  for  adultery,  and  the 
^^  uilty  wife  is  confined  from  three  months  to  two  years  in  a  house  of  cor- 
^x*^3Ction.     The  adulterer  is  fined  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  ducats. 

Leaving  the  young  damsels  at  Giro,  I  continued  to  advance  for  several 
^"^  ours  through  thick  groves  of  olive-trees,  without,  however,  meeting  a 
^'^uman  being.  It  is  this  want  of  population  scattered  over  the  country 
"^  ^at  weighs  down  the  spirits ;  the  inhabitants  are  collected  in  villages 
^^long  the  heights  at  some  distance  from  the  shores,  and  you  may  wander 
^V^r  several  hours  without  seeing  any  one.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  a 
^^"idge  of  hills,  of  moderate  height,  runs  along  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  at 
^*=^o  gpreat  distance,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  principally  with  that 
^]»ecies  of  ash  which  produces  the  manna,  being  larger  in  leaf  than  our 
■^^.^h,  though  it  grows  to  no  great  height.  At  last  I  reached  the  small 
^^^  illage  of  Cariati,  which  gives  title  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families 
^^  f  Naples.  The  young  Prince  of  Gariati  is  an  able  man,  and  is  believed 
^^3  have  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  King  of  Naples. 

In  the  revolution  of  1820,  though  he  did  not  openly  take  part  in  it,  he 

'^vas  considered  to  be  friendly  to  a  liberal  form  of  government,  and  was 

'pressed  to  accept  the  office  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.     To  this 

^^^uest  he  refused  to  accede,  unless  he  received  the  commands  of  his 

vioajesty.     The  king  then  issued  his  orders,  and  the  prince  proceeded  to 
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France.  By  the  interference  of  the  Atistrians,  you  are  aware  that  the  oM 
form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  Prince  of  Cariati  was  then  re- 
moved from  his  office.  As  he  had  only  accepted  it  in  ohedtence  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  should  be  considertd 
implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  deposed  government ;  but  the  ting 
has  reiiised  him  permission  to  return,  and  he  is  now  an  exile  from  hii 
country. 

Cariati  is  a  wretched  village,  containing  not  more  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  a  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  surronnded  by 
walls  in  the  last  state  of  dilapidation.  It  has  been  often  plundered  1^ 
Turkish  corsairs,  has  suffered  from  the  hordes  of  brigands,  and  was  iiearij 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 806. 

I  rested  at  Cariati  for  a  short  time,  till  the  insects  became  so  annoyii^ 
that  I  was  fairly  driven  out,  and  I  determined  to  push  on  four  home 
longer  to  Rossano.  As  the  day  drew  towards  a  close  I  entered  a  beautifql 
wood  of  olive-trees,  and  as  I  was  thoroughly  tired  of  the  jolting  of  my 
mule,  I  alighted  and  walked  leisurely  forward.  It  was  a  lovely  soens^ 
and  I  was  willing  to  linger  as  long  as  daylight  would  allow;  but  my 
muleteer  quickly  put  an  end  to  my  meditations,  by  assuring  me  that  we 
were  now  in  a  very  dangerous  wood,  called  Nierto,  where  robberies  weie 
constantly  committed,  and  that  it  would  be  our  wisest  plan  to  move 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  pointed  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  said  that  he  had  observed  four  men  running 
rapidly  along,  as  if  they  intended  to  reach  a  defile  before  us,  which  we 
must  necessarily  pass. 

At  this  moment  we  reached  an  opening  in  the  wood,  with  a  cross,  to 
mark  where  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hill,  where  I  could  perceive  three  or  four  men 
proceeding  with  great  speed,  as  my  muleteer  had  asserted,  while  my 
imagination  bodied  forth  the  glance  of  rifles  in  their  hands.  Not  a  me- 
ment  was  to  be  lost,  as  they  were  already  nearer  to  the  defile  than  we 
were,  but  we  had  in  our  favour  the  speed  of  the  mule.  I  mounted  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  and  my  muleteer  leaped  up  behind.  The  mule 
was  excellent,  and  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  rate  under  its  heavy  load. 
Our  opponents  evidently  saw  our  intention  of  getting  before  them,  as 
they  increased  their  speed  as  soon  as  we  commenced  our  operations.  The 
wood  in  many  parts  was  thick,  and  the  windings  of  the  path  rendered  it 
impossible  to  see  many  yards  before  us.  To  an  unconcerned  spectator  it 
would  have  been  an  amusing  race ;  to  me,  however,  it  was  of  too  serious 
import  to  allow  of  anything  but  feelings  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  I  felt, 
truly,  that  death  or  captivity  hung  in  the  balance.  I  placed  a  few  pieoes 
of  gold  in  my  hand,  that  I  might  have  a  chance  of  saving  a  small  remnant 
of  my  purse.  The  muleteer  said  that  one  half-hour  would  enable  us  to 
reach  the  defile  at  the  rate  we  were  proceeding,  and,  if  we  passed  it  in 
safety,  we  might  expect  to  reach  Rossano  without  further  molestation. 
Fortunately  we  gained  the  race,  and  when  we  passed  the  dangerous  spot, 
without  seeing  a  single  individual,  I  was  tempted  to  toss  up  my  hat  and 
cry  huzza  for  the  victory.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  push  on,  that 
we  might  not  be  overtaken,  and  I  was  obliged  to  repress  any  outward 

on  both  sides  of  this  defile  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
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more  pactioularly  ta  the  left,  on  the  side  on  which  my  enemies  were  ap<« 
proaching,  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  the  report  of  a  rifle,  as 
they  would  look  down  upon  us  while  we  were  galloping  through.  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  not  he  oae  of  those  defiles  of  which  Frocopius 
Qpeak%,when  he  mentions  Eoscianum,  the  village  Eossano,  towards  which 
I  was  pcoeeedlng.  He  says,  Lucani  montes  usque  in  Bruttnos  perti- 
Bentes  in  angustum  invicem  coeuntes  duos  dumtaxat  hie  aditus,  et  hos 
angustiores  efficiunt,  quorum  alter  Petra  Sanguinis  dicitur,  Lamhulam 
alterum  aeoolsB  nunoupsnt.  Ad  litus  Ruscia  est  promontorium  Thu- 
norum— "The  Lucanian  mountains  reaching  to  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,.  eoming  together  to  a  narrow  point  form  here  two  defiles,  and 
these  very  m«eh  contracted;  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  Rock  of 
£lood,  the  other  Lamhula  hy  the  natives.  On  the  shore  is  Rossano,  a 
promontory  of  ThuriL''  At  all  events  it  might  very  easily  have  proved 
a  bloody  spot  to  me. 

Another  half-hour  placed  me  in  the  village  of  Rossano,  where  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  judge,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Satriano  had 
fombhed  me  with  a  letter.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  like  the  appearance 
of  the  inhal»tants  as  I  passed  through  the  streets  of  Rossano,  and  was 
sadly  disi^tpointed  when  I  found  that  the  judge  was  performing  his  duties 
in  some  other  part  of  his  district.  I  left  the  letter,  and  proceeded  to 
aeaiseh  for  a  lodging.  The  first  locanda  that  I  entered  was  so  miserable, 
and  the  landlady  ao  forbidding  in  looks,  that  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
passing  the  night  under  her  roof.  When  I  inquired  if  Rossano  possessed 
no  other  lodging-house,  she  was  highly  offended  at  my  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  accommodation,  and  loaded  me  with  abuse,  though  it  was  utterly 
lost  (m  me,  as  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  her  tirade.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  remain ;  and  as  she  had  brought  a  crowd  around  me,  I 
found  that  there  was  another  locanda,  to  which  one  of  the  inhabitants 
conducted  me.  There  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them,  but  I  had 
no  alternative.  I  felt,  however,  little  at  my  ease,  and  was  proceeding  to 
wait  on  the  syndic,,  as  the  head  magistrate  of  the  village,  when  I  was 
stopped  by  a  person,  who  inquired  if  I  had  not  left  a  letter  at  the  house 
of  the  judge.  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  done  so,  and  he  said  that  the 
lady  of  the  judge  hoped  that  I  would  remain  during  the  night  at  her 
house.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  much  delighted  to  receive  the  invita- 
tioDy  and  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  The  old  lady  received  me  with 
great  kindneBs,  hut  was  in  perfect  horror  at  the  idea  of  my  proceeding  to- 
morrow without  a  guard ;  and  as  all  her  friends  concurred  with  her  that 
the  oonntry  was  unsafe,  I  agreed,  rather  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities 
than  fiKim  personal  fears,  to  wait  on  the  lieutenant  of  gendarmes  and 
request  that  he  would  send  a  couple  of  men  with  me.  On  proceeding  to 
the  guard-house,  judge  of  my  surprise  on  being  introduced  to  my  old 
plague,  the  lieutenant,  who  had  threatened  to  arrest  me  at  Pizzo.  He 
professed  himself  glad  to  see  me,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  produce  wine. 
I  stated  at  once  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  inquired  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  real  danger.  He  assured  me  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
but  that  he  durst  not  send  two  men,  as  it  would  be  only  sacrificing  their 
lives  as  w«ll  as  my  own.  He  would  send  half  a  dozen,  if  I  would  remain 
one  day  longer  at  Rossano.  It  would  appear  that  to-morrow  is  the 
birthday— Huame-day,  or  some  such  thing,  of  the  king— <md  therefore  a 
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holiday  to  all  the  troops.  I  thanked  the  lieutenant  for  this  offer,  and 
said  that  I  should  inform  him  to-morrow  if  I  intended  to  accept  it, 
though  I  had  no  such  intention.  However,  he  has  induced  me  to  give 
up  one  part  of  my  plan — a  visit  to  Lungohucco,  in  the  Sila,  where  a 
lead  mine  has  been  lately  opened  by  a  company  of  English  capitalists. 
It  would  be  vain  to  hope  to  escape  if  I  proceeded  in  that  direction. 

In  this  vicinity  I  hear  of  nothing  but  robberies  and  murders,  and  they 
hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  ap-- 
proach  Rossano,  except  under  a  strong  guard.  The  principal  proprietors 
are  completely  blockaded,  and  dare  not  move  a  step  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  village,  unless  in  company  with  others,  and  strongly  armed.  It 
seems  that  there  is  a  comitiva,  or  band,  of  twenty  individuals,  who  are 
spread  in  all  directions,  carrying  terror  and  dismay  into  the  bosom  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  have  lately  waylaid  several,  and  one  of  them  has  hack 
to  pay  five  thousand  piastres — upwards  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling.. 
About  a  month  ago  they  killed  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age  (this  is  the  poor 
boy,  no  doubt,  of  whom  Signor  di  Caria  told  me),  because  his  family  was 
unable  to  pay  the  ransom  they  demanded.  They  have  committed  upwards 
of  twenty  murders  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  yet  the  government  has 
only  lately  sent  a  small  force  under  my  friend,  the  lieutenant  of  gen- 
darmes, to  make  an  attempt  to  suppress  such  a  disastrous  state  of  matters. 

Murder  seems  to  have  been  the  chronic  state  of  the  Silva  Sila,  along* 
the  outskirts  of  which  I  am  now  passing,  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the 
year  B.C.  138,  I  find  a  curious  trial  going  on  at  Rome,  arising  from  the 
murder  of  some  of  the  rich  proprietors  in  this  district.  The  Publicani,  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  Roman 
state,  had  taken  on  lease  from  the  censors  of  B.C.  142,  P.  Scipio 
Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  the  pitcheries  of  the  Silva  Sila.  It  was  then, 
as  now,  covered  with  forests,  and  supplied  the  state  with  pitch  and 
timbers  for  ships.  Some  of  the  slaves  employed  by  the  company,  and 
even  the  freemen,  were  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  murders, 
so  that  the  directors  felt  that  they  themselves  might  be  blamed  if  they 
were  found  to  have  employed  servants  who  could  be  guilty  of  such 
enormities.  The  senate  issued  a  special  commission  to  examine  the 
matter,  and  the  celebrated  C.  Lselius  was  employed  to  defend  the  com- 
pany, which  Cicero  says  (Brut.  c.  22)  that  he  did  with  great  ability.  He 
appeared  twice  for  them,  and  so  ably  was  he  thought  to  have  maintained 
their  cause,  that  the  members  of  the  company  attended  Laelius  to  his 
house — a  mode  of  showing  respect  which  was  usual  at  Rome.  Through 
his  exertions  and  that  of  Servius  Galba,  the  company  and  members  im- 
plicated in  the  charge  were  acquitted.  Here,  then,  we  find  still  the  same 
insecurity  for  life  and  property  to  exist,  and  I  do  not  hear  that  it  has  ever 
been  otherwise. 

While  I  was  seated  at  the  window  in  conversation  with  the  lieutenant, 
the  funeral  of  an  old  man  passed ;  he  was  stretched  at  length  on  an 
uncovered  bier,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  a  number  of 
women  dressed  in  black  dominoes,  with  white  handkerchiefs  over  their 
heads.  I  met  at  the  house  of  my  hostess  an  intelligent  Albanian  priest^ 
Don  Angelo  Masci,  and  I  find  that  they  have  a  college  at  Bisignano,  a 
small  village  a  short  distance  from  Eossano.  They  originally  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  have  long  ago  conformed  to  the  Latin.  Their 
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library  coDtains  several  manuscripts  in  the  Albanian  language,  and, 
among  others,  a  grammar  written  by  one  of  the  professors,  and  a  volume 
of  native  songs  collected  by  a  person  called  Varibobba. 

While  I  was  at  Naples  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Albanians  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Greek  Church  there.  The  Albanians  insisted  on 
their  right  to  be  considered  as  members  of  that  church,  and  as  the  go- 
Yemment  threw  the  weight  of  its  authority  on  the  side  of  the  Albanians, 
I  need  not  say  that  the  question  was  decided  in  their  favour.  The  dis- 
pute arose  respecting  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been  left  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  of  which  the  Albanians  wished  to  participate. 

Signor  Masci  accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  a  canon  of  the  church 
of  Rossano,  who  possessed  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
«nd  St.  Mark  in  Greek  characters,  illuminated  with  small  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  must  be 
of  an  early  date,  though  I  could  not  discover  how  it  had  come  into  his 
possession.  I  intend  to  proceed  to>morrow  to  Cassano,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  stood  the  ancient  city  Sybaris  ;  yet  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  lieutenant  has  told  me  that  the  whole  village  of  Rossano,  as  he  said 
of  Fizzo,  are  a  set  of  brigands,  and  as  I  know  this  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
I  trust  to  find  the  other  statements  to  be  equally  so.  At  all  events,  I  am 
resolved  to  face  the  danger. 

Rossano  is  the  ancient  Roscianum  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  and  noticed  by  Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  30)  during  the  Gothic 
wars  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  It  was  taken  by  Totila  a.d.  648,  but  continued 
through  the  middle  ages  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Though  it  stands 
on  a  hill,  it  is  overlooked  by  higher  ground,  and  has  now,  therefore,  lost 
its  'vantage  ground. 

This  has  been  a  day  of  great  anxiety,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry 
I  am  now  bidding  adieu  to  Calabria,  though  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  kind  and  hospitable  manner  with  which  I  have  been 
almost  invariably  received.  Still  it  is  harassing  to  be  constantly  in  the 
expectation  of  being  either  robbed  or  murdered,  and  during  several  hours 
of  this  day  I  was  fully  prepared  to  encounter  some  such  fate.  Thank 
God,  however,  I  have  escaped,  and  I  do  not  intend  ever  again  to  throw 
myself  in  the  way  of  a  Calabrese  brigand. 

This  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  been  unconsciously 
exposed  to  another  danger  during  the  night  which  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  taken  place,  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  village  had  been  so  much  alarmed  that  they  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  public  square,  afraid  of  being  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  Of  course  no  one  felt  any  particular  interest 
in  my  safety,  and  I  was  allowed  to  sleep  undisturbed  amidst  all  their 
alarm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  as  there  was 
no  disastrous  result,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  was  allowed  to  remain  quietly 
in  bed.  They  are  constantly  subject  to  shocks  in  this  quarter,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  more  alarming  last  night  than  it  had  been  for  several 
years. 

My  friends  had  procured  me  a  muleteer,  in  whom,  they  said,  I  might 
repose  entire  confidence ;  still  the  old  lady  continued  most  urgent  that  I 
should  remain  another  day,  and  accept  a  guard  of  gendarmes.     I  had^ 
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however,  made  up  my  mind  to  run  all  risks,  ancT  I  left  the  village  Rossane 
at  daybreak.  I  fottod  a  party  of  the  inhabitants,  fally  armed,  proceed- 
ing in  my  direction,  but,  to  my  disappointment,  they  only  continiied  with 
me  a  short  distance,  being  on  their  way  to  Corigliano.  Our  road  lay 
through  a  wood,  principally  of  olive-trees,  mased  with  myrtles,  growing 
iA  great  luxuriance,  and  clumps  of  low  brushwood ;  it  was  evidently  a 
continuation  of  that  through  which  I  had  passed  yesterday.  It  extended 
lor  about  ten  miles,  and  I  was  of  course  anxious  that  no  time  shoidd  be 
tmnecessarily  spent  in  crossing  it.  My  mule  was,  however,  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  animal  I  had  yesterday,  and  the  muleteer  seemed  to  take 
matters  very  coolly.  I  dismounted,  and  tried  to  induce  the  mule  to  go 
somewhat  quicker ;  but  it  was  true  to  its  nature,  and  refased  to  badge 
beyond  a  snail's  pace.  At  last  I  gave  up  the  contest  in  sheer  despaii^ 
and  quietly  awaited  the  result.  When  we  got  clear  of  the  wood,  aod  I 
saw  a  level  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent  before  me,  I  ca&not  sufi- 
«iently  express  my  delight,  as  I  had  been  told  that  my  dangecs  would 
then  be  at  an  end.  Here,  then,  I  consider  that  I  bid  adieu  to  Calalvia 
and  its  dangers;  for,  though  it  continues  a  little  farther  north,  I  under- 
stemd  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  brigands. 

Yon  may  ask  what  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  covntry  and  its  in- 
habitants.    The  three  Calabrias  have  been  always,  in  a  great  aaeasuise, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     In  this  respect  the  disUiet  is 
unique,  and  the  manners  of  its  people  have  been  little  influenced  by  inter- 
oourse  with   their  more  civilised  neighbours.     Enclosed  by  two  seas, 
having  in  the  middle  that  lofty  range   of  mountains  which    I  have 
traversed  thrice  in  different  directions,  covered  for  several  months  in  the 
year  with  deep  snow,  without  sufficient  roads  or  communications  between 
the  different  divisions,  they  have  all  the  productions  of  the  oorlii  and 
fiowtli,  ice  and  tropical  heat,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  nules.     Beeollect 
Idle  sudden  change  of  temperature  I  came  upon  in  a  ooaple  of  hours, 
when  I  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of  Serra.     In  what  other  ipart  of 
Europe  will  you  find  another  country  like  this?     Then  as  to  the  ioihaibi- 
tants,  I  met  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  polish,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  maes  of  tibe 
populalion  sunk  in  rudeness  and  ignoranoe.     It  is  not  merely  mdeness, 
but  I  heard  of  a  ferocity  of  character  which  perpetuates  family  feuds 
from  geoteration  to  generation,  and  regards  revenge  as  a  right  and  a 
duty.     They  seem  now  to  be  in  the  state  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  same  five  hvndred  years  ago.     This  disposition,  inherited  from  their 
heathen  progenitors,  has  never  been  in  any  degree  sol^ened  by  the  in- 
finenee  of  religion,  or  even  of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  note,  who  SFe 
geaeially  absentees.     In  former  times  the  great  feudal  barons,  ik>  doubt, 
med  to  live  on  their  properties,  but  wholly  apart  from  the  people,  oa 
-whom  th^  had  no  influence,  at  least  for  ^rad.     In  £&ct,  they  composed 
two  dis^et  worids«     With  us,  the  nobility  live  a  portion  of  the  year  on 
their  estates,  and  take  a  de^  interest  in  every  measure  that  is  likely  to 
benefit  themselves  or  their  tenants.     Here  it  is  quite  otherwise  ;  a^nts 
manage  everything,  and  transmit  the  rents  to  be  spent  in  Naples.     The 
f  eadal  system  subsisted  in  all  its  strictness  till  the  begiiiniag  of  this  cen- 
iury.     All  die  principal  taxes  were  laid  upon  the  lower  classes,  while  the 
jiobiEty  and  ckigy  were  mostly  exempted.    It  was  a  laar  of  Joseph 
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Bonaparte  that  broke  up  this  system.  He  enacted  that  'Uhe  feudal 
system  and  all  feudal  jurisdiction  be  abolished,  and  all  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  be  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  the  country."  These  changes, 
introduced  by  the  French,  had  so  far  taken  root,  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  impossible  to  replace  things  on  their  former  foot- 
ing ;  yet  some  such  attempts  have  been  made,  and  the  present  govern- 
ment strives  to  secure  for  the  nobility  more  favourable  rights,  and  has 
confirmed  the  succession  in  fiefs  which  the  law  had  done  away  with. 

I  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Crati,  the  ancient  Crathis,  which  you 
may  recollect  that  I  crossed  at  Cosenza  on  my  way  to  the  south.  I  bad 
some  difficulty  in  fording  it  from  the  depth  of  the  stream  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  flows.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  met  with  a  shepherd,  who 
piloted  us  across,  I  should  inevitably  have  been  swept  away.  I  tried 
what  effect  its  waters  would  have  on  my  hair,  as  Euripides  says  that  they 
have  the  power  of  giving  a  golden-red  tinge,  but,  alas  !  no  such  beautiful 
change  took  place,  and  I  am  obliged  to  remain  as  nature  intended  me. 
The  wovds  of  Euripides  (Troades,  228)  are  as  follows  : 

^v  vypaip€i  K(iK\iaT€v<av 
6  ^apdhv  xalrav  nvpaaipcop 
K/)a^(r,  Ca6€ais  nayaKn  Tp€<l)(OP 
€tap^p6p  r  oKfiiCaiv  yap, 

''Which  18  watered  by  the  beautiful  Crathis,  imparting  yellow  locks, 
nourishing  and  blessing  the  well-peopled  land  with  its  divine  stream." 

Ovid  (Met.  zv.  315)  refers  to  the  same  curious  property  in  the 
witors: 

Crathis,  et  huic  S^rbaris  nostris  conterminus  arvis, 
Electro  similes  fiaciunt  auroque  capillos. 

''  Crathis,  and  Sybaris  near  to  it  in  our  country,  impart  an  amber  and 
golden  hue  to  the  hair." 

I  inquired  afterwards  if  any  such  peculiarity  was  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  in  the  waters,  but  they  were  not  aware  that  they  possessed 
sneii  powers. 

Grain  of  every  kind  wavered  over  the  drier  parts  of  this  plain,  and  my 
guide  said  that  towards  the  sea  herds  of  cattle  abounded,  though  I  saw 
none.  The  marshy  ground  afforded  shelter  to  wild  boars  and  water-fowls 
of  erery  species. 
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FEEMANAGH: 

A  TOUR  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

**  On  the  west  and  north,  beyond  Cavan,  lies  Fermanagh,  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Erdini;  a  country  full  of  woods  and  bogs.  In  the 
middle  of  it  lies  the  greatest  and  most  famous  lake  in  this  kingdom, 
called  Lough  Erne,  forty  miles  in  length,  and  shaded  with  thick  woods, 
and  full  of  inhabited  islands,  some  of  which  contain  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  apiece.  And  withal  it  is  so  well  stored  with  pike,  trout,  and  sal- 
mon, and  other  fish,  that  the  fishermen  oftener  complain  of  breaking 
their  nets  by  the  plenty  than  of  want  of  fish." 

I  don't  know  that  the  store  of  salmon  is  quite  as  plentiful  now  as  it 
was  when  Camden  wrote,  but  that  there  are  plenty  of  trout,  and  fish  of  a 
commoner  kind,  I  can  testify — also  to  the  existence  of  the  many  islands 
and  the  thick  woods  I  can  testify  ;  for  last  autumn  I  was  not  only  enter- 
prising enough  to  visit  this  famous  lake  myself,  but  also  prevailed  on 
another  Englishman  to  accompany  me.  I  don't  think  many  English- 
men have  ever  seen  the  Irish  at  home.  Many  have  been  to  Killamey, 
not  quite  so  many  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  and,  in  these  days  of  excur- 
sions, of  course  some  have  seen  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  Cpnnemara.  But 
few,  very  few,  have  seen  the  beauties  of  Lough  Erne,  or  rambled  over 
the  rocky  highlands  of  Donegal — very  few  know  much  about  Paddy's 
way  of  living,  or  have  any  true  knowledge  of  his  character. 

The  Irish  people  whom  we  have  among  us  as  haymakers  and  occa- 
sional labourers,  are  of  course,  the  riffraff  of  the  nation ;  and  the  tourist 
in  Ireland  only  ?ees  the  idlest  of  the  population — the  boatmen  and  car- 
men. From  these  examples  too  many  Britons  have  formed  their  esti- 
mate of  the  sons  of  Erin.  Why,  during  all  the  seven  hundred  years  for 
which  the  two  countries  have  been  under  the  rule  of  the  same  king,  the 
people  have  not  more  united,  might  take  too  long  to  discuss  here,  and  is 
beyond  our  present  purpose.  Our  business  is  more  with  the  country 
than  the  people. 

It  is  a  very  easy  journey  from  London  to  Dublin,  and  a  far-pleasanter 
one,  we  thought,  than  from  our  capital  to  Paris.  After  dining  in  Lon- 
don, you  get  into  the  train  about  half-past  eight,  and  are  soon  whisked 
out  of  all  the  heat  and  dust  and  noise  of  London.  At  first  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  that  sort  of  half  country,  half  town,  which  abounds  in 
villas,  each  with  its  own  garden  and  field,  and  within  so  many  minutes' 
walk  of  a  railway  station;  and  which  forms  the  broad  outer  circle  of  our 
metropolis.  By  degrees  the  villas  get  scarcer,  till  only  here  and  there  a 
real  old  English  house  appears  amongst  its  pleasant  trees,  now  beginning 
to  change  their  summer  brightness  for  the  more  sombre  tints  of  autumn. 
Then  it  gets  dark,  and  the  sensible  traveller  who  has  made  a  good  dinner 
in  town,  and  does  not  want  to  make  a  rush  for  refreshment-room  provi- 
sions at  Chester,  caA  go  comfortably  to  sleep  till  he  arrives  at  the  end  of 
the  railway  in  Anglesea. 

It  was  a  chilly  grey  morning,  with  a  keen  north-east  wind,  when  we 
all  had  to  turn  out  of  our  warm  carriage  to  go  on  board  the  packet. 
These  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  steamers  are  the  finest  and  most  powerful 
passenger-boats  that  leave  England.     As  we  steamed  out  of  the  liarboar 
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ihere  was  just  light  enough  to  show  the  fine  breakwaters  forming  it,  on 
which  such  immense  sums  of  money  have  already  been  spent,  though 
they  are  still  unfinished. 

We  turned  into  Kingstown  harbour  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes  after 
leaving  Holyhead  pier,  it  being  a  distance  of  sixty-four  miles.  But  what 
a  beautiful  view  was  before  us  as  we  approached  the  coast  of  Ireland ! 
The  sun  was  then  fully  up,  and  the  mists  were  rising  slowly,  just  rolling 
up  the  mountain-sides,  until,  hanging  about  half  way  up,  they  gave  ad- 
ditional height  and  grandeur  to  the  walls  of  that  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre which  has  often  been  compared  to  Naples.  On  the  north  are 
the  Howth  hills,  with  the  curious-shaped  rock  called  **  Ireland's  Eye," 
standing  out  from  the  mainland,  and  forming  a  corner  pillar  to  the  bay. 
Dublin  lies  along  the  farthest  coast,  and  Kingstown  harbour,  backed  by 
the  beautifully  bold  Killiney  head,  forms  its  southern  point.  Beyond 
Killiney  the  coast  takes  a  bend  inwards,  till  about  six  miles  to  the  south 
it  again  juts  out  into  the  sea,  forming  Bray  head,  which  is  really  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  chain  of  Wicklow  mountains,  among  which  is  the 
famous  Sugar-loaf. 

During  the  few  days  I  spent  in  Dublin  I  walked  to  the  top  of  Kil- 
liney hill,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  view.  Dublin  is  then  stretched 
out  like  a  map,  built  on  very  nearly  a  plain,  and  about  equally  divided 
into  north  and  south  by  the  LifFey,  crowded  with  shipping,  with  her  long 
Bull-wall  running  out  two  miles  into  the  bay,  and  terminated  by  the 
Pigeon  Fort.  On  the  north,  Howth  hills,  with  the  Ireland's  Eye  and 
the  dazzling  white  buildings  of  the  lighthouse.  The  beautiful  blue  bay, 
dotted  with  white  sails,  and  here  and  there  a  large  heavy-laden  bark 
lazily  trying  to  make  the  river.  Below,  lay  Kingstown  with  its  harbour, 
its  two  breakwaters,  built  of  granite  taken  from  the  hill  on  which  we 
stood,  stretching  out  like  strong  guardian  arms  around  the  g^eat  man-of- 
war,  and  the  vessels  of  all  sizes  clustered  round,  lying  safely  and  quietly 
as  if  they  were  all  asleep,  the  wind  only  just  flapping  the  heavy  white 
sails  of  the  yachts  which  were  swinging  with  the  tide  ready  to  put  to 
sea  if  enough  breeze  arose  to  make  sailing  pleasant.  And  turning 
round,  nestled  under  the  mountains,  lying  close  along  the  shore,  could 
be  seen  Bray,  the  delight  of  English  tourists,  who  are  apt  to  think  that 
when  they  have  seen  Dublin,  and  from  Bray  driven  out  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  other  Wicklow  lions,  they  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Ireland 
and  her  people.  Running  round  Bray  head,  hewn  out  of  the  almost 
precipitous  rock,  Brunei's  famous  railway  can  just  be  discerned.  He  was 
almost  an  Irishman,  impulsive,  careless  of  consequences,  chiefly  delight- 
ing in  doing  what  most  men  thought  impossible.  A  daring  spirit,  but 
too  bold  for  a  joint-stock  company !  iBising  to  the  east  of  the  head  are 
the  two  Sugar-loaf  mountains,  and  to  the  east  again  the  Dublin  range. 
How  proud  we  should  be  if  we  had  near  London  scenery  like  this ! 

With  Dublin  itself  I  confess  I  was  a  little  disappointed.  There  is  an 
air  of  careless  indifference  about  the  whole  town  that  is  too  true  an  index 
of  the  character  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  is.  There  seems  no 
attempt,  except  just  in  the  few  public  buildings,  at  any  ornamentation  or 
even  finish  in  the  style  of  its  architecture.  All  the  faces  of  the  streets 
look  bare,  and  generally  dirty.  The  squares  are  flowerless,  and  so  are 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  which  in  London  often  look  so  gay  all  through 
the  summer.     The  previuling  idea  is  want  of  energy  and  want  of  money. 
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IIow  far  one  depends  on  the  other  is  a  question  which  may  be  solved  by 
a  less  learned  philosopher  than  Locke.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  public 
park  in  the  town.  They  boast,  we  all  know,  of  their  great  Phcenix 
Park,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  when  you  get  to  it,  quite  as  fine  as  Rich- 
mond ;  but  then  it  is  just  about  as  accessible,  and  to  get  to  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  along  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Dublin. 

There  is  no  walk,  or  drive,  or  ride  in  Dublin  corresponding  to  ours  in 
Hyde  Park.  Sackville-street  is  a  fine  wide  street,  but  the  houses  are  so 
low,  or  90  irrcigular,  that  it  fails  to  strike  one  as  at  all  magnificent. 
Gxafton-street  is  narrower  than  our  Bond- street,  and  generally  so  closely 
crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  path,  and  impossible  to  a¥oid  being 
splashed  from  head  to  foot  by  the  passing  carriages,  if  there  has  been  any 
rain  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 

How«evec,  Dublin  has  been  well  cared  for  in  some  respects ;  even  better 
than  London.  The  river,  though  not  as  pure  a  stream  as  it  may  be  hoped 
to  become  some  day,  is,  at  any  rate,  walled  all  along  its  banks,  forming 
below  Carlyle-bridge  valuable  quays.  On  the  north,  not  far  below  the 
bridge,  stands  the  Custom  House ;  and  about  as  far  above,  on  the  same 
side  the  river,  the  Four  Courts,  coiresponding  to  our  Westminster  law 
courts. 

The  Castle  is  a  disappointment.  One  sees  no  Castle  proper,  but  a 
group  of  buildings  of  the  St.  James's  Palace  style,  occupying,  with  their 
courts,  a  rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  town. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament,  now  the  Bank  of  Lreland,  abut  on  the 
College  Green ;  aad  on  the  other  side  of  the  green,  on  the  site  of  the 
AJlhallows  monastery,  stands  Trinity  College,  a  venerable  pile  of  buildings 
of  aJbout  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  library  contains  a  most 
TaluaJble  collection  of  hooka,  and  reminds  one  much  of  the  Bodleian. 

The  peculiarities  of  Irish  jarvies  and  Irish  railway  port^s  have  often 
been  described;  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  latter  is,  that  they  in- 
Tariably  make  mistakes  as  to  where  you  want  to  go,  and  what  luggage 
belongs  to  you  and  what  to  the  general  public  We  were  not  dis- 
appointed with  the  scene  at  :t^e  terminus  on  the  day  we  left  DuUin  for 
Enniskillen. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  only  just  enough  cloud  driven  along  on  the 
south-west  wind  to  throw  the  country  into  alternate  light  and  shade. 
The  line  often  skirts  the  sea;  and  the  little  fishing  towns,  with  their  rude 
breakwaters,  generally  terminated  by  a  low  lighthouse,  gave  one  rather 
the  idea  of  a  ^eign  country  than  of  England's  sister  isle. 

Drogheda,  and  over  the  Boyne.  We  are  high  over  the  river,  on  the 
famous  viaduct  that  cost  so  much  pains  and  money.  It  was  a  treacherous 
river- bed,  and  sucked  in  the  masonry  almost  as  quickly  as  it  was  built 
up;  but  perseverance  prevailed;  the  great  piers  stood  firm  at  last,  and 
the  steam  hor«e  rattles  safely  over. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  of  year,  a  century  and  three-quarters  ago, 
that  the  great  Protestant  victory  was  won  only  a  few  miles  above  where 
we  are  now  passing.  It  had  gone  hard  with  the  Protestants  in  the 
north,  and  bravely  the  boys  of  Deny  had  stood  out  against  their  be- 
siegers ;  so  determined  were  they  not  to  give  in  to  their  popish  assailants, 
that  even  when  the  inhuman  Kosene  drove  the  wretched  party  of  Pro- 
testants, collected  &om  the  surroundio^  country,  under  their  walls  to 
starve  to  death  if  they  did  not  capitulate,  they  duly  retnmed  answer 
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that,  unless  these  miserables  were  not  immediately  dismissed^  every 
prisoner  taken  up  to  that  time  should  be  hung  in  the  sight  of  their 
comrmdes.  Surely  they  were  hardly  set  when,  having  finished  all  the 
cats,  and  rats,  and  leather,  they  proposed  to  curry  up  the  popish  in-^ 
habitants  of  the  city  ;  but  at  this  point  the  English  store-ships  got  up  to 
the  towja,  and  James's  army  was  so  disheartened  that  they  retnred  as  fast 
as  they  oould,  leaving  the  victorious  little  garrison  to  rest  and  recover 
from  their  fatigues.  This,  and  the  brave  stand  of  the  Enniskilleners, 
gave  the  Protestant  p»rty  heart ;  and  gre^t  were  their  rejoicings  when, 
in  the  following  summer,  William  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
kaded  at  Carriokfergus  and  moved  south  to  meet  James. 

Twelfth  of  July,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety — a  date  dear  to  the 
Orangemen,  and  borne  ever  since  upon  many  an  Orange  flag. 

*<  King  William  beat  the  rascally  papists,"  they  say;  he  did  just  beat 
them,  but  they  were  nearly  raaAched.  Bravely  the  English  waded 
through  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire ;  and  as  bravely  charged  the  Irish 
down  ttfKm  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune  to  the  English 
that  they,  or  rather  their  French  auxiliaries,  killed  their  own  best 
general,  Sohomberg ;  and,  had  not  William  at  once  passed  the  river  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse  and  attacked  James's  infantry,  it  seems 
probable  the  Engiish  army  would  not  have  been  able  to  recover  the  oon- 
fiision  Guised  by  the  duke's  death.  But,  as  it  was,  the  Iiish  were  so  dis- 
mayed by  WiUfiua's  appearance,  that  they  faeed  round  and  retreated  to 
Dunore.  James  himself,  without  attempting  to  rally  his  forces,  rode  off 
towards  Dublin,  and  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  France,  and  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  former  residence  at  St.  (xermaia. 

So  William  of  Orange  had  possession  of  the  country.  Not  that  be  had 
done  all  the  fighting,  for  thero  was  hard  fighting  after  that ;  but  still  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  is  always  and  rightly  considered  by  the  Orsng^emen 
to  be  their  great  decisive  victory  over  their  papist  foes. 

It  is  nearly  seven  when  we  arrive  at  Euniskillen.  We  cannot  com- 
lortably  slee^  at  three  hoteJs  in  one  night,  though  their  respective 
omnibt|S  drivers  are  very  anxious  we  should.  Luckily,  a  fellow-traveller 
has  advised  us  that  the  smallest — the  Royal — ^is  the  best,  and  thither  we 
are  driven.  Very  small  rooms,  but  very  comfortable ;  and  the  dinner, 
though  not  comprising  variety  of  dishes,  was  well  cooked  and  served. 
Englishmen  who  require  Pall-mall  cooking  should  certainly  not  visit  an 
Irish  country  hotel;  but  those  who  have  good  digestions,  and  oau  be  con- 
tent wkh  a  well-cooked  steak  and  excellent  potatoes  in  great  numbers,  and 
a  good  potation  of  whisky,  **  with,  or  without,"  need  fear  no  worse  fare. 

Enniskillen  is  built  on  an  island,  formed  by  the  divisicm  of  the  Upper 
Loc^h  Erne  into  two  rather  narrow  streams,  which,  again  uniting  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  form  the  channel  which  connects  the  upper  and 
the  lower  lakes. 

The  town  is  equally  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  main  street,  about  a 
nule  in  length,  which  runs  from  the  western  bridge  to  the  eastern,  rising 
a  good  height  over  the  lake  about  the  oentre  of  the  town,  where  stands 
the  Protestant  church.  This  building  is  of  no  great  interest ;  indeed, 
the  leas  said  about  all  the  churches  in  this  part  of  Ireland  the  better ; 
tli^  are  certainly  not  worth  a  visit. 

Li  these  daya  of  centralisation,  Enniskillen,  like  all  other  pronnoial 
towns,  once  the  (own  of  their  county,  has  cossiderahly  fidien  off.    There 
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is  not  much  trade,  and  the  population,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  over 
six  thousand,  is  now  under  five. 

The  most  striking  ohject  on  the  island  is  the  monument  erected  to 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while  climh- 
ing  to  the  balcony  at  the  top  to  see  the  view. 

On  the  hill  just  west  of  the  town  stands  Portora,  a  royal  charter  school 
founded  by  Charles  I. ;  and  below  it  on  the  right,  just  where  the  narrow 
gut  before  alluded  to  widens  into  the  lower  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Lisgood,  which  was  "burnt,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  people 
in  it,  by  the  rebels  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
is  a  pleasant  terrace  walk  along  the  lake  under  these  old  ruins,  where  it 
is  delightful  to  linger  in  the  clear  moonlight,  as  the  waves* driven  by  the 
light  breeze  just  "  lap  the  shores  in  pleasing  melody." 

There  are  some  very  pretty  drives  out  of  Enniskillen;  one  towards  Ely 
Lodge,  and  along  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Erne,  is  in  some  parts  very 
picturesque ;  as  the  road  now  skirts  the  mountain-side  almost  hidden  in 
the  hanging  woods,  and  anon  dips  down  to  the  water's  edge  as  a 
sparkling  stream,  loved  of  the  trout,  finds  its  way  across  it  into  the  great 
lake.  That  is  a  beautiful  place,  Ely  Lodge ;  the  house  built  on  an 
island  approached  by  a  long  greystone-bridge,  surmounted  at  the  home 
end  by  an  antiquated  lodge  and  iron  gates.  The  drive  to  it  winds  along 
the  side  of  the  hills,  giving  many  a  charming  glimpse  of  some  wooded 
island  rising  gracefully  out  of  the  calm  lake,  and  throwing  back  its  own 
reflexion  even  more  beautiful  than  itself.  Across  the  bridge ;  and  then 
we  rise  rapidly  to  the  house,  which,  built  on  the  north-east  slope,  has  an 
exquisite  view  over  all  the  lower  lake. 

There  is  one  excursion  which  certainly  ought  to  be  undertaken  by 
boat,  and  that  is  about  two  miles  down  the  lake  to  the  Devenish  island ; 
a  delightful  row  on  a  cool  day — and  days  are  not  often  oppressively  hot 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  temperature  is  much  more  even  all  through 
the  year  there  than  here.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  though  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration  :  "  The  country  itself  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
temperate ;  here  are  neither  the  scorching  heats  of  Cancer  to  drive  men 
into  the  shades,  nor  the  piercing  colds  of  Capricorn  to  drive  them  to  the 
fire.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pleasant,  that  all  seasons  are  in  some  degree 
warm." 

On  the  island,  in  itself  one  of  the  barest  and  least  interesting  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  which  tradition  gives  to  the  lakes  (I  doubt  if 
any  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  count  them),  stands  the  celebrated 
Devenish  Tower,  the  most  perfect,  externally,  at  least,  of  all  those  mys- 
terious round  towers,  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been,  at  some  time  or 
other,  over  a  hundred  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland,  for,  though  two  appear  in  Scotland,  that 
country  has  always  been  in  close  intercourse  with  Ulster,  and  they  were 
probably  built  by  the  Irish. 

This  tower  is  quite  circular,  forty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  tapers 
towards  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  a  conical  cap  of  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  curious  ornament  resembling  an  obtuse  crescent,  which  is 
found  on  none  of  the  other  towers,  though  it  probably  did  exist  origi- 
nally on  some  of  them.  All  the  work  is  hewn  stone,  most  carefully 
dressed  and  put  together,  far  exceeding  in  workmanship  the  masonry  of 
the  adjoining  abbey  church. 
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The  height  of  the  tower  is  seventy-one  feet,  and  the  door  is  so  fpreat  a 
height  from  the  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  ever 
have  been  made  accessible.  Various  have  been  the  speculations  as  to  the 
builders  and  date  of  construction  of  these  curious  relics,  and  of  their 


It  has  been  thought  by  some  they  were  intended  for  beacon-towers  or 
alarm-posts,  and  by  others  that  they  were  the  abode  of  anchorites,  and 
that  they  were  used  by  the  early  Christians  as  places  of  penance  for 
evil-doers — which  penance  was  performed  as  follows  : — The  penitent  was 
placed  in  the  upper  story,  or  cell,  where  he  remained  a  certain  time ;  he 
was  then  permitted  to  descend  into  the  next  one,  where  he  also  was 
mortified  for  a  season ;  and  so  on  to  all  the  floors  in  succession,  till  at  last 
he  stood  on  the  lowest,  at  the  open  door  which  faced  the  church,  when 
the  priest  came  out  and  gave  him  absolution. 

I  am  not  myself  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  were  built  by 
the  Christians,  or  ,used  by  them,  except,  perhaps,  as  convenient  bell- 
towers,  but  that  they  were  pagan  erections  used  for  the  worship  of  Baal. 
Many  of  the  legends  of  the  country  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
old  religion  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
was  that  of  the  fire-worshippers. 

As  to  their  date,  we  know  that,  in  writings  of  the  twelfth  century, 
they  are  talked  of  as  of  great  antiquity,  and  their  close  contiguity,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  to  ruins  of  buildings  used  for  Christian  worship 
forms  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  having  been  built  for 
worship,  and  not  for  merely  military  purposes.  For  the  early  Christians 
nearly  always  chose  the  spots  sacred  to  pagan  gods  for  their  own  altars. 

If,  then,  they  were  built  by  the  fire- worshippers,  they  existed  before 
St.  Patrick  went  to  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Their 
architects  were  evidently  far  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  construction 
than  the  Irish  were  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  and  they  seem  to 
belong  to  a  period  when  some  nations  of  Eastern,  probably  of  Phoenician, 
origin  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 

The  discovery  of  bronze  instruments,  and  curious  weapons  of  classic 
form  and  elegant  workmanship,  form  further  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  ancient,  cunning  people.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able links  in  the  evidence  is  that  found  in  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
present  native  language  to  the  old  Carthaginian,  or  Punic,  found  on 
numerous  coins  and  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  dramatist,  Plautus. 

From  Enniskillen  we  went  on  to  Rossclair,  an  hotel  lately  set  up  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  considerable  property  thereabouts,  and  wishes  to 
encourage  Englishmen  to  try  Lough  Erne,  as  well  as  Killarney;  and 
really  we  found  ourselves  in  very  comfortable  quarters. 

As  I  said  before,  the  weather  in  Fermanagh  is  never  too  hot,  so  that 
one  may  enjoy  a  day's  sailing  without  being  scorched,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  do  a  great  deal  of  fishing,  either  trolling  or  with  the  fly.  The 
largest  pike  I  heard  of  being  taken  was  sixty-two  pounds,  and  our  largest 
trout  weighed  eight  and  a  half  pounds  {Salmo  ferox). 

There  is  a  good  breeze  from  the  south-south-east,  but  hardly  any 
doad ;  the  mountains  so  clear  that  almost  every  rock  and  fissure  can  be 
distinguished.  Away  we  g5  with  a  full  sheet  to  the  north-west,  gaily 
racing  with  the  waves  and  beating  them ;  they  seem  to  grumble  as  we 
On  we  go ;  now  we  are  out  of  the  islands  on  to  the  broad  lough. 
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Oil  the  right  the  land  rumiiag  out  into  bold  promontories^  thickly 
wooded,  ibrming  cool,  pleasant  little  bays,  rising  from  the  water's  edg;e, 
waves  on  in  graceful  undulation  towards  the  Lack  raountaiziSte 

How  beautiful  the  view  to  the  other  side !  In  the  for^prouad  the  little 
Gai  island  rising — perfect  gem  of  an  island^-out  of  the  lake,  the  soft 
carpet  of  green  shaded  by  the  now  autumn-tinted  trees,  fringed  by  the 
dark  rocky  shore,  the  waves  just  breaking  over  the  far-stretching  points 
of  rock.  And  then  beyond,  the  long  line  of  mountains  rising  abruptly 
from  the  lough ;  to  the  west  the  Eagle  island  and  the  wooded  points  of 
Castle  Caldwell.     The  bays  there  are  full  of  trout  and  pike. 

On  the  north  the  long,  low-lyiug  Boa  island,  nearly  five  miles  l<Hig, 
with  hardly  any  wood ;  and  above  it,  on  the  mainland,  are  neat  white 
fisrm-houses,  looking  very  clean  and  pretty  anyhow  at  this  distance ;  and 
beyond  them  again  the  wild  mountains  of  Donegal,  clad  with  dark  red 
heather,  full  of  little  lakes,  crowded  with  trout,  and  loved  of  wild  fowl, 
and  where  true  Irishmen,  far  away  from  the  watching  of  eziase  ofiBcen, 
delight  to  make  the  native  potteen. 

We  sail  all  round  this  long  Boa  island,  the  isle  of  Oxen,  past  InBis* 
turk,  the  Calf  island,  Inniskerry,  and  Innismeely,  and  MuckcMi,  the 
wooded  point,  and  down  past  the  marble  quarry  at  Bossabeg,  to  Castle 
Caldwell — curious  rambling  old  house,  where  once  lived,  in  much  state, 
Sir  John  Caldwell ;  but  alas !  in  too  great  state  for  the  good  <^  his  suc- 
cessors. In  those  days— not  so  long  ago — there  were  no  good  roads  in 
that  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  peasants  say  the  baronet  was  the  first  to 
introduce  carts  and  carriages :  everything  before,  was  carried  on  hanes' 
and  donkeys'  backs  in  panniers. 

Before  we  left  die  bay  the  good  breeze  of  the  morning  had  increased 
to  a  good  hard  wind.  Gallantly  our  little  bark  rode  over  the  short 
chopping  waves  as  we  ran  along  under  reefed  canvas. 

Often  a  wave  larger  than  its  fellow  striking  the  gunwale  made  us  re- 
member by  a  cold  shower-bath  that  we  were  on  no  small  English  pond ; 
and,  before  we  got  in,  the  whole  lake  was  covered  with  white  horses^  and 
we  were  pretty  well  drenched  in  our  open  boat.  But,  for  all  that,  we 
risked  another  drenching  the  next  day. 

Holidays  won't  last  for  ever,  and  there  is  Lough  Derg,  with  St. 
Patrick's  Pulsatory,  to  be  seen ;  and  that  very  fashionable  watering-place, 
Bundoran,  to  be  done ;  together  with  some  sea-baths ;  so  we  must  leave 
the  great  store  of  pike  and  trout  to  other  anglers,  and  move  on. 

There  is  a  railway  along  this  side  of  the  lake  from  Inniskillen  to 
Bundoran ;  but  we  have  enough  of  railway  travelling  at  home,  and  prefer 
the  real  national  conveyance,  the  jaunting-car. 

It  certainly  is  uncommonly  hard  to  sit  on  one  of  these  cars  when  yon 
first  make  the  experiment.  First,  oflF  goes  the  horse  widi  a  sudden  jerk, 
which  severely  tries  the  good  work  of  the  harness-maker,  and  is  very 
nearly  leaving  you  behind  sitting  in  the  road.  Then  you  are  as  neariy 
shot  off  by  the  car,  in  turning  a  sharp  comer,  running  up  on  to  the  kerb- 
stone, liowever,  after  a  few  of  these  cautions,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  keeping  the  hand-rail  at  least  within,  easy  grasp,  and  by 
maintaining  a  careful  balance,  the  motion  becomes  rather  exhilarating 
than  otiierwise,  and  the  journey  is  performed  without  any  broken  bones. 

Through  Pettigoe,  as  thriving  a  little  town  as  we  saw  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  \  and  towards  the  north,  about  four  miles ;  we  came  at  last  ta  a 
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road,  along  which  eren  our  jaunting-car  could  not  pass ;  but  a  short  walk 
brought  us  out,  after  passing  under  a  dark  wood,  suddenly  in  full  view  of 
Lough  Derg. 

We  seemed  to  have  left  civilisation  far  behind.  Not  a  house  was  to  be 
aeen.  Bare  mountains,  rising  wave  after  wave,  surround  the  mysterious 
little  lake,  where  in  that  island,  not  far  from  the  shore,  was  the  narrow 
-vault  dug  by  Ulysses  when  he  made  his  descent  into  hell,  or  by  the  more 
orthodox  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  who  is  said  to  have  "  obtained,  by  his 
fervent  prayers,  to  make  the  people  eye-witnesses  of  those  punishments 
and  tortures  which  the  wicked  endure  after  this  life." 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  this 
spot  every  summer,  and,  though  the  numbers  are  now  reduced  to 
hundreds  instead  of  thousands,  the  superstition  has  not  died  out. 

All  the  summer  certain  priests  live  in  the  houses  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  monastery  in  the  island,  and  spiritually  console  and 
absolve  the  penitents  who  visit  them  ;  and  then  the  whole  road  and 
island  present  a  lively  scene.  But  when  we  were  there  the  pilg^ms' 
season  was  over,  the  island-buildings  were  deserted,  the  gigantic  ferry- 
boat laid  up  in  its  winter-house,  and  not  a  soul  could  be  found  to  take  us 
across.  However,  there  was  a  boat  which  we  managed  to  launch,  and, 
with  one  oar  and  a  piece  of  board,  we  contrived  to  reach  the  saints' 
island. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  standing  on  this  solitary  spot,  the 
gate  of  Hades,  the  stillness  was  so  intense  all  round,  that  it  could  almost 
be  heard.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  the  wild  cry  of  the  heron,  which  rose, 
startled  at  our  approach,  from  the  far  side  of  the  island,  where  he  had 
been  quietly  fishing,  for  the  lake  is  full  of  trout,  from  the  smallest  to  a 
very  good  weight. 

We  left  the  solitary  lake  to  its  loneliness,  and  our  lively  carman  drove 
us  along  again  with  all  his  usual  demonstrations  by  voice  and  whip. 
Really,  Irish  horses  are  the  most  wonderful  animals  to  keep  on  their  legs. 
Our  driver,  in  answer  to  our  exclamations  of  surprise  at  his  reckless 
driving,  replied,  **  Sure  I  won't  give  him  time  to  go  down,  yer  honour !"  and 
neither  Paddy's  lungs,  most  powerfully  exercised  all  the  way  along,  nor 
his  horse's  spirits,  seemed  in  the  least  depressed  as  we  rattled  down  the 
steep  hill  into  Ballyshannon,  once  also  a  flourishing  country  town,  which, 
before  the  Union,  returned  its  two  members  to  parliament. 

We  had  lingered  long  at  Lough  Derg,  and  often  by  the  road,  as  every 
new  view,  more  charming  than  the  last,  of  the  lake  or  mountains  opened 
itself  before  us.  We  had  spent  some  time  also  at  Belleck,  interested  in 
that  national  work,  the  china  manufactory,  established  by  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  truly  patriotic  men  Fermanagh  possesses.  I  say  na- 
tional work,  for  is  it  not  what  the  nation  wants,  above  all  law  reform  or 
franchise,  to  have  manufactories,  seats  of  industry,  established  on  her 
soil?  We  lingered  along  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Erne,  swollen  by 
recent  rains,  madly  foaming  over  the  stubborn  walls  of  opposing  lime- 
stone, dashing  up  white  mists  of  spray,  eddying  on  silently,  but  swiftly, 
under  the  dark  overhanging  cliffs  pierced  by  caves,  and  crowned  by 
swaying  trees,  till,  gathering  strength  for  a  new  effort,  again  the  dark, 
peat-coloured  water  rushes  at  another  fall.  And  now,  as  we  drive  down 
the  steep  hill  of  the  little  town,  our  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  bright  gas ; 
80  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  ourselves  again  in  the  simple  clear  moonlight 
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The  aspect  of  the  country  has  gradually  altered  since  we  left  Belleck ;  and 
DOW  all  round  are  bare  hills,  divided  into  stony  unprofitable-looking 
fields  by  cold  stone  walls.  The  weather,  delightful  in  the  morning,  has 
changed  ;  the  wind  comes  keen  and  chill  from  the  north ;  the  sea,  even, 
is  shivering  in  the  silver  light ;  the  mountains,  wrapped  in  mist  for  half 
their  height,  hold  up  their  cold  heads  against  the  clear  sky,  as  if  longing 
for  a  cap  of  cloud  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  fire,  accompanied  by  a 
good  supper,  inside  one  of  those  bright  windows  bespangling  the  hill 
before  us,  becomes  more  and  more  agreeable.  And  a  good  fire  and 
capital  supper,  and  still  better  beds,  we  have.  We  are  again  in  an  hotel 
kept  up  by  gentlemen. 

The  Brighton  of  Ireland !  Well,  it's  as  little  like  our  Loudon-super- 
Mare  as  any  collection  of  houses  could  well  be.  A  long  street,  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  end  to  end,  with  one  or  two  terraces  running  at 
right  angles  to  it  along  the  sea,  form  the  whole  town.  But  we  did  not 
come  to  see  the  houses,  but  the  scenery  and  the  people,  and  in  these  we 
certainly  were  not  disappointed.  Bundoran  lies  along  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  whose  coast  is  here  fronted  with  rugged 
limestone  cliffs,  pierced  by  curious  caves  and  grottos,  worn  even  in  one 
or  two  places  into  grotesque  pillars  and  arches,  running  out  into  bold 
headlands,  and  retreating  again  into  quiet  shelving  bays,  floored  with 
finest  sand  of  crushed  shells  of  every  tint,  tempting  for  a  bath.  The 
Atlantic  rolls  in  with  all  its  force. 

We  were  fortunate ;  there  was  a  great  storm  on  Sunday  afternoon — 
a  regular  sou'-wester.  We  stood  upon  the  black  craggy  rock  of  the 
boldest  headland,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Below  us  was  the  mouth 
of  a  dark  cavern ;  and  as  the  sea  came  rolling  in,  in  all  its  fury,  wave 
after  wave  rushed  up  the  cave,  filling  it,  till  the  pent-up  air  burst  the 
water  out  again,  like  a  falling  waterspout ;  with  a  huge,  booming  noise ; 
and  ever  and  again  a  great  wave  recoiling  from  the  dark  cliff,  and  meet- 
ing one  inward  bound,  they  leap  up  as  if  trying  which  can  overcome 
the  other. 

Can  London-super- Mare  compare  with  such  glorious  sea  as  this? 

Again,  look  across  the  bay  and  see  those  mountains  sometimes  rising 
so  clearly  out  of  the  blue,  glistening  water,  that  every  watercourse  and 
change  of  herbage  can  be  traced  upon  their  faces;  and  at  others  half 
veiled  in  uneven  white  mists,  or  capped  at  sunset  with  gold  and  crimson- 
coloured  clouds  gently  resting  on  their  summits,  crowning  them  with 
glory.  There,  just  opposite,  pointed  out  by  its  white  lighthouse  on  St 
John's  head,  lies  Killibegs.  Charming  little  harbour.!  defended  on  every 
side  by  guardian  mountains  from  the  fear  of  storms,  and  at  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  bay,  rising  majestically  two  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
so  nearly  perpendicular  that  a  stone  can  be  dropped  from  the  top  into  the 
sea,  is  the  famous  cliff  of  Sleive  League. 

Why  is  it  that  a  country  so  near,  so  beautiful,  so  rich  in  land,  and 
mines,  and  harbours,  and  all  the  natural  resources  of  power,  whose  people 
are  so  fit  in  mind  and  body  for  the  highest  arts  and  greatest  labour, 
should  yet  remain  so  much  unknown,  its  wealth  so  slightly  developed  ? 

How  comes  it — we  repeat  the  often- quoted  question  of  the  Kilkenny 
parliament,  but  we  may  not  stay  now  to  answer  it— how  comes  it  that 
the  sovereign  is  never  the  richer  for  Ireland  p 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

The  campaign  projected  for  the  relief  of  our  countrymen  and  other 
Europeans — diplomats  and  missionaries^-detained  and  grievously  ill- 
treated  by  the  treacherous  and  vindictive  Theodorus,  presents  so  many 
elements  of  the  unknown,  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter  at  the  onset, 
and  so  many  more  in  carrying  it  out  to  a  successful  issue,  that  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  real  state  of  things  will  be  probably  welcome 
to  our  readers. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  question  to  premise 
a  few  words  regarding  the  present  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  We  shall  then 
proceed  to  things  as  they  now  exbt,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to  do  so,  up 
to  the  latest  moment  at  our  command.  Then  to  the  discussion  of  the 
most  available  means  of  getting  into  the  interior,  and  the  character  of  the 
harbours  and  shores,  of  the  littoral  or  the  extensive  tract  of  almost  unin- 
habited country  which  stretches  from  the  shore  to  the  Abyssinian  uplands 
(and  which  we  shall  show  to  vary  much  in  its  character  at  different 
places),  and  of  the  interior  itself. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  travellers  since  the  time  of  Father  Lobo 
(translated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  afterwards  penned  his  "  Rasselas"  from 
the  intimacy  obtained  with  the  country  in  that  task),  and  who  visited 
Abyssinia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  more  recent  voyages  of  Bruce, 
Salt,  Burckhardt,  Riippell,  Krapf,  Vayssieres,  Gobat,  Beke,  Parkins, 
Lejean,  and  others,  we  find  everywhere  the  same  civil  wars,  the  same 
feudal  chiefs  arrogating  to  themselves  the  ruling  power,  the  same  de- 
vastated provinces,  the  same  desultory  combats,  which,  by  decidiDg  the 
fate  of  a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  allow  the  country  to  taste  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  At  the  end  of  every 
brief  period  new  rivals  start  up,  and  anarchy  and  disorder  succeed  the 
tenaporary  calm.  When  Theodorus,  or  Theodore,  then  known  as  Kassa, 
or  Li  Kassa,  a  young  roan  of  good  family,  though  poor,  proclaimed  his 
independence  at  the  bead  of  a  handful  of  followers,  cast  off  his  allegiance 
to  King  John,  and  defied  his  cowardly  but  powerful  minister  Has  Ali,  it 
was  only  one  more  of  the  inevitable  insurrectionary  movements  which 
have  never  ceased  to  desolate  the  country.  Theodorus  was  at  that  epoch 
thirty-two  to  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  he  was  at  that  age  not  only  bold 
and  enterprising,  but  he  was  also  sober,  pious,  and  endowed  with  a 
superior  intelligence,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  joined,  under  the  temptations  of  plunder,  by  a  band  of  enterprising 
followers.  Eas  Ali,  beginning  to  be  alarmed,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  named  him  governor  of  the  country  he  had  taken  possession 
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of.  Rassa  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  from  that  time  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Sudan,  the  cradle  of  the  Abyssinian  empire.  He  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Galabar,  which  are  extremely  fertile  in  grain  and  cattle,  at 
the  head,  it  is  said,  of  some  sixteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  East  is  the  land  of  extravagant  diction,  and  especially  of  numerical 
exaggeration.  His  army  was,  however,  repulsed  by  a  nandfui  of  Egyptian 
troops  entrenched  behind  some  extemporised  earthworks.  It  was  then 
that  Theodoras  obtained  his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  modern  warfieu^,  and 
of  the  importance  of  great  guns  and  musketry — a  lesson  which  has  never 
since  been  lost  upon  him.* 

Although  deceived,  humiliated,  and  wounded,  and  his  army  decimated 
and  mutinous,  his  spirit  did  not  abandon  him.  A  surgeon  had  refused  to 
extract  the  Egyt)tian  bullet  which  had  been  lodged  in  his  bodv,  exbe^t 
upon  the  preliminary  payment  of  a  cow;  he  bad  appealed  for  this  to  his 
iirife's  family,  but  in  vain,  and,  disgusted  at  snch  treatmetit,  he  was  no 
sooner  restored  to  health  than  he  raised  a  new  band  of  adventurous 
followers  and  commenced  pillaging  the  provinces  under  the  government 
of  Ras  Ali.  The  youthful  insurgent  was  summoned  to  court,  but  he  re- 
fused to  go.  Several  so-called  generals  were  sent  out  against  him; 
these  he  vanquished  with  ease,  and  increased  his  army  by  means  of  their 
soldiers.  At  last,  fancying  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  Ras  Ali  at 
his  amba,  or  strong  place,  he  did  so  with  success,  obtaining  possession  of 
the  place ;  the  governor,  his  father-in-law,  managing  to  save  his  life  by 
flight,  but  leaving  to  the  fortunate  conqueror  his  army,  his  country,  and 
his  strong  place. 

Kassa  having  thus  attained  to  power,  he  defeated  all  his  rivals,  the 
independent  chiefs  of  Godjam,  Shoa  or  Shwa,  and  Tigray.  So  great 
and  so  rapid  were  his  successes,  that  scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the 
flight  of  Ras  Ali  before  Kassa  was  hailed  by  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  as 
emperor ;  and  he  was  crowned  under  the  name  of  Theodoras,  or  Theodore, 
in  1855,  at  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  Axum.  For  several  years 
after  this  inauguration  matters  went  on  smoothly.  All  Abyssinia  was 
subject  to  the  new  Caesar,  and  his  army,  or  rather  the  number  of  his 
armed  subjects  (and  every  adult  is  armed  in  such  countries),  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  very  round  numbers,  looked  tipon  him 
as  more  than  human,  and  was  ready  to  follow  him  everywhere  and 
anywhere. 

The  idea  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  Ethiopian  empire  became  the 
dominating  thought  of  the  new  emperor ;  but  remembering  his  repulde 
by  the  Egyptians  at  Gadaref,  he  sought  to  arm  and  organise  his  troops 
after  the  European  fashion.  Being  also  a  "  Christian"  prince  of  Afnca, 
he  sought  the  aid  of  England  and  France  in  what  he  termed  a  new  ernsade 
against  the  Mussulman  race,  offering  in  his  pride  to  share  the  empire  of 
the  Muhammadans  with  his  allies;  and  it  is  probably  from  the  con- 
temptuous refusal  with  which  his  propositions  were  met,  that  he  has  ever 

♦  Theodore  II. :  Le  Nouvel  Empire  d^Abyssinie.  Lea  Int^rfits  Franks  dans 
le  Sud  de  la  Mer  Kouge.  Far  Guillaume  Lejean,  Ancien  Vice-Consol  de  France 
k  Massaoua. 

See  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blanc,  one  of  the  captives,  to  the  Rev.  M.  Faucbaud 
of  Lausanne,  originally  published  in  the  Independance  Beige,  and  in  which  a  som- 
maiy  is  given  of  the  above  work,  as  also  in  the  New  MotMy  for  Jtily,  1860. 
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since — although  be  has  tolerated  some  Europeans  for  useful  purposes,  and 
extended  his  positive  friendship  to  others,  as  to  the  Englishmen  Bell  and 
Plowdeu — nurtured  a  profound  dislike  to  both  English  and  French — a 
dislike  which,  in  his  later  years  of  fierce  and  uncontrolled  passions,  having 
their  origin  in  inebriation,  debauchery,  and  the  sanguinary  lust  of  power, 
has  assumed  the  sad  character  of  a  vindictive  and  deadly  hostility. 

The  number  of  armed  men  whom  he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  him- 
self by  in  order  to  carry  out  his  favourite  idea,  has  been  estimated  at  the 
enormous  figure  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  But  we  have  before 
called  attention  to  the  latitude  which  must  be  given  to  these  Oriental 
estimates,  especially  where  the  men  are  not  enrolled.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  mass  of  soldiery  had  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  an  exceedingly  poor  and  by 
no  means  numerous  population,  and  that  the  Abyssinians,  tired  at  last 
with  so  miserable  an  existence,  naked  and  badly  fed,  whilst  the  soldiers 
were  fully  provided  for,  rebelled  against  a  yoke  which  had  become  so 
fatally  oppressive.  Theodorus  had  thus  at  the  onset  of  his  career  to 
waive  his  pretensions  to  an  extension  of  power  and  dominion,  and  to  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  re-establishing  order.  But  once  that  authority 
has  been  set  at  defiance  in  Abyssinia,  it  is  difficult  to  compel  the  people 
to  resume  their  allegiance  to  their  king.  This,  it  will  be  felt,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  things.  Everywhere  in  the 
more  remote  provinces,  and  more  especially  in  Shoa  and  Tigray,  both  on 
the  way  to  the  interior,  if  approached  from  Tajurra,  or  from  Suakim  or 
Massawah,  the  peasants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and,  under  able 
leaders,  they  were  enabled  to  set  what  are  euphonistically  designated  as 
*'  the  imperial  troops"  at  defiance.  Theodorus  went  forth  in  person  to 
fight  them,  and  such  was  the  terror  his  very  name  inspired  that  he  found 
resistance  nowhere.  He  devastated  the  rebellious  provinces ;  but  as  the 
peasants  had  not  cultivated  the  land  for  a  year  or  two,  the  tribute  in 
corn,  in  silver,  and  in  stuffs  became  more  scarce  in  the  camp.  The 
soldiers  complained,  and  then  began  to  desert.  Theodorus  made  vain 
efforts ;  he  was  everywhere ;  there  were  no  enemies,  but  there  were  also 
no  victuals.  It  was  a  passive  war;  his  soldiers,  always  victorious  in  the 
battle-field,  were  in  turn  vanquished  by  famine  and  decimated  by  de- 
sertion. There  is  a  lesson  also  conveyed  in  this  fact,  in  as  far  as  famine 
and  a  deserted  country  extends,  which  might  also,  under  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances  scarcely  to  be  anticipated,  be  made  to  apply  to  an  in- 
vading army.  Were  Theodorus  beloved  by  his  subjects,  such  a  category 
might  be  taken  into  serious  consideration ;  but  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
has  his  rule  become  of  late,  that  there  are  probably  not  a  dozen 
Abyssinians  in  the  whole  country  who  would  not  hail  their  deliverance 
firom  the  swarthy  Nero  as  the  happiest  event  which  could  befal  them. 

Little  by  little  Theodorus's  army  decreased,  and  his  dominions  too ; 
new  independent  kingdoms  were  formed,  till  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Blanc  for  saying  that  he  has  not  more 
than  six  thousand  followers,  while,  with  the  exception  of  his  chief  ambas, 
or  strong  places,  Devra  Tabor  and  Magdala,  and  a  few  provinces,  his 
kingdom  exists  no  longer.  Nay,  according  to  the  despatches  which 
arrived  at  Aden  from  Massawah  on  July  15,  the  whole  country  was  in 
rebellion ;  Theodorus  was  not  only  sorely  beset  by  his  enemies,  but  he 
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was  surrounded  on  every  side,  whilst  the  two  strong  places  last  mentioned 
were  cut  off  from  one  another. 

A  few  striking  examples  are  given  by  Dr.  Blanc  of  the  atrocities  to 
which  this  insane  emperor  has  committed  himself  in  late  years,  and  which 
have  brought  his  subjects  into  an  almost  universal  rebellion  against  his 
treacherous  and  sanguinary  sway.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  we 
have  seen  him  sober,  brave,  and  even  generous,  but  the  lust  of  power  and 
the  irritation  of  hostilities  have  led  him  to  give  way  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery ;  he  has  not  only  become  false  and  cruel,  but  even  his  bravery 
is  said  to  have  forsaken  him  gradually.  There  are  prospects,  then,  of  his 
yielding  before  it  is  too  late.  But  here  are  the  instances  of  his  treacherous 
cruelty : 

He  promised  to  set  free  the  chief  of  Godjam  should  his  wife,  in  pos- 
session of  a  fort  commanding  the  country,  surrender  it  to  him.  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  possession  of  the  fort,  he  had  the  too  credulous  couple  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  one  of  his  own  forts. 

He  married  the  sister  of  the  sons  of  Ras  Uhiyah  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  to  him  a  coveted  amba,  or  strong  place  ;  and  when  his  brothers- 
in-law,  confiding  in  the  family  bond,  came  to  him,  he  repudiated  his 
wife,  and  put  the  two  brothers  in  prison. 

The  Queen  of  the  Gallas  gave  as  a  hostage  her  son,  who  proceeded  to 
Magdala,  accompanied  by  the  leading  chiefs.  He  was  made  governor ; 
but  soon  after,  as  Theodorus  exacted  too  much  from  the  Gallas,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  exactions.  The  prince  and  his  companions  were 
thrown  in  prison,  and  on  Prince  Manilik,  son  of  the  late  Sahela  Selassi, 
King  of  Shoa,  escaping  and  being  received  by  the  Queen  of  the  Gallas 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  Theodorus  slew  the  Prince  of  the 
Gallas  and  his  companions,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  down  precipices. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  so  evilly  disposed  a  potentate  the  European  cap- 
tives have  only  three  chances  for  safety :  that  they  may  effect  their  escape, 
that  the  rebels  may  cut  them  off  from  his  power,  or  that  he  may  be 
tempted  to  give  them  up  to  save  himself,  his  dominions,  and  his  followers. 
We  confess  that  we  have  very  few  hopes  in  the  last  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  has,  however,  been  known  to  liberate  prisoners.  The  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  made  endeavours  to  appease  his  savage  neighbour,  and,  think- 
ing that  no  one  would  be  better  received,  he  sent  the  Coptic  Patriarch 
David.  But  the  patriarch  also  claimed  to  be  chief  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  and  Theodorus,  who  considers  himself,  like  the  Sultan  and  Czar, 
temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  affairs,  imprisoned  his  self-constituted 
rival.  Suspecting,  however,  that  in  doing  so  he  had  gone  too  far,  or  re- 
lenting his  persecution  of  a  defenceless  old  man,  he  afterwards  set  him 
at  liberty.  The  viceroy  also  sent  one  Abd-ul- Rahman  Bey  on  a  mission 
with  presents  ;  the  viceroy's  ambassador  was  kept  prisoner  during  nearly 
three  years,  and,  when  liberated  at  last,  he  was  robbed  of  everything  he 
had  on  his  return  journey,  and  reached  Egypt  almost  naked  and  dying 
of  hunger.  Theodorus  invited  the  Naib  of  Arkiko  to  his  court  under  the 
pretext  of  consulting  him  relative  to  the  government  of  his  territory. 
The  naib  obeyed  the  summons,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him. 
Theodorus  kept  him  in  prison  during  forty-five  days,  and  liberated  him 
only  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  twice  the  tribute.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  trick  among  Orientals,  whose  reputation9 
have  not  suffered  so  severely  as  that  of  the  Abyssinian  Caligula, 
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And  now,  how  has  Theodoras  dealt  with  the  Europeans  who  have  been 
invited  into,  or  have  ventured  to  enter  into,  his  dominions  ?  Monsieur 
Lejean  went  to  Abyssinia  with  presents  and  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  who  was  at  that  epoch  seeking  for  a  concession  of  the  port 
and  harbour  of  Adule.  The  French  envoy  accompanied  Theodorus  on  a 
warlike  excursion  into  Godjam.  The  objects  of  his  mission  meeting  with 
no  encouragement,  and  having  received  letters  recalling  him  to  Europe, 
the  envoy  asked  for  an  audience  of  leave,  but  he  received  the  reply  that 
King  Theodore  could  not  see  him.  Upon  this,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
say  that  every  day  delayed  would  render  his  return  more  difficult,  seeing 
that  the  enemy's  troops  were  advancing  into  the  emperor's  territory. 
This  BO  exasperated  the  tyrant  that  he  had  the  envoy  arrested,  and  the 
Abyssinian  army  had  the  glory  of  seeing  a  French  consul  in  uniform 
taken  prisoner  and  put  in  irons.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  he  was,  however,  liberated  upon  the  Europeans  employed  by 
Theodorus  pledging  themselves  for  his  good  conduct,  and  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  sent  to  Gaffat,  where  he  re- 
mained under  arrest  for  months,  until  a  M.  Bardel,  who  had  been 
sent  with  a  letter  from  Theodorus  to  Napoleon  III.,  returned  with 
an  answer,  when  M.  Lejean  obtained  permission  to  leave,  only  twenty- 
four  hours  being  allowed  to  him,  however,  to  make  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  journey. 

We  have  here  the  patriarch  imprisoned,  the  Egyptian  ambassador  im- 
prisoned, and  the  French  consul  and  envoy  put  in  irons  and  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Nothing  came  of  these  outrages,  and  Theodorus,  em- 
boldened by  impunity,  began  to  think  that  Europe  no  more  than  Egypt 
or  Turkey  could  do  anything  against  him,  and  he  became  utterly  reckless 
in  his  prowess  of  hatred  and  defiance  of  the  whhe  man.  The  good  and 
learned  missionary,  Stern,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Europe,  after 
having  established  a  mission  in  Abyssinia  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Deeming  it  necessary  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor  previous  to  his 
departure,  the  latter  was  either  hurt,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  at  some 
imaginary  breach  of  etiquette :  he  ordered  two  of  the  missionaries'  ser- 
vants to  be  beaten  to  death,  and  Stern  himself  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  exposed  to  the  same  bratal  treatment.  He  was,  however,  de- 
tained, imprisoned,  and  put  in  chains.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  another  mis- 
sionary, was  next  subjected  to  a  similar  indignity,  and  he  was  put  in 
chains  and  imprisoned  with  all  his  companions.  Theodorus,  emboldened 
by  the  impunity  with  which  he  could  thus  establish  an  imaginary  supe- 
riority over  all  who  were  of  European  birth,  extended  his  passion  for  de- 
taining and  imprisoning  those  who  penetrated  into  his  dominions  to  the 
person  of  Colonel  Cameron,  the  British  representative  at  Massawah. 
The  Swiss  mission,  after  having  been  well  received,  was  disgraced  and 
humiliated  at  Gaji  in  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  emperor,  and  then 
led  to  the  amba  or  fortress  of  Magdala  to  share  the  fate  of  others. 
Indeed,  all  the  Europeans  in  Abyssinia  were  subjected  to  the  same 
abominable  ill-treatment  with  the  exception  of  some  missionaries  from 
Basle,  who  have  managed  to  render  their  services  indispensable  to  the 
tyrant.  The  last,  and  not  the  least,  flagrant  instance  of  the  same 
mnatic  despotism  has  been  the  treacherous  detention  of  Mr.  Hormusd 
Rassam.  Hormusd  Eassam  is  a  younger  brother  of  Esau  Bassam,  who 
accompanied  General  Chesney  on  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
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afterwards  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth  on  his  mission  to  the  Nestorians,  for 
which  services  he  was  rewarded  hy  the  vice-consulate  of  Mosul,  his 
native  town.  Hormusd  assisted  Mr.  Layard  in  his  explorations  at 
Nineveh,  and  was  recompensed  by  an  appointment  at  Aden.  He  was 
sent  thence  with  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  endeavour  to  efiBoct  the 
release  of  the  Abyssinian  captives,  but,  after  no  end  of  disreputable  and 
dishonourable  evasions,  the  mission  ended  in  the  incarceration  of  the 
Queen's  envoy  with  the  other  prisoners. 

The  cup  of  insolence  and  insult  was  now  filled  to  the  brim.  Several 
years  have  elapsed  since  those  first  detained  have  been  imprisoned  and  in 
chains,  and  others  have  suffered  tortures  of  greater  or  less  duration,  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  their  incarceration.  As  to  what  have  been  the 
amount  and  extent  of  these  sufferings,  the  public  have  been  best  able  to 
judge  from  the  correspondeuce  from  and  relative  to  the  Abyssinian  cap- 
tives published  in  the  reports  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  also  from  the  numerous  letters  which  have  found 
their  way  through  sympathising  friends  into  the  columns  of  newspapers. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  horrors  depicted  in  these  simple  narratives,  which 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  country  to  that  extent^  that,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice  of  life  or  money,  it  was  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  nation 
was  involved,  and  our  prestige  in  Eastern  lands  at  stake,  in  effecting  thehr 
liberation  or  punishing  their  unjust  and  detestable  gaoler.  The  Enghsh 
government,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  same  correspondence,  made  numerous 
and  noble  efforts  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  pacifically,  but 
ineffectually.  It  has  now  long  been  felt  that  nothing  short  of  an  armed 
force  will  vanquish  the  stubbornness  of  Theodorus,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  he  is  convinced  that  he  will  be  no  longer  permitted  to  maltreat 
Europeans,  and  that  vengeance  awaits  him,  that  he  will  open  his  eyes  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  and  liberating  them.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  such  will  be  the  happy  denouement  of  this  painful  incident,  and  that 
it  will  suffice  for  a  demonstration  to  bring  about  a  speedy  restoration  of 
the  captives  to  their  country  and  friends,  just  as  some  years  back  a  der 
monstration  at  Tajurra  had  the  effect  of  setting  Major  Harris  and  his 
companions  in  travel  free  from  the  toils  of  the  then  King  of  Shoa. 
Unfortunately,  Theodorus  has  no  seaport,  which,  with  its  inhabitants, 
could  be  held  as  hostage  for  the  safety  of  our  countrymen,  and  the 
rebellious  African,  who  sets  all  the  courtesies  of  civilised  life  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  world  at  haughty  defiance,  may  persevere  in  the  same 
attitude,  with  an  almost  roadless  and  waterless  expanse  between  him  and 
his  enemies,  and  a  wild  and  inaccessible  region  of  rocks  and  forests  to 
retreat  to  in  the  rear ;  nay,  he  may  even  add  wholesale  murder  to  his 
previous  crimes  in  the  JFanatical  passion  of  a  monster  at  bay,  but  that  he 
is  surrounded  by  other  enemies  of  his  own  creating.  There  is  not  a  pro- 
vince or  petty  power  around  or  adjacent  that  does  not  at  once  dread  or 
detest  him,  and  that  would  not  make  the  hour  of  his  distress  that  also  of 
a  just  and  long>delayed  vengeance.  Theodorus  has  neither  Shoa,  nor 
Kaffa,  nor  the  remote  country  of  the  Gallas  to  retreat  to.  Attacked  by 
a  British  force,  he  will  be  without  security  within  and  deprived  of  safety 
without,  and  he  must  succumb,  it  is  to  be  hoped — indeed,  they  are  all 
chances  in  favour  of  it — without  adding  further  murders  to  his  already 
numerous  crimes.  The  greatest  chances  are,  that,  hemmed  in  as  the 
emperor  is  by  rebellious  subjects,  the  captives  will  b^  ^Sph  to  Tmkp  tl^ 
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eicape,  or  will  be  set  free  by  the  rebels,  before  the  projected  expedition 
can  be  carried  into  effect 

Mr.  Flad,  the  last  envoy  sent  over  by  her  Majesty's  government, 
arrived,  after  a  long  delay,  at  the  royal  camp.  Theodorus  received  him 
coldly,  and  listened  with  much  equanimity  to  the  announcement  that  the 
British  government  had  done  with  conciliatory  measures,  and  intended 
to  try  other  means  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  captives.  Theodorus 
was  at  that  time  sorely  beset  by  his  enemies,  who  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  The  apprehension  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  the  emperor 
might  make  Magdala  his  head-quarters  and  use  them  as  hostages  to 
secure  his  personal  safety.  This  is  another  of  the  many  possible 
denouements  of  the  affair.  If  Theodorus  made  his  own  safety  depend  on 
that  of  the  prisoners,  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  injure  them;  but 
their  liberation  would  be  a  costly  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  An- 
other more  disagreeable  position  of  things  has  been  suggested  in  the  pos- 
ubility  of  the  rebels,  if  victors  in  the  strife,  making  use  of  the  captives  as 
means  of  extortion  with  the  British  government,  or  of  coming  to  terms, 
if  that  government  should  be  represented  by  an  avenging  force. 

That  the  captives  are  unanimous  in  desiring  action  on  the  part  of  our 
government  is  made  clear  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  extracts  of  their 
letters.  Mr.  Rassam  wrote :  ^'  Unless  you  come  up  and  take  us  out  I 
fear  there  will  be  no  chance  of  our  ever  leaving  this  country.  Our 
friend  the  emperor  has  no  greater  enemy  in  the  world  than  himself.  He 
has  been  going  on  from  bad  to  worse.  .  .  .  He  has  imprisoned  all  his 
European  artisans.  ...  I  only  hope  her  Majesty's  government  will 
settle  the  account  here  promptly,  and  if  it  could  be  before  winter  it 
would  be  better.  .  .  .  Our  only  safety  now  is  that  active  measures 
should  be  taken.  The  temper  of  our  friend  is  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  May  the  Lord  save  us  !'*  Colonel  Cameron  writes  to  the 
same  effect.  Dr.  Blanc,  generally  so  hopeful,  is  in  despair.  The 
emperor  one  day  gave  orders  that  all  the  prisoners  at  Debra  Tabor  should 
be  burnt,  but  changed  his  mind  before  his  fiendish  project  could  be 
carried  out.  "  Believe  me,"  writes  the  doctor,  "  I  am  not  afraid,  only 
fiilly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  our  situation,  and  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  .  .  .  action  is  for  us  life ;  delay,  death."  Colonel  Mere- 
wether  adds  to  this  :  ''  This  is  an  urgent,  touching  appeal,  my  lord ;  and 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  man  in  whose  courage  I  could  trust,  it  is  most 
distressing  to  feel  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  no  response  could 
possibly  be  made  in  the  shape  of  active  interference  by  display  of 
force." 

The  time  for  such  action  is  the  autumn  season,  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing. If  September  and  October  pass  by  without  any  certainty  of  the 
liberation  of  the  captives,  we  may  trust  that  the  commencement  of 
November  will  find  a  powerful  British  force  well  on  its  way  from  Adule 
or  Massawah  into  the  interior. 

Abyssinia  is  like  Bokhara — a  country  difiSoult  to  penetrate.  The  same 
circumstances  which  placed  it  out  of  our  power  to  avenge  the  cruel  murder 
of  Stoddart  and  ConoUy,  have  also  secured  impunity  to  the  savage 
Theodorus.  But  Eussia  has,  in  pursuance  of  a  slow  but  sure  policy, 
placed  her  eagle  claw  on  the  fanaticism  of  Samarkand,  and  Great  Britain 
is  now  called  upon  to  act  in  Abyssinia  with  a  more  prompt  and  efficacious 
determination. 
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From  the  MediterraneaD,  Abyssinia  can  only  be  approached  through 
Egypt  and  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  then  up  the  Black  or  Blue 
tributaries.  But  laying  aside  that  such  a  line  of  approach  would  involve 
us  in  an  undesirable  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  ruler,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  account  of  his  ascent  of  the  Black  River,  which  is  a  dry  bed  part 
of  the  year,  and  a  torrent  during  the  rainy  season,  is  a  satis&ctory  proof 
of  its  utter  impracticability  to  an  army.  With  respect  to  the  Blue  Biver, 
in  1863  an  Egyptian  army  often  or  twelve  thousand  men,  having  some 
rifled  cannon,  moved  from  Khartum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  with  the 
White  Nile,  up  the  former  stream  to  the  district  of  Kalabat,  where  it 
arrived  in  the  following  month,  and  after  devastating  the  country, 
returned  to  its  starting-point,  leaving  only  a  few  places  garrisoned  above 
Khartum,  but  having  totally  failed  to  penetrate  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  difficulties  of  approach  presented 
by  the  Nile,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  army  composed  of 
British  as  well  as  of  Indian  troops  could  advance  into  the  interior  with 
the  same  expedition  as  the  Egyptians,  who  are  "admirable  movers," 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  require  infinitely  less  accompanying  impedi- 
menta than  an  Anglo-Indian  force. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  a  military  expedition  were  merely  an  aggregate  of 
Nile  travellers — that  is,  of  enterprising  Englishmen  carrying  with  them 
certain  resources  of  food,  arms,  and  ammunition — the  difficulties  in  any 
one  way  of  approach,  though  much  exaggerated,  would  be  by  no  means 
formidable.  But  completeness  and  efficiency  for  European  warfare  in 
some  degree  unfits  an  army  for  operations  against  a  savage  foe.  Savages, 
as  has  been  shown  in  Algeria,  in  Mexico,  in  India,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
in  many  other  regions,  are  best  combated  by  savages ;  they  baffle  disci- 
pline, as  the  Parthians  did  the  Romans  by  fighting  on  a  perpetual  retreat, 
and  it  requires  a  long  time  for  an  organised  force  to  bring  them  into 
subjection. 

Modern  war  is  based  on  the  conditions  of  ample  supplies  and  practi- 
cable communications,  of  the  assemblage  at  convenient  distances  of  stores 
of  food,  drink,  and  forage,  and  tents  and  hospitals,  and  ammunition  of  a 
delicate  and  costly  kind;  and  finally,  of  a  cumbrous  system  of  transport 
The  army  that  is  best  furnished  with  these  enters  the  European  arena 
with  enormous  advantages.  But,  in  a  barbarous  theatre  of  war,  the  ele- 
ments of  success  must  be  sought  for  in  facility  anTi  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  the  reduction  of  impedimenta  to  the  lowest  amount  possible 
in  consistence  with  the  safety  of  the  force.  The  mass  of  correspondence, 
even  from  military  men,  which  has  flooded  the  papers,  show  how  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  how  little  the 
character  of  the  country  is  really  understood.  Men  experienced  in 
Ashantee  war  write  as  if  the  Abyssinian  jungle  was  like  that  of  the  east 
of  Africa,  whereas  the  first  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dry  jungle,  the  latter 
a  low  pestilential  marsh.  One  advocates  the  use  of  camels,  another 
elephants,  a  third  mules,  and  a  fourth  bullocks,  when  all  four  are  already 
in  common  use  in  the  country,  at  least  in  parts.  It  is  true  that  a  fly  is 
met  with  which  is  said  to  be  the  original  Beelzebub;  but  it  is  unlike  the 
tstetse,  and  not  so  fatal  in  its  bite. 

The  men  are  also,  it  has  been  said,  to  be  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  all 
kinds  of  vermiform  monsters  if  they  drink  the  half-putrid  waters  of  wells, 
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or  are  to  be  attacked  from  without  by  horrible  boring  worms.  As  if  some 
evils  are  not  to  be  encountered  in  all  travel.  There  are  animals  and 
insects  hostile  to  man  in  the  jungle  of  India,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
the  suppression  of  mutiny.  Men  must  exercise  common  sense  and  caution 
in  every  country. 

The  fewer  great  guns  that  are  transported,  whether  straightwise  or 
crosswise  (the  latter  is  an  absurdity),  on  the  backs  of  animals,  the  better. 
To  take  cities,  or  to  overrun  a  whole  district,  would,  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  produce  no  great  effect  on  the  policy  of  a  potentate  who,  from 
mere  caprice,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  slightest  grounds,  lays  waste  pro- 
vinces, and  bums  towns  with  as  little  compunction  as  firewood.  Scientifio 
manceuvres  would  be  practised  in  vain  against  an  enemy  who  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  have  any  proper  flanks  or  rear,  and  who  can  find  a  base 
wherever  there  is  unplundered  territory  in  his  dominions. 

It  must  come,  therefore,  to  mere  fighting  power ;  and  here  we  could 
scarcely  hope  to  call  our  cavalry  and  artillery  to  our  aid,  except  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  Our  Sniders  would,  doubtless,  do  us  good  service,  and 
Theodoras  will  be  no  longer  surrounded  (suppose  he  is  enabled  to  make 
any  stand  at  all,  and  that  he  does  not  retreat  with  his  captives,  as  terms 
for  compromise,  or  hostages  for  his  life,  into  still  more  remote  and  inac- 
cessible regions)  by  the  rabble  host  which  accompanied  him  in  the  last 
expedition,  of  which  Rassam  was  an  eye-witness.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  a  moribund  tyrant,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  desultory  warfare,  and 
to  the  perpetration  of  huge  massacres,  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  brought 
to  terms  by  defeat,  no  more  than  he  may  be  expected  to  observe  in  victory 
the  laws  of  honourable  war. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  mere  raid,  the  object  of  which  should  be 
the  capture  of  a  few  strong  places,  or  the  injury  of  any  part  of  the 
emperor's  dominions,  or  any  other  kind  of  reprisal,  would  produce  no 
effect,  except  further  to  enrage  the  already  exasperated  savage,  and 
convince  him  of  our  inability  to  assail  him  seriously.  We  must, 
therefore,  calculate  on  a  campaign  of  which  the  immediate  end  can- 
not be  foreseen ;  considerable  forces  must  be  assembled,  great  dep6ts 
formed  and  maintained,  and  all  preparations  made  for  keeping  in 
full  efficiency  the  necessary  supplies  and  reinforcements  of  men  and 
munitions. 

There  can  be  no  question,  from  the  experience  of  a  host  of  travellers, 
that  after  the  low  belt  of  desert  is  once  passed,  and  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  elevated  table-land  is  attained,  the  climate  may  be  hot  at  times,  and 
exposed  to  trying  rains  at  others,  but  that  in  other  respects  it  is  as 
healthy  as  can  be  desired. 

Speaking  generally,  Abyssinia  is  divided  into  three  regions :  the  dry 
littoral  band,  known  as  the  Koka ;  the  hilly  or  upland  region  of  plateaux, 
known  as  the  Doga;  and  the  interior  moister  region,  called  Masaga. 
Stretching  from  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  rising  gradually  to  the 
uplands,  the  Bahr-Nagash,  or  "  domain  of  the  King  of  the  Sea,*'  pre- 
sents a  vegetation  that  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at 
almost  every  step  made  towards  the  uplands.  Mangroves  mark  almost 
everywhere  the  point  where  the  waters  bathe  the  shore.  These  are 
followed  by  extensive  growths  of  saline  and  succulent  plants  which  first 
take  possession  of  lands  recently  abandoned  by  the  sea.  There  frutescent 
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soda-plants  are  succeeded  by  a  bushy  underwood  of  mimosas  and  acacias, 
the  country  of  francolins,  gazelles,  and  ostriches.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills 
trees  make  their  appearance,  and  among  them  are  the  gum- Arabic,  the 
balsam-bearing  amyris,  and  the  more  hardy  evergreen  oaks  and  ilexes, 
beneath  the  shade  of  which  roam  flocks  of  guinea-fowl,  troops  of  Beni 
Israel,  or  antelope  of  Salt ;  the  Koama  antelope,  with  a  white  robe,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  an  ox  in  size ;  and  the  ferocious  boar  of  Ethiopia 
{Phascochcerus  Africanus)\  white  baboons  and  apes  disport  in  the 
branches. 

Higher  up,  the  valleys,  which  open  from  the  uplands  into  the  lower 
region,  have  almost  all  rivulets,  small  streamlets  or  pools  of  water,  mark- 
ing the  beds  of  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  by  the  side  of  which 
grow  the  tamarix,  citron-trees,  and  sycamores,  and  at  whose  waters  the 
spiral-horned  antelope,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros  quench 
their  thirst. 

The  upland  region  is  more  particularly  characterised  by  the  turpentine- 
tree,  or  pistachia,  and  the  jumping  antelope.  At  greater  altitudes  grows 
the  kolkal,  one  of  the  EuphorbiacesB,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  forty 
feet,  and  whose  dead  branches,  full  of  holes,  harbour  an  infinity  of  green 
parroquets.  Still  higher  the  trees  become  lichen-clad,  attesting  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate. 

The  moist  region  lies  to  the  north  and  westward  of  the  mountains. 
In  this  region  there  are  frequent  clouds  and  rain,  as  well  as  a  rainy 
season,  and  numberless  rivulets,  which  the  wadys  or  winter  torrents 
contribute  at  times  to  form  the  various  tributaries  to  the  Atbarah,  or 
Bahr  al  Aswad — the  Black  Nile. 

Upon  the  elevated  uplands  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  extreme.  Even 
in  the  elevated  prisons  of  Debra  Tabor  and  Magdala  the  captives  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  much  from  cold,  although  insufficiently  clad;  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  sustained  much  injury  to  their  bodily  health  after 
sufferings  under  which  they  would  in  some  countries  have  sunk  long  ago. 
Abyssinia  Proper  is,  it  is  well  known,  in  as  far  as  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  in  many  parts  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  districts,  it  is  true,  are  stony  and  barreoi 
others  are  covered  with  pathless  woods,  whilst  rugged  peaks  and  rocky 
chasms  proclaim  the  volcanic  character  of  certain  regions  ;  but  there  are 
extensive  plains,  well  watered,  and  with  a  soil  that  richly  rewards  with 
corn  and  vegetables  the  rude  husbandry  of  the  natives,  and  there  are, 
again,  deep-wooded  valleys  abounding  in  game,  elephants,  and  wild 
animals,  and  sometimes  so  hot,  close,  and  damp  as  to  be  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  man.  The  roads  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  being  mere  tracks 
on  which  no  labour  is  bestowed,  and  they  follow  the  abrupt  undulations 
of  the  country  so  steeply,  and  offer  such  difficult  foothold,  as  to  render  it 
frequently  advisable  to  imitate  the  natives  in  journeying  barefoot.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  manifestly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  supply  an  in- 
vading force  by  means  of  transport  on  wheels.  A  large  amount  of  pack 
animals  of  one  description  or  another  would  be,  therefore,  indispensable. 
As  to  the  resources  of  the  country  in  food  and  forage,  notwithstanding  its 
productiveness,  the  ravages  and  depopulation  of  war,  and  the  rude  con- 
dition of  the  arts  of  life,  render  it  very  doubtful  at  present  how  far  we 
could  rely  even  on  a  friendly  district  for  supplies  of  this  kind  or  for 
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auxiliary  transport.  The  best  man  to  assist  in  procuring  friendly  alliances 
and  aid  would  be  Mr.  Rassam  himself  if  once  set  free,  for  he  has  made 
friends  with  the  bishop,  as  also  with  many  of  the  priests  and  the  more 
sensible  and  influential  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  the  provinces  that  have  revolted  from  Theodorus  has 
increased  to  so  formidable  an  extent,  that^  if  the  latest  accounts  may  be 
relied  on,  he  is  completely  encircled  by  disaffection,  and  only  the  central 
district,  between  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tsana  and  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  continues  to  acknowledge  an  authority  which  never  in  its  best 
days  appears  to  have  extended  more  than  nominally  down  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Of  the  forces  now  in  the  field,  we  only  know  that  they  have 
dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  and  those  not  the  best  of  his  former  fol- 
lowers, who  were  not,  indeed,  Abyssinians,  but  Gallas  and  other  races  of 
a  more  daring  and  warlike  turn.  Only  part  of  them  are  provided  with 
fire-arms,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  infantry  appears  to  possess  only  the 
primitive  shield  and  spear.  Of  the  sixteen  hundred  men  who  were  lately 
employed  in  guarding^  the  prison  fortress  of  Magdala,  six  hundred  only 
were  armed  with  muskets.  Mounted  troops  are  spoken  of  as  numerous; 
they  are  mostly  armed  with  spears.  When  encamping,  the  Abyssinian 
soldiery  shelter  themselves  in  huts  of  grass  erected  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  which  they  burn  on  quitting  them,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of 
their  bivouacs.  That  they  possess  discipline  of  some  kind  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Rassam,  who  tells  us  that,  as  he  rode  in  front  with  the  emperor  in 
a  march  against  a  rebellious  district,  "  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  whole 
army  following  him  at  a  rapid  pace,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left  as  he  turned,  as  though  the  movements  of  this 
great  mass  had  been  directed  by  machinery." 

A  colony  of  European  gunsmiths  and  other  workmen  has  been  esta- 
blished for  some  years  by  Theodorus  at  Gaflfiat,  a  village  near  Debra 
Tabor,  and  their  labours  have  been  directed  towards  the  production  of 
great  guns  as  well  as  muskets,  but  it  is  said  they  have  managed  to  make 
the  former  too  cumbersome  for  use  in  the  field.  Theodorus  is  also  said 
to  have  broken  up  his  arsenal  at  Gaffat,  and  imprisoned  a  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  the  workmen  at  Debra  Tabor,  probably  because  they  wanted  to 
escape  from  his  t3n*anny.  There  are  thus  two  parties  of  European  cap- 
tives— the  smaller  one  at  Magdala,  which  includes  Consul  Cameron,  Mr. 
Rassam,  and  Messrs.  Stern  and  Rosenthal ;  the  other  at  Debra  Tabor, 
which  includes  Mrs.  Rosenthal  and  child,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flad  and  three 
children,  with  all  the  German  artisans,  two  missionaries  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  others.  Debra  Tabor  will,  then,  apparently  become  an  im- 
portant point  at  which  to  aim  in  directing  the  operations  of  a  campaign 
—for  more  so  than  Gondar,  the  nominal  capital,  which  the  emperor 
burnt  in  1864,  or  than  Magdala,  which  is  a  rude  collection  of  huts  lying 
on  a  more  or  less  isolated  fragment  of  the  general  upland,  amid  conical 
hills.  The  huts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Stem,  are  mere  wretched  hovels, 
that  stand  in  mocking  contrast  round  four  spacious  circular  dwellings. 
There  is  also  a  church  surmounted  by  a  glitteriog  cross,  and  there  is, 
further,  a  space  enclosed  by  a  strong  thorn  fence  and  guarded  by  groups 
of  sooty  soldiers,  close  to  whom  lie,  basking  in  the  sun,  bands  of  unfor- 
tonates  loaded  with  galling  fetters.     This  is  the  royal  prison. 

We  learn  from  Colonel  Merewether's  letters  that  last  March  Mr. 
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Rassam  ascertained  tbat  Theodoras  had  then  still  some  eighty  thonsand 
armed  followers,  but  that  this  has  since  dwindled  into  a  ^nd  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  ill  disciplined,  hadly  armed  and  disaffected,  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  sort  of  superstitious  belief  in  his  power  preyented  a  general 
rising  against  him.  Mainlek,  grandson  of  Sahela  Selassi,  King  of  Shoa, 
whom  we  had  to  coerce  in  the  time  of  Major  Harris,  had  escaped  from 
bis  confinement  at  Magdala,  and  re-established  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom.  Tadela  Gurg^  not  only  held  his  own  in  GK)djam,  but  defied 
the  emperor,  and  had  ravaged  Meder  and  other  districts  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  tyrant.  A  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Tissti  Goluzye 
held  Walkait  up  to  Gondar,  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  army  of  twenty 
thonsand  men.  Another  chieftain,  designated  as  Waksttim  Goluzye, 
held  Tigray  with  a  powerful  band  of  followers,  while  to  the  east  and 
south,  in  Lasta  and  the  Wallu  country,  all  were  in  arms  and  open  hos- 
tility to  the  emperor.  "  As  long  as  the  latter  can  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  royalty,  and  keep  even  a  small  army  around  him,"  wrote  Colonel 
Merewether,  *<  there  is  a  superstitious  feeling  attached  to  him  which  pre- 
vents any  of  the  powerful  rebels  moving  to  attack  him.  But  distress  and 
his  tyrannical  procedure  are  fast  driving  his  troops  from  him,  his  former 
energy  seems  to  have  left  him,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  a  sudden  and 
violent  death  will  before  very  long  terminate  his  career."  Mr.  Rassam 
also  wrote:  ''It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to 
liberate  us  will  be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war ;  if  so,  the  following 
hints  may  prove  useful.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Turks  (t.  e,  Egyp- 
tians), because  alliance  with  the  unbelievers  will  bring  on  a  religious  war. 
Try  and  obtain  the  friendship  of  Waksttim  Goluzye,  the  chief  rebel  of 
Lasta  and  Tigre  (Tigray),  and  Tissti  Goluzye,  the  chief  rebel  on  the  road 
between  Adowa  and  Gondar.  They  can  be  very  useful  in  stopping  com- 
munication between  the  coast  and  his  majesty,  and  in  transporting 
baggage,  &c«  If  the  bishop's  assistance  be  required,  I  can  get  him  to 
write  to  all  the  rebels  to  render  assistance.  There  is  no  respectable  man 
in  Abyssinia  who  approves  of  his  majesty's  conduct,  but  no  one  has  the 
pluck  to  speak  plainly  to  him.  He  now  has  scarcely  any  country  left, 
and  yet  he  brags  as  if  he  were  Alexander  the  Great.  His  power  is  only 
now  acknowledged  wherever  he  is,  and  he  is  so  afraid  of  his  troops  de- 
serting that  he  dare  not  attack  any  of  the  great  rebels." 

Colonel  Merewether  adds :  **  The  intelligence  now  forwarded  shows 
that  the  king's  position  is  getting  daily  worse  and  more  desperate.  The 
patience  of  the  country,  well-nigh  exhausted  before,  was  further  heavily 
tried  on  the  occasion  of  the  desecration  of  the  churches  at  Gondar.  It 
is  wonderful  the  king  is  still  borne  with.  His  health  is  very  bad,  his 
sufferings  great  from  a  hopeless  disease,  and  that  made  worse  by  exces- 
sive intemperance.  Provisions  in  Begmedar  are  nearly  exhausted,  and 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  look  for  more.  The  army  is  fast  leaving  him, 
and  though  he  is  said  to  have  given  out  that  he  is  going  against  Tadeba 
Guialoo  (Tadela  Goorgul  of  Rassam),  the  rebel  chief  in  Godjam,  every 
one  knows  he  cannot  attempt  it.  First,  he  has  not  sufficient  troops  left 
with  him  to  ensure  success ;  and  next,  if  he  went  out  of  Begmedar,  it 
would  be  occupied  by  the  rebels  of  Lasta  and  Walkeit,  and  he  would  lose 
his  stronghold  Magdala.  It  would  be  most  fortunate  for  us  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  he  is  too  cunning  to  risk  it.    It 
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would  seem  strange  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  people  how  these 
rebels,  who  have  such  strong  forces  at  their  disposal,  and  who  defy  his 
authority,  should  not  close  with  him  and  attack  him  now  he  is 
weaken^.  But  the  best  informed  assure  me  that,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  Theodorus  rising  again,  such  is  the  dread  of  him  personally, 
none  of  the  rebels  will  advance  on  him,  or  attempt  to  find  him.  Were 
they  positively  assured  his  course  had  come  to  an  end,  they  might  then  be 
induced  to  act,  and  be  found  most  useful." 

It  would  appear  from   the   intelligence  since   received,    either  that 
Theodorus  has  taken  the  initiative  against  some  of  the  more  powerful  of 
the  rebel  chiefs,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  the  latter,  wearied  of  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  have  closed  upon  him.     Further  reports  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  rebellion  may  therefore  be  looked  for  at  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs  with  deep  interest.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  Mr.  Rassam  reports  that  "  there  is  no  lack  of  friends"  to 
the  British,  both  at  the  Abyssinian  court  and  at  Magdala,  their  places  of 
imprisonment;  and  altogether  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  a  bold 
move  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  Abyssinian  chieftains  must  have  been 
followed  by  a  general  rise  and  insurrection  throughout  the  country.     No 
wonder,  when  Consul  Cameron  wrote  on  June  18  that  the  emperor  had 
butchered  six  hundred  of  his  most  faithful  soldiers  because  their  relations 
Were  in  rebellion,  and  he  had  been  putting  women  and  children  in  wax 
cloth  and  roasting  them  alive  !     The  consequence  has  been  desertion  on 
a  large  scale — a  thousand  at  a  time.     The  peasantry  between  Magdala 
and  Debra  Tabor  were  furious,  as  the  soldiers  killed  were  their  kinsmen, 
and  to  prevent  communication  between  the  two  strong  places,  they  cut 
the  throats  of  all  travellers  without  exception.     Even  the  servants  of  the 
captives,  sent  to  Debra  Tabor  to  procure  clothing  sent  over  with  Mr. 
I*lad,  had  been,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  killed  by  the 
infuriated  peasantry.     Ras  Adilu  Tamarti,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  of  Theodorus's  army,  had  deserted  with  all  his  troops — about  half 
the  whole  camp— and  had  withdrawn  to  Yedju,  his  own  province. 

According  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Suakim  presents  these  advantages  as 
a  hase  for  military  operations,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  could  issue  an 
order  by  which  ten  thousand  camels  could  be  collected  there  in  three 
"Weeks,  and  relays  of  these  animals  could  also  be  gathered  at  Kassala, 
'which  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  distant  by  direct  caravan  route, 
fourteen  days'  journey  for  a  loaded  camel,  and  twenty  for  troops  with 
many  impedimenta,  and  as  far  from  Magdala  as  Massawah.     Means  of 
transport  would  thus  be  ensured  upon  the  landing  of  troops  at  Suakim, 
the  advance  would  be  through  the  territory  of  an  ally,  the  base   of 
operations  would  be  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  no  necessity 
would  exist  for  keeping  open  a  communication  with  the  rear  by  detach- 
ments of  troops  that  should  be  offensively  employed.    But  not  only  is  the 
distance  presented  by  this  route  objectionable,  but  so  also  is,  as  before 
observed,  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyptians.     If  Abyssinia  is  penetrated 
by  its  own  coast,  the  emperor,  it  is  said,  would  retreat  to  the  mountains, 
and  the  peasants  would  drive  away  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  fill  their 
wells.     But  Theodorus  might  just  as  well  run  away  from  an  advance 
vid  Egypt  as  vid  Abyssinia,  whilst  the  peasants,  being  for  the  most  part 
in  revolt,  would  be  less  likely  to  drive  away  their  her£  from  an  invading 
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Anglo-Indian  force  than  from  one  with  which  the  Egyptians — their 
religious  foes  and  hereditary  enemies — were  acting  in  co-operation ;  and 
as  to  the  wells,  they  could  be  recovered  by  the  American  tabe-borer  in 
five  minutes,  and  fresh  water  might  be  procured  along  all  the  dry  beds  of 
torrents,  and  in  low  or  marshy  spots,  by  the  same  means. 

Massawah,  also  objectionable  as  an  Egyptian  port,  presents  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  high  land  comes  so  close  at  that  point  to  the  sea,  that 
the  intervening  space  to  Halai,  on  the  table-land,  may  be  traversed  in  a 
couple  of  marches ;  moreover,  heds  of  rivers  open  into  the  bay,  assming 
a  supply  of  water.  The  adjacent  table-land  constitutes  part  of  Tigray, 
once  ruled  by  a  rival  chief,  then  conquered  and  annexed  by  Theodorus, 
■and  now  in  revolt  against  him.  On  the  line  from  Halai  to  Central 
Abyssinia,  the  first  important  military  feature  that  appears  on  the  map  is 
the  river  Mareb,  which  directly  crosses  it.  By  fortifying  a  part  of  the 
bank  of  this  stream,  an  advanced  base  might  be  established  for  supplying 
the  troops  during  their  next  movement  to  the  Takkazye.  This  second 
stream  attained,  similar  use  might  be  made  of  it  for  a  final  advance. 
There  is  no  doubt,  taking  these  points  into  consideration,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  are  given  to  diplomatic  agency  obtaining  the  safe  release  of"" 
the  captives,  from  positions  taken  up  on  the  Mareb  and  Takkazye,  a^  also 
the  possibly  friendly  co-operation  of  the  chief  of  Tigray,  that  the  Mas- 
sawah  route  presents  great  advantages  over  that  of  Suakim  or  Tajurra. 
The  latter  road  to  Abyssinia,  by  way  of  Shoa  (the  alliance  of  whose  king^ 
an  enemy  of  Theodorus,  might  be  easily  obtained),  is  known,  from  th^ 
descriptions  given  by  Major  Harris  and  others,  to  be  replete  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties. 

But  there  is  another  port  offering  a  route  into  Abyssinia,  the  nearest^ 
the  most  available,  and  with  the  best  harbour,  and  which  was  always  used 
in  olden  times  before  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Suakim  and  Mas- 
sawah,  and  made  those  the  ports  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  is  the  Adule  oF 
the  Greeks  and  Adulis  of  the  Romans ;  the  importance  of  which  place  as 
the  entrance  into  Abyssinia  we  discussed  at  length  in  the  New  Monikfy 
for  February,  1860,  when  the  French  were  negotiating  for  its  cession. 
"  Adule,''  Cosmas  wrote  in  his  "  Topographia  Christiana"  in  A.D.  645, 
^'  is  a  city  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  port  of  communication  with  Axiomis 
(Axum)  and  the  whole  nation,  of  which  that  city  is  the  capital;  in  this 
port  we  carry  on  our  trade  from  Alexandria  and  the  Elanitick  Gulf. 
(The  trade  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  was  carried  on  from  Ezion  Geber  at 
the  head  of  the  same  gulf.)  The  town  itself  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  as  you  enter  it  on  the  western  side,  by  the  road  that  leads  from 
Axiomis,  there  is  still  remaining  a  chair  or  throne  which  appertained  to 
one  of  the  Ptolemys,  who  had  subjected  this  country  to  his  authority." 
Sketches  are  given  in  Cosmas  of  this  throne,  as  also  of  Adule  itself,  whidi 
are  reproduced  in  Vincent's  "  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,"  in  which  both 
pyramids  and  obelisks  appear,  showing  that  the  style  of  building  was^  as 
has  also  been  found  at  Ophir  in  Sofala,  Egyptian  or  Ethiopic. 

Adule  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  xxix.),  by  fugitive  slavey 
and  under  the  name  of  Adulis  became  the  principal  haven  and  city  of 
the  so-called  Adulitae.  It  was  favoured  by  the  Ptolemys,  as  the  first 
station  on  the  highway  from  the  coast  to  the  city  of  Axum  in  the 
interior,  and  it  was  thus  the  port  of  Abyssinia  and  the  entrance  into  the 
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eoontry,  firom  the  most  remote  times  to  those  of  the  G-reeks  and  Bomans. 
It  was  also  a  huDting-seat  of  the  Lag^des,  as  recorded  in  the  celebrated 
inscription  found  on  the  throne.  The  chief  articles  of  its  trade  are 
enumerated  by  Dean  Vincent  after  the  Periplus  of  Arrian.  It  was  an 
emporium  for  hides,  ivorj,  and  tortoiseshell.  It  had  also  a  large  slave 
market,  and  was  a  caravan  station  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Adule  was  situated  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  now  known  as  Annesley 
Bay.  This  bay  is  formed  by  the  Colobon  promontory,  now  Jebel  Gadam, 
on  the  one  side,  the  "  Hilly  Chersonesus"  on  the  other.  The  navigation 
of  this  bay  is  somewhat  impeded  by  islands,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
which  is  Orine,  or  the  "  Hilly  Island"  of  the  Periplus,  now  Yalentia 
Island,  as  also  by  coral  reefs  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  safest  and  most 
commodious  haven  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  its  dangers  might  be  easily 
buoyed  off. 

The  site  of  Adule  appears  to  have  been  first  explored  in  modern  times 
by  Lord  Yalentia  and  Mr.  Salt,  and  then  by  Riippell,  who  found  there 
some  walls,  a  few  square  capitals,  columns  and  capitals,  with  other  frag- 
ments of  ruin.  lU  has  since  been  examined  by  MM.  Galinier  and 
Ferret,  who  were  employed  by  the  French  government  on  a  military 
survey  of  Abyssinia,  as  also  by  M.  Lefebvre,  who  was  employed  on  a 
political  mission;  and  by  MM.  Vayssi^res  and  Arnaud.  The  latter 
travellers  found  there  a  mass  of  wall  upwards  of  three  hundred  paces  in 
length,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  in  elevation  at  places,  and  upon  which 
innumerable  black  ibises  had  located  themselves.  To  the  south-west  a 
dark,  deep,  and  tortuous  valley  opened  between  ranges  of  volcanic  peaks 
(Jebel  Gadam  is  of  volcanic  origin),  that  rose  up  towards  the  crest  of  the 
more  distant  and  lofty  chain.  Two  hot  springs  burst  from  the  foot  of 
the  nearest  hills.  The  traces  of  the  highway,  which  formerly  connected 
Adule  with  Axum,  are  also  said  to  have  been  seen. 

As  a  result  of  these  military  and  political  explorations  of  Abyssinia,  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  Journal  desDebais  early  in  1860,  announcing 
the  cession  of  the  port  of  Zula  (as  the  modern  village  near  Adule  is  called) 
to  the  French,  and  which  cession,  it  was  added,  had  been  made  in  strict 
'*  conformity  with  established  usages."  The  occupation,  however,  of  the 
place  by  a  civilised  power,  which  could  not  but  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  prospects  of  commerce  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  Abys* 
sinia  itself,  was  for  some  reasons  or  other  never  carried  out.  The  region 
in  question  is  held  by  Arabs  and  Danakil,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  been  able  to  establish  their  sway  over  the  same 
region,  at  least  in  modem  times.  Ubiyah,  King  of  Tigray,  before  he 
was  deposed  by  Theodoras,  sent  a  strong  force  against  Zula,  which 
advanced  by  what  is  called  "the  Wady"  par  excellence,  and  along 
which  the  ancient  road  lay  from  Axum  to  Adule.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  valley  of  the  Haddas  River  in  Munzinger's  map,  attached  to  the 
"  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  BritisTi  Captives  in  Abyssinia/*' 
pesented  to  the  House  of  Commons  July  8,  1867.  fiut  after  an 
meffectual  demonstration  made  against  Massawah  and  Arkiko,  the  Abys- 
nnians  having  reached,  we  are  told  by  M.  Vayssieres,  "  the  pass  which 
ascends  from  the  ruins  of  Adulis  to  those  of  Axum,  in  the  direction  of 
Hammam  (the  hot  springs),  they  were  obliged  to  turn  about^  for  the  hills 
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which  enclose  the  valley  were  occupied  by  armed  men,  whose  impregnable 
position  placed  them  out  of  danger  of  all  surprise,  and  who  could^  on 
their  part,  crush  any  enemies  that  should  dare  to  venture  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  whose  acclivities  are  so  many  bare  and  rugged 
precipices."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Adule  possesses  great 
advantages  of  position  as  a  basis  for  operations  to  be  carried  on  mto 
the  interior,  as  well  as  from  being  supplied  with  water  by  the  torrent 
Haddas,  and  being  on  the  highway  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  before 
the  port  of  Messawah  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Munzinger,  who  reached  the  upper  valley  of  the  Haddaa  i^t 
a  point  marked  as  Hadaley  Hill,  travelling  from  Arkiko,  describes  the 
first  two  hours  of  his  journey  as  being  over  a  hard  open  plain  with  a 
large  village,  and  water  plentiful.  Thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  Shilliki 
Pass  (3h.  20m.),  over  flat  open  country  with  many  gum-trees  (Acacia 
Arabica),  The  Shilliki  is  one  of  the  torrents  which  flow  into  the  Red 
Sea  at  certain  seasons  near  Massawah;  the  other  is  the  Obal,  which 
seems  to  be  a  canal  drawn  from  the  Agbalo.  Water  was  to  be  obtained, 
when  Munzinger  travelled,  by  digging  a  few  feet  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  The  road  beyond  the  pass  to  Hadaley  Hill  (2h.  50m.)  was 
level  at  first,  and  then  hilly.  There  was  plenty  of  water  at  Wooja,  one 
hour  east ;  and  at  Zula,  four  hours  east.  At  Wooja  the  Ali  Gady  and 
Haddas  torrents  unite,  and  form  one  to  Zula.  The  road  to  Halai  and 
Tokonda  lies  up  the  Haddas ;  but  Mr.  Munzinger  unfortunately  did  not— 
explore  it,  although  he  says  there  are  only  two  roads  leading  to  Northern 
Abyssinia  (that  is,  from  Massawah)  which  are  practicable  for  camels : 
one  to  Tokonda,  the  other  to  Kiagour,  or  Kayahkor.  It  will  be  seen,, 
however,  by  this  exploration,  that  there  was  no  running  water  from 
Massawah  to  the  Haddas,  whereas  there  is  water  all  the  way  above  wher» 
the  road  from  Massawah  joins  it.  Mr.  Munzinger,  indeed,  pursued  hU 
way  up  to  Ali  Gady,  and  found  water  in  plenty  all  the  way.  Wood  was 
also  to  be  found  at  all  places.  Beef  and  mutton  were  plentifrd  every- 
where, and  grass  is  to  be  found  at  all  places  from  October  to  May. 

"The  country,"  says  Mr.  Munzinger,  "till  the  Ali  Gady  torrent  is 
reached  belongs  to  any  one."  The  left  of  the  torrent  upwards  to  Haiddas 
is,  however,  occupied  by  the  Tora  Mussulman  nomades,  nominally  Egyp- 
tian subjects,  and  mustering  seven  to  eight  hundred  spears.  The  country 
on  the  right  of  the  Ali  Gady  belongs  to  the  Catholic  tribe  of  Zana 
Fagley,  which  has  fixed  settlements  on  the  highlands  near  HalaL  These 
people  have  extensive  land,  but  only  muster  eight  hundred  spears. 
They  have  eight  small  villages,  of  which  the  largest  are  Akrom  and 
Saganaytee.  There  are  fine  plateaux  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  All 
Gady — large  plains  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  th^  sea, 
well  cultivated,  water  plentiful.  Both  the  Tora  and  the  Zana  Fagley, 
however,  remove  their  flocks  and  herds  down  to  the  lowlands  near  the 
coast  in  the  winter  months.  During  the  tropical  rains,  from  Jane  till 
September,  they  remain  on  the  highlands  to  cultivate. 

From  Aydereso,  where  the  torrent  is  left  on  this  road,  the  ground 
belongs  to  the  tribe  Angana,  who  have  five  villages,  one  of  which  is 
Kayahkor.  Supplies  of  grain  are  to  be  obtained  in  this  place,  as  also  at 
Gotafalassee.  The  Angana  are  subject  to  a  larger  tribe,  the  Aggala 
Goora,  who  have  seventeen  villages.  The  chief  of  these  two  tribes  is  th® 
son  of  Auda  Michael,  who  does  homage  to  Waksheim  Gobftzy^i  the  xnW 
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leader  of  Lasta  and  Tigray.  It  is  eight  hours'  journey,  or  twenty-two 
miles,  from  Kajahkor  to  Gotafalassee.  The  hill  behind  Kayahkor  is  not 
at  present  practicable  to  camels,  but  might  easily  be  made  so.  Once  at 
the  top,  the  road  passes  over  level  plateaux  to  the  village  of  Mya  (four 
hours),  there  descends,  crosses  the  Mareb,  passable  at  all  times,  and 
ascends  again  the  other  side,  presenting  no  difficulty  whatever,  to  the 
village  of  Shaha  (two  hours),  and  on  to  Gotafalassee  in  two  hours  more. 
Gotafalassee  is  the  great  market-place  for  Northern  Abyssinia,  and  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Saramey.  It  is  only  about  nine  hours' 
journey  £rom  Tsazafa,  the  residence  of  Djaj  Hailoo,  the  king's  governor 
of  Hamasen. 

Dr.  Beke  visited  Adule  on  his  late  expedition  to  Massawah,  made  in 
the  cause  of  the  Abyssinian  captives.  The  Haddas,  or  Hadas,  as  he 
spells  it,  enters  the  gulf  of  Adulis  or  Annesley  Bay,  he  says,  near  its 
south-western  extremity.  The  "  famous  emporium"  of  Adule  stood  on 
the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river;  the  modern  Zula,  or  Zulla,  is  a 
poor  village  on  the  right  bank.  The  ruins  of  Adule,  twenty  stadia  dis- 
tant in  the  time  of  Arrian,  and  two  miles  in  that  of  Cosmas,  are  now 
about  four  miles  horn  the  coast,  owing  to  the  gradual  uprising  of  the 
land.  When  Dr.  Beke  visited  Adule  (February,  1866),  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  dry,  but  from  its  head  at  Tohonda,  as  far  south  as  Hamhammo, 
a  well-known  camping-gpround  of  the  caravans,  situate  a  little  to  the 
south  of  where  the  river  turns  towards  the  sea,  water  is  said  to  be  met 
with  at  certain  spots  all  the  year  round;  and  even  when  at  the  driest, 
wells,  dug  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  afPord  a  constant  and  copious 
supply. 

The  caravan-road  passed  in  ancient  times  from  Adule  by  the  valley  of 
the  Haddas  to  Coloe,  whose  modern  representative,  Halai,  retains  its 
ancient  name  in  a  corrupted  form,  and  thence  to  Axum,  and  so  across  the 
Takkazye,  the  ''  Nile"  of  the  Ethiopians.  Halai  is  eight  thousand  four 
hundred  feet,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  elevation,  above  the  sea, 
and  yet  it  is  little  more  than  twenty  geographical  miles  from  the  head  of 
Annesley  Bay  as  the  crow  flies.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  super- 
seded at  one  time  by  Senaf6,  a  commercial  station  on  the  edge  of  the 
table-land,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Tohonda,  and  of  which  place  there 
are  still  remains.  Dr.  Beke  advocates  Senaf^  as  the  best  position  to  be 
occupied  by  an  invading  army  on  its  entrance  into  the  country.  The 
ascent  to  this  place  from  the  east  and  north,  through  the  district  of  Bur6, 
is  said  to  be  equally  good  with  that  by  way  of  Tohonda,  the  former 
being  the  direct  road  from  the  great  salt  plain  of  Harho,  which  supplies 
Abyssinia  with  its  present  currency — pieces  of  rock-salt.  So  important  is 
salt  to  the  Abyssinians,  that  both  Mr.  Consul  Petherick  (Letter  to  Lord 
Stanley,  No.  136)  and  Dr.  Beke  think  that  the  emperor  might  be 
coerced  to  terms  merely  by  stopping  the  supply. 

At  Senafe,  which  can  be  approached  in  more  than  one  direction,  the 
troops  would  be  at  once  removed  from  the  coast  to  the  fresh  and  bracing 
elimate  and  clear  atmosphere  enjoyed  at  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  ocean,  for  Senaf<§  is  of  even  greater  elevation  than  Halai.  It 
is  also  the  nearest  point  to  Magdala,  it  being  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  that  strong  place,  and  all  the  way  on  the  healthy  table-land. 
MagdfUa,  situated  on  a  detached  spur,  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  table- 
land itself,  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  approachable  by  a  practicable  road 
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through  Agame,  Enderta,  Bora,  and  Woffla,  without  crossing  the  Tak« 
kazye  or  iiny  other  large  river.  Dr.  Beke  (Corr.  No.  101)  is  highly  in 
favour  of  this  upland  road  over  the  lower  road  through  Bogos,  Kassala, 
and  Matemmah,  or  the  middle  road  through  Hamaseyn  and  Tigray, 
crossing  the  river  Takkazye.  It  was  the  road  followed  hy  De  Gama 
when  he  entered  Abyssinia  in  1541  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  Portu- 
guese, to  assist  the  emperor  against  the  Muhammadans. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  Dr.  Beke  was  at  Adule,  although  the 
bed  of  the  Haddas  was  dry,  there  were  wells  sunk  in  the  sandy  soil  about 
a  mile  nearer  the  sea,  at  which  numerous  homed  cattle  were  being 
watered  ;  "  small,  well-shaped,  fat  beasts,  giving  a  delicious  rich  milk," 
the  pasture  at  that  time  of  the  year  being  plentiful  almost  down  to  the 
sea-side.  Mr.  Munzinger's  reports  do  not  tally  with  Dr.  Beke's  when 
the  latter  describes  the  twenty -six  miles  of  country  intervening  between 
Arkiko  and  the  Haddas  as  low,  barren,  with  no  regular  supply  of  water. 
Mr.  Munzinger  describes  water  as  everywhere  obtainable  by  digging ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  would  appear  to  be  very  little  difference  between  Mas- 
sawah  and  Adule  as  places  of  disembarkation,  except  that  Adule  is  of  far 
greater  political  importance.  Dr.  Beke  does  not,  unfortunately,  tell  us 
what  tribe  were  pasturing  their  cattle  there — whether  Arabs,  Danakil, 
or  Tora,  whom  Munzinger  describes  as  nominally  Egyptian  subjects.  If 
the  latter,  a  question  might  arise  whether  Zula  is  really  no  man's  land,  as 
described  by  the  acting  consul  at  Massawah.  If  it  was  the  Catholic  tribe 
of  Zana  Fagley,  the  same  difficulties  would  not  arise,  although  their  ten- 
dencies might  be  towards  the  French;  and  one  of  the  Blue  Book  corre- 
spondents is  so  convinced  of  this  partisan  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Abyssinians,  that  he  recommends  a  French  alliance  to  redeem  our 
countrymen  from  captivity. 

Mr.  Rassam  denounces  Dr.  Beke's  mission  as  foolish,  and  as  having 
done  all  the  captives  great  mischief.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  heartily 
agree  with  the  intrepid  traveller  and  indefatigable  writer,  that  '*  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Adulis  was  displayed  in  the  choice  of  a  spot  so 
richly  supplied  with  water  in  a  desert  and  almost  waterless  region;  and 
whenever  peaceful  commercial  relations  are  established  with  the  interior, 
Adulis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hadas,  will  again  prove  itself  to  be  the  key 
of  Abyssinia." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Merewether  has  also  been  to  explore  the  g^lf  of 
Annesley,  which  he  did  down  to  the  bottom,  landing  at  different  places. 
He  ascertained  through  Mr.  Munzinger  that  there  were  two  roads,  the 
one  to  Halai,  taken  by  Dr.  Beke,  and  which,  he  says,  is  not  a  good  one 
for  laden  camels ;  the  other  the  old  Greek  caravan-road  from  Adule  to 
Tenafee  (as 'he  writes  it).  This  last  has  not  been  frequented  of  late 
years,  and  is  overgrown  with  jungle,  but  it  was  much  used  when  Adule 
was  a  Greek  colony ;  and,  adds  the  colonel,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking 
will,  on  further  inquiry,  prove  as  good  as  any — at  any  rate,  well  worth 
examination  hereafter,  should  entrance  into  Abyssinia  become  necessary.'* 
The  country  on  the  western  side  of  Annesley  Bay  was  at  that  epoch 
(January,  1867)  richly  green,  and  the  plains  were  covered  with  herds  of 
cattle  "  from  all  parts."  Wild  elephants  were  also  found  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  feeding  quietly  in  the  plain.  There  were 
also  at  that  time  a  party  of  two  hundred  Egyptian  troops  in  the  bay  pro* 
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ieeting  the  customs,  which  it  appears  the  Egyptians  manage  to  levy  upon 
the  salt.     This  is  a  further  untoward  combination. 

It  will  attach  further  importance  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amphila, 
advocated  as  a  landing-place  by  Colonel  Merewether,  and  which  is  more 
decidedly  without  those  boundaries  which  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  once 
spoke  of  as  being  "  very  elastic."  But  Moresby  describes  the  modern 
village  of  Hanfila,  which  represents  in  the  present  day  Amphila  of  old, 
as  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  on  the  coast,  consisting  of  six 
miserable  huts  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  verge  of  a  sandy  plain,  and  in- 
capable of  furnishing  any  supplies.  Consul  Plowden  also  described  it  as 
'*  a  bad  roadstead,  and  a  worse  landscape ;  very  unfavourable  to  the  ship- 
ment of  goods,  with  little  water,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality."  Another 
drawback  which  he  mentions  is  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Taltals,  who  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  region  between  the  coast  and  the  highlands  in  the 
interior,  and  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  anything  beyond  their  reported 
treachery  and  barbarity.  The  other  advantages  of  the  site  are  therefore, 
according  to  Major-General  Coghlan,  "  quite  neutralised  by  the  diffi- 
culties attending  that  route."  Sir  William  Coghlan  appears,  indeed,  to 
prefer  the  Massawah  route,  but  he  admits  that  the  road  horn  Adule  is  the 
nearest,  and  was  in  ancient  times  the  principal  approach  to  Tigray  ;  and 
it  would  be  desirable,  he  adds,  *^  to  obtain,  if  possible,  more  detailed  and 
reliable  information  respecting  its  eligibility  for  an  invading  army." 

Should  the  British  government  occupy  Adule,  they  will  have  the  best 
possible  basis  for  advancing  into  the  country,  and  should  it  be  deemed 
advisable  as  a  result  of  the  war  to  leave  a  small  force  at  the  ancient  port 
of  Abyssinia,  it  would  be  easily  made  safe  from  all  aggression  from  with- 
out. It  would  keep  the  Abyssinians  in  check,  and  protect  travellers  ;  it 
would  establish  a  point  on  the  coast  from  whence  commercial  and  friendly 
relations  could  be  maintained  with  the  interior,  enhance  European  in- 
fluence among  the  independent  populations — Arab  and  Danakil— -of  the 
seaboard,  make  the  best  and  most  spacious  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  which  neither  Egyptians  nor  Abyssinians  have  any  real  claim,  avail- 
able for  all  nations,  and  give  protection  to  the  packets  and  traders  of  all 
countries  which  now  furrow  the  waters  of  the  old  Erythrean  Sea,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  increase  largely  in  numbers  when  the  Suez 
Canal  comes  into  operation. 

It  is  natural  that  our  proceedings  in  these  quarters  should  be  viewed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  by  the  French,  who  have  so  long 
coveted  the  possession  of  Adule.  A  certain  Count  de  Bisson  intimates 
(Blue  Book,  p.  67)  "  si  le  Negous  (Theodorus)  succombe,  elle  (England) 
Beule  en  profitera.  Elle  deviendra  la  maitresse  de  la  Mer  Rouge  et  du 
centre  de  FAfrique,  la  plus  riche  contr^e  du  globe,  en  productions 
tropicales,  en  mines  de  fer,  de  cuivre,  de  plomb  argentif^re,  d'or  et  en 
bassins  houilliers.  La  Mer  Rouge  sera  un  lao  Anglais,  et  le  percement 
de  risthme  aura  ete  fait  a  son  profit." 

Bat  we  look  upon  the  question  in  a  purely  humanitarian  and  cosmo- 
politan light,  not  as  afiocting  one  party  more  than  another,  but  as  giving 
protection  to  each  and  all;  and  if  a  policy  inaugurated  and  so  long  ago 
advocated  by  France  as  beneficial  to  the  civilised  world  should  happen 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  remain  to  be  carried  out  by  the  English, 
H  will  be  ultimately  for  the  general  benefit  of  a  common  humanity. 


(    1*6    ) 
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A  NOVEL. 

By  M.   Sullivan. 

PART  THE  lONTH. 

I. 

AFTEBWABD8. 

It  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  was  unwilling  to  remun  another  instant 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  conrt-yard ;  she  hurried  Robert  into  the  hoose^ 
for,  as  she  said,  there  was  more  to  be  done,  and  in  the  first  place  they  left 
the  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  a  little  open,  that  Hannah  might  find  it  so 
in  the  morning.  Grace's  rooms  were  then  visited,  and  arranged  with  as 
great  an  air  of  comfort  as  was  possible ;  scraps  and  fragments  of  writing 
were  anxiously  searched  for,  and  everything  of  that  kind  was  at  onoe 
destroyed. 

"And  now,"  Robert  concluded,  "  we  had  better  soon  go  to  bed,  that 
Hannah  may  find  everything  as  usual  in  the  morning ;  and  remember, 
we  must  not  put  the  reservoir  into  their  heads,  because  the  longer  they 
leave  it  there  the  better.  That  meddling  Brooks  might  come  bothering 
about  the  place,  but  a  few  hours  under  watier  will  prevent  him  from  finding 
anything  out." 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Robert  declared  again 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  to  bed  as  usual,  that  Hannah  might  find 
everything  *'  on  the  square."  The  fire  was  now  carefully  raked  out,  and 
silence  and  darkness  fell  upon  the  gloomy  old  house.  Strange  to  say, 
Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  being  left  alone  while  the 
crime  was  only  in  contemplation,  had  no  such  fear,  but  rather  a  feeling 
of  vindictive  triumph  over  Grace,  now  that  it  hod  been  committed* 
Grace  had  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  her  from  the  first,  but  of  late  she 
had  hated  her  with  the  very  bitterest  degree  and  kind  of  hatred,  as  the 
whited  sepulchre  of  Scripture  might  be  supposed  to  hate  the  one  whose 
very  life  and  presence  lifted  the  lying  veil  from  his  pharisaic  respectability, 
and  made  him  appear,  to  himself  at  least,  the  hypocrite  that  he  really  was. 
This  is  the  deepest  form  of  antipathy,  and  is  founded  on  the  destruction 
of  the  self-deceptive  element.  Your  true  Pharisee  could  sooner  forgive 
the  enemy  who  exposes  him  to  the  world,  than  the  enemy  who  exposes 
him  to  himself. 

Hannah,  returning  at  half-past  seven,  found  the  gate  of  the  court-yard 
and  the  door  of  the  kitchen  entrance  left  ajar,  but  did  not  deduce  there- 
from  any  conclusion,  except  that  somebody  had  forgotten  to  shut  them^ 
about  the  nearest  approach  to  a  deduction  of  which  her  mind  was  capable. 
She  "  redded  up"  the  dwelling-rooms,  and  made  her  usual  preparations 
for  breakfast,  laying  a  napkin  upon  a  tray  that  was  presently  to  be  taken 
up  to  "  Mrs.  Robert."  At  exactly  half-past  eight  o'clock  Mrs.  Ashton 
came  down-stairs ;  she  usually  made  her  appearance  at  about  that  faour^ 
with  a  margin  of  ten  minutes  QQ  either  side^  but  on  this  particular  momin^ 
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she  had  sat  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  exact 
moment  when  it  would  be  time  to  go  down-stairs ;   it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
a  minute  later  or  earlier  might  in  some  way  rouse  suspicion,  and  direct 
inquiry  to  herself.     She  looked  better  and  younger  than  she  had  seemed 
to  be  of  late,  in  spite  of  two  wakeful  nights ;  the  excitement  of  her  pur- 
pose, and  the  knowledge  of  its  consummation,  had  given  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  and  brightness  to  her  eyes.     It  had  done  something  more  than 
this  ;  it  had  rolled  back  the  mists  of  age  from  her  mind,  and,  for  the  time, 
at  least,  her  mental  faculties  were  as  clear  and  vigorous  as  they  had  been 
a  score  of  years  ago. 

She  came  down-stairs,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  coffee  with  a  steady 
hand ;  a  cup  for  herself  and  a  cup  for  Grace,  Robert  not  having  yet  come 
down.  She  put  Grace's  cup  upon  the  tray,  with  some  toast  and  butter, 
and  carried  it  up  the  stairs,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  since  Susan 
had  left  them.  Half  way  up  she  met  Robert,  descending.  He  wished 
her  good  morning,  the  same  feeling  taking  possession  of  the  guilty  pair 
at  the  same  moment,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  now  to  act  and 
speak  to  one  another,  exactly  as  if  the  world  were  looking  on,  and  never, 
even  in  their  strictest  privacy,  to  refer  in  any  way  to  the  past. 

**  I  am  taking  Grace  her  breakfast,"  she  said,  and  went  quickly  past 
him,  with  a  kind  of  galvanised  agility.  Up  the  lobby  stairs,  through  the 
door  that  was  not  locked  now,  but  closed,  that  it  might  look  to  Hannah 
as  it  had  always  looked  before ;  into  Grace's  room,  where  everything  had 
heen  left  in  order  the  night  before,  and  where  she  set  down  the  tray  on 
the  dressing-table.  She  gave  one  glance  round  her,  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  looked  into  the  sitting-room,  and  then  went  down-stairs  again 
^  Robert,  who  was  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  "  Grace  is  not  in  her 
lOotns,"  she  said,  quite  steadily. 

**  Then  perhaps  she  is  in  the  garden.  Ask  Hannah,"  he  replied. 
Hannah  being  called,  and  interrogated,  said  that  she  had  seen  nothing 
of  Mrs.  Robert,  and  did  not  think  she  was  in  the  garden,  but  would  go 
*nd  see.  Returning  from  which  quest,  she  announced,  briefly,  that  she 
Cf>ald  see  "nout  of  her,"  and  plunged  at  once  into  some  black  and  grimy 
'ogion  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen,  where  she  sympathetically  absorbed  and 
^nsferred  to  herself  the  sootiness  of  the  pots  and  pans  that  she  was 
cleaning.  To  her  descended  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  asked  her,  with  a  face  of 
*tami,  where  she  thought  Mrs.  Robert  could  be.  Now  Hannah  very 
'^rely  thought  at  all,  but  she  made  a  bold  attempt  at  this  unwonted  pro- 
cess, and  after  a  pause  of  nearly  five  minutes,  during  which  all  her  mental 
'^sources  were  called  into  play,  she  propounded  the  result  of  her  reasoning 
— an  opinion  that  **  she  worn't  likely  to  be  fur  oflF." 

'With  which  it  was  not  Mrs.  Ashton's  part  to  be  contented ;  so  she 
despatched  the  logician  on  a  tour  through  the  house,  and  then  on  another 
tKrough  the  grounds ;  both  fruitless  ones.  Then  she  called  Robert,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  fact  that  Grace  could  not  be  found,  asking  him 
^^at  it  would  be  better  to  do.  During  the  pause  that  ensued,  Hannah 
*gain  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  "  she  might  have  took  a  walk." 

"  But  how  did  she  ^o  out  ?"  Mrs,  Ashton  asked,  anxious  to  elicit  the 
f&ct  of  the  door  and  gate  being  left  open,  before  Hannah  had  had  time  to 
'orget  the  circumstance.  "  She  could  not  have  left  the  house  without 
uiiboltiiig  one  of  the  doors,  you  know." 
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<'  A  seed  t'  door  a  bit  ajar  when  a  corned  in,''  Hannah  immediately 
affirmed,  the  opened  gate  seeming  to  have  escaped  her  notice. 

The  criminals  were  alike  afraid  of  doing  too  much  or  too  little ;  they 
feared  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  they  should  seem  to  neglect  any  precautions 
usual  and  proper  to  be  taken  under  these  circumstances;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  lest  they  should  betray  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  catastrophe, 
by  making  too  much  of  what  still  appeared  to  be  a  very  simple  and  ordi- 
nary kind  of  incident. 

"Hadn't  we  better  have  breakfast,"  Robert  suggested,  "and  see 
if  she  doesn't  come  in.  before  we  have  finished?  The  coffee  will  be 
getting  cold." 

They  took  pains  to  breakfast  much  as  usual.  Hannah  presently  ap- 
peared with  a  tray,  and  cleared  away  the  cups  and  saucers  with  a  stolid 
and  indifferent  face.  She  had  probably  forgotten  the  mystery  of  Grace's 
disappearance. 

"  How  horribly  stupid  that  girl  is  1"  Mrs.  Ashton  exclaimed,  forgetting 
that  Hannah's  concrete  stupidity  had  been  her  principal  recommendation. 
"  She  doesn't  seem  to  take  much  notice,"  Robert  remarked ;  "  you'd 
better  poke  her  up  again." 

So  Mrs.  Ashton  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  informed  Hannah  that 
she  was  very  uneasy  about  Mrs.  Robert,  and  that  she  wondered  what  it 
would  be  better  to  do.  Hannah  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  as  a  new  idea 
dawned  upon  her,  and  declared  that  "  it  did  look  strange." 

Mrs.  Ashton  asked  her  again  what  she  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
do ;  but  here  Hannah  was  quite  at  a  loss,  the  idea  of  applying  to  the 
police,  or  of  making  any  inquiry  in  the  village,  not  occurring  to  her. 
Mrs.  Ashton  was  afraid  to  suggest  any  step  that  might  be  afterwards 
understood  to  imply  a  prematurely  serious  view  of  what  had  happened, 
but  she  presently  ventured  to  say,  "  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  go  out 
and  look  about  for  her?     I  cannot  help  feeling  uneasy." 

Hannah  opined  that  Mrs.  Robert  would  be  in,  and  looking  after  her 
breakfast,  before  "  t'  owd  missis"  returned ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton  decided 
that  it  would  be  well  to  go,  after  holding  a  moment's  conference  with 
Robert,  who  remained  in  the  house. 

When  she  was  once  outside  the  walls,  she  felt  that  a  new  sense  of  life 
and  freedom  had  come  upon  her;  she  had  been  living  in  daily  dread  of 
discovery,  for  a  thousand  chances,  as  she  knew,  might  arise  for  Grace  in 
the  course  of  one  single  day,  and  any  of  them  might  be  seized  success- 
fully, and  might  result  in  detection  to  the  guilty  schemers.  Now,  these 
avenues  to  ruin  were  all  closed  up ;  one  more  danger  had  to  be  faced,  a 
great  danger,  but  a  single  one,  and  then — wealth  and  freedom.  The 
giame  was  nearly  won  now — a  game  that  she  would — oh,  so  greatly— 
have  preferred  never  to  engage  in  ;  but  circumstances  had  in  a  measure 
forced  it  upon  her,  the  stakes  were  high,  and  she  would  play  it  carefully 
to  the  end.  The  confusing  mists  that  had  been  creeping  over  her  brain 
of  late,  had  now  all  cleared  away,  she  saw  what  it  would  be  most  prudent 
to  do,  and  she  had  plenty  of  energy  to  do  it.  Guilt  sometimes  makes  and 
keeps  the  promise,  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

She  inquired  in  the  few  shops  of  which  Basnet  could  boast,  whether 
Mrs.  Robert  had  been  seen  that  morning,  and  receiving  answers  in  the 
negative,  she  mentioned  the  unusual  circumstance  of  her  absence  from 
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home,  tryiDg,  as  it  were,  to  make  light  of  her  own  fears,  and  to  seem  to 
think  that  the  absentee  would  be  at  home  before  her.  She  listened 
patiently  to  various  items  of  news  that  were  related  to  her,  making 
suitable  remarks  upon  them,  though  she  heard  with  her  outward  ears 
only.  On  the  preceding  afternoon  there  had  been  an  explosion  at  the  coal 
works,  five  men  had  been  killed,  and  several  had  been  more  or  less  in- 
jured; Mrs.  Ashton  was  appropriately  shocked.  A  patient  had  also 
escaped  from  the  new  lunatic  asylum ;  Mrs.  Ashton  hoped  the  poor 
creature  would  soon  be  found.  There  was  no  news  of  Grace,  and  the 
inquirer  returned  to  Tyne  Hall. 

Even  Hannah  had  been  startled  from  her  normal  stolidity  by  the  news 
that  Mrs.  tlobert  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of;  but  she  haid  no  sug- 
gestion to  offer,  and  Robert  had  decided  that  he  would  '*  step  round  to 
the  police-office,"  and  acquaint  those  guardians  of  the  public  weal  with 
the  circumstance  that  was  causing  so  much  uneasiness.  It  had  been 
settled  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ashton  must  not  both  be  absent  from  home  at 
the  same  time,  so  she  remained  in-doors  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
gloomy  old  house  that  she  hoped  soon  to  leave  for  ever. 

She  went  into  one  of  the  sitting-rooms,  and  sat  down  to  think  ;  it  was 
quite  surprising  to  herself  that  she  could  think  and  reason  so  clearly,  and 
the  events  of  her  past  life  unrolled  themselves  before  her  as  in  a  kind  of 
panorama,  seen  in  the  strong  light  of  her  present  excitement.  She  had 
been  a  pretty  girl,  well  educated,  according  to  the  standard  of  female 
education  that  obtained  in  those  days,  more  than  ordinarily  robust  and 
vigorous,  and  gifted,  if  not  with  much  intelligence,  with  large  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  worldly  position,  of  wealth,  and  rank.  The  chance  of  a 
good  marriage  had  been  offered  her  very  early,  before  she  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  and  her  friends  had  concluded  the  negotiation  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  for  it  was  quite  unlikely  that  Fate  could  have 
anything  better  in  store  for  her  in  the  way  of  a  husband  than  the  rich  Mr. 
Ashton.  Troubles  had  come  upon  her  very  quickly,  however ;  unsuccess- 
ful speculations  were  afloat  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  these,  and  a  large 
portion  of  her  husband's  property  had  been  lost  in  this  way,  before  she 
had  been  married  three  years.  It  was  a  great  loss,  but  it  was  not  ruin ; 
still,  it  had  preyed  upon  his  mind  by  day  and  by  night,  and  had  probably 
made  him  fall  a  more  easy  victim  to  disease,  when  he  was  attacked  by  it. 
She  was  left  a  widow,  with  two  young  children,  boys,  with  enough  to 
live  upon  comfortably,  but  without  any  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  wealth. 

She  was  still  very  young,  a  mere  girl  in  years,  in  spite  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  her  head  was  full  of  plans  for  her  worldly  advancement;  but  it 
happened  that  a  second  "good  marriage"  never  fell  in  her  way.  Her 
eldest  son,  the  father  of  Grace  and  Robert,  had  disappointed  her  by 
marrying,  when  very  young,  a  woman  of  moderate  fortune,  somewhat 
older  than  himself.  Her  second  son,  the  father  of  Grace  Meadows,  had 
also  married  young,  but  had  secured  the  affections  of  an  heiress.  Miss 
Meadows,  possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  with  still  larger  ex- 
pectations. When  Grace  and  Robert  were  born,  their  grandmother  was 
only  about  forty-five  years  old,  still  handsome  and  blooming,  and  not 
without  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  another  marriage ;  not  more 
worldly  than  she  had  been  at  eighteen,  and  pious^  after  a  worldly  fashion. 
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She  did  not  go  to  church  merely  hecause  it  looked  well  to  assist  ia  the 

Sublic  ceremonial  of  religion,  but  because  she  felt  better  and  happier  for 
oing  so.  The  Pharisee,  who  does  all  his  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  is  but 
a  coarse  and  blundering  kind  of  hypocrite,  and  stands  little  chance  of 
promotion  in  the  Devil's  service  ;  the  really  useful  and  finished  deceiver 
must  be  clever  enough  to  deceive  himself. 

And  this  was  a  point  that  Mrs.  Ashton  had  fully  attained  to  ;  she  was 
anxious  to  stand  as  well  as  possible  in  both  worlds,  to  omit  no  duty,  and 
to  be  as  respectable  in  her  own  eyes  as  in  those  of  her  neighbours.  Even 
her  schemes  had  all  consisted  of  proper  and  virtuous  scheming,  plans  for 
the  good  of  her  family,  that  were  to  bear  fruit  in  the  regular  way,  in  due 
season,  as  it  were.  Her  favourite  plan  of  late  years  had  been  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  Robert  and  Grace  Meadows,  to  secure  to  the 
grandchild  she  preferred  the  large  inheritance  that  would  otherwise  go 
out  of  the  family  as  soon  as  Grace  Meadows  happened  to  marry.  This 
idea  of  hers  could  never  have  been  carried  out,  but  circumstances  had 
enabled  Robert,  as  the  reader  knows,  to  perpetrate  a  fraud,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  interest  of  Grace  Meadows'  fortune. 
It  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Ashton  would  never  have  planned  this  fraud, 
would  never  have  suggested  or  encouraged  it ;  the  element  that  does  duty 
for  sterling  worth,  that  clingy  to  respectability,  and  shrinks  from  crime^ 
was  far  too  strong  in  her  for  that ;  and  she  was  really  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed when,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  journey  to  Deepdale,  Robert 
had  communicated  to  her  the  secret  of  the  fraud  that  he  had  committed. 
It  was  only  after  a  time  that  her  mind  had  become  reconciled  to  the  idea 
from  which  at  first  it  had  shrunk  away ;  her  path  was  made  smooth  for 
her;  the  game  would  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  play.  Grace  Meadows' 
death,  if  known,  would  have  deprived  her  of  a  large  part  of  the  income 
on  which  she  was  living.  Once  get  the  twin  away  from  Deepdale,  and 
among  strangers,  once  obtain  her  consent  to  help  her  brother  to  the  end, 
and  there  would  really  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  detection.  Every  year 
that  Grace  lived  would  alter  her  a  little,  would  make  her  more  like  what 
Grace  Meadows  might  have  been,  if  she,  too,  had  lived  to  grow  older, 
and  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  would  be  really  to  believe  and  persnade 
themselves  that  they  were  acting  as  well  as  they  could  under  the  very 
untoward  circumstances  that  had  arisen.  It  was  an  unconventional  way 
of  acting,  certainly,  but  then  Providence,  for  once,  had  made  such  a 
dreadful  blunder  in  taking  Grace  Meadows  and  leaving  the  twin,  that 
there  was  really  no  conventional  way  of  remedying  it.  And  the  thing 
was  done  before  Mrs.  Ashton  knew  anything  about  it.  What  could  she 
do,  unless  she  fell  in  with  Robert's  views  when  they  were  made  known  to 
her?  It  was  then  too  late  to  remonstrate,  for  tne  Renshaws  had  been 
deceived,  and  the  deception  was  actively  going  on.  To  denounce  it 
.would  be  to  bring  disgrace  as  well  as  comparative  poverty  upon  her 
family,  to  bring  the  name  of  Ashton  before  the  world,  associated  with  an 
attempted  fraud,  to  soil  the  spotless  vesture  of  respectability  that  was  so 
dear  to  her  soul. 

She  did  what  she  really  thought  it  would  be  better  to  do  ;  better  for 
all  parties,  she  said  to  herself,  not  including  probably  the  legal  heir  of 
Grace  Meadows'  property.  But  all  her  plans  had  been  baffled  by  the 
unexpected  obstinacy  of  Grace,  and  by  the  utter  failure  of  Robertra  in- 
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flnence  over  her,  when  sorrow  had  matured  her  mind  and  character,  and 
when  her  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the  extent  and  wickedness  of  his 
scheme.  Now,  Mrs.  Ashton  had  never  liked  Grace  ;  something  antago- 
nistic between  the  two  natures  had  kept  them  wide  apart,  and  this  want 
of  liking  deepened  into  positive  hatred  as  Grace  showed  herself  more  re- 
solutely intractable,  and  as  her  obstinacy  threatened  not  only  to  over- 
throw the  whole  plan,  but  to  give  up  the  schemers  to  justice,  to  a  power 
that  would  probably  not  take  the  same  '*  view"  of  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Ashton  had  found  herself  able  to  adopt.  She  recalled 
the  fears  and  worries  of  her  continental  life,  her  efforts  to  pacify  Grace, 
her  dread  lest  she  should  find  an  opportunity  of  betraying  everything  to 
strangers ;  she  remembered  how  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  put 
o£F  Grace  with  pleas  and  excuses ;  how  they  were  obliged  to  hurry  away 
in  the  night  ^m  one  town  in  which  they  had  made  an  English  acquaint- 
ance; how  they  had  at  last  to  bury  themselves  in  that  desolate  old  house, 
in  the  dullest  part  of  Yorkshire,  afraid  to  surround  themselves  with 
comforts,  not  to  speak  of  luxuries,  afraid  even  to  have  the  house  repaired, 
because  any  of  these  things  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  strangers, 
with  whom  Grace  might  communicate.  It  was  a  life  of  daily  dread  and 
anxiety  that  had  suddenly  brought  upon  her  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  from 
being  surprisingly  young  and  vigorous  for  a  woman  of  sixty-six  or  sixty- 
leven,  she  had  become  all  at  once  feeble  in  body  and  paralysed  in  mind, 
all  through  Grace — all  through  Grace !  And  things  were  coming  to 
extremities ;  Grace  was  grovring  more  desperately  determined  to  betray 
them,  the  intercepted  letter  to  John  Benshaw  had  been  the  nearest  miss 
possible,  and  Susan,  on  whose  vigilance  they  depended,  was  drawing  near 
the  time  when  she  would  be  unable  to  keep  watch  over  the  prisoner.  The 
money  that  they  had  sinned  for  was  absolutely  of  no  use  to  the  two 
women ;  their  lives  were  spent  in  all-consuming  fear  and  anxiety. 

And  then  came  the  discovery  that  Robert  was  spending  this  money, 
and  more,  at  a  distance  from  them,  that  even  the  large  income  he  now 
possessed  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  him  out  of  debt ;  he  must  have  all, 
lie  told  Mrs.  Ashton,  the  whole  principal  of  Grace  Meadows'  fortune,  in- 
stead of  only  the  interest  of  it,  and  then  he  saw  his  way  to  a  steady  and 
prosperous  life.  He  would  "cut"  the  pursuits  that  had  caused  him  to 
^t  into  difficulties ;  he  would  be  as  steady  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  if 
only  he  had  the  whole,  instead  of  the  interest  upon  it.  Let  Grace 
Jifeadows  be  supposed  to  die,  married  and  without  children,  and  her 
entire  property  would  belong,  unconditionally,  to  her  husband.  Grace's 
death  made  just  the  difiPerence  to  her  that  lies  between  wealth,  with  ease 
of  mind,  and  poverty,  with  ceaseless  gnawing  anxiety  and  fear.  She 
felt  as  if  many  years  of  life  were  before  her,  if  only  she  could  shake  off 
the  load  that  had  been  pressing  so  heavily  upon  her,  and  she  hoped  that 
now  she  had  shaken  it  off  for  ever.  No  more  haunting  fears,  after  the 
next  few  days  at  least :  no  more  lying  down  to  sleep  with  wakeful  senses, 
preternaturally  alive  to  every  sound  and  every  ray  of  light ;  no  more 
sinking  into  troubled  dreams,  and  waking  with  a  start,  to  ask  herself 
"whether  her  great  dread  were  realised,  whether  Grace  had  found  means 
to  betray  her. 

She  was  not  haunted  by  the  consciousness  of  her  crime,  by  the  pale 
accusing  face  of  the  dead ;  for  the  time,  at  teast,  she  had  no  feeling  of 
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that  kind ;  there  was  absolutely  no  loom  for  h  in  the  exciteinent  of  her 
release  from  one  overwhelming  dread,  and  of  her  preparatbn  to  meet 
with  prudence  and  composoie  the  danger  that  might  be  awaiting  her. 
She  &d  not  belieye  there  conld  be  much  danger  H  thai.  No  eye  had 
seen,  no  ear  had  heard.  Some  fragment  of  drcamstantial  eTidenoe 
might  start  up  when  she  least  expected  it,  and  might  throw  suspicion  on 
the  guilty;  but  much  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  met,  and 
here  she  felt  that  she  had  strength  to  be  on  her  g^ard.  As  for  Grace, 
she  hated  her  more  than  ever  now,  for  had  she  not  brought  this  upon  her 
too?  And  instead  of  any  feelings  prompted  by  the  superstition  of  remorse, 
she  experienced  a  sentiment  of  triumph  over  Crrace,  now  lying  cold  and 
dead,  incapable  at  least  by  word  or  act  of  doing  further  harm.  She  felt 
this,  and  rather  wondered  at  herself,  and  at  her  own  streng^  of  mind, 
for  being  able  to  feel  it  The  strong  excitement  that  followed  upon  her 
crime  was  bearing  her  up,  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Renshaw  had  received  Robert's  letter  the  day  before,  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  his  wife,  and  had  agreed  with  her  that  there  was 
cause  for  very  great  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  supposed  Grace  Meadows. 
They  remembered  her  peculiar  state  of  nervous  depression,  as  she  had 
slowly  recovered  from  the  shock  that  had  so  completely  prostrated  her  at 
Deepdale ;  they  read  the  dismally  suggestive  poem,  in  the  handwriting 
that  they  had  always  received  as  hers,  and  they  tried  to  giun  from  it  a 
glimpse  into  the  mind  and  purposes  of  the  writer.  John  Benshaw  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  they  thought,  as  people  not  endowed 
with  any  extraordinary  acuteness  would  be  almost  sure  to  think,  that 
Grace  Meadows  was  suffering  fr^m  the  depression  that  verges  on  abso- 
lute insanity,  and  yet  often  yields  to  skilled  and  careful  treatment.  They 
were  kind-hearted  people,  and  the  presumed  Grace  Meadows,  in  spite  of 
her  long  illness  and  her  peculiar  condition  of  mind,  had  endeared  herself 
to  them  during  her  visit  to  Deepdale.  They  decided  that  it  would  be 
right  for  Mr.  Renshaw  to  see  her,  and  to  judg^  for  himself  as  to  her 
mental  and  physical  state,  without  even  the  delay  that  would  be  caused 
by  first  announcing  his  arrival.  Robert  had  rightly  calculated  that  Mr. 
Kenshaw  would  be  unable  to  reach  Basnet  until  the  day  after  Grace  had 
been  dbposed  of;  and  Mrs.  Ashton  was  still  thinking  over  her  past 
troubles,  when  he  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Tyne  Hall,  in  a  fly  procured 
from  the  nearest  railway  station. 

11. 

THE  8KABCH. 

In  a  moment  she  was  ready  to  receive  him ;  while  Hynnfil^  was  still 
wondering,  with  dull  curiosity,  whether  the  carriage  at  the  door  contained 
Mrs.  Robert  returning  home  after  her  unusual  absence,  Mrs.  Ashton  was 
already  in  the  hall,  putting  the  great  key  into  the  lock.  Before  she 
turned  it,  however,  she  found  time  to  call  to  Hannah,  <<  Do  make  your- 
self as  tidy  as  you  can,  in  case  it  should  be  company."  For  she  knew 
that  many  points  connected  with  their  establishment,  Hannah  included, 
would  surprise  Mr.  Renshaw,  and  would  have  to  be  explained  away.  She 

met  him  with  a  face  of  anxiety  and  concern.     ''  Have  you  heard ?" 

she  asked,  and  then  stopped  short 

«  Yes,  I  got  Boberfs  letter  yesterday.    It  is  a  cross  post,  or  I  think  I 
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sloald  have  set  out  at  once ;  but  I  did  not  get  the  letter  until  after  train 
time.    How  is  she  this  morning  ?^ 

As  he  spoke  he  had  been  following  her  across  the  hall  towards  the  door 
of  a  sitting-room,  but  now  Mrs.  Ashton  stood  still,  and  turned  round  as 
she  answered  his  inquiry.  *'  We  are  in  trouble  about  her.  I  did  not 
bov  whether  you  might  have  heard  of  it  in  the  village,  for  I  have  been 
making  inquiries,  perhaps  quite  needlessly." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"When  we  came  down  this  morning,  Grace  Meadows  was  not  in  her 
room.  I  took  up  her  break&st  as  usual>  but  she  was  not  there,  and  she 
has  not  been  in  since.'' 

"God  bless  my  soul !" 

"It  may  be  only  a  freak  of  hers,  but  it  is  so  very  unusual,  that  I  could 
not  help  being  uneasy,  so,  after  waiting  a  little  while,  I  went  out  into  the 
villag^e  to  ask  if  she  had  been  into  the  shops,  or  if  any  one  had  seen  her, 
hut  I  could  hear  nothing  of  her  at  all." 

"Did  she  go  to  bed  as  usual  last  night?'' 

"Yes,  she  was  tired ;  we  all  were,  for  we  had  been  having  a  little  pic- 
nic. She  had  seemed  all  at  once  to  get  restless  in  the  house,  and  inclined 
to  roam  about  the  grounds,  so  we  thought  that  a  day's  excursion  on  these 
heaotiful  moors  would  do  her  good.  We  all  went  to  West  Vale  yester- 
day, taking  our  dinner  with  us,  in  gipsy  fashion,  and  at  night  I  was  so 
tired  that  I  never  woke  at  all,  and  did  not  hear  her  leave  the  house,  as 
she  must  have  done  last  night  or  this  morning." 

"And  her  husband?  Did  he  not  hear  her,  or  miss  her  from  her 
hed?' 

"Ah,  I  see  Sobert  has  not  told  you.  I  thought  he  wrote  on  purpose 
to  let  you  know  how  very  odd  she  was  becoming  in  all  her  ways :  it  is 
some  time  now  since  she  insisted  on  having  a  separate  room." 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Renshaw  was  not  greatly  surprised  at  this  statement, 
for  he  thought  Robert  particularly  unlikable  and  unsuited  to  Grace 
Meadows ;  most  likely  the  marriage  had  been  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
jmg  wife  had  found  it  so.  "  And  so  she  was  not  missed  till  breakfast- 
time?"  he  asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"No ;  I  went  up  with  her  breakfast  as  usual,  and  found  that  she  was 
not  in  her  room." 

"I  think  some  one  should  have  slept  in  her  room,"  Mr.  Renshaw 
ohser?ed  here ;  *^  a  female  attendant,  at  all  events.  But  what  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  find  where  she  is.  Was  any  door  or  window  found  open 
tMs  morning  ?" 

**Tes,  the  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  had  been  unbolted,  opened,  and 
j^  a  little  ajar.  But  allow  me  to  answer  what  you  said  just  now; 
^deed,  indeed,  she  was  not  neglected  in  any  way.  We  had  a  very  nice 
^ndant  for  her,  Mrs.  Marsh,  a  superior  kind  of  person,  better  than  a 
<^inmoQ  servant,  but  last  week  circumstances  obliged  her  to  leave  us  for 
I  time,  and  we  have  been  disappointed  in  the  person  we  expected  to  fill 
^r  place." 

/*Ah,  and  the  poor  girl,  who  had  probably  been  meditating  over  some 
^d  plan  or  other,  took  advantage  of  the  interregnum  to  carry  it  out. 
^^11}  we  must  manage  better  in  future.     Surely,  there  will  be  no  great 

drfBcnlty  in  finding  her,  unless No,  we  won't  think  that;  we'll  look  at 

^  bright  nde^  Mrs.  Ashton.    Did  she  take  any  money  with  her?" 
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<'  No,  she  never  cared  to  keep  much  money  about  her,  and  ahe  left  her 
purse  upon  her  dressing-table." 

"That  looks  bad— very  bad;  worse  than  anything  I've  heard  yet. 
Where  is  Robert?" 

'^  He  has  gone  over  to  the  police-station  to  tell  them  about  her  dig- 
appearance,  and  to  see  what  they  can  suggest.  I  expect  him  in  every 
minute;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  by  my  wish  that  he  went  there.  I  li»v« 
tried  to  keep  her  odd  ways  from  being  talked  about." 

"  Yes,  that  is  kind  and  considerate  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  one  may 
do  harm  by  being  too  reticent  I  think,  myself,  that  Robert  has  donei 
quite  right  in  applying  to  the  police.     Ah,  there  he  comes." 

Robert  had  let  himself  in  by  a  side-door,  and  his  voice  was  beard 
calling  to  Hannah  as  he  crossed  the  hall.  Then  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  came  forward  to  speak  to  Mr.  Renshaw. 

"  Has  she  told  you  f "  he  asked,  in  his  old  abrupt  way. 

"  Yes,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  concerned  I  am.  Have  you  brong^ 
back  any  news  with  you  ?" 

*'  No,  the  fellows  at  the  station  promise  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
to  make  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  but  I  can't  hear  of  any  one  who  has  seen 
her,  or  seen  anybody  at  all  like  her.  What  do  you  thdnk  I  had  better 
do?     Offer  a  reward?" 

Mr.  Renshaw  considered. 

*'  How  was  she  dressed  when  she  went  away  ?"  he  asked,  turning,  to 
Mrs.  Ashton  ;   "  what  must  she  have  worn  ?" 

''  At  the  pic-nic  yesterday  she  wore  a  brown  silk  dress,  a  Uack  doth 
mantle,  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  and  brown  kid 
gloves." 

'^  And  are  these  things  missing  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  saw  nothing  in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel  lying 
about  her  room,  not  even  her  night-dress,  but  that  ijs  probably  in  her 
little  dressing-room.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  looked  in  there,  for  the 
shutters  had  not  been  opened,  and  I  have  been  busy  ever  since,  ^ying  ta 
find  out  if  any  one  has  seen  her.  But  now  I  had  better  searck  among 
her  things,  and  find  out  exactly  what  she  has  taken." 

''Do  so,  please ;  we  could  not  issue  a  description  of  her  without  know- 
ing what  she  wore." 

Mrs.  Ashton  left  the  room. 

''  She  has  seemed  dreadfully  cut  up  all  the  mormng,"  Robert  observed. 
"  I  hope  she  is  making  more  of  it  than  she  need." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  but  what  I  particularly  dislike  is  the  fiact  that  your 
wife  left  her  purse  behind  her ;  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  or  she 
may  have  had  money  about  her,  not  in  the  purse.     Do  you  thmk  that  is 

''  Can't  say,  I'm  sure.  Of  course  she  always  had  what  money  she 
wanted,  but  she  never  seemed  to  care  for  any  of  the  things  that  womeo 
like  to  spend  money  on.  Everything  seemed  a  trouble  to  her,  except 
sitting  still  and  thinking,  and  lately  she  took  to  strolling  about  ths 
grounds  by  herself  in  an  unsociable  kind  of  way." 

"  Did  she  seem  to  enjoy  herself  at  all  at  the  pic-nic  ?" 
"  Not  as  anybody  else  would ;  she  said  she  had  a  pain  in  her  head, 
and  at  night  she  said  she  was  very  tired." 
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Down  came  Mrs.  Ashton  with  a  face  of  utter  dismay.  '<  Everyihing 
is  there  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Renshaw  stared  at  her ;  Robert  remembered  his  part,  and  stared 
too.    They  both  said,  almost  together, 

«* What  do  you  mean?" 

''  I  found  ail  her  clothes  in  the  little  dressing-room  neatly  folded,  and 
laid  in  the  clothes-press;  nothing  is  missing  except  the  night-dress  that 
she  wore  last  night." 

There  was  a  pause  of  consternation.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  the  first  to 
speak: 

"Haye  you  looked  in  her  boxes  and  chests  of  drawers?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  no  wearing  apparel  is  missing?" 

"Yes,  quite  sure." 

"  Then  I  think  she  cannot  have  &;one  off  the  premises,  and  we  had 
better  have  a  thorough  search.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  help  to  have  some 
one  in  from  the  police-station,  they  are  more  accustomed  than  we  are  to 
search  with  care  and  skill ;  will  you  send  one  of  your  servants  with  a 
note,  requesting  the  attendance  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  intelligent 


'4  wiU  go  myself,"  Robert  answered,  ''  and  save  the  time  that  would 
be  lost  in  writing  a  note." 

And  he  departed. 

^  The  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect," 
Ur.  Renshaw  observed,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ashton ;  ''  have  you  any  dan- 
gerous places  about  the  grounds  ?" 

No,  Mrs.  Ashton  could  not  think  of  any. 

"The  grounds  are  very  much  neglected,"  she  said;  "it  would  require 
quite  a  staff  of  gardeners  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  we  have  hitherto 
only  employed  one  elderly  man,  for  it  was  a  fancy  of  hers  to  be  as  quiet 
Uid  secludeid  as  possible,  and  not  to  meet  any  one  when  she  walked  in 
tbe  garden.  Still,  there  is  no  place  about  that  could  become  dangerous 
ftom  heing  neglected." 

"I  suppose  not,  but  everything  you  say  makes  me  think  that  she  should 
We  been  more  closely  watched.  I  don't  want  to  blame  you;  I  know 
bow  easy  it  is  to  prophesy  after  the  event  has  happened.  Ah,  here  is 
fiobert  with  a  policeman." 

Be  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  rather  an  intelligent  face,  and  he 
^  been  already  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Grace's  disappear- 
ance. He  thought  it  possible  that  she  might  be  somewhere  in  the  house, 
^ttt,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  she  would  be  found  about  the 
gn)aQd8,  taking  into  consideration  the  unbolted  and  opened  door.  On 
4e  other  hand,  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  she  should  conceal  herself 
out  of  doors  without  wrapping  herself  up,  unless,  indeed,  her  mind  were 
seriously  affected,  as  he  was  rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  was.  They 
^tenmned  that  the  garden  and  grounds  should  first  be  carefully  looked 


*  Are  you  going  to  call  any  of  the  servants  to  help  us?"  Mr.  Renshaw 
askei 

,  "  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  only  one  at  this  moment 
^  the  house,"  Mrs.  Ashton  replied.  "  We  only  inhabit  a  part  of  Tyne 
Hail,  and  poor  Grace  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  as  few  strange  fisM^es  as 
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possible,  that  I  consented  to  have  only  two  servants  during  the  short  time 
that  we  proposed  to  remain  here.  One,  as  I  told  you,  was  obliged  to 
leave  us  last  week,  and  we  have  been  disappointed  in  her  successor;  she 
was  Mrs.  Robert's  attendant,  and  for  the  last  few  days  I  have  waited  on 
her  myself.  I  feel  now  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  indulging  all  her  odd 
Cancies,  and  in  concealing  the  misfortune  that  I  often  feared  was  coming 
on  her." 

This  speech  was  made  while  they  were  looking  round  the  front  gar- 
den, which  contained  many  convenient  hiding-places,  on  account  of  its 
overgrown  and  neglected  condition.  After  searching  it  very  thoroughly, 
the  policeman  asked  to  be  shown  the  door  that  had  been  found  ajar,  and 
was  accordingly  taken  to  the  kitchen  entrance.  The  back  garden  was 
now  carefully  looked  through,  and  a  disused  brewhouse,  with  many  com- 
partments, occupied  them  for  some  time.  Then  the  policeman  suggested 
that  the  stables  and  outhouses  should  be  searched  before  they  went  farther 
from  the  house,  and  so  the  whole  party  went  through  the  great  gates 
into  the  court-yard.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  the  first  to  point  out — the 
reservoir ! 

" Look  at  that  g^eat  cistern,"  he  said  ;  ''for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  be 
sure  that  all  is  right  there  before  we  go  any  farther." 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  visibly  agitated.  ''  You  don't  think  "  she  said, 
huskily. 

"No,  no;  compose  yourself,  I  don't;  only  I  can't  help  remembering 
the  verses  that  the  poor  child  wrote ;  the  sight  of  water  made  me  think 
of  them.     We'll  set  it  all  right  in  a  moment.     Don't  tremble  so." 

The  water  was  very  black  and  sooty,  for  a  spout  that  was  connected 
with  the  roof  of  the  building  emptied  itself  here,  and  the  ''blacks  "  from 
the  kitchen  chimney  found  their  way  into  the  reservoir. 

"  How  do  you  turn  off  the  water  ?"  Mr.  Renshaw  inquired. 

The  policeman  had  already  found  the  stop-cock  of  the  cistern,  but  it 
was  stiff  from  long  disuse,  and  would  not  turn.  A  large  wooden  rake 
was  hanging  on  the  door  of  a  tool- house  close  by ;  the  policeman  took  it 
down. 

"  Oh  dear,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?"  Mrs.  Ashton  asked 

"  Just  to  grope  round  the  bottom,  ma'am — it  won't  take  a  minute ;" 
and  the  hayrake  went  steadily  down,  down,  till  it  knocked  on  the  leaden 
bottom  of  the  cistern. 

They  were  all  standing  round  it,  looking  with  straining  eyes  into  the 
sooty  water:  the  policeman  watchful  and  business-like,  Mr.  Renshaw 
speechless  from  suspense.  Mrs.  Ashton  looked  down  with  a  face  of 
horror  that  would  have  seemed  natural  to  the  occasion  if  any  one  had 
had  time  and  attention  to  spare  for  her,  and  Robert's  inexpressive  coun- 
tenance only  showed  that  he  was  waiting  stolidly  for  the  event. 

Round  and  round  against  the  sides  of  the  cistern,  twice  round  to  make 
sure,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  gleam  of  hope  dawned  on  Mr. 
Renshaw's  face,  a  thanksgiving  to  God  rose  to  his  lips.  Mr.  Ashton 
hated  the  man  for  being  so  slow.  Why,  oh  why  did  he  not  get  it  over 
quickly?  Surely,  surely,  that  large  rake  could  not  sweep  round  without 
catching  something!  But  it  did,  twice,  and  then  it  trailed  into  the 
middle.  Mrs.  Ashton  clutched  the  edge  of  the  cistern  on  which  she  was 
leamiigt  and  a  sharp  broken  piece  of  soldering  ran  into  two  of  her  fingers, 
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but  she  felt  no  more  than  the  senseless  metal.  The  rake  caught  some- 
thing this  time,  something  heavy,  too,  for  the  man  exerted  his  strength 
to  raise  it ;  it  must  have  been  half  way  up  when  it  slipped  away  from  the 
rake,  and  went  down  again,  striking  heavily  against  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir. 

The  man  caught  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  face  at  that  moment. 

<*  Don't  you  be  frightened,  ma'am,"  he  said,  kindly ;  *'  it  only  felt  like  a 

big  stone,  or  something  of  that;  not  like  what  we  were  afraid  of."     The 

rake  went  down  as  he  spoke,  took  a  good  sweep,  so  as  to  get  well  under 

the  object,  and  brought  it  up  very  quickly  before  it  had  time  to  slip  away. 

In  another  moment  it  was  lying  on  the  stones  of  the  court-yard.    It  was 

a  large  iron  weight,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  metal,  and  through  this  ring 

a  piece  of  strong  corded  ribbon  had  been  passed,  of  the  kind  generally 

lised  for  ladies'  waistbands,  and  a  steel  buckle  was  hanging  on  the  ribbon. 

Mr.  Renshaw  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror.     *^  Again,  again,"  he 

said  impatiently  to  the  man,  '*  try  again."     But  the  rake  was  already  in 

the  water,  trailing  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side,  searching  every 

inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  while  watchful  eyes  noted  the  slightest 

inequality  in  the  depth  of  water.     All  in  vain,  there  was  nothing  else  in 

^e  cistern. 

Mrs.  Ashton  had  sunk  down  on  the  stones ;  she  did  not  faint,  but  she 
'^as  crouched  together,  speechless,  stiffened  with  terror,  as  she  stared 
-^nth  glazing  eyes  at  the  mass  of  wet  iron — at  that,  and  nothing  else  ! 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Renshaw  was  kneeling  beside  her.  "  Now  don't, 
x>ray  don't  lose  heart !"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  take  comfort,  as  I  do.  Let  us 
look  the  matter  boldly  in  the  face.  There  has  been  an  attempt  at  self- 
destruction,  no  doubt  there  has,  but  G-od's  hand  has  mercifully  inter- 
vened. We  can't  tell  how,  that  is  still  hidden  from  us,  but  I  hope,  I 
Ael,  I  am  sure,  that  she  is  living !  She  wasn't  saved  from  that  black 
water  to  sink  into  some  other  form  of  death ;  no,  no,  we  won't  believe  it 
^or  a  moment.  Take  comfort  from  my  conviction  that  she  lives,  that  she 
'^ill  speak  to  us  face  to  face,  and  tell  us  everything.  She  was  religiously 
disposed,  in  spite  of  her  misfortune ;  she  had  faith  in  God,  and  He  has 
interposed  to  save  her  from  this  dreadful  death.  Why,  she  may  be  at 
'(his  moment  only  a  few  feet  from  us.  She  can't  be  far  off;  rouse  your- 
aelf  for  her  sake,  and  be  ready  to  help  her,  to  listen  to  her  first  words 
'Why,  she  g^ts  worse — like  a  dead  person  almost !  Ashton,  go  into  the 
lioase  for  some  brandy  before  we  look  any  farther — quick !" 

Robert  had  been  looking  at  the  iron  weight  with  a  kind  of  dull, 
atupified  gaze,  but  Mr.  Renshaw's  voice  roused  him,  and  he  did  mechani- 
^ssH&y  what  he  was  told  to  do,  and  went  into  the  house  for  brandy. 
Sannah  was  standing  on  the  door-step,  staring  at  the  party  in  the 
court-yard,  and  as  he  approached  her  she  called  to  him,  with  some 
appearance  of  anxiety,  that  '*  she  hoped  nothing  hadn't  been  found  in 
the  water."  He  pushed  past  her  with  a  curse,  and  went  to  the  cupboard 
in  which  the  brandy  was  kept ;  he  tried  to  think  of  wh&t*  had  happened, 
and  of  what  it  might  portend,  but  it  was  as  if  an  iron  hand  had  crushed 
all  power  and  purpose  out  of  his  scheming  brain. 

He  went  back  with  the  brandy,  trying  to  walk  as  steadily  as  possible, 
for  once  or  twice  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  away  from  him,  and  gave 
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the  bottle  and  a  glass  to  Mr.  Renshaw.  He  had  brought  a  glass  with- 
out having  been  asked  for  it,  and  without  thinking  of  it  at  all,  just 
because  it  had  stood  on  the  shelf  beside  the  bottle. 

'^  That's  right,"  Mr.  Renshaw  exclaimed;  ''she  won't  hinder  us  manj 
minutes ;  I  know  she  will  rouse  herself  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  dew 
girl.  Come,  now,  try  to  swallow  it,  for  her  sake,  you  know,  because  we 
want  to  go  on  with  the  search.  I  do  believe  we  shall  find  her  in  one  of 
these  stables  and  places — alive,  I  mean — requiring  the  utmost  care  for  a 
long  time,  but  still  alive !" 

The  miserable  old  wretch  dutehed,  as  it  were,  at  the  shadkyw  of 
oblivion  that  was  stealing  over  her.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  die. 
She  would  sooner  have  faced  the  unknown  terrors  of  eternity  than  the 
discovery  that  was  waiting  for  her  in  this  world ;  but  the  stimulant  re* 
yived  her  in  spite  of  her  own  will,  and  with  a  desperate  feeling  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  if  only  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  had  strength  to 
do  it,  she  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Renshaw's  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and 
tottered  to  her  feet.  Her  face  looked  wild  and  ghastly,  as  her  eyei 
roamed  over  every  comer  of  the  court-yard,  half  expecting  to  meet  the 
answering  eyes  of  the  accuser. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Renshaw,  "  that's  real  strength  of  mind  triumphing 
over  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  go  in-doors 
while  we  pursue  the  search.  I  know  how  you  feel.  I  blame  myself  for 
having  seemed  in  any  way  to  blame  you,  now  that  I  see  with  my  own 
eyes  your  depth  of  love  for  her.  Take  my  arm  and  return  to  the  house, 
while  we  find  news  for  you,  good  news,  be  sure."  But  Mrs.  Ashton 
could  not  go  into  the  house;  the  first  shock  of  paralysing  terror  was  over, 
some  strong  impulse  impelled  her  to  stay,  and  to  know  the  worst. 

''  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  forcing  herself  to  speak  distinctly,  '^  I 
widi  to  stay." 

Mr.  Renshaw  did  not  wait  any  longer  to  argue  with  her;  he  was  too 
anxious  to  continue  the  search,  so  he  said,  '*  Very  well,  donH  exert  your- 
self at  all  till  you  feel  better ;"  and  then  he  turned  to  the  policeman  to 
ask  which  of  the  outhouses  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  look  over 
first.  He,  in  the  mean  time^  had  been  inside  the  tool-house^  and  had 
found  nothing  there,  and  he  proposed  to  look  through  the  stables  res^- 
larly  in  turn,  taking  the  coach-house  first,  because  it  came  next.  Thej 
all  went  into  the  coach-house  together;  it  was  not  now  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  but  contained  some  green  flower-stands,  on  which  the 
gardener  kept  a  number  of  flower-pots,  with  cuttings  of  plants  that  he 
hoped  to  rear  through  the  eoming  winter.  No  one  could  be  concealed 
here,  but  in  the  ceiling  of  the  coach-house  there  was  a  trap-door  cona* 
municating  with  the  hayloft  This  trap-door  was  open,  and  there  was 
a  ladder  that  reached  from  the  floor  of  the  coach-house  to  the  floor  of  the 
loft.  The  policeman  proposed  to  search  the  lofb  in  the  next  place,  and 
Mr.  Renshaw  advised  Mrs.  Ashton  to  remain  below.  She  shook  her 
bead,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  suspense  of  not  knowing  what  they 
were  finding  would  be  worse  than  anything  else,  and  she  caught  hold  oif 
the  ladder  and  tried  to  ascend  it,  but  she  was  dazed  and  giddy,  and  she 
nearly  fell  in  the  first  attempt. 

'<  There,  I  knew  she  couldn't,"  Mr.  Renshaw  affirmed ;  «« she  would 
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help  us  as  long  as  she  had  anj  life  left  in  her,  poor  sonL  Ashton,  you 
stay  with  her ;  we  will  be  as  quick  as  possible,  and  if  we  find  her  we  will 
call  to  you  that  moment;  you  will  know  as  much  as  if  you  were 
with  us." 

Robert  muttered  something  in  the  way  of  assent,  and  Mr.  Renshaw 
and  the  policeman  disappeared  through  the  trap-door,  and  were  heard 
tramping  overhead  on  the  floor  of  the  loft.  Then  Mrs.  Ashton  tightened 
lier  hold  on  Robert,  and  asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  <*  What  shall  we  do?" 

**  God  knows !  The  game's  up  if  they  find  her  aKve ;  it  was  you 
that  brought  us  to  tlus,  curse  you,  hurrying  me  away  from  the  water 
before  she  was  well  in  it!" 

<^  Oh,  Robert,  she  may  be  in  one  of  the  stables,  and  alive  !  Oh,  go 
and  look  while  they  are  up  there,  and  if  you  find  her " 

**  If  I  find  her,  Fll  make  it  all  righty  never  fear.  Hush !  They've 
found  her!" 

It  was  Mr.  Renshaw's  voice  calling  firom  the  extreme  end  of  the  loft» 
-which  was  large,  and  extended  over  an  adjoining  stable,  as  well  as  over 
the  coach-house.  <*  We've  found  something,"  he  called  to  them,  '*  and 
-we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  was  stufifed  in  behind  a  lot  of 
mouldy  old  hay  up  here,  and  there's  nothing  else  to  be  found  in  the  loft." 

The  sometmng  proved  to  be  the  night-dress  that  Grace  had  worn  on 
the  preceding  night;  it  was  marked  with  the  initials  G.  M.  A.,  for  Susan 
2iar8h  had  taken  care  that  every  article  of  Grace's  clothing  should  be 
stamped  with  these  letters.  It  was  very  wet  and  very  black,  dripping,  in 
£EU!t,  with  the  black  water  of  the  reservoir.  It  had  been  found  in  the 
loft,  hidden  behind  some  hay,  and  without  any  other  trace  of  its  late 
-wearer. 

The  stables,  knife-house,  and  wood-house  were  searched  anxiously; 
cuiid  when  the  court-yard  offered  no  other  place  of  possible  concealment, 
-the  adjacent  premises  were  looked  through  and  through,  until  night  fell 
-upon  the  searchers.     And  all  in  vain. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Daeam  of  a  mighty  mind  I — The  sleeper  woke. 
Recalled  that  dream,  and  built  it  up  in  stone ! 

Pleased  was  the  shade  of  Angelo,  whose  cloak 
Of  gorgeous  genius  on  our  Wren  was  thrown ; 

Old  Architecture  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 

As  domed  St.  Paxd's  flashed  upwards  in  the  skies. 

Gome  from  the  idle  bustle  of  the  street. 
The  noise,  the  glitter  of  life's  little  "now !" 

Enter  the  hall  of  thought,  Religion's  seat. 
Peel  God  is  near,  and  reverent  bare  thy  brow ; 

Look  round,  and  lift  thy  meditations  high. 

Grandeur  a  golden  ladder  to  the  sky. 
m2 
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All  is  colossal  here ;  the  gazer  seems 
Lost,  overwhelmed,  beneath  yon  wondrous  dome> 

A  being  borne  to  giant-land  in  dreams, 
A  creeping  pigmy  in  a  Titan's  home : 

He  standi  incredulous,  entranced  the  while. 

And  scarce  can  think  frail  man  upreared  this  pile. 

The  pyramids  are  grand,  but  wildly  rude ; 

Here  beauty  weds  magnificence ;  O  Art ! 
What  hast  thou  done  for  mortals  P — Man,  imbued 

With  thy  great  soul,  achieves  a  wondrous  part. 
Builds  like  a  god,  and  leaves  impressed  behind. 
On  works  of  glory,  his  proud  master-mind. 

Marble,  cold,  shining  marble,  aU  around — 
Statues  of  marble,  marble  'neath  my  tread. 

Where  every  passing  footfall  gives  a  sound ; 
Sublimity  begets  a  sense  of  dread : 

Could  nobler  temple  rise  from  this  low  sod, 

Where  mind,  in  holiest  calm,  might  worship  Gtod  P 

Here,  from  the  throng,  the  whirl  of  life,  apart, 
A  loftier  life  awhile  we  seem  to  lead ; 

A  still  small  voice  is  whispering  to  the  heart. 
Why  grovelling  cares  and  trifles  should  we  heedP 

This  mighty  temple  lifts  the  soul  above 

All  things  save  noble  deeds,  religion,  love. 

Hark !  heard  I  the  far  cannon's  deepening  boom. 
Such  as  at  Waterloo  went  up  the  sky  ? 

Saw  I  a  sword  bright-flashing  through  the  gloom  P 
Did  the  vast  waDs  faint  ecno  victory  P 

Such  thrilling  fancies  in  the  heart  will  glow. 

Musing  on  Valour  sepulchred  below. 

He  rises  yonder  with  the  *'  eagle  eye," 
Pull  plumed,  and  harnessed  for  nis  last  great  fight ; 

Cool  yet  resolved — ^if  vanquished,  he  can  (fie ; 
Mighty  are  hearts  when  battling  for  the  right ; 

Heroic  shade !  why  still  P    Dash  on !  dash  on ! 

Do  I  not  gaze  on  conquering  Wellington  P 

Sleep,  England's  famous  captain !  such  a  pile 
A  worthy  tomb  for  thee ;  great  hero,  sleep ! 

Glory  on  thy  sarcophagus  shall  smile. 
And  stainless  honour  thy  prized  relics  keep ; 

St.  Paul's,  from  age  to  age,  will  stand  sublime. 

And,  like  thy  world-spread  fame,  will  mock  at  time. 
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ABOUT  PETER  BELL  AND  PRIMROSES. 

▲  cue  from  wordsworth. 

By  Francis  Jacox. 

To  Wordswortih,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  could  nve  thoughts 
which  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  To  Wordsworth's  reter  Belly  a 
yellow  primrose  was  a  yellow  primrose,  and  it  was  nothing  more.  What 
more  toauld  you  have?  Peter  Bell  would  have  sud.  Sure  never  man  like 
iiim  had  roamed !  yet  for  all  his  trudgings  over  Cheviot  Hills  and  through 
Yorkshire  dales,  not  by  the  value  of  a  hair  was  heart  or  head  the  better. 
^*  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams,  in  the  green  wood  and  hollow 
dell;  they  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, — ^but  nature  ne'er  could  find 
ihe  way  into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

Li  vain,  throngh  every  changeful  year. 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more."* 

Notwithstanding  his  opportunities,  he  was  not  a  whit  better  off  in  effisct 
than  the  brutalised  town-poor  described  years  ago  by  the  Children's 

Employment  Commission  :  '<  You  will  find  poor  girls  who  had 

never  seen  a  violet,  or  a  primrose,  and  other  flowers ;  and  some  whose 
only  idea  of  a  green  field  was  derived  from  having  been  stuns  by  a 
iiettle."t  But  before  illustrating  the  Peter  Bell  type  of  taste  and  intel- 
lect in  general,  a  page  or  so  may  be  given  to  the  literature  of  the  par- 
ticular flower  to  which  he  was  so  memorably  indifferent. 

Wholly  unread  was  Peter  Bell  in  the  language  or  the  literature  of 
flowers.  What  the  poets  have  said  of  primroses  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference.  Almost  all  the  poets  have  something  to  say  of 
pnmroses.     In  Shakspeare,  Perdita  speaks  of 

-pale  primroses. 

That  die  unmamed,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids.} 

And  Arviragus,  over  the  supposed  corpse  of  the  supposed  Fidele,  promises 
with  fairest  flowers,  while  summer  lasts,  to  sweeten  his  sad  grave : 

^Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose.  § 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  old  pastoral  poets,  as  variegated  a 
word-painter  as  he  was  a  genuine  lover  of  nature,  puts  it  next  in  his  floral 
-cataloguQ  to  the  daisy  (scattered  on  each  mead  and  down,  a  golden  tuft 
within  a  silver  crown) : 

*  Peter  Bell,  part  i. 

t  Beport  of  the  Children's  Employment  Gommission,  1843. 

t  A  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.  §  Cymbeline,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
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The  primrose,  when  with  six  leaves  gotten  grace. 
Maids  as  a  true  love  in  their  bosoms  place.* 

The  bonny  hind  squire  has  to  answer  the  ladye,  in  the  iiid  ballad,  a  series 
of  questions ;  to  the  first  of  which  his  reply  is, 

The  primrose  is  the  first  in  lower. 
That  springs  in  mnir  or  dale.f 

From  Milton  we  will  only 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  diea^ 
Joim  CLase  has  a  sonnet  to  the  pale  primrose,  that  starts  up  fcetweem  dead 
matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak,  strewn  through  every  lawn  and  wood :  to 
him,  how  mjuch  its  presence  beautifies  the  ground  !  how  sweet  its  '^  Boodest 
ima&cted  pride  glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  waim  side!**! 
Bernard  Berton  devotes  to  the  evening  primrose  an  octave  of  stamaii. 
Miss  Mitfbrd  makes  a  stage  songstress  set  aside  the  red  rose,  that  (pieen 
of  the  garden-bower,  and  the  lady  lily  that  swings  her  white  heUs  ia  the 
breeze  of  June, — in  favour  of  flowers  that  bloom  less  pteteottoualy  at  a 
less  sunny  season  : 

But  they  who  come  'mid  frost  and  flood, 

Peepmg  from  bank,  or  root  of  tree, 
The  primrose,  and  the  violet-bud, — 

They  are  the  dearest  flowers  to  me.|| 

Hood's  sempstress  utters  her  *^  Oh  but  to  breathe  the  breath  of  the  cow- 
slip and  primrose  sweet,  with  the  sky  above  my  head,  and  the  graas 
beneath  my  feet  !"^  And  in  some  miscellaneous  stanzas  of  his  we  read 
how  he 

^pluck'd  the  Primrose  at  night's  dewy  noon ; 

Like  Hope,  it  show'd  its  blossoms  in  the  night  ;— 
'Twas,  nke  Endymion,  watching  for  the  moon.** 

So  that  in  making  up  his  flowers,  and  assorting  them  as  symbols,  if  this 
poet  g^ves  daisies  for  the  morn,  and  pansies  and  roses  for  the  noontide 
hours,  he  gives  primroses  for  gloom — some,  perhaps,  would  suggest  for 
the  gloaming. 

That  is  a  pretty  picture  Mrs.  Browning  paints  for  us,  of  the  happy 
violets  hiding  from  the  roads 

The  primroses  run  down  to,  carrying  gold-ft 

Cowper,  in  his  Winter  Walk  at  Noon,  gives  us  a  passing  glimpse  of 

^lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root.JJ 

EHrke  White,  too,  has  his  early  primrose,  opening  its  tender  eleganoe  to 
nipping  gale,  unnoticed  and  alone,  serene,  the  promise  of  the  year: 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire, 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds ; 

*  Browne,  British  Pastorals,  ii.  3.  * 

t  Early  English  Ballads  :  The  Bonny  Hind  Squire. 

X  Lycidas.  §  John  Clare's  Rural  Poems. 

[|  Rienzi,  a  Tragedy,  Act  in.  Sc.  2.  ^  Soi«  of  the  Shirt 

**  Hood's  Poems,  p.  372,  8th  edit.  ft  Aurora  Leifi^  hook  i. 

%%  The  Task,  book  vL 
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Thee,  when  yoimg  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's  sway. 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory.* 

John  Keats  shall  give  us 

What  next  P  a  tuft  of  evening  primroses. 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doses ; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep.f 
We  can  readily  imagine  even  Peter  Bell  doing  that.     In  fact,  it  is  the 
very  thing  he  would  most  naturally  do,  if  required  to  let  his  mind  hover 
o'er  the  primroses. — Another  poet  commonly  classed  with  the  Keats 
school,  as  the  jargon  of  criticism  goes,  or  went,  takes  us 

To  visit  the  virgin  Primrose  where  she  dwells 
'Midst  harebells  and  the  wild-wood  hyacinths. 
'Tis  here  she  keeps  her  court.    Dost  see  yon  bank 
l^e  sun  is  kissing,  &c.  J 

Of  late  primroses  the  Laureate  o£fers  us  a  figurative  presentment : 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring, 

Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 

The  primrose  of  the  later  year. 
As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spnng.§ 

The  penultimate  Laureate,  describing  an  autumnal  day  so  bright  that  it 
sent  into  the  heart  a  summer  feeling,  introduces  this  among  other  signs 
of  the  season : 

The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 

Seem'd  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 

Its  bleak  autumnal  birth.  || 

His  nephew,  Hartley,  compares  Leonard,  in  one  of  his  narrative 
poems,  to 

^the  last  primrose  in  the  shadowy  glade. 

That  bloom'd  too  late,  and  must  too  soon  decline.^ 

Another  solitary  one  he  greets  on  the  first  of  April,  1845, — "  And  if  a 
'  primrose  peep,  there  is  but  one  where  wont  the  starry  crowd  to  look  so 
jolly."**     He  paraphrases  Milton's  line  in  another  poem : 

as  oft  in  dewy  glades. 

The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness. 
Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades.ff 

Frequent,  indeed,  are  gentle  Hartley's  references  to  this  simple  flower. 
If  he  styles  the  cowslip,  in  a  poem  entitled  by  that  name,  "  the  lady  Cow- 
slip,  that,  amid  the  grass  is  tall  and  comely  as  a  virgin  queen,"  he  adds : 

The  Primrose  is  a  bonny  pleasant  lass. 
The  bold  and  full-blown  beauty  of  the  green ; 
She  seems  on  mossy  bank,  in  forest  glade,  ^ 
Most  meet  to  be  the  Cowslip's  waiting-maid.tt 

•  H.  K.  White's  Poems:  To  an  Early  Primrose. 

-f  Keats's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  from  the  first  in  the  collection,  after  the  dedi- 
cation to  Leigh  Hunt. 
X  Barry  Cornwall,  Dramatic  Fragments,  cvii. 
{  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiv. 
U  Southey :  Madoc  in  Wales,  &  xiiL 
\  Hartley  Coleridge:  Leonard  and  Susan. 

♦♦  Sonnets  on  the  Seasons,  v.  ft  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  i  45. 

Jt  Ibid.,  ii.  91. 
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And  in  another  poem  on  the  Cowslip,  again  hdled  as  a  kdy,  and  a  coy 
one,  he  says : 

Thy  sister  Primrose  is  a  damsel  bold 

That  will  be  found,  mayhap,  before  we  seek ; 
Thou  art  a  lady,  cov,  yet  not  so  cold. 
Tall  and  erect,  tnongh  modest,  yet  not  weak.* 
He  seems  never  to  tire  of  the  comparison  betwixt  them  twain.  In  another 
flowery  piece,  next  to  the  cowslip,  ''  maiden  of  the  mead,*'  he  places  the 

^primrose  of  the  "  river's  brim,*' — 

A  village  lassie,  frank  and  free, 
Unlike  the  cowslip  tall  and  slim— 
A  lady  she  of  high  decree. 
Like  a  Boman  bride  in  her  bridal  trim.f 

He  was  mindful  of  Wordsworth  in  that  quotation  of  the  "  river's  brim ;" 
and  Wordsworth  is  still  fuller  than  he  of  allusions  to  the  flower  Peter 
Bell  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  idealise.  Long  as  there's  a  sun  that 
sets,  primroses  will  have  their  glory,  sings  the  bard  of  Rydal  in  one  of  his 
lyrical  pieces. :];  In  another  he  says  the  patient  primrose  sits  like  a  beggar 
in  the  cold§ — while  the  celandine,  wiser-witted,  slips  into  sheltering 
recess.  In  another  he  relates  how  a  wren's  nest  was  bmlt  in  a  tree  where 
a  primrose  concealed  it — spreading  for  a  veil  the  largest  of  her  upright 
leaves;  ''and  thus,  for  purposes  benign,  a  simple  flower  deceives."|| 
Another  poem  celebrates  a  tuft  of  primroses  on  the  so-called  glow-worm 
rock  between  Rydal  and  Grasmere.  Hideous  warfare  had  been  waged, 
and  kingdoms  overthrown,  since  first  the  poet  spied  that  primrose-tuft, 
and  marked  it  for  his  own ;  and  large  and  deep  were  the  moral  lessons 
he  fain  would  draw  from  the  blooming  of  that  lonely  plant,  which  dreaded 
not  her  annual  funeral.^  And  yet  once  again,  there  is  a  sonnet  of 
Wordsworth's  which  tells  how  a  love-lorn  maid  once  came  to  a  hidden 
pool,  deep  and  crystal-clear, 

And,  gazing,  saw  that  rose,  which  from  the  prime 

Derives  its  name,  reflected,  as  the  chime 

Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound : 

The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 

She  longed  to  ravish ; — shall  she  plunge,  or  climb 

The  humid  precipice,  and  seize  the  guest 

Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air  ? 

.  .  .  .  .  •.  Upon  the  steep  rock's  breast 

The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom, 

Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  !** 

Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Quillinan,  often  caught  something  of  his 
inspiration,  and  this  we  see  in  the  stanzas  headed  ''  A  Flower  of  Fair- 
field," about  a  primrose  in  a  nook  enshrined,  a  rocky  cleft  with  mosses 
lined  and  overarched  with  fern :  "  wrens  hide  not  in  more  jealous  cells 
their  precious  hoard  of  speckled  shells,  than  that  where  hidden  blew  this 
golden  treasure  of  the  Spring,  as  brightly  delicate  a  thing  as  ever  Eden 
knew."ff  And  in  some  lines  of  welcome  to  a  returning  friend,  written 
in  winter,  he  says,  amid  other  compliments, 

•  On  a  Bunch  of  Cowslips.  f  To  the  Plant  "  Everlasting.** 

t  To  the  small  Celandine.  §  To  the  same  Flower. 

II  A  Wren's  Nest.  ^  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock. 

**  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,  xxii. 
ft  Poems  by  Edward  Quillinan,  p.  13. 
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If  a  flower  be  thy  type,  'tis  the  simplest,  the  dearest. 
The  bright  little  primrose,  whose  advent  is  nearest : 
That  flower  will  I  call  thee,  the  herald  of  spring ; 
'Twill  announce  thy  return,  and  the  season  will  bring. 
No  rose  in  all  England,  no  lily  of  France, 
Or  in  summer  or  spring  against  thee  has  a  chance : 
Such  a  primrose  is  worth  all  the  tulips  of  HoUand."* 

It  is  as  the  herald  of  Spring  that  the  primrose  is  so  dear.  As  such  it 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Blanco  White,  as  a  rememberable  passage 
in  his  Journal  records.  He  was  living  at  Bayswater  at  the  lame,  when 
fields  were  possible  opposite  one's  window  ;  and  one  morning,  while  he 
was  getting  up,  and  rejoicing  in  view  of  fields  in  tender  green,  he  saw  a 
woman  passing  on  her  way  towards  town,  with  a  basket  full  of  flowers, 
to  sell  there,  and  singing  as  she  went.  His  heart  was  still  beating  when 
he  wrote  this  record,  from  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  the  flowers 
made  upon  him.  *<  They  were  primroses,  new  primroses,  so  blooming,  so 
firesh,  and  so  tender,  that  it  might  be  said  that  their  perfume  was  per- 
ceived by  the  eye.  A  sudden  tear  started  in  mine,  and  my  heart  was 
instantly  overflowed  with  mixed  sensations  of  tenderness,  melancholy,  and 
pleasure — the  pleasure  of  longings  and  regret."f — In  a  like  spirit  William 
Sydney  Walker — not  altogether  an  unlike-minded  man,  hails  returning 
Spring,  and  this  its  symbol,  when 

On  sloping  banks,  and  under  hedgerows  tall. 
The  primrose  lights  her  star.} 

Professor  Wilson  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  his  far-going  way,  that  all 
the  verses  that  ever  were  written  on  flowers,  are  good — at  least,  he  de- 
clares (in  a  review  of  flower  poems)  he  can  remember  no  bad  ones  :  the 
reason  he  alleges  being  that  flowers  are  so  spiritual  in  their  balmy  beauty 
as  to  inspire  not  only  clods,  but  clod-hoppers.  A  bunch  of  flowers 
suddenly  held  up  before  the  eyes  and  the  nose  of  the  veriest  blockhead, 
makes  him  for  the  moment,  according  to  Christopher  North, §  a  poet. 
How  much  greater  the  effect  then,  if,  instead  of  a  blockhead,  a  poet  or 
poetess,  in  esse  or  in  posse,  be  in  question.  An  Emily  Bronte,  for 
instance,  of  whom  her  sister  tells  us,]|  describing  her  love  for  the  moors, 
that  flowers  brighter  than  the  rose  bloomed  in  the  blackest  of  the  heath 
for  her ;  and  that  out  of  a  sullen  hollow  in  a  livid  hill-side,  her  mind 
could  make  an  Eden. 

But  not  even  primroses,  which  in  one  sense  were  above  him,  must 
detain  us  longer  from  Peter  Bell,  the  Potter ;  or  rather  from  some  dis- 
cursive exemplifications  of  that  type  of  creation,  differing  enough  among 
themselves  in  degree,  and  sometimes  almost  in  kind. 

In  his  essay  on  Use  and  Beauty,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  makes  some  re- 
marks on  the  contrast  between  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  still  left  in  their  original  state,  and  the  feeUng  with 
which  the  savage  regarded  them.    If  any  one,  he  suggests,  walking  over 

♦  Poems  by  Edward  QuiUinan,  p.  86. 

t  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  ill.  341. 

i  Poetical  Remains  of  W.  S.  Walker:  Wandering  Thoughts,  p.  3. 

§  BlackiDOOcTs  Magazine,  xxviii.  270. 

U  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront^  ch.  viii. 
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Hampstead  Heath,  yiiW  note  bow  strongly  its  picturesqaeness  is  brought 
out  by  contrast  with  the  surrounding  cultivated  fields  and  the  masses  of 
houses  lying  in  the  distance ;  and  will  further  reflect  that,  had  this 
irregular  gorse-covered  surface  extended  on  all  udes  to  the  horizon,  it 
would  have  looked  dreary  and  prosaic  rather  than  pleasing ;  he  will  see 
that  to  the  primitive  man  a  country  so  clothed  presented  no  beauty  at  all. 
**  To  him  it  was  merely  a  haunt  of  wild  animals,  and  a  gprouna  out  of 
which  roots  might  be  dug.  What  have  become  for  us  places  of  relaxa* 
tion  and  enjoyment — places  for  afternoon  strolls  and  gathering  flowers — 
were  his  places  for  labour  and  food,  probably  arousing  in  his  mind  none 
but  utilitarian  associations."* — The  name  of  "  weed  prairies,"  it  has 
been  observed  of  those  expanses  of  flowers  which  enrapture  the  traveller 
in  America, — enamelled  pictures  (as  one  has  described  them)  brilliant 
with  every  hue  of  the  prism,  where  millions  of  corollas  are  waving  their 
^udy  standards  to  the  breeze,  the  tall  stalks  of  the  helianthus  bending 
and  rising  in  long  undulations,  like  billows  on  a  golden  sea,  and  where^ 
in  short.  Nature  wears  her  richest  mantle,  richer  in  its  tints  than  the 
scarfs  of  Cashmere, — the  misnaming  as  "weed  prairie"  what  should 
rather  be  called  the  garden  of  God,  is  ascribed  to  the  trappers,  "  practical 
men,  indifferent  to  objects  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  immediate 
demands  of  existence,  intent  upon  furs  and  skins,  fodder  for  their  steeds 
and  food  for  themselves."t — Who,  asks  a  transatlantic  transcendentalist, 
who  sees  the  meaning  of  the  flower  uprooted  in  the  ploughed  field  ?  The 
ploughman  who  does  not  look  beyond  its  boundaries  and  does  not  ndse 
his  eyes  from  the  ground?  No;  but  '^  the  Poet  who  sees  that  field  in  its 
relations  with  the  universe,  and  looks  oftener  to  the  sky  than  on  the 
ground."^     Says  an  English  poet, 

This  wild  white  rosebud  in  my  hand 

Hath  meanines  meant  for  me  alone. 
Which  no  one  else  can  understand : 

To  you  it  breathes  with  altered  tone.§ 

We  are  told  of  the  French  poet  Louis  (or,  as  he  liked  se  poetiser^ 
Ludovic;  or  still  better,  Alotsius)  Bertrand,  that  "  tantdt,  les  coudes  sur 
la  fenetre  de  sa  mansarde,  on  Teut  surpris  par  le  trou  de  la  serrure  causant 
durant  de  longues  heures  avec  la  pale  giroflee  du  toit."||  In  one  of  his 
letters  on  poets  feeling  most  forcibly,  of  all  mankind,  the  powers  of 
beauty,  Burns  affirms  that  '*  even  the  sight  of  a  fine  flower"  has  "  sensa- 
tions for  the  poetic  heart  that  the  herd  of  mankind  are  strangers  to."ir 
But  it  need  not  be  a  "  fine"  flower  to  do  that.  For  Wordsworth  at  least^ 
as  we  have  seen  and  said,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  would  suflice. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  of  that  '*  universal  and  public  manuscript," 
the  book  of  nature,  "  that  lies  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all,"  that  it  was 
the  scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathen  world ;  and  adds :  "  Surely 
the  heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystical  letters  than 

♦  Essays :  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  p.  385. 
t  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  the  flowers  have  a  weed-like  distribution,  being 
indiscriminately  scattered,  and  not  arranged  in  beds. 
{  M.  Fuller  Ossoli,  Siunmer  on  the  Lakes. 
§  Owen  Meredith,  The  Artist,  xxi. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Litteraires,  t.  ii ;  Aloisius  Bertrand. 
Appendix  to  Currie's  Life  and  Letters  of  Burns. 
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we  Christiaofl^  who  cast  a  more  careless  eje  on  these  commoQ  hierogly- 
phics, and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from  the  flowers  of  nature."*  Wherein 
tbey  may  tiius  far  be  said  to  have  approved  themselves  a  little  nearer  to 
the  sngels,  and  we  a  little  nearer  to  the  brutes. 

Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top  with  faces  prone 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  jieMs  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow. 
Ruminate  heedless  of  l^e  scene  outspread 
Beneath^  beyoud,  and  stretching  far  away 
Prom  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main.f 

An  e^oent  essayist  on  Alpine  Travelling  expatiates  on  the  intense 
feefings  it  awakens  as  seldom  experienoed  by  many  even  richly  endowed 
wiih  intellect  and  imagination — ^to  whom  the  stem  language  of  rock  and 
-gkoier  is  unintelligible  and  harsh,  though  from  the  forest,  or  the  heaving 
ipkifi,  nature  speaks  to  them  in  tones  that  they  can  understand.  For, 
*'  not  every  man  is  equally  fortunate  in  being  able  fully  to  enjoy  these 
liigh  delights.  The  spell  may  awaken  faculties,  but  cannot  create  them. 
jNeither  the  cabbage,  nor  the  caterpillar  that  feeds  upon  it,  would  feel  it 
A  gain  to  he  transplanted  into  the  region  where  the  gentian  bursting 
throuf^  the  snow  turns  its  blue  starry  eye  towards  the  zenith.  In  some 
JBen  £be  sense  of  the  sublime  is  all  wanting,  or  benumbed  by  some  acci- 
•dent  of  education  or  circumstance."  J — There's  nothing  great  nor  small, 
has  said  a  poet  of  our  day,  whose  voice  (has  said  the  poetess  of  our  day) 
will  ring  beyond  the  curfew  of  eve  and  not  be  thrown  out  by  the  matin's 
bell ;  and  truly  (she  reiterates)  nothing's  small : 

No  Kly-muffled  hum  of  a  summer-bee, 
But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  spinning  stars ; 
Ko  pebble  at  your  foot,  but  proves  a  sphere ; 
No  chaffinch,  out  implies  the  cherubim  .... 

....  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God : 
But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  ofP  his  shoes ; 
The  rest  sit  round  it,  and  pluck  blackberries. 
And  daub  their  natural  fcices  unaware 
More  and  more,  from  the  first  similitude.  § 

We,  *oi  TToXXot,  it  has  been  truly  enough  said,  can  have  but  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  what  it  must  feel  like  to  be  a  savani — to  go  about  the 
world  reading  everywhere  truths  to  which  the  g^oss  eyes  of  one's  fellow- 
men  are  closed,  seeing  wonders  in  that  which  they  think  common-place, 
and  regularity  in  that  which  they  stare  at  as  extraordinary,  and  tracing 
harmonious  beauty  and  order,  exquisite  mechanism,  and  delicate  structure, 
in  things  which  perhaps  seem  to  them  monstrous  and  grotesque,  or  at 
best  mere  lumps  of  dirt,  chips  of  rock,  or  fragments  of  crumbling  bone — 
"  always  to  carry  about  with  one  a  key  by  which  the  fair  language  of 
nature,  her  invariable  laws,  her  touching  poetry,  her  solemn  antiquities, 
may  be  deciphered,  while  the  ignorant  behold  only  a  jumble  of  mys- 
teiions  characters." ||     Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  makes  his  Professor 

♦  Belis^o  Medici,  sect.  xvi.  +  Cowper,  The  Task,  book  v. 

X  Art.  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  No.  3  of  that    short-lived  Review^  BerUky^s 
Quarterly  (1859). 
§  £.  B.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  book  vii. 
jl  Art  on  the  British  Association  at  Balmoral  <1 859)  in  Sat,  Review,  viH.  393. 
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wonder  whether  the  hoys  who  live  in  Roxhary  and  Don^iester  (IT.  S.) 
are  ever  moved  to  tears  or  filled  with  silent  awe  as  they  look  upon  the 
rocks  and  fragments  of  *'  pudding-stone'*  that  ahound  in  those  parts. 
He  has  his  suspicions  that  those  hoys  *'  heave  a  stone"  or  *'  fire  a  brick- 
baty"  composed  of  the  conglomerate  just  mentioned,  without  any  more 
teurful  or  philosophical  contemplations  than  boys  of  less  Cavoured  regions 
expend  on  the  same  performance.  Yet  a  lump  of  pudding-stone,  the 
Professor  asserts,  is  a  thing  to  look  at,  to  think  about,  to  study  over,  to 
dream  upon,  to  grow  crazy  with,  to  beat  one's  brains  against.  **  Look 
at  that  pebble  in  it.  From  what  cliff  was  it  broken  ?  On  what  beach 
rolled  by  the  waves  of  what  ocean  ?  How  and  when  imbedded  in  soh 
ooze,  which  itself  became  stone,  and  by-and-by  was  lifited  into  bald 
summits  and  steep  cliffs,  such  as  you  may  see  on  Meeting-boose  Hill  any 
day — yes,  and  mark  the  scratches  on  their  faces  left  when  the  bonlder- 
oarrying  glaciers  planed  the  surface  of  the  continent  with  such  roodi 
tools  that  the  storms  have  not  worn  the  marks  out  of  it  with  all  tihe 
polishing  of  ever  so  many  thousand  years  ?"  So  again  he  refers  us  to  a 
roadside  ditch  or  pool  in  spring-time,  and  bids  us  take  from  it  a  Ut  of 
stick  or  straw  which  has  lain  undisturbed  for  a  while ;  fastened  to  which 
are  some  little  worm-shaped  masses  of  clear  jelly  containing  speek8^-^;g8 
of  a  small  snail-like  shell-fish ;  one  of  which  specks  magnified  proves  to 
be  a  crystalline  sphere  with  an  opaque  mass  in  its  centre.  '^And  while 
you  are  looking,  the  opaque  mass  begins  to  stir,  and  by-and-by  slowly  to 
turn  upon  its  axis  like  a  forming  planet — life  beginning  in  the  microcoam, 
as  in  the  great  worlds  of  the  firmament,  with  the  revolution  that  turns 
the  surface  in  ceaseless  round  to  the  source  of  life  and  light."  A  pebble 
and  the  spawn  of  a  mollusk !  Mysteries  are  common  enough,  at  any 
rate,  the  Professor  concludes,  whatever  the  boys  in  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester think  of  *'  brick-bats"  and  the  spawn  of  creatures  that  live  in 
roadside  puddles.*     To  quote  Mrs.  Browning  again : 

See  the  earth. 

The  body  of  our  body,  the  green  earth, 

Indubitably  human,  like  this  flesh 

And  these  articulated  veins  through  which 

Our  heart  drives  blood !  there's  not  a  flower  of  spring. 

That  dies  ere  June,  but  vaunts  itself  allied 

By  issue  and  symbol,  by  significance 

And  correspondence,  to  that  spirit-world 

Outside  the  limits  of  our  space  and  time. 

Whereto  we  are  bound.    Let  poets  give  it  voice 

With  human  meanings ;  else  they  miss  the  thought, 

And  henceforth  step  down  lower,  stand  confessed 

Instructed  poorly  for  interpreters, — 

Thrown  out  by  an  easy  cowslip  in  the  text,f 

or,  say,  handling  a  primrose  not  so  very  much  better  than  Peter  Bell. 

The  pleasures  of  nature,  it  is  truly  observed,  become  more  vivid  as  our 
internal  store  of  association  becomes  richer,  and  as  we  gain  in  sympathy 
and  in  experience.  '<  Man  does  not  get  much  out  of  a  sunset,  or  a 
landscape,  except  what  he  carries  with  him.  We  draw,  not  upon  the 
outer  but  the  inner  world,  and  the  outer  world  only  supplies  an  occadon 

*  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table,  xi.  f  Aurora  I^gh,  book  v. 
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or  a  key  to  intenial  emotion."  So  writes  an  anonymous  essayist,*  who 
adds,  by  the  way,  that  the  yery  young,  as  a  rule,  have  no  experience  of 
the  pleasure  in  question  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  not  that  nature  is  less 
beautiful  when  the  young  look  at  it,  but  that  they  approach  nature 
empty-handed,  and,  bringing  little  to  her,  get  but  little  in  return.  We 
receive  but  what  we  g^ve,  as  Coleridge  has  it. 

To  persons  with  an  ear  for  music,  it  has  been  remarked  that  sound 
speaks  thoughts  as  truly  as  a  landscape  or  a  flower  is  full  of  expression, 
or  as  the  human  countenance  speaks,  though  no  articulate  sounds  are 
uttered.  "  To  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  musical  organisation  such 
a  notion  may  seem  inexplicable  and  visionary;  yet,  by  a  similar  de- 
fidency,  there  are  minds  so  constituted  that  a  rose  or  a  lily,  the  Cascade 
of  Temi  or  the  Bay  of  Naples,  no  more  awakes  any  special  thought  or 
feeling  in  their  breasts  than  does  a  dusty  road  or  a  meadow  full  of 
ditches."  Whereas,  to  the  true  composerf  and  lover  of  music,  on  the 
contrary,  these  innumerable  combinations  of  concords  and  discords,  these 
successions  of  notes  high  and  low,  express  with  an  inimitable  accuracy 
all  that  multiplicity  of  conceptions  and  feelings  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  entertaining.  '^- All  our  ideas  of  law  and  order,  of  unity  and 
movement,  of  moral  beauty  and  sweetness,  of  human  energy  and  strength 
and  self-reliance  and  tenderness  and  sorrow  and  agony,  with  every 
Tariation  in  the  fleeting  moods  of  the  heart,  find  as  real  and  satisfactory 
a  vehicle  of  utterance  in  the  combinations  of  genuine  music  as  in  the 
pWs  of  Shakspeare  or  the  Psalms  of  David.";]; 

The  sculptor's  marble  suggests  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  a  train  of  reflections 
in  which  he  by  no  means  expects  the  general  body  of  sculptors  to  join 
with  him — for,  indeed,  his  preconceptions  demand  that  a  sculptor  should 
be  even  more  indispensably  a  poet  than  those  who  deal  in  measured  verse 
and  rhyme :  his  material,  or  instrument,  which  serves  him  in  the  stead  of 
shifting  and  transitory  language,  being  a  pure,  white,  undecaying  sub- 
stance, which  ensures  immortality  to  whatever  is  wrought  in  it.  Under 
this  aspect,  to  the  author  of  '*  Transformation,"  marble  assumes  a  sacred 
character ;  and  he  holds  that  no  man  should  dare  to  touch  it  unless  he 
feels  within  himself  a  certain  consecration  and  a  priesthood,  the  only 
evidence  of  which,  for  the  public  eye,  will  be  the  high  treatment  of 
heroic  subjects,  or  the  delicate  evolution  of  spiritual,  through  material 
beauty.  *'  No  idea  such  as  the  foregoing — no  misgivings  suggested  by 
them — probably  troubled  the  self-complacency  of  these  clever  sculptors 
[the  Americans  in  Rome].  Marble,  in  their  view,  had  no  such  sanctity 
as  we  impute  to  it.  It  was  merely  a  sort  of  white  limestone  from 
Carrara,  cut  into  convenient  blocks,  and  worth,  in  that  state,  about  two 
or  three  dollars  per  pound ;  and  it  was  susceptible  of  being  wrought  into 
certun  shapes  (by  their  own  mechanical  ingenuity,  or  that  of  artisans 
in  their  employment),  which  would  enable  them  to  sell  it  again  at  a 
much  higher  flgure.''§     Clever  men,  with  yet  a  family  likeness  to  the 

*  On  Intellectual  Pleasures. 

t  Said  in  reference  to  Mendelssohn,  and  to  his  avowed  experience  of  the  greater 
cU^ess  and  intelligibility  of  music  than  of  words.  **  What  the  music  I  love  ex- 
presses to  me  is  not  thought  too  indefinite  to  be  put  into  words,  but,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  too  dg/int^e."— Letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  Second  Series 
<l833-37). 

X  SaL  Bev.,  vol.  zvii.  p.  230.  §  Transformation,  ch.  xv. 
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Tulgar  mindi  and  booIs  without  refioement,  whose  pereeptwns,  a»  Father 
Prout  sayfly  are  of  that  stunted  nature,  that  thej  can  see  nothing  in  the 
pass  of  ThermopylflB  but  a  gap  for  cattle,  in  the  Forum  hat  a^  eowshedi 
and  for  whom  St  Helena  is  but  a  barren  roek. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqu^, 

which  to  the'stolid  peasant  that  wends  his  way  along  the  Euganeian  lulls 
18  mute  indeed  as  the  grave,  nor  breathes  the  name  of  its  io-dweller.* 

Mr.  Chester,  in  '<  Bamaby  Rudge,"  riding  at  a  tranquil  pace  along  the 
Forest  road,  when  the  trees  are  budding  into  leaf,  goes  glancing  on  amoi^ 
the  trees,  from  sunlight  to  shade  and  back  again — ^looking  about  him, 
certainly,  from  time  to  time,  but  with  no  greater  thought  of  the  day 
or  the  scene,  than  that  he  is  fortunate  (being  choicely  dressed)  to  have 
such  favourable  weather.  And  so  he  '^  went  riding  on,  upon  hie  cheanut 
cob,  as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  his  own  horse,  and  probably  far  less 
sensitive  to  the  many  cheerful  influences  by  which  he  was  8urrounded."f 

Francis  Osbaldistone,  in  his  tour  northwards,  takes  notice  of  the  air  of 
reverence  which  the  Scotch  usually  pay  to  their  distinguished  riven— -the 
Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  and  the  Spey,  being  commonly  named  by 
those  who  live  on  their  banks  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride ;  indeed,  he 
professes  to  have  known  duels  occasioned  by  any  word  of  dispweagement. 
With  this  sort  of  <<  harmless  enthusiasm*'  he,  for  one,  has  no  sort  of 
quarrel ;  so  when  the  Bailie  exclaims,  ^*  That's  the  F<»ih !"  with  the 
proper  tone  of  reverence,  as  tliey  come  upon  that  river  in  their  moonlight 
progress,  Frank  receives  his  friend's  communication  with  becoming 
interest  and  respect ;  whereas  his  body-man,  Andrew  Fairsenrice,  mutters 
a  matter-of-fact  '<  Umph ! — an  he  had  said  that's  the  public-house^  it 
wad  hae  been  mair  to  the  purpose."}; 

It  is  this  same  prosaically  constituted  Andrew  Fairservioe  that  teetifiea 
of  this  same  poetically  disposed  Francis  Osbaldistone,  in  another  chapter, 
that — ^the  converse  of  Peter  Bell — "  he'll  glowr  at  an  auld-warld  barkit 
uk-snag  as  if  it  were  a  queez«madam  in  full  bearing ;  and  a  naked  craig^ 
v?i'  a  bum  jawling  ower't,  is  unto  him  as  a  garden  gamisht  with  flower- 
ing knots  and  choice  pot-herbs."§  Andrew's  vocation  as  a  gardener 
supplies    him  with  something  like  imagery  that  looks  somehow  like 

S)etry — despite  his  intensely  matter-of-faet  temperament  An  for  the 
ailie,  notwithstanding  the  almost  enthusiasm  of  his  note  of  admiration, 
at  once  expressing  it  and  challenging  it,  *'  That  is  the  Fcnrth!"  he-ka 
prosy  body  after  all,  and  knows  it,  and  owns  it.  Hademus  eof^entem. 
When  he  and  Frank,  on  the  road  back  to  Glasgow,  have  lost  view  of 
Loch  Leven,  and  its  superb  amphitheatre  of  mountains^  the  younger 
traveller  cannot  refrain  from  an  outburst  of  delight  at  its  natural 
beauties,  consdous  though  he  be  that  Mr.  Jarvie  is  a  very  uncongenial 
spirit  to  communicate  with  on  such  a  subject.  <<  Ye  are  a  young  gentle* 
man,"  says  the  Bailie,  "  and  an  Englishman,  and  a'  tins  may  be  very  fine 
to  you ;  out  for  me,,  wha  am  a  plain  man,  and  ken  something  o'  the 
different  values  o'  land,  I  wadna  gie  the  finest  sight  we  hae  seen  in  the 
Hielande,  for  the  first  keek  o'  the  Gorbals  o'  Glasgow. 'T| 

*  BeRques  of  Father  Prout,  pp.  45,  46;  ed.  1860. 

!  Bamaby  Budge,  eh.  xxix.  |  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zxviiL 

Ibid^  cL  zzi  II  Ibid.,  ch.  zzxvi. 
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So  (and  yet  not  so;  sic  et  aliter),  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  par  excellence 
Love  Story,  when  Ferdinand  Armine  makes  his  first  entrance  into  the 
streets  of  London,  he  is  enraptured  as  they  seem  each  minute  to  grow 
more  spacious  and  more  brilliant,  and  the  multitude  more  dense  and  ex- 
cited ;  as  palaces,  churches,  squares,  of  imposing  architecture,  rise  before 
him ;  so  that  to  his  unsophisticated  eye  the  route  appears  a  never- 
ending  triumph.  '^  To  the  hackney-coachman,  however,  who  had  no 
imagination,  and  who  was  quite  satiated  with  metropolitan  ezperienee,  it 
only  appeared  that  he  had  an  exceeding  good  fare,  and  that  he  was 
jogging  up  from  Bishopsgate-street  to  Charing-cross."*  Ludgate-hill 
was  a  city  hill  to  him,  and  Temple  Bar  was  a  city  bar  to  him, — and  ^it 
was  notmng  more. 

So  Mr.  Sala  prefaces  his  discursive  essay  on  the  Mall  in  St.  James's 
Park, — ^to  him  a  region  teeming  with  ancient  and  pleasant  memories,—- 
with  the  assumption  that  clownish  readers,  dunder-headed  money-spinners 
wiio  vote  that  books  are  '^  rubbish,"  and  cobweb-brained  fops  who  languidly 
call  them  a  bore,  '<  will  find  in  the  broad  smooth  Mall,  just  a  Mall^ 
broad  and  smooth,  and  nothing  more" f— or  at  best,  and  for  practical 
purposes,  a  short  cut  from  Marylebone  to  Westminster. 

The  novelists  are  fond  of  introducing  a  walker  or  rider  through  sylvan 
or  hilly  districts,  and  of  describing  his  susceptibility  or  apathy  to  the 
attractions  of  the  scene.  We  have  glanced  at  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  in  the 
Highlands,  and  at  Mr.  Chester  in  the  Forest.  Here  again  we  have  Lord 
Lytton's  banker  riding  along  green  lanes  on  a  summer's  day.  He  rides 
slowly,  for  the  day  is  hot.  The  face  of  the  country,  it  is  suggested,  so  fair 
and  smiling,  might  have  tempted  others  to  linger  by  the  way ;  but  our 
hard  and  practical  man  of  the  world  is  more  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture than  by  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  **  He  did  not  look  upon 
Nature  with  the  eye  of  imagination  ;  perhaps  a  railroad,  had  it  then  and 
there  existed,  would  have  pleased  him  better  than  the  hanging  woods,  the 
shadowy  valleys,  and  the  changeful  river  that  from  time  to  time  beauti- 
fied the  landscape  on  either  side  the  road."  But,  after  all.  Lord  Lytton 
submits  that  in  the  affected  admiration  for  Nature  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
hypocrisy;  and  he  expresses  his  conviction^  that  not  one  person  in  a 
mmdred  cares  for  what  lies  by  the  side  of  a  road,  so  long  as  the  road 
itself  is  good,  and  the  hills  are  levelled,  and  turnpikes  cheap. — Take^ 
again,  Cnrrer  Bell's  Maloue,  doggedly  pursuing  his  way  hy  night — not 
a  man  given  to  close  observation  of  Nature,  whose  changes  ''  passed,  for 
the  most  part,  unnoticed  by  him  :  he  could  walk  miles  on  the  most 
varying  April  day,  and  never  see  the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth  and 
heaven  ;  never  mark  when  a  sunbeam  kissed  the  hill-tops,  making  them 
smile  clear  in  green  light,  or  when  a  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding 
liieir  crests  with  the  low-hanging,  dishevelled  tresses  of  a  cloud«"§  Miss 
Sinddon  pictures  James  Conyers  gazing  into  the  long  glades  of  Hellish 
Park,  where  the  low  sunlight  is  flickering  upon  waving  fringes  of  fern—* 
following  with  his  listless  glance  the  wandering  intricacies  of  the  under- 
wood, until  they  lead  his  weary  eyes  away  to  distant  patches  of  blue 

*  Henrietta  Temple:  a  Love  Story,  ch.  viL 
t  Twice  Round  the  Clock,  p.  69. 

Ernest  Maltravers,  book  iv.  ch.  ix. 

Shirley,  ch.  L 
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water,  that  slowly  change  to  opal  and  rose-colour  in  the  declining  light 
**  He  saw  all  these  things  with  a  lazy  apathy,  which  had  no  power  to 
recognise  their  beauty,  or  inspire  one  latent  thrill  of  gratitude  to  Him 
who  made  them.  He  had  better  have  been  blind ;  surely  he  had  better 
have  been  blind."*  In  this  respect  the  handsome  trainer  is  the  pro- 
nounced inferior  of  his  brutish  helper,  the  *'  Softy" — in  the  semi-dark- 
ness of  whose  soul  there  is  said  to  have  been  some  glimmer  of  that  light 
which  was  altogether  wanting  in  Mr.  James  Conyers ;  for  Steeve  Har- 
graves,  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  '*  felt  that  these  things  were  beautiful  :** 
— the  flickering  shadows  of  the  evergreens  on  the  grass ;  the  song  of  a 
skylark  too  lazy  to  soar,  and  content  to  warble  among  the  bushes ;  the 
rippling  sound  of  a  tiny  waterfall  far  away  in  the  wood, — "  made  a  Ian- 
guAge  of  which  he  only  understood  a  few  straggling  syllables  here  and 
there,  but  which  was  not  altogether  a  meaningless  jargon  to  him,  as  it 
was  to  the  trainer ;  to  whose  mind  Holborn-hill  would  have  conveyed  as 
much  of  the  sublime  as  the  untrodden  pathways  of  the  Jung&an.''t  If 
the  '*  Softy"  had  more  than  a  little  of  the  Caliban  about  him,  Caliban's 
susceptibility  to  island  beauties — witness  his  descriptive  lines  in  the 
Tempest — may  be  in  a  measure  included.  But  the  trainer,  except  for 
his  Antinous  face,  is  a  Peter  Bell.  He  belongs  to  the  people  stigma- 
tised by  Dr.  Boyd  as  utterly  unimpressionable  by  the  influences  of  fine-* 
scenery ;  who  live  perhaps  for  long  years  where  Nature  has  done 
best  with  wood  and  rock  and  river,  but  in  whom,  on  the  closest  ac- ' 
quaintance,  one  cannot  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  the  mightilj 
ful  touch  (as  it  would  be  to  many)  which  has  been  unceasingly  Uicl  upon 
them  through  all  that  time.;]: 

Miss  Ferrier  rightly  says  of  two  of  the  characters  in  her  Highkuid— H 
story,  that  **  certainly  Glenroy  and  Benbowie  did  not  seem  in  charactei 
with  the  scenery,  as  they  were  borne  along  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue^v^ 
waters,"  which  reflected  the  magnificent  panorama  of  hills.    But  Glenroy — 
and  Benbowie  cared  for  none  of  these  things — ^though  the  woods  andL 
waters,  hills  and  dales,  suggested  ideas  to  them,  such  as  they  were,  as» 
they  sailed  along.     "  The  crystal  depths  of  the  limpid  waters  over  whicb. 
the  sun  was  shedding  its  noonday  efiPulgence,  suggested  to  their  minds^ 
images  of  herrings,  fat,  fresh,  or  salted,  with  their  accompaniments  o^ 
casks,  nets,  and  busses;  the  mountains  in  their  stern  glory,  with  thttir 
lights  and  shadows,  and  lonely  recesses,  to  them  showed  forth  heath^ 
burning,  sheep-walks,  black-faced  wedders,  and  wool."     So  when  thes^ 
Arcades  ambo  touch  the  shore  of  Inch  Orran,  they  break  into  no  idl» 
raptures  about  the  water-plants,  the  fern,  the  wild  flowers,  the  tall  fi»x^ 
glove,  the  grey  rocks  and  bright  mossy  stones,  half  hid  beneath  the  broad—' 
leafed  coltsfoot,  that  form  the  rich  and  variegated  foreground ;  ^*  for  the^ 
were  casting  searching  looks  for '  black  tang'  and  '  yellow  tang,'  ancL 
*bell  wrack'  and  *  jagged  wrack,'  and  such  other  ingredients  as  enteir 
into  the  composition  of  that  valuable  commodity  called  kelp."§     Pm— 
bably  neither  of  that  dual  number  would  greatly  have  objected  to  join  im. 
the  candid  confession  ascribed  by  Mrs.  Southey  to 

♦  Aurora  Floyd,  ch.  xxi.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  xxii. 

X  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson,  ch.  xi. 
§  Destiny,  ch.  vii. 
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One  who  says  plainly — "  I  confess  to  me 
Painting's  but  coloar'd  canvas.  Music  noise. 
And  Poetry  prose  spoilt ;  those  rural  scenes 
Whereon  yo«  gaze  enraptured,  nothing  more 
Than  hill,  and  dale,  and  water,  wooded  well 
With  stout  oak  timber  groaning  for  the  axe."* 

A.  K.  n.  B.  waxes  wroth  over  his  experiences  of  unimpressioQable 
people,  usually  with  high  cheek-bones,  smoke-dried  complexions,  and 
disagreeable  voices  ;  who  think  Mr.  Tennyson  a  fool,  and  tell  you  that 
they  cannot  understand  him,  in  a  tone  that  conveys  that  in  their  judg- 
ment nobody  can.  ^'  I  have  known  men  who  declared  honestly  that 
they  did  not  think  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  least  a  more  solemn 
place  than  a  red-brick  meeting-house  with  a  flat  ceiling,  and  with  its 
inner  walls  chastely  whitewashed,  or  papered  with  a  paper  representing 
yellow  marble."f  His  acquaintance  with  such  ^^  individuals"  (a  favourite 
word  of  his)  was  not  likely  to  add  materially  to  the  Recreations  of  our 
Country  Parson ;  and  he  mentions  that  by  mutual  consent  it  speedily 
ceased. 

Tour  model  Manchester  man,  as  depicted  by  that  other  clerical  essayist 
on  Fraser*s  staff,  who  styles  himself  *'  A  Manchester  Man,"  is  one  who, 
*'  like  Peter  Bell,  sees  things  as  they  are."  If  he  examined  the  coat  in 
which  Nelson  died  at  Trafalgar,  he  would  wonder  (Mr.  Lamb  goes  on  to 
say)  whether  it  were  of  West  of  England  or  Bradford  manufacture.  Of 
the  Duke's  despatch-box  he  would  say,  that  it  was  worth  so  much  as 
''old  materials."  If  told  of  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  he  would 
inquire  whether  it  were  gilt  or  bronzed.  "  If  he  saw  the  mummy  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  he  would  pronounce  oracularly  that  the  wrapper  was  flax, 
not  cotton."! 

Of  Goethe  at  Strasburg,  in  1770,  his  biographer  well  says,  that  to 
him  pictures  meant  something;  they  were  realities  to  him,  because  he 
had  the  true  artistic  nature ;  whereas  "  to  the  French  architects,  as  to 
the  Strasburg  officials,  pictures  were  pictures — ornaments  betokening 
more  or  less  luxury  and  taste,  flattering  the  eye,  but  never  touching  the 
80ul."§  In  another  place,  Goethe's  biographer  incidentally  criticising 
Leasing  and  his  tendency  to  realism,  observes  that  the  author  of  the 
"Laokoon"  loved  a  beautiful  landscape,  but  German  though  he  was, 
never  felt  any  of  the  soft  sadness  and  mystic  witchery  felt  by  moderns ; 
that  he  looked  on  Nature  as  a  Greek  looked  on  her,  seeing  nothing 
behind  the  panorama.  ||  Referring  later  again  to  Goethe's  study  of 
anatomy,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  declared  how  legible  the  book 
of  Nature  was  becoming  to  him,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks,  by  the  way,  "  But 
there  are  minds,  and  these  form  the  majority,  to  whom  dry  bones  are  dry 
bones,  and  nothing  more."*|[  His  own  genial  researches  in  science  have 
been  of  a  kind  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge,  or  rather  to  secure  him 
against  its  ever  being  made. 

*  The  Birthday,  by  Caroline  Bowles,  part  ii.  p.  105. 

t  A  Beminiscence  of  the  Old  Time. 

t  Free  Thoughts  on  Many  Subjects,  by  a  Manchester  Man. 

S  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe,  book  IL  ch.  v. 

II  Id.  ibid.,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  %  Ibid.,  book  v.  ch.  vi. 
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MOKTIFICATI(»r.      A  GOOD  LB8W»r  NOT  TAKBT  TO  BKABT. 

In  this  Dot  very  safe  state  of  mind,  Sophia  Larpent  made  her  debut  in 
LoDdon.  Of  course  her  circle  was  limited,  for  her  own  famOy  had  never 
resided  in  town,  and  Mr.  Larpent  had  not  cared  to  mingle  much  in 
society,  confining  himself  principally  to  that  of  bis  own  connexions,  orc^ 
those  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate  in  consequence  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  the  numerous  undertakings  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  most  of  which  related  to  charitable  institutions. 

He  was  a  director  of  more  than  one  hospital ;  of  a  society  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  clergymen,  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  artisans,  of  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  a 
ragged  school  society,  of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  ditto  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals ;  of  a  charitable  loan  society,  whidi 
took  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  as  he  was  the  only  directed 
who  gave  anything  but  his  name,  and  there  were  but  few  subscribers  to 
it ;  and,  lastly,  of  various  missionary  societies — viz.  to  China,  Thibet^ 
Borneo,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Terra  dd 
Fuego,  and  the  gold  coast  of  Afirica ;  thus  embracing  a  great  portion  of 
the  circuit  of  the  world  in  his  pious  exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

It  was  no  wonder  that,  with  these  multifarious  engagements  wad  self- 
constituted  duties,  Mr.  Larpent  had  no  time  to  look  after  his  wife  or  her 
doings.  She  was  consequently  free  to  do  whatever  she  pleased.  She 
was  pleased  to  spend  a  good  portion  of  her  day  in  shopping,  paying  long 
visits  to  her  milliner,  and  lounging  at  Howell  and  James's.  Of  course 
buying  finery  and  pretty  trifles  of  which  she  had  no  need. 

But  where  was  Sir  Jasper  Dillon  ?  In  vain  she  haunted  Regent-streeti 
Bond-street,  and  Pall-mall;  in  vain  she  went  to  the  public  places  which 
were  open — no  Sir  Jasper  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  young  dame  was 
setting  ill  from  **  hope  deferred,"  when  one  day  Mr.  Larpent  came  home 
nom  his  club  with  the  stunning  intelligence  that  the  rich  baronet  had 
eloped  with  a  popular  young  actress,  and  carried  her  off  in  his  yacht  to 
the  Mediterranean,  if  not  to  Constantinople ! 

Here  was  a  crusher  to  Mrs.  Larpent's  undefined  hopes  and  projects, 
for  she  had  not  formed  any  plan  in  regard  to  her  acquaintance  with  him; 
to  see  him  as  frequently  as  possible,  to  ride  with  him  in  the  morning,  and 
probably  to  waltz  with  him  at  evening  parties,  was  the  amount  of  the 
expectations  she  had  formed  respecting  him.  Nothing  absolutely  wrong 
had  entered  her  mind ;  she  certainly  was  innocent  of  all  idea  of  eloping 
with  Sir  Jasper,  or  doing  anything  which  might  lead  to  an  elopement; 
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bat  she  did  not  reflect  that  a  married  woman  errs  when  she  allows  her 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  her  own  family. 
There  may  be  no  positive  vice,  but  a  vicious  tendency  assuredly  exists, 
and  if  not  stifled,  destroyed  in  its  early  stage,  it  may  grow  into  a  state  of 
feeling  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  subdue. 

Notwithstanding  his  escapade,  her  acquaintance  of  a  fortnight  still  held 
his  place  in  her  recollection,  but  she  was  not  so  deeply  smitten  as  not  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  life  in  town.  All  was  going  on  smoothly, 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  runaway  returned  to  his  accus- 
tomed haunts  and  accustomed  habits.  He  was  received  very  cordially  by 
his  former  associates  among  the  men,  and  graciously,  upon  the  whole,  by 
his  acquaintances  among  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Larpent  met  him  at  the  house  of  the  very  lady,  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  cousin,  at  whose  abode  in  the  country  she  had  been  introduced 
to  him. 

How  her  heart  fluttered,  and  how  her  cheek  became  red  and  pale  by 
turns  as  she  beheld  him !  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rise  from  her  seat, 
and  fly  across  the  room  to  him ;  but  she  constrained  herself  to  remain 
quiet,  for  she  had  sense  enough  to  fear  a  scene.  She  watched  him,  how- 
ever, eagerly ;  at  length  she  saw  him  draw  the  arm  of  his  hostess,  Lady 
Mary  Thomhill,  within  his,  and  make  a  progress  round  the  room,  bow- 
iDg  respectfully  to  some,  stopping  to  say  a  few  words  to  others,  and 
passing  loftily  by  those  who  did  not  seem  to  recognise  him ;  but  these 
were  ladies  who  were  very  particular^  or  ladies  who  had  no  daughters  to 
marry. 

At  last  he  and  Lady  Mary  approached  .the  part  of  the  salon  where 
Mrs.  Larpent  was  sitting ;  she  actually  trembled,  and  yet  in  the  tremor 
there  was  a  thrill  of  joy.  How  gracefully  he  moved !  how  handsome  he 
was !  and  though  he  had  been  such  a  sinner,  how  charmed  she  felt  to  see 
him  again ! 

But  he  passed  her  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  recognition — not  a 
glance  showed  that  he  had  the  slightest  recollection  of  her,  and  Lady 
Mary's  spitefully  triumphaot  look  evinced  her  satisfaction  at  the  gay 
Lothario's  oblivion  of  "  the  little  rustic,"  of  whom  she  had  once  felt  some 
jealous  fears. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  poor  Sophia ;  but  if  she  had  laid  the  lesson 
to  heart,  that  moment  would  have  been  a  fortunate  one  for  her :  it  would 
have  subdued  her  vanity,  and  checked  her  folly,  and  taught  her  how 
utterly  worthless  is  any  apparent  regard  which  is  not  based  on  respect 
and  esteem. 

She  was  struggling  hard  to  conceal  her  mortification,  when  Richard 
Arlington  was  brought  up  and  introduced  to  her  by  an  acquaintance  of 
his  and  hers.  Richard  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man,  with  easy  and 
pleasant  manners.  He  speedily  got  into  conversation  with  the  lady,  and 
paid  her  a  few  adroit  compliments,  which  were  very  acceptable  after  her 
grievous  disappointment.  But  she  could  not  get  over  her  chagrin,  and 
expressing  a  wish  to  go,  Richard  escorted  her  down-stairs,  sent  to  call 
her  carriag<e,  and  handed  her  into  it.  Small  attentions  these,  but  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  him,  poor  young  man ! 

He  and  Mrs.  Larpent  did  not  then,  however,  meet  often ;  he  only  saw 
her  at  the  last  Phillmrmonic  Concert,  and  at  a  pic-nic  at  Richmond;  for 

n2 
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ererybody  knows  that  pie-nics  and  whitebait  dinners  always  mark  the  hg 
end  of  the  season.  Neither  of  them  had  made  any  impression  on  the 
other,  therefore  neither  felt  the  slightest  pang  when  the  usual  period  of 
migration,  and  the  temporary  break  up  of  London  society,  arrired. 

Sophia  could  not  get  over  her  vexation  at  Sir  Jasper  Dillon's  real  or 
pretended  oblivion  of  her ;  and  she  was  furious  at  Lady  Mary's  conduct. 
So  angry  was  she,  that  she  could  not  help  complaining  of  her  to  Mr. 
Larpent. 

*<  That  wife  of  your  cousin,  Mr.  Thomhill,"  she  said  to  her  husband  at 
breakfast,  for  they  still  sometimes  took  that  meal  together,  '^  is  a  very 
disagreeable  woman;  she  treats  me  with  the  utmost  rudeness,  I  cannot 
imagine  why.  She  seems  to  look  upon  me  as  a  mere  nobody,  quite 
beneath  her  notice.  To  be  sure  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  but  my 
father  is  of  a  good  and  ancient  family,  and  my  mother  was  the  gprand- 
daughter  of  an  earl,  and  none  of  us  ever  swindled  anybody.  Her  fiither, 
the  old  earl,  died  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  her  brother  can't  show 
his  face  in  England  until  some  of  these  debts  are  paid.  If  your  cousin, 
Mr.  Thomhill,  had  not  married  that  Lady  Mary,  she  would  now  be 
living  on  soup  maigre  and  frogs  in  some  remote  part  of  France  instead 
of  sporting  her  diamonds  and  showing  her  rouged  cheeks  and  painted 
eyelids  and  eyebrows  wherever  she  can  exhibit  them  here  in  England." 

Sophy  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  Mr.  Larpent,  who  was  amazed  at 
her  unusual  volubility,  and  could  not  get  a  woid  edged  in  before, 
exclaimed : 

"  Rude  to  you,  my  dear !  I  am  surprised  and  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  think 
it  must  be  your  fancy ;  but  if  she  really  annoys  you,  I  will  speak  to  Goy, 
and  I  am  certain  he  will  make  a  point  of  her  treating  you  properly." 

"  Oh  no !  please  don't— don't — Marmaduke !  I  should  not  like  a  . 
word  said  to  Mr.  Thomhill ;  he  is  always  very  kind,  but  he  can't  help  his  - 
wife's  ill  nature,  and  she  would  only  ridicule  me." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear;  if  you  don't  wish  it,  I  won't." 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  wish,  though,  Marmaduke.  I  think,  as  I  am 
not  riding  now,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  my  horse  to  Craig  Court; 
it  is  only  taking  up  the  groom's  time,  and  eating  oats  uselessly  in  town. 
Pray  send  it  into  the  country,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Mr.  Larpent  was  much  pleased  at  his  wife's  consideration,  and  agreed 
readily  to  her  proposal.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  pleased 
had  he  known  her  real  motive  for  sending  away  her  horse — that  she  did 
not  care  whether  it  ate  oats  uselessly  or  not,  but  she  wished  to  disappoint 
Lady  Mary  Thomhill,  who  had  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
borrowing  her  horse.  It  was  a  showy  but  gentle  creature,  whOe  Lady 
Mary's  own  horse  was  heavy-looking,  and  sometimes  not  very  manage- 
able. 

**  Now  for  my  revenge,"  thought  Mrs.  Larpent ;  and,  as  she  expected, 
a  servant  came  the  day  after  with  Lady  Mary's  compliments,  and  would 
Mrs.  Larpent  lend  her  ladyship  her  horse,  as  she  was  going  to  take  a 
ride  in  the  Park  with  Sir  Jasper  Dillon. 

Sophy  was  delighted  to  send  back  word  that  she  could  not  lend  Lady 
Mary  her  horse,  as  it  had  been  sent  oif  early  that  moraing  to  Craig 
Court. 

**  Now  she  may  break  her  neck  if  she  likes  riding  that  obstinate  brut» 
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of  hers.  She  won't  appear  to  such  advantage  as  she  would  have  done  on 
my  horse,  hut  she  shall  ne?er  mount  that  again  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lar-* 
pent,  in  high  glee. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Larpent  was  driving  in  the  Park  with  her 
relation,  Lady  Clarissa.  Among  the  gentlemen  leaning  over  the  railings 
was  Sir  Jasper  Dillon,  and  he  bowed  as  their  carriage  slowly  passed  him. 
Sophy  did  not  know  whether  the  bow  was  to  her  or  to  Lady  Clarissa, 
though  she  saw  him  look  at  her ;  but  neither  lady  took  the  least  notice 
of  him,  and  Sophy  observed  that  his  brow  darkened,  and  an  angry  ex- 
pression flitted  over  his  countenance. 

''  That  man  has  a  vast  deal  of  assurance,*'  said  Lady  Clarissa.  ''  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  notice  his  bow.  If  ladies  of  respectability  would  only  cut 
uie  acquaintance  of  gentlemen  when  they  make  themselves  notorious,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  society.  I  am  some  years  older  than 
you,  Sophia — ^let  me  advise  you  never  to  encourage  men  or  women  who 
parade  their  vice  before  the  world  with  unblushing  effrontery.  I  am 
afraid  Lady  Mary  Thomhill  will  singe  her  wings  if  she  is  seen  so  much 
with  that  Sir  Jasper. " 

.  "  I  don't  care  how  far  she  commits  herself,"  replied  Sophy,  "  but  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  disgrace  were  to  fall  upon  poor  Mr.  Thornhill ;  he 
is  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  Have  you  heard  what  has  become  of  the 
young  actress  who  eloped  with  Sir  Jasper?" 

^*  Some  people  say  that  he  transferred  her  to  the  harem  of  a  wealthy 
pasha ;  others,  that  he  left  her  under  the  protection  of  an  Italian  noble- 
man, poor  girl !  There  is  a  sad  career  before  her  in  any  case,"  remarked 
Lady  Clarissa;  "and  her  having  become  that  man's  victim  has  been 
terrible  for  her  unfortunate  bedridden  mother,  who  was  dependent  upon 
her  for  support." 

''  How  can  that  Lady  Mary  patronise  such  a  wretch?"  cried  Mrs.  Lar- 
pent, apparently  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation. 

"  We  must  charitably  hope  that  she  thinks  only  of  amusing  the  pass- 
ing hour,"  replied  her  companion;  "but  she  forgets  that  when  the 
breath  of  scandal  taints  a  lady's  character,  it  is  touch  and  go  with  her 
reputation.  In  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  there  is  pardon  for  all  repent- 
ant sinners ;  but  by  the  harsher  laws  of  man,  the  woman  who  brings  dis- 
grace upon  herself  and  her  family  can  never,  never  be  forgiven." 


XL 

CONTEBSATIONS  IN  EAT0NH3QUABE. 

Having  seen  what  were  the  antecedents  of  Mrs.  Larpent,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  her  subsequent  career.  Yet  she  really  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  nothing  to  urge  her  into  the  neglect  of  her  duties  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother. 

It  is  a  sad  spectacle  that  of  a  lady  with  every  domestic  comfort,  sur- 
■landed  by  luxury,  with  a  most  indulgent  and  trusting  husband,  with 
children  looking  to  her  as  their  guide  and  hope,  poor  innocent  creatures ! 
^th  an  excellent  position  in  society,  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
>£  high  respectability,  casting  away  all  the  blessings  the  God  of  Mercy 
Uid  showered  upon  her.     For  what?     A  wild  chimera — a  vicious  incli- 
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nation — a  morbid  feeling  of  dislike  to  her  husl>and,  and  weariness  of 
those  duties  which  ought  to  have  been  equally  her  pleasnre  and  her 
pride! 

What  a  state  of  mind  that  woman  must  be  in  who  knows  what  is  right 
jet  does  what  is  wrong !  What  a  dreadful  fate  for  her  victims,  who  are 
sacrificed  without  regret,  without  remorse,  to  the  Molock  of  her  Vanity ! 
The  outer  world  may  shrug  its  shoulders  .and  sneer  at  her,  but  she  lives 
under  the  protection  of  her  husband  ;  she  gives  recherche  dinner-parties, 
therefore  they  do  not  break  with  her.  She  is  not  sent  to  Coventry  at 
once,  as  she  ought  to  be ;  therefore  her  power  of  doing  evil  remains.  And 
the  relations  of  the  favourite,  or  the  cavali^re  servente  of  the  time  being, 
dare  not  say  a  word,  for  fear  of  injuring  one  who  is  dear  to  them. 
Wincing  under  the  woman's  influence  over  a  member  of  their  family,  they 
are  forced  to  be  dumb.  Despising  and  naturally  disliking  her,  they  must 
be  civU  to  her,  and,  for  his  sake,  pretend  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
her. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Arlington  family  in  rgard  to  Mrs.  Larpent 
^at  least,  of  most  of  that  family,  for  there  were  some  few  of  them  who 
were  either  too  obtuse  or  too  indifferent  to  care  about  her  improper  in- 
fluence over  Richard.  His  father  was  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  by 
Richard's  intimacy  with  '*  the  Larpents."  It  was  a  maxim  of  his  that  a  • 
young  man  must  either  have  c'ood  society  or  bad. 

'*  And  so,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  ''  we  should  be  very  glad  that« 
Richard  find  sufficient  attraction  in  the  society  of  a  lady  in  his  own  rank 
of  life,  a  well  brought  up  and  well-educated  lady,  which  keeps  him  fron 
forming  low  and  vicious  connexions.  Richard  is  a  good-looking  young  ,^_^ 
man,  with  money  at  his  command  ;  he  must  be,  therefore,  surrounded  by^i^c 
temptations,  and  of  course  must  have  plenty  of  bad  examples  among  hisiS-KJ 
brother-officers.  Military  men  are  not  celebrated  for  their  steadiness  ^  iss 
and  so  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larpent  for  the^^^ 
friendly  manner  in  which  they  receive  him." 

'<  Ladies  can  be  bad  as  well  as  women  of  the  lower  classes,"  replia 
Mrs.  Arlington. 

"  But,  my  dear !  surely  you  don't  mean  to  affirm  that  Mrs.  Larpent  1 
a-f-a  bad  woman !" 

«<  No^not  decidedly — a  bad  woman — in  the  broadest  acceptation  oft'^^a 
the  term;  but  I  don't  call  her  good,  A  married  woman,  who  runs  after^iK^ 
a  young  man  as  she  does  after  Richard,  can't  be  called  very  correct  in  h&rw^ 
conduct." 

<'  But  her  husband  is  just  as  partial  to  him  as  she  is,"  urged  Mr..^"^ 
Arlington.  

*<Mr.  Larpent  is  a  very  worthy  man,"  replied  Mrs.  Arlington,  •^but^^K 
a  bit  of  a  noodle." 

♦«  Well,  I  don't  see  this,  Nelly— I  really  don't  see  this,  and  I  thinfcr 
you  must  have  got  some  spite  against  these  Larpents,  or  perhaps  the  girl^- 
have,  and  you  have  taken  your  cue  from  them.  I  consider  RicharS 
fottunate  in  having  such  safe  and  pleasant  friends." 

^<  Safe  1"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Arlington  to  herself,  as  her  husband  left  tho 
room.  "  Arlington  is  as  great  a  noodle  as  Mr.  Larpent ;  he  does  not 
see  an  inch  beyond  his  nose !" 

Mr.  Arlington  was  not  far  wrong  about  his  wife  and  daughters  haying 
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taken  a  spite  against  Mrs.  Larpent.  Aurelia  and  Eleanor  could  not 
forgive  that  lady  for  having  prevented  Richard  from  escorting  them  to 
Plymouth  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  there,  to  which  they  had  been 
so  anxious  to  go ;  Fanny  found  out  that  Mrs.  Larpent  had  applied  the 
^ominious  term  of  "  old  maid"  to  her ;  Cornelia  suspected  that  Mrs. 
Larpent  had  ridiculed  the  Reverend  Septimus  Severin;  and  Letitia  was 
always  inclined  to  be  severe  on  the  actions  of  others. 

**  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  <'  that  that  Mrs.  Larpent  had  fixed  on 
any  other  young  man  than  poor  Richard  for  her  cher  ami,  or  Tami  de 
maison.     She  makes  quite  a  slave  of  him,  poor  fellow  !" 

**  You  need  not  commiserate  him  so  much,  I  think,"  said  Letitia ;  **  he 
seems  a  willing  slave,  at  any  rate.  I  had  hoped,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  girl.  Miss  FitzHenry,  who  has  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
tiiat  he  would  have  thrown  Mrs.  Larpent  overboard,  and  attached  himself 
to  her.  She  is  a  nice-looking  girl,  and  her  money  is  quite  at  her  own 
command,  or  will  be  very  soon  at  least,  for  she  will  be  twenty-one  on  her 
next  birthday.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  rather  likes  Richard,  she  seems 
so  pleased  to  dance  with  him,  and  when  he  joined  her  the  other  day  in 
the  Park,  she  got  rid  of  all  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  Hocking  round 
her,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  him." 

"These  Irish  girls,*'  said  Maria,  "are  veri/  frank;  they  think  nothing 
of  meeting  a  man  half  way." 

**  You  had  better  say  meeting  him  three-quarters  of  the  way,  Maria, 
then  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth,"  remarked  Letitia. 

''  I  would  not  care  if  she  met  him  every  inch  of  the  way,**  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  *'  so  she  cut  out  Mrs.  Larpent,  and  bestowed  her  fortune  upon 
Richard." 

"  Depend  on  it,"  said  Letitia,  "  the  Larpent  woman  will  never  give 
him  a  chance  of  marrying  the  thirty-thousand  pounder,  or  any  one  else. 
He  ventured  to  take  a  ride  the  other  morning  with  Miss  FitzHenry,  and 
I  conclude,  not  having  presented  himself  in  Wilton-crescent  for  his  daily 
orders,  the  vigilant  dame  came  forth  with  two  of  the  children  {ind  their 
nurse,  and  possibly  suspecting  some  little  wandering  on  Richard's  part, 
i^e  perambulated  the  walks,  both  on  the  side  of  the  carriage-road  and 
the  ride,  until  she  discovered  him.  Fanny  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
Park  at  the  time,  and  we  saw  her  shake  her  finger  in  a  threatening  way 
at  him.     He  will  never  dare  to  ride  with  Miss  FitzHenry  again." 

**  He  had  better  look  sharp  if  he  should  be  thinking  of  her,"  observed 
Eleanor.  *'  A  girl  with  her  money,  though  she  is  not  a  millionnaire,  will 
have  plenty  of  admirers  and  offers." 

Little  did  Eleanor  guess,  when  she  made  this  speech,  how  Miss  Fitz- 
Henry's  fortune  would  affect  her  own  future  prospects — or,  at  least, 
fancied  prospects. 

Had  Richard  Arlington,  as  his  sisters  wished,  given  up  his  quiet  little 
liaison  with  Mrs.  Larpent,  and  enlisted  himself  tout  bonnement  among 
the  ranks  of  the  young  Irish  lady's  admirers,  with  her  apparent  pro- 
clivities towards  him,  he  might  probably  have  carried  the  day  and  won 
^e  heiress.  What  a  difference  this  would  have  made  to  himself,  if  not  to 
Uiother  member  of  his  family. 

How  blind  we  often  are  to  our  own  good  !  Working  in  the  dark  like 
iHQles— ybut,  alas!  not  like  moles  bringing  our  work  to  a  successful  issue! 
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Richard  ArliDgton  just  paid  enough  attention  to  Miss  FitzHeniy  to 
awaken  her  susceptibility,  and  create  for  him  some  interest  in  her  mind. 
Had  he  followed  up  the  matter,  there  seemed  every  promise  of  success  for 
him,  and  had  he  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him.  He 
would  have  married  a  pretty,  good-humoured  girl,  with  a  tolerably  large 
fortune.  She  was  not  very  bright,  but  neither  was  he,  and  they  might 
have  got  on  extremely  well  together.  But  Mrs.  Larpent's  jealousy  and 
selfishness  came,  like  a  withering  blight,  between  them. 

God  help  the  poor  young  man  who  is  led  in  chains  by  a  married 
woman  !  She  becomes  his  evil  genius — she  cares  not  how  she  sacrifices 
his  best  interests,  his  respectability  in  the  present,  his  hopes,  hb  prospects 
in  the  future.  She  is  a  moral  murderer!  Can  a  stronger  term  be 
used? 

Miss  Fanny  had  opened  her  mother's  eyes  to  the  eligibility  of  Miss 
FitzHenry  as  a  daughter-in-law ;  and  that  worthy  matron  was  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  to  secure  the  young  lady  and  her  fortune  for  her 
eldest  son.     * 

"  We  must  ask  her,  and  the  lady  who  is  her  companion,  or  chaperone, 
to  dinner,  Fanny,''  she  said.  '<  A  dinner-party  will  be  better  than  an 
evening  one,  for  we  need  only  have  a  select  few,  and  Mrs.  Larpent  can 
be  excluded.  I  must  get  Richard  to  fix  on  a  day,  and  keep  himself  dis- 
engaged.    He  must  really  promise  to  come." 

'*  He  will  promise  fast  enough,"  replied  Fanny.  ^*  But  will  he  keep 
his  promise  P  If  Mrs.  Larpent  discovers  that  Miss  FitzHenry  is  to  be 
here,  she  will  find  some  other  engagement  for  him,  and  as  Richard  tells 
ber  everything,  I  don't  see  how  the  fact  can  be  kept  from  her." 

**  I  will  manage  that,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington.  **  I'm  pretty  sure 
Richard  is  in  want  of  money,  and  he  shan't  have  a  shilling  until  the 
dinner-party  is  over,  and  he  has  done  his  duty." 

She  mentioned  the  matter  to  Richard  that  very  afternoon. 

"  Humph !"  exclaimed  Richard,  making  a  wry  face.  ^'  Marrying  is  a 
very  serious  afiPair,  mother.  I  can  understand  running  off  with  a  pretty 
girl  whom  one  loves  to  distraction,  but  I  don't  know  any  such  adorable 
damsel.  As  to  little  FitzHenry,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  her. 
If  I  were  to  swear  it  until  I  were  black  in  the  face,  I  could  not  make  her 
believe  me  sincere.  She's  not  quite  a  fool,  and  she  would  soon  enough 
find  out  the  difierence  between  pretence  and  reality." 

'*  Do  you  suppose,"  answered  Mrs.  Arlington,  '*  that  any  one  among 
the  gentlemen  who  swarm  round  her,  and  pay  her  attention,  care  a  straw 
for  herself?  It  is  her  money  they  all  want,  and  of  course  they  most  take 
her  into  the  bargain.  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  you  have  made 
a  favourable  impression  upon  her.  Follow  it  up,  my  boy — follow  it  up ! 
You  are  always  in  hot  water  about  money  ;  this  marriage  will  set  you  at 
ease  upon  that  point,  and  as  you  do  not  care  for  anybody  else^  there 
won't  be  much  difficulty  in  your  making  up  your  mind  to  marry  Miss 
FitzHenry.  If  you  were  much  attached  to  another  girl — a  girl  who, 
however  charming  and  accomplished,  was  too  poor  for  you  to  marry,  I 
admit  it  would  be  a  bitter  pill  to  take  this  young  Irish  lady ;  but  as  yon 
don't  care  for  anybody " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Richard,  interrupting 
her;  "  perhaps  I  do  care  for  somebody." 
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**  It  is  not  possible,  Richard,  or  you  would  not  be  so  much  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Larpent.  You  are  quite  under  her  thumb;  it  is  a  sad  pity.  But 
you  know  you  can't  marry  her  unless  you  make  away  with  her  husband, 
and  I  don't  think  you  would  administer  poison  to  hiin,  as  Hamlet's  uncle 
did  to  his  father,  Shakspeare^s  celebrated  Ghost.  You  can't  marry  Mrs. 
Larpent,  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  to  throw  away  a  good  chance  on 
her  account." 

Richard  moved  his  foot  impatiently;  then  rising  stiffly,  he  asked  if  she 
had  anything  more  to  say. 

*^  Yes,  I  have,  and  you  must  listen.  Silvester's  expenses  at  college 
have  been  increasing  very  much  lately ;  I  fear  he  is  falling  heavily  into 
debt,  and  I  also  fear  not  doing  much  in  the  way  of  study.  You  can't 
live  upon  your  pay  and  your  allowance  put  together.  We  have  a  large 
establishment  to  keep  up,  and  eight  daughters  are  not  fed  and  clothed 
for  nothing.  You  and  your  brother  seem  to  think  that  your  father  has 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  bank  at  his  disposal ;  you  should  remember  that 
be  has  only  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  he  can  no  more  go  beyond  that 
amount  than  a  clerk  can  go  beyond  his  salary — that  is  to  say,  without 
dishonesty.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  your  father,  his  prirate 
fortune  would  not  be  much  divided  among  so  many.  Make  hay,  there- 
fore, while  the  sun  shines,  Richard,  and  secure  a  tolerably  rich  wife 
while  you  can  1" 


III. 

▲  DISAGBBEABLE  SURPRISE. 

The  projected  dinner-party  took  place.  Miss  FitzHenry  and  her 
chaperone,  Mrs.  Gray,  came  to  it;  Richard  handed  the  younger  lady 
down  to  dinner,  and  exerted  himself  considerably  to  chat  with  her.  But 
had  she  known  why  he  so  exerted  himself,  she  would  not  have  felt  grati- 
fied, or  fancied  that  the  handsome  Guardsman  was  pleased  with  her  con- 
versation. Mrs.  Arlington  had  bribed  him  into  good  humour  with  the 
promise  of  a  cheque  on  the  bank,  which,  however,  she  prudently  refused 
to  deliver  to  him  until  the  following  day. 

The  Reverend  Septimus  Severin  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  Miss 
Cornelia  was  in  the  seventh  heavens,  for,  under  the  influence  of  the 
champagne  and  other  wines,  the  curate,  accustomed  generally  only  to 
regale  himself  with  small  beer,  or  a  glass  of  bitter  ale,  became  quite  elo- 
quent and  quite  tender,  and  spoke  of  love  as  '*  the  brightest  gift  of 
B[eaven  to  sufiFering  humanity."  Query — Did  he  not  think  in  his  inmost 
soul  that  a  good  dinner,  with  *'  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,"  was 
better  ? 

Cornelia  made  up  her  mind  that  the  hour  was  now  close  at  hand  when 
the  name  she  was  so  anxious  to  bear — Mrs.  Septimus  Severin — would  be 
offered  to  her. 

The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly  and  harmoniously.  Mrs.  Gray,  the 
i?idow  of  a  major  in  the  army,  was  very  confidential  and  communicative 
to  Mrs.  Arlington.  She  had  been,  she  said,  a  schoolfellow  and  early 
fiiend  of  Mrs.  FitzHenry,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  undertaken 
the  charge  of  her  *'  dear  Ellen,"  whom  she  had  known  since  she  was  a 
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flweei  diild  of  four  jtmn  of  age.  Mrs.  Gray  did  not  alhide  to  the  three 
handred  poundf  a  year  remnoeration  which  she  leceivgd  for  being  diape- 
rooe  to  the  sweet  ehild,  now  a  grown-ap  yonn^  lady.  Mrs.  Arlington 
agreed  with  Mra.  Gray  that,  even  when  Ellen  FitzHenry  married,  it 
wonld  be  an  advantage  to  her  to  have  that  experienced  lady  as  her  com- 
panion,  and  to  take  charge  of  her  boose.  The  delivering  oil  this  opinion 
was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  Mrs.  Arlington's  part,  and  it  evidently  told,  for 
the  major's  widow  hinted  rather  plainly  that  Richard  Arlington  would  be 
an  acceptable  suitor. 

Maria,  for  a  wonder,  was  anxious  to  sing ;  but  neither  her  modier  or 
her  sisten  would  let  her. 

*^  Maria  has  had  a  cold  for  some  days  past,"  said  Mrs.  Arling^n,  in  so 
decided  a  tone  that  it  admitted  of  no  contradiction.     And  Letitia  added, 

"  We  don't  want  to  hear  yomy  Maria.     We  wish  to  hear  Miss  Fiti- 
Heniy  sing." 

Miss  FitzHenry  had  no  idea  how  much  better  Maria  sang  than 
did,  or  ^e  would  have  had  good  sense  and  modesty  enough  to  have  < 
dined  showing  off;  but,  ignorant  of  Maria's  extreme  superiority,  she  i 
down  without  any  fiiss,  and  sang  some  of  the  beautiful  melodies  of  he 
natiive  bland.     She  did  not  sing  badly,  and  Richard,  who  had  h  tolerabl^s^ 
voice,  joined  her  in  the  duet,  *'  Go,  where  Glory  waits  thee !" 

Mr.  Septimus  Severin  volunteered,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  th^^^ 
party,  "  The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched" — a  proof  that  the  Puseyit^^^ 
clergyman  was  half  seas  over ;  and  Irish  songs  being  thereupon  discon —  • 
tinued,  Miss  FitzHenry,  who  pertinaciously  kept  her  seat  on  the  music 
stool,  sang  one  or  two  Scotch  airs.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  equal  tc=> 
Italian,  and  as  she  was  not  strong  in  her  pronunciation  of  German,  sh^^s 
was  afraid  to  venture  on  any  German  Lieder,  so  she  took  refuge  in  Eng 
liih  ballads  and  Scotch  songs.     She  had  chosen 

O,  dinna  ask  me  gin  I  loe  jou — 
Ask  it  0*  yourser  1 

to  which  she  was  giving  all  possible  expression,  her  eyes  fixed  ock 
Biehard's  face,  when  a  loud  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
the  portly  butler  announced,  in  a  clear  voice,  to  Richard, 

"  Mrs.  Larpent  is  waiting  for  you,  sir." 

If  a  bombshell  had  fallen  into  the  drawing-room  there  could  not  have' 
been  greater  surprise,  indeed  dismay,  amongst  most  of  its  occupants* 
Mrs.  Arlington  absolutely  started,  Richard  turned  very  pale  and  looked 
at  his  watch,  then  stammered  forth,  ''  It  wants  a  quarter  to  elevera 
o'clock ;  I  told  her  not  to  call  for  me  till  a  quarter  past  eleven."  Th^ 
Reverend  Mr.  Severin  said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  to  Cornelia,  ^*  'Tis  well  to 
be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new ;"  and  Misd 
FitaHenry  reddened  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Richard  ?"  asked  Mr.  Arlington. 

«« To  Lady  Mary  Thornhill's,  sir,"  he  replied. 

**  Lady  Mary  ThomhiU's !"  repeated  Letitia,  scornfully.  **  Yoti  will 
meet  a  nice  set  there  1" 

♦*  Do  you  visit  Lady  Mary  Thomhill  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gray  of  Eleanor, 
yAno  happened  to  be  standing  near  her. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  now.  But  I  believe  some  Ifidies  still  visits 
hw,  and  of  course  plenty  of  gentlemen  do." 
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**  She  has  made  herself  very  notorious  about  that  Sir  Jasper  Dillon/* 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  turning  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  was  struggling  hard  to 
regain  her  composure. 

"  Very !"  she  at  last  jerked  out;, adding  more  quietly,  "  I  think  such 
extremely  light-headed  ladies  should  form  a  coterie  of  their  own,  and 
keep  to  it.  But  while  their  husbands  wink  at  their  misdeeds,  what  can 
be  done  ?" 

Mrs.  Arlington  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  sigh.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her  that  Miss  FitzHenry's  carriage  was  announced,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  than  adieu. 

The  guests  had  no  sooner  all  taken  leave,  than  Letitia  exclaimed, 

"  What  a  vile  woman  that  Mrs.  Larpent  is !" 

^'  And  what  a  blockhead  Richard  is!"  added  Aurelia. 

^^  He  is  very  soft !"  said  his  mother.  ''  I  am  quite  distressed  at  his 
folly.  We  must  try  to  get  him  sent  to  some  foreign  station — Gibraltar, 
perhaps — or  some  colony — Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — anywhere 
so  that  that  woman  cannot  follow  him,  and  keep  up  her  influence  over 
Wm!" 

'^I  wish  she  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea!"  cried  Eleanor,  pas- 
sionately.    "  My  poor  Richard !" 

"  Don't  say  that,  Eleanor !"  exclaimed  Cornelia.  "  Wish,  rather,  that 
the  Lord  would  touch  his  heart  with  grace  from  above,  and  lead  him  into 
green  pastures!'* 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  green  pastures,*  "  cried  Eleanor, 
"but  I  think  that  Miss  FitzHenry  will  be  very  green  indeed  if  she 
takes  up  with  him  after  the  finale  of  this  evening." 

Richard's  folly  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  of  his  sisters.  Yet  he 
was  not  quite  so  much  to  blame  as  they  thought.  He  had  told  Mrs. 
Larpent  that  he  had  promised  to  dine  at  home  on  the  day  fixed  for 
inviting  Miss  FitzHenry,  and  that  lady  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  But,  by  degrees,  she  extracted  from  Richard  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  of  the  party,  and  when  Miss  FitzHenry  was 
mentioned,  she  became  angry. 

''  They  are  trying  to  get  up  a  marriage  between  you  and  that  doll, 
Richard,"  she  said,  "on  account  of  her  having  a  little  money.  You  will 
be  a  fool  if  you  submit  to  be  led  blindfold  into  this  scrape.  Depend 
upon  it  she  won't  suit  you,  and  the  pittance  you  will  receive  with  her 
will  never  indemnify  you  for  all  the  privations  you  will  have  to  undergo, 
and  all  the  sacrifices  you  will  have  to  make." 

Richard  was  not  exactly  thunderstruck,  but  certainly  he  was  taken  a 
little  aback. 

*^  Really,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  see  things  in  th^  same  light  as  you 
do.  My  mother  wants  me  to  fill  a  place  at  her  table  on  a  certain  day  ; 
what  has  that  to  do  with  my  marrying  any  of  her  guests  ?  My  mother 
is  not  an  ignoramus  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  she  knows  very  well 
that  my  dining  at  my  father's  house  in  company  with  a  young  lady,  rich 
Or  poor,  does  not  entail  a  matrimonial  adventure." 

**  Look  here,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Larpent.  '*  You  can't  mystify  me. 
I  know  very  well  that  this  Miss  FitzHenry  is  destined,  or  rather  desired 
by  your  own  family,  to  be  your  wife.  They  don't  care  for  your  comfort 
o^  happiness,  only  for  the  money.  If  you  are  going  to  marry  for  money 
Uone,  there  are  plenty  of  richer  girls  to  be  had.** 
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*^  Name  them,"  said  Richard, ''  and  tell  me  where  I  can  meet  them.  A 
plentiful  addition  of  tin  would  really  be  very  acceptable  to  me.** 

"  Tin  won't  give  you  happiness,  Richard." 

"  There  is  no  happiness  without  money,  however,*'  he  replied.  "  You, 
who  have  had  abundance  since  you  were  bom,  and  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  owe  a  bill  that  you  could  not  pay,  or  be  reduced  to  your  last  five- 
pound  note,  may  speak  with  lofty  scorn  of  money ;  but  a  poor  devil  like 
me,  with  a  soldier's  pitiful  pay,  and  a  not  exceedingly  liberal  allowance, 
can't  despise  the  useful  metals." 

''  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  ask  me  for  a  loan !"  thought  Mrs.  Larpent; 
and,  taking  no  notice  of  his  financial  difficulties,  she  plunged  back  into 
the  subject  of  the  dinner  at  his  father's  house,  and  informing  him  that 
Mr.  Larpent  was  eugaged  that  day  at  a  meeting,  and  a  dinner  given  by 
one  of  the  numerous  societies  to  which  he  belonged — for  public  bodies  of 
men  can  never  settle  their  afiPairs,  great  or  small,  without  the  accompa- 
niment of  eating  and  drinking — she  asked  him  to  take  a  t^te-a-tete 
dinner  with  her,  and  go  with  her  to  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  after  it. 

But,  for  once,  Richard  was  refractory.  Not  that  he  cared  in  the  least 
to  meet  Miss  FitzHenry,  but  his  mother  had  promised  him  a  cheque  the 
day  after  the  dinner-party,  and  he  well  knew  he  would  not  behold  it 
unless  he  kept  his  word. 

Mrs.  Larpent  was  equally  surprised  and  annoyed  at  his  **  obstinacy." 
Richard  Arlington,  whom  she  could  always  mould  to  her  wOl,  as  she 
would  have  moulded  a  bit  of  soft  wax  between  her  fingers!  Was  he 
going  to  give  her  the  slip  ?  If  he  resigned  his  post,  who  was  to  succeed 
him  ?  Not  Sir  Jasper  Dillon,  that  hateful  Lady  Mary  had  fastened  her 
chains  too  tightly  round  him !  Suddenly  Mrs.  Larpent  remembered  that 
she  was  asked  to  a  soiree  at  Lady  Mary  Thornhill's  on  the  evening  of 
the  dinner-party  at  Mrs.  Arlington's.  Her  determination  was  instantly 
taken.  Richard  should  go  with  her ;  she  knew  he  was  also  invited ;  she 
would  call  for  him,  and  carry  him  ofP  in  triumph  from  Miss  FitzHenry, 
though  Mrs.  Arlington  and  her  six  daughters  should  go  into  hysterics ! 

Richard  calculated  that  Miss  FitzHenry  and  her  chaperone,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  guests,  would  be  gone  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  therefore 
agreed  to  be  fetched  by  Mrs.  Larpent  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  But  to 
wait  till  that  hour  was  no  part  of  her  scheme,  and  she  came,  on  purpose, 
half  an  hour  too  soon. 

Mrs.  Larpent,  however,  was  mistaken  if  she  fancied  Mrs.  Arlington 
was  to  be  so  easily  conquered.  She  had  only  made  enemies  by  her 
manoeuvre,  for  Letitia  could  not  be  restrained  from  speaking  of  her  as  a 
person  no  better  than  she  should  be;  and  Mrs.  Gray  was  very  bitter 
against  her.  But  Mrs.  Larpent  was  fast  falling  into  that  hardened  state 
that  she  did  not  much  care  what  any  one  said  of  her. 

Prompted  by  his  mother,  Richard  had  left  cards  for  Mrs.  Gray  and 
Miss  FitzHenry,  and  he  had,  moreover,  escorted  these  ladies  to  an 
exhibition  of  paintings. 

''  He  is  regaining  his  lost  ground,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington  to  some  of  her 
daughters,  '*  and  we  must  get  up  a  party  at  the  Ciystal  Palace.  If 
Richard  will  only  pay  a  little  marked  attention  to  Miss  FitzHenry,  all 
may  yet  go  well." 

The  party  was  arranged  with  great  care.     An  old  East  India  colonel 
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was  inyited  to  escort  Mrs.  Gray ;  Eleanor's  friend,  and  supposed  admirer, 
Captain  Colville,  was  asked  ;  as  also  was  the  rich  stranger  who  had  been 
introduced  to  Richard  at  Major  Chapman's  club-dinner,  Richard  having 
succeeded,  by  his  mother's  instigation,  in  hunting  him  up.  Two  or 
three  other  gentlemen — ''nonentities,"  according  to  Letitia — were  in- 
vited to  fill  up  the  necessary  complement  of  their  sex.  Fanny  and 
Cornelia  were  to  be  left  at  home,  for  it  was  impossible  to  take  more  than 
four  Miss  Arlingtons.  Richard  objected  to  so  many ;  but,  as  he  was 
rather  in  disgprace,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  objection.  Cornelia  did 
not  care  to  go,  for  the  charity  children  were  to  have  a  treat  that  afternoon 
at  the  schoolroom,  at  which  the  Reverend  Septimus  Severin  was  to  be 
present  He  was  to  deliver  a  short  lecture  to  the  little  pupils,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  regaled  with  a  preparation  called  tea,  but  which  was,  in 
reality,  warm  water  and  sugar  with  a  slight  dash  of  milk,  with  bread-and- 
butter,  and  half-baked,  very  indigestible  cakes. 

Fanny  was  in  great  wrath,  and  expressed  her  opinion  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  selected  as  the  companion  of  the  old  Indian  officer,  instead 
of  his  being  delivered  over  to  '*  that  Mrs.  Gray."  She  considered  herself 
very  ill  used ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  her. 


MUHBOOB  JAN. 
Part  V. 


The  boorea  was  soon  known  to  the  chief,  who  made  him  alight, 
and  had  his  dromedary  taken  care  of  When  he  had  given  him  some- 
thing to  refresh  him,  and  he  had  bathed  his  feet  and  washed  his  hands, 
XJkhbar  Khan  said  that  he  could  not  go  back  so  late  that  night,  so  he 
must  stay  and  rest  himself. 

To  this  the  boorea  consented,  and  said,  '*  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  speak  to 
yoa  my  message  in  this  lonely  room  ?*' 
XJkhbar  Khan  said  he  need  fear  nothing. 

Then  the  chokeydaur  said :  "  The  begum,  the  lady  of  rank,  who  lives 

in  the  palace  near  Delhi,  and  is  married  to  the  son  of  the  nawaub,  has 

some  important  message  for  you,  and  she  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  be  with 

hex  at  five  in  the  morning,  two  days  from  this,  so  that  you  may  have 

time  to  make  your  journey." 

Ukhbar  Khan  replied :  '^  I  cannot  go  on  a  dromedary.  I  am  so  well 
known,  that  I  should  be  seized  soon  after  [my  arrival  at  Delhi  by  some 
of  the  people  in  the  pay  of  the  new  government  which  has  taken  the 
country  from  the  Mahrattas,  but  I  will  send  on  my  horses  by  different 
stages,  and  by  that  means  I  may  travel  over  the  ground  if  I  g^  disguised 
^  a  hajee." 
^hen  the  boorea  said  that  such  was  the  best  plan. 
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After  this,  Ukhbar  Khan  sent  his  saeeses  with  relays  of  horses  to  the 
different  villages  on  the  route  from  his  own  jungle  home  to  Delhi.  Qe 
said,  that  as  he  had  three  strong  fleet  horses  besides  the  one  whieh  he 
rode  on,  they  would  be  enough  to  carry  him  swiftly  the  seventy  miles, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  Bnish  the  journey  the  next  night.  So  ne  sent 
them  on  that  night,  and  he  told  the  boorea  that  when  he  reached  the 
palace  of  the  begum,  the  next  night,  he  might  say  to  her  that  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  at  her  service  on  the  morning  she  mentioned  at  five  o'clock. 
After  this  he  left  him  to  his  repose,  and  he  himself,  having  g^ven  all  his 
orders,  selected  a  dress  which  was  that  of  a  hajee,  or  pilgrim  who  had 
been  to  Mecca,  and  which  he  knew  would  secure  his  not  being  arrested 
either  on  the  road  or  the  streets  of  the  Great  City. 

There  is  no  more  exciting  mode  of  travelling  than  by  a  relay  of  horses ; 
and  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  roads  it  is,  with  the  exceptioo  of 
riding  a  dromedary,  the  swiftest  mode  of  getting  over  the  ground.  To 
one  who  knew  the  face  of  the  country  so  well  as  Ukhbar  Khan,  it  was 
also  very  secure  travelling,  as  he  was  sure  not  to  miss  his  way.  So  he 
was  determined  to  give  the  saeeses  a  day  to  lay  the  different  relays  of 
horses,  and  to  travel  the  whole  of  the  journey,  the  next  night  stay  in 
the  town  at  a  friend's  house,  and  the  morning  after  that  pay  his  visit  to 
the  begum.  So  the  chokeydaur  took  his  departure  the  next  morning, 
and  returned  on  his  dromedary  to  the  begum's  palace,  and  at  night 
brought  her  news  of  the  message  which  he  had  received  in  answer  to 
hers  to  Ukhbar  Khan ;  and  the  next  night  Ukhbar  Khan  put  on  a  g^eea 
turban  and  a  green  sash,  took  a  large  tusbee  which  he  hung  from  his 
neck,  and  dressing  himself  in  the  thick  clothes  which  travellers  wear 
crossing  the  desert,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  the  direction  of  Delhi. 
He  found  his  relays  of  horses  all  waiting  for  him  at  the  different  places,, 
and  as  he  changed  each  he  gave  a  certain  number  of  coins  to  each  saees 
to  expend  in  feeding  the  animal  which  he  entrusted  to  him  in  place  o£ 
the  one  which  he  mounted,  and  told  him  to  wait  in  charge  of  the  steed 
until  his  return.  By  this  means  he  made  sure  of  having  the  same  accom- 
modation coming  back  as  he  would  have  going,  and  that  the  horse  should 
always  be  available,  however  late  his  return. 

The  journey,  as  he  supposed,  passed  over  without  his  being  stopped 
or,  in  fact,  suspected  by  any  one ;  and  when  he  reached  Delhi  he  put  up 
for  the  day  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend.  He  heard  numerous  stories  ol 
the  wonderful  people  who  had  now  got  sway  in  the  country,  and  thai 
their  vigilance  was  such  that  an  ant  could  not  fly  through  the  gates  ot 
the  city  without  their  being  aware  of  it,  and  that  the  trade  of  tiie  outlaw 
very  soon  bade  fair  to  become  extinct  ^  but  he  said  while  there  are  womet 
that  pay  like  the  begum,  the  men  who  work  for  her  shall  not  starve.  Hi 
was  dressed  the  next  morning  at  four,  and  mounting  his  steed  he  tooii 
the  road  that  led  out  of  the  Shalimar  Gate  to  the  palace  of  the  begumi 
When  he  gave  his  name  as  Hajee  Khan  to  the  durban,  he  was  admitted! 
This  was  &e  name  he  told  the  boorea  he  should  take,  and  aocordingH 
the  faithful  boorea  reported  it  to  the  begum,  and  he  was  admitted  withow 
further  question.  The  begum,  who  always  rose  early,  was  attended  b^ 
three  of  her  old  female  servants,  and  walking  in  a  spacious  verandal 
enjoying  the  cool  morning  air,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  and  planfl 
from  the  extensive  gardens.   The  different  sorts  of  oranges,  the  chukotra 
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Ae  Batrunjees,  the  jambaylee,  the  acacias,  and  matiy  other  shrubs  grew 
there,  laid  out  in  parterres. 

When  Ukhbar  Khan  arrived  he  g^ve  his  horse  to  an  attendant,  and 
being  led  up  to  the  verandah  by  two  burkandosses  he  made  a  profound 
salaam  to  the  lady  of  rank,  who  said,  ''  Are  you  Hajee  Khan  ?" 

Then  he  answered,  '*  Mistress  of  my  life,  I  am  that  slave." 

She  then  waved  her  hand,  and  the  three  women  who  stood  near 
iter  in  the  verandah  disappeared,  and  also  the  burkandosses  who  had 
accompanied  Ukhbar  Khan.  She  then  said,  **  I  sent  for  you  to  ask  you 
if  you  will,  with  your  gang,  suiTound  the  house  of  Khurreem  Buksh, 
who  is  a  merchant  of  this  town,  and  whose  servant,  Morad  Alee,  has  a 
daughter  called  Muhboob  Jan  T* 

Ukhbar  Khan  answered :  *'  Lady,  if  what  you  propose  were  to  have 
been  done  some  years  or  even  some  months  ago,  before  the  regulations 
were  in  force  that  exist  since  the  English  have  got  footing  in  this  city,  I 
should  have  said  I  should  do  it  easily  ;  but  to  come  here  with  my  men 
armed,  considering  the  number  of  patrols  that  they  have  established,  is 
what  now  no  man  who  is  sane  could  think  of  doing." 

She  then  said :  '*  I  have  not  told  you  yet  what  my  wish  is ;  but  when  I 
teU  you,  you  will  see  that  by  means  of  using  your  ingenuity  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  effect  it.  I  want  to  get  possession  of  the  little  girl  who 
is  living  in  that  house.  If  you  can  bring  her  to  roe  here,  either  alive  or 
dead,  you  shall  have  a  thousand  gold  mohurs.  If  you  use  your  own  dis* 
eretion,  and  surround  the  house  some  time  when  Khurreem  Buksh  and  his 
servant  are  away,  and  then  break  into  the  zinana  and  seize  the  girl,  when 
you  bring  her  here  you  shall  have  the  money  given  you  instantly  ;  or  if 
ID  the  attempt  you  should  be  stopped  by  any  means,  then,  if  you  will 
make  an  end  of  the  girl,  and  bring  me  certain  proof  that  she  is  no  more, 
I  will  give  you  also  the  same  sum.     You  now  know  my  wish." 

Then  the  bandit  replied :  <<  Lady,  it  is  an  arduous  task,  and  one  which 
I  would  rather  not  attempt;  but  your  word  is  good,  and  your  patronage 
and  that  of  your  lord  is  what  would  be  like  a  fountain  of  life  to  your 
slave.  You  would  be  better  to  him  than  father,  mother,  or  any  natural 
Uessing,  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  your  favour.  I  have  now  dis- 
guised myself  as  a  pilgrim,  and  if  any  of  our  family  were  to  see  that  I 
had  done  so,  I  should  be  disgraced  for  evermore ;  but  I  will  go  through 
this  matter  to  the  end  for  your  sake,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  doing 
what  is  possible  to  effect  your  wishes." 

The  begum  said  :  '*  Enough.  I  have  told  my  hu^nd  that  you  were 
a  hajee,  but  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  stay  too  long  here.  You  know  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  so  you  may  now  take  your  departure." 

Then  Ukhbar  Khan  made  answer:  <'  There  may  be  some  little  delay 
before  I  ean  ascertain  what  time  it  will  be  best  to  surround  the  house,  and 
I  must  linger  a  little  k)nger  in  the  city ;  but  when  L  have  heard  of  any 
likelihood  of  the  merchant  leaving  his  house,  I  will  certainly  take  my 
steps  to  have  my  followers  brought  in  here.  And  if  I  should  hear  any- 
thing further,  I  can  come  here  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour  and  tell  your 
hidbness  of  it." 

The  begum  said :  **  You  know  that  the  Mohurrum  will  soon  take 
pla(Oe,  and  you  know  what  crowds  assemble  in  the  streets,  and  what  an 
opportunity  it  will  afford  you  for  your  doing  what  I  say." 
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**  What  the  lady  of  rank  says  is  true,"  replied  Ukhbar  Khan,  <'  but  it 
is  hard  on  a  follower  of  the  prophet  to  do  as  you  say.'' 

'^  I  have  told  you  of  the  reward,"  said  the  begum,  **  and  I  knbvr  your 
resolution  of  mind.     Go  in  peace." 

When  she  had  finished  speaking,  Ukhbar  Khan  knevr  that  she  wonld 
hear  no  more ;  so,  making  a  profound  salaam,  he  took  his  departure. 

When  Ukhbar  Khan  left  the  begum  and  returned  to  the  house  of  his 
relative,  his  first  object  was  to  inquire  relative  to  the  movements  of 
Khurreem  Buksh  and  his  servant.  He  learned  from  some  of  the  hangers- 
on,  who  are  so  numerous  in  every  man*s  house  in  India,  that  the 
chokeydaurs  had  ascertained  that  in  the  ensuing  month,  when  the 
Mohurrum  was  to  be  celebrated,  Khurreem  Buksh  and  his  follower  were 
about  to  go  to  an  Emaumbarah,  or  large  shrine,  which  is  used  by  the 
Mussulmans  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  commemoration  of 
this  religious  ceremony,  and  that  the  Emaumbarah  was  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  ;  that  they  were  the  more  anxious  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  Mohammed's  grandsons  on  account  of 
their  wishing  to  evince  a  sense  of  religious  gratitude  upon  the  occasion 
of  Morad  Alee's  recovery  from  the  dangerous  accident,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sacred  rites  of  this  mourning  celebration  were  finished,  Khurreem 
Buksh  proposed  to  reward  the  fortunate  doctor,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment under  Allah  of  recovering  his  faithful  servant.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  necessity,  they  were  both  determined  that  the  reward  and  the 
demonstration  of  gratitude  to  Morad  Alee's  deliverer  should  not  take  their 
course  until  after  the  due  solemnities,  which  all  true  Mussulmans  of  the 
Sheeah  class  owe  to  Hassan  and  Hossein,  had  been  completed. 

Although  Ukhbar  Khan  found  it  revolting  to  his  feelings  and  to  his 
creed  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  plot  for  which  the  begum  had  made  him  her  agent,  yet  the  urgent 
need  in  which  he  stood,  and  the  tempting  anticipation  also  of  gaining 
future  favour  from  her,  made  him  enter  into  the  business  with  all  the 
unction  and  earnestness  that  was  a  part  of  his  character  on  all  occasions. 
So  he  sought  the  next  morning  the  appointed  meeting  with  the  begum 
again  to  report  progress,  and  show  himself  her  faithful  ally.  He  left  the 
city  in  the  same  disguise,  and  took  the  same  route  as  he  had  taken  the 
day  before.  When  in  due  form  he  arrived  at  the  verandah  where  the 
begum  was  seated,  she  smiled,  and  said  that  it  augured  favourably  his  re- 
turning so  soon. 

He  then  said :  '^  Queen  of  my  life,  this  your  bounden  slave  is  here  to 
do  your  behests,  and  to  die  for  you  if  there  should  be  need." 

"  Bu  muzmoon — Come  to  the  point,"  she  replied. 

"  When  the  approaching  Mohurrum  is  to  be,"  said  Ukhbar  Khan, 
*^  and  the  moon  of  mourning  is  to  begin,  then  this  slave  will  have  fifteen 
of  his  followers  here,  and  he  will  go  for  them  now,  but  will  himself  return 
during  the  night.  His  eyes  and  his  head  are  in  pledge  to  the  service  of 
his  queen.  When  the  servants  shall  be  all  ready  in  the  city,  and  the 
merchant  and  his  follower  shall  have  gone  to  draw  their  tazias  at  the 
Emaumbarah,  three  miles  from  Delhi,  then  will  be  the  time  to  enter  the 
merchant's  house  and  carry  off  the  khanazadee." 

The  begum  clapped  her  hands,  and  said :  <<  Shahbash !  May  yoitr  fiite 
be  glorious." 
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The  ceremony  which  Ukhbar  Khan  had  adverted  to  is  one  that  is 
coDsidered  the  very  holiest  of  all  those  that  are  observed  by  the  Mus- 
solmansin  India.  It  is  for  many  days  the  sole  object  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  During  its  continuance,  in  a  series  of  processions 
(conformable  to  the  demi-theatrical  mimic  show  so  prevalent  in  the 
country),  the  whole  history  of  the  march  of  Mohammed's  grandsons 
and  their  sister  with  her  lover  to  Kurballa  is  represented  by  living 
actors;  these  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  faithful  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  a  host  of  frenzied  fanatics  of  all  ages  are  seen  during  the  days 
appropriated  to  this  celebration  continually  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  Emaumbarahs,  where  the  mursya  kwans,  or  singers,  call 
out  or  chant  the  tragical  story.  Some  are  actually  to  be  seen  dancing 
while  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  call  out  loudly,  ''  Hassan-Hosseyne  !** 
There  are  at  all  the  cross-roads  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  towns 
scaffolds  erected,  called  sabbeels,  and  a  guardian  seated  on  each  has 
numerous  jars  of  sherbet,  and  keeps  perpetually  calling  out,  '*  Nuzzur- 
Hosseyne  pyasa  ne  jaeyo  !"  '^  Pass  not  thirsty,  the  free  gift  of  Hosseyne 
the  martyr."  And  those  who  are  of  the  Mussulman  creed  get  as  much 
of  this  from  him  as  they  please  to  drink,  paying  nothing.  The  horse, 
called  Dhul  Dhul,  who  was  ridden  by  the  bridegroom,  is  paraded  in  pro- 
cession on  one  of  the  days.  All  well-to-do  Mussulmans  provide  them- 
selves with  a  wooden  representation  of  a  hand,  which  they  hold  while 
they,  walk  in  procession.  This  is  commemorative  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  bridegroom,  Huzrut  Abbas  Alee,  having  had  his  hand  cut  off.  Even 
the  mussack  of  the  water-carrier,  who  was  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
the  party  in  their  march,  is  carried  in  mimic  procession  pierced  with 
arrows.  The  grandest  part  of  the  demonstration,  however,  is  the  tazia, 
which  is  a  very  large  framework  made  of  talc,  and  decorated  most  elabo- 
rately, as  also  festooned  with  numerous  garlands.  At  night  it  is  lighted 
up  with  lamps  and  brought  out  on  a  plain  near  the  city,  where  multi- 
tudes of  Mussulmans  stand  round  it  gesticulating,  calling  out  in  cla- 
morous language  the  names  of  the  two  martyrs,  and  evincing  every  sort 
of  violent  grief.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Mohurrum,  which  take  up  a 
period  of  ten  days,  are  concluded  by  the  tazia  being  buried  in  the  earth, 
or,  in  some  cases,  thrown  into  a  river. 

When  Ukhbar  Khan  left  the  begum's  presence  he  was  determined  not 

to   delay  any  time  longer  his  return  to  his   own   house,  and  taking 

the    same  horse  as  that  which  carried  him  to  her  residence,  he  rode 

the   first  dawk,   or  stage,  and    found  the  horse  which   had  been   in 

charge   of  his   servant  there  ;   and,    without  any  pause  further  than 

giving  over  his  steed  to  the  saees  to  await  his  return,  he  proceeded 

Od,   and  in  the  same  way  rode  through  the  several  stages,  and  was 

at   his  own  house  before  evening  set  in.     Then  his  next  task  was  to 

Select  the  men  from  amongst  his  followers  whom  he  should  consider  most 

efficient  to  aid  him  in  his  nefarious  project.     Notwithstanding  what  he 

l^ad   heard  related  of  the  wonderful  vigilance  observed  by  the  English 

government,  and  that  the  officials  were  free  from  the  taint  of  venality 

^^hich  universally  pervades  all  the  natives  of  India^  he  could  not,  from 

l^is  antecedents,  realise  the  fact  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  deal  with 

^^en  in  authority  there  so  as  to  buy  impunity  for  what  he  should  wish 

"^o  undertake.    But,  at  all  events,  he  said,  I  will  get  the  wisest,  the  most 
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active,  and  the  most  experienced  men  to  accompany  me  tn  my  expedi- 
tion, and  as  they  can  scarcely  trast  to  receiving  anything^  from  these 
strangers  to  betray  me,  I  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to  cafrj  out  thd 
begnm's  wish. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  which  strike  a  European  most  on  his  atriring; 
in  any  part  of  Asia,  the  trait  which  is  so  universally  predominatit  in  the 
native's  disposition,  the  peculiar  one  that  most  arrests  his  astonishment  and 
inspires  him  with  a  distaste  and  even  disgust,  is  their  universal  venality. 
This  is,  throughout  all  coimtries  which  are  subject  to  Asiatic  rule,  one 
observable  distinction  compared  to  those  which  are  under  the  dominatioa 
of  any  power  in  Christendom.  There  is  a  universal  absence  of  even- 
lumded  justice.  All  parties  that  approach  any  tribunal,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  throughout  Asiatic  countries,  must  never  expect  to  earn  any 
recognition  of  their  claims  from  their  own  merits.  Unless  it  be  that 
they  bribe  the  officials,  or  that  they  have  a  friend  to  plead  their  cause, 
the  expectation  of  meeting  with  due  justice  is  a  dream  that  would  never 
enter  into  the  conception  of  any  suitors.  In  the  same  proportion  also 
as  justice  is  enfeebled  and  neutralised  by  the  extensive  venality  of  aQ  her 
functionaries,  injustice  is  practised  by  means  of  delinquents  being  able 
to  purchase  their  connivance.  Thus  it  was  that  previous  to  the  British 
occupation  of  Delhi  there  was  no  certain  protection  for  any  resident, 
although  the  Eastern  saying,  so  similar  to  that  found  in  our  Scriptures, 
*'The  lion  and  the  lamb  under  his  sway  drank  water  together  out 
of  the  same  stream,"  was  one  of  frequent  expression.  The  sub- 
lime allegory  which  represents  Justice  as  blind  is  one  that  is  unknown 
in  the  philosophy  of  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  The  love  of  self 
and  of  lucre  has  so  completely  swamped  all  idea  of  disinterested  im- 
partiality in  his  mind,  that  he  does  not  even  understand  what  it  is  to 
approach  the  subject  of  forming  a  judgment  without  having  first  re- 
ceived an  equivalent  to  the  value  of  his  opinion  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing substantial;  and  the  judge  being  universally  of  this  opinion,  the 
advocate,  the  client,  and  the  whole  posse  comitatis  who  form  the  couift, 
are  alike  imbued  with  it.  The  unfortunate  claimant  who  would  rashly 
attempt  to  engage  in  any  suit  without  having  the  means  to  satisfy  the 
harpies  of  justice  would  certainly  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
succeeding.  There  is  no  country  wherein  the  popular  writers  say  so 
much  that  is  at  variance  with  the  popular  practice,  and  the  precepts 
of  Nosh^rwan  the  Just  are  constantly  quoted,  and  the  example  of  the 
benevolent  Hatim  continually  adverted  to.  The  whole  of  it  is  "  lip- 
worship."  But  they  are  profuse  in  commendation  of  what  they  have  not, 
and  from  their  frequent  mention  of  justice,  both  in  their  writings  and  ifi 
their  conversation,  one  would  suppose  it  likely  to  find  appreciation 
amongst  them  ;  still,  nothing  could  be  more  helpless  than  the  conditioil 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  so-called 
police  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  native  governments.  Ukhbar  Khan  chose 
the  men  from  his  gang  who  were  most  proper  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  attack.  These  he  fixed  on,  and  confining  his  number  to  fourteen^ 
he  directed  them  to  proceed  in  two  bodies,  dressed  as  travellers,  but  still 
armed,  to  Delhi.  The  first  party,  consisting  of  seven,  he  obliged  to  set 
off  immediately.     They  were  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  three  day»i 
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80  as  Bot  to  give  their  horses  over-fntigue,  and  he  charged  the  leaded  of 
the  patty  to  leaye  them  at  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  abd  to  enter  it  and  report 
his  arrival  tO  himself  at  the  house  of  the  relative  Whose  name  he  told 
him.  He  gave  similar  ibstmctions  to  the  second  party,  who  were  to 
move  in  the  same  order  the  next  day,  and  he  went  himself  that  night, 
and  as  his  horses  Were  still  in  waiting,  he,  having  started  at  four  in  the 
morning*,  completed  his  ride  and  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  by  twelve 
the  next  day.  The  men  of  his  party  in  their  several  divisions  also  arrived 
in  time,  arid  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Mohurrum  were 
hdased  iti  different  lodgings  which  Ukhbar  Khan  had  been  careful  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  city.  The  whole  party  were  instructed  as  to 
what  mtosures  Ukhbar  Khan  would  take  when  the  Mohurrum  would 
eome  on.  Something  like  a  saturnalia,  so  far  as  regards  license  of  move- 
ment, but  the  very  reverse  of  such  so  far  as  regards  the  object  and  pur- 
port of  the  groups  assembled,  is  this  ceremonial  of  Mussulman  observance^ 
But  when  the  rule  of  the  foreigner,  the  high  and  mighty  Eeringhees,  who 
wielded  the  sdeptre  of  poWer  over  the  vast  territories  of  the  Mogul,  had 
been,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord  Lake's  power,  established  iti 
fte  North- West  Provinces,  then  a  system  of  guardianship  was  set  on 
foot,  which,  while  it  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  processions  and 
the  rituals  of  devotion  which  the  Mussulmans  observed,  and  contributed 
by  its  wholesome  power  to  ensure  the  safety  of  all  true  believers  whilst 
in  the  exercise  of  their  acts  of  devotion,  still  was  influential  in  preventing 
any  depredator,  disturber  of  the  peace  of  any  of  the  class  commonly  called 
among  the  natives  budmashes,  from  the  pursuit  of  their  nefarious  occu- 
pations. 

At  last  the  days  for  the  commencement  of  the  Mohurrum  came  on.  The 
crowds  assembled  in  every  street.     The  colours  of  mourning  were  so  pre- 
valent, that  all  Mussulmans  of  the  Soonnee  class  who  did  not  dress  so 
were    hooted   by  the   majority.     The  population  being  mostly  of  the 
Sheeah  order  made  the  Hindoos  and  the  other  descriptions  of  Mussulmans 
refrain  from  any  sort  of  remark  upon  the  doings  that  were  going  on. 
The  songs  of  mourning  night  and  day,  the  crowds  with  banners,  the 
shouting  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  would  have  made  a  stranger  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  populace  had  become  inoculated  with  a  spirit  of  frenzy. 
Horad  Alee  had  been  sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  his  master  to 
the  Emaumbarah,  and  two  days  after  they  had  gone  there  an  assemblage, 
consisting  of  fifteen  men,  all  dressed  in  the  mourning  garb,  and  shout- 
ing in  the  most  vociferous  manner,  passed  down  the  street  in  which  his 
Bouse  was  situated,  and  finding  the  door  of  the  zinana  open,  rushed  in- 
side.    The  chdkeydaur  had  gone  to  look  at  the  tomasha  a  little  distance 
off*,  he  heing  also  one  Of  the  Sheeah  tribe,  and  before  he  could  return, 
iTkhbar  Khan  and  four  of  his  men  had  seized  poor  little  Muhboob  Jan, 
^d,  draggling  her  outside,  were  about,  Notwithstanding  her  screams  and 
^treaties,  to  take  her  to  a  part  of  the  street  where  there  were  a  party  of 
•fctihars,  who  had  a  native  litter,  or  meanee,  rdady,  and  who  were  hired 
^5ar  the  {jtltpose  of  conveyitig  her  to  a  chosen  house  which  Ukhbat  Khan 
-C^^d  some  days  before  selected.     In  the  mS16e,  in  the  great  hubbub  of 
^^e  crowd,  in  the  cotifusion  inddental  to  such  occasions,  Ukhbar  Khan 
^t^ought  he  could  safely  build  upon  this  plan  of  abduction.    Biit  when  he 
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had  gone  on  with  his  companions  only  a  short  way  from  the  house,  and 
as  they  led  the  struggling  and  terror-stricken  girl  away,  some  mounted 
police,  with  whom  were  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  the  doctor, 
came  down  the  street,  and  hearing  the  cries,  they  galloped  straight  up 
to  the  place,  and  the  policemen  called  out  to  Ukhhar  Khan  to  say  that 
the  magistrate,  who  was  the  acting  judge  in  the  city,  was  present 
But  he  with  two  of  his  men  still  persisted  in  drawing  the  g^rl  away, 
until  one  of  the  policemen,  dismounting,  seized  him  by  the  arm.  He 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  fired  at  the  policeman.  Just  as  it  was 
fired,  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  doctor  came  up,  and  the  latter,  seeing  the 
state  of  the  case,  instantly  aimed  a  blow  with  his  bludg^n  at  the  bandit, 
and  knocked  him  down.  When  the  other  men  saw  this,  they  ran  away, 
and  left  their  chief  in  the  hands  of  the  policemen.  The  case  was  a 
desperate  one  for  the  robber,  who,  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness 
after  lying  a  few  seconds  on  the  ground,  drew  his  kunjar  from  his  belt 
and  aimed  at  one  of  the  policemen  who  stood  near;  but  another  of  the 
force  standing  by  made  a  cut  with  his  tulwar  at  the  robber,  and  nearly 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.  All  this  was  the  act  of  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  poor  little  girl,  who  had  fallen  senseless,  was,  by  order  (A 
the  magistrate,  taken  to  his  house  in  a  palanquin,  and  given  in  chaige 
to  his  wife.  The  rufiBan,  who  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his 
daring  act  of  villany,  survived  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  after  the  man 
had  cut  him  down  with  the  tulwar. 

When  Muhboob  Jan  arrived  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  house,  it  was  like  new 
life  to  her.  The  kindness,  the  cordiality,  the  affection  even  with  which  she 
was  welcomed,  were  so  reassuring  and  so  grateful  to  her  feelings,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  found  new  relatives.  The  doctor,  who  never 
had  seen  her  before,  was  extremely  pleased  with  her  appearance ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Johnson  told  her  that  it  was  to  him  that  she  was  indebted  for  her 
escape  from  the  fiendish  plot  that  had  been  devised  to  take  her  away,  she 
looked  her  gratitude,  and  tears  of  joy  came  into  her  sparkling  eyes.  The 
most  advisable  plan  now  appeared  to  be,  to  urge  Muhboob  Jan  to  remain 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Johnson's  house  until  the  Mohurrum  was  over,  and  her 
father,  along  with  Khurreem  Buksh,  should  return  from  the  Emaum- 
barah.  The  morning  after  her  arrival  at  his  house,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Johnson  rode  out  to  the  Emaumbarah,  and  seeing  Morad  Alee,  he  told 
him  that  his  house  had  been  entered,  but  that  no  property  had  been 
taken  away  ;  and  evidently  the  intentions  of  the  assailants  was  merely  to 
take  away  his  daughter,  but  that  he  had  by  chance  been  pasang  that 
way  with  his  policemen.  He  then  told  him  the  account  of  the  whole 
of  what  had  happened,  how  they  succeeded  in  rescuing  her,  and  that  she 
was  now  at  his  house ;  and  added,  if  he  would  permit  him,  she  should 
stay  there,  where  Mrs.  Johnson  would  be  delighted  to  take  charge  of  her. 
Morad  Alee  consented  ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  solemnity  which  was  going  on,  he  stayed  but  a  short  time 
after  Morad  Alee  had  given  him  his  consent.  He  then  returned,  and 
found  the  doctor  seated  with  his  wife,  conversing  together  relative  to 
the  young  Mussulman  g^rl,  Dr.  Mainchance  certainly  feeling  a  great 
interest  in  all  he  heard  her  say.  She  was  so  lovely,  so  innocent  look- 
ing ;  her  manners  were  so  simple  and  unaffected,  she  was  so  different 
from  all  other  females  that  he  had  ever  seen.     Before  he  left  the  houses 
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Mrs.  Johnson  never  ceased  to  enlarg^e  upon  her  qualifications  and  her 
charms,  and  she  said  that  she  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion  in  all 
its  purity,  and  was  not  in  the  least  biased  by  the  parties  which,  in  their 
zeal  of  partisanship  throughout  England,  make  the  forms  of  religion 
supply  the  place  of  its  reality. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  affection  of  a  mother  for 
the  little  girl,  was  extremely  anxious  to  forward  her  views  of  ensuring 
her  being  confirmed  in  her  belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  weaning 
her  from  the  prejudices  which  naturally  belonged  to  her  birth  and  her 
tribe.     She  sounded  her  upon  the  point,  and  from  the  glad   way  in 
which  she  expressed  herself  as  appreciating  the  great  kindness  that  had 
been  shown  by  her,  she  thought  of  introducing  the  topic  of  her  being 
married   to    a   Christian,   which,    she   said,   would   be   so   desirable   as 
sealing  the  agreement  which  she  had  engaged  herself  to  in  becoming 
a  member   of  the   Christian    Church.      The  little   girl   said   that   her 
heart  and  her  every  wish  was  to  be  a  Christian,  but  that  she  must  be 
in  duty  bound  to  obey  her  father  in  everything.     It  then  became  Mrs. 
Johnson's  grand  object  to  efiect  what,  in  her  woman's  tact,  she  surmised 
would  be  practicable — a  union  between  the  doctor  and  the  little  native 
^irl.      She  saw  that  he  was  much   taken  with  her,  and  she  ventured 
to   ask   the  little  girl  what  her  opinion  was  of  the   great  Feringhee 
liukkeem  whose  skill  had  saved  her  father's  life,  and  whose  courage  had 
l>een  instrumental  in  saving  hers  ?  The  little  girl  listened  long,  and  pon- 
dered.   She  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  realise  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
'Mrife  of  the  great  strange  gentleman.     She  had,  in  her  crude  state  of 
education,  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  solely  the  duty  of  a  girl 
in  her  situation  to  submit  herself  to  the  dictates  of  a  parent.     Mrs. 
Johnson  told  her  that  now  she  had  taken  the  part  of  being  a  true  disciple 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  a  Christian  believer  in  the  true  faith,  she 
'^rould  not,  she  hoped,  ally  herself  to  any  of  the  Mohammedans.     She 
said  she  firmly  resolved  to  refuse  to  do  so,  and  that  she  thought  her  father 
'Would  not,  from  his  very  great  partiality  to  her,  urge  her  to  do  what  she 
<3id  not  like,  '',But  this  great  gentleman,  this  wise  hukkeem,  is  so  learned 
«uid  so  much  above  me ;  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  supposed  to  be 
<5ontent  with  the  love  of  a  poor  native  girl,  even  supposing  I  had  any  to 
^^ve  him  ?"     Mrs.  Johnson  said  that^  she  would  like  to  know  first  the 
state  of  her  inclinations,  and  then,  she  thought,  she  would  be  able  to 
snswer  for  him.     She  laid  her  head  on  Mrs.  Johnson's  lap,  and  she 
l>eg^an  to  cry.     She  wept  long  and  loud,  and  at  last  she  said,  "  Take  me, 
lady,  and  do  what  you  will  with  me.     There  has  been  nothing  but  perse- 
€Sution  of  this  slave  since  ever  she  had  sense  to  know  anything.     I  have 
%o  friends  to  trust  but  my  God  and  you ;  I  never  would  have  known 
^vhat  was  good  had  it  not  been  you  that  showed  it  to  me.     What  can  a 
poor  creature  like  me  say  ?     What  knowledge  have  I  of  the  world,  that 
H  should  be  able  to  judge  one  man  from  another?     This  slave  is,  indeed, 
lielpless.    What  was  written  in  her  destiny  will  be  carried  out,  let  her  do 
^what  she  will."  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  "  We  will  pray  together  to  the  Most 
High  that  He  may  so  order  His  decrees  that  you  may  be  directed  in  the 
right   path."      They  knelt  down    together,  and  the   amiable  English 
lady  poured  out  her  thoughts  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  asked  for 
guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  enabled  to  tread  the  right  path. 
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The  Mohurramy  with  its  curious  and  faatastic  solemnitieSy  proceeded 
duly.  The  horse  of  the  hrideg^room  was  brought  ou^  th^  wedding 
procession  was  acted  in  mimic  show ;  the  last  day  aFri¥ed»  in  which  the 
tazias  were  drawn  out  and  taken  in  state,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd, 
to  the  place  of  burial. 

As  soon  as  all  the  mummery  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  scene  h^^d  been 
finished,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tasias,  as  well  as  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  had  leisure  from  die  discharge  of  all  the  rites  which  were  looked 
iipon  as  essential  to  maintaining  a  due  regard  for  their  o|re^  the  roagpA- 
trate  bethought  him  of  sending  to  Khurreem  Buksh's  house  for  Morad 
Alee,  and  requesting  that  he  would  do  him  the  favour  of  coming  to  him. 
The  man,  who  felt  the  greatest  gratitude  to  the  magistrate  for  th^ 
manner  in  which  he  had  behaved,  and  for  the  kindness  which  he  ha4 
shown  in  taking  care  of  his  daiighter,  came  instantly.  The  day  before^ 
III  the  house  of  Khurreem  Buksh,  the  latter  had  said  to  him  ^t,  nov 
that  he  felt  perfectly  recovered,  he  should  like  to  think  of  some  way  by 
which  he  could  reward  the  generous  doctor  who  had  been  so  helpful  ia 
Inringing  about  his  restitution  to  health.  He  said  that  he  would  gladly 
give  him  anything  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow — that  cert^nly  no 
amount  of  wealth  could  repay  the  services  of  a  man  who  had  restored  a 
fellow-creature  to  health  in  the  way  that  he  had  done.  When  the  next 
day  he,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Johnson,  repaired  to  his  house  to  see  W^ 
embrace  his  daughter,  he  found,  from  what  she  told  him,  tha|i  he  had| 
indeed,  much  more  to  be  grateful  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  th^ 
doctor,  and  so  lavish  was  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  praise  for  the  noble  ra^n- 
aer  in  which  he  had  acted,  that  he  was  able  to  say  that  the  additions) 
debt  of  gratitude  that  was  due  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  his 
daughter's  life  was,  in  his  opinipq,  so  weighty,,  that  it  greatly  pve^ 
balanced  the  favour  which  he  had  conferred  upon  himself.  The  meet- 
ing between  Morad  Alee  and  his  daughter  w&s  most  cordial  and  affiBO- 
tionate,  and  he  felt  most  grateful  to  the  strange  Feringhee  gentlem^di 
who  had  so  opportunely  taken  her  into  his  household,  and  made  hep  a 
fompanion  for  his  wife. 

After  this,  and  when  they  had  talked  long  and  lovingly  togethep,  her 
father  said  he  was  on  his  path  to  fetch  her  back  to  her  house.  She  sigh94 
at  the  idea  of  going  again  to  revisit  the  pUpe  where  /she  had  been  so  rudely 
assailed,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  told  her  that  certainly  her  duty  to  her  father 
was  imperative,  and,  though  she  parted  from  her  now,  she  was  in  hppcf 
that  they  would  often  meet  again.  This  comforted  her  pnuch.  When  they 
arrived  at  Khurreem  Buksh's  house,  her  father  took  her  to  the  ainan^i 
and  some  hours  after  their  arrival  Dr.  Mainchanoe  came  to  ask  aftpr  hif 
patient,  and  Khurreem  Buksh,  having  heard  of  his  being  there,  ytaat  tp 
meet  him.  He  said,  *'  You  see,  doctor,  that  my  seryant  is  now  nej»rly 
quite  as  well  as  he  was  before,  and  he  oply  now  wants  yQur  advipe  as  to 
what  exercise  he  should  takerr-whether  it  would  be  dangerous  fo|r  \^vfi  to 
walk  too  much  now,  and  what  you  would  say  would  be  the  best  diet  for 
him  to  observe."  Then  the  doctor  said  that  with  c^re,  and  refraining 
from  over-exertion,  he  was  in  g^eat  hopes  that  his  limbs  would  become  g^ 
atrong  and  active  as  ever  they  were.  Then  Khurreem  Buksh  s^id  th^ 
if  there  was  anything  that  he  could  possibly  think  of  that  he  could  do  \o 
recompense  him  for  his  goodness,  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  i|axQ9  it» 
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Dr.  Mainchance,  who  had  just  heen  at  Mrs.  Johnson's,  and  had  a  long 
and  tender  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  the  little  Mussulman  girl,  was  now 
fiill  of  the  subject,  and  was  confident  also  in  his  mind  that,  in  addition  to 
her  being  a  most  be^ytifiil  cre^itiift,  whose  e?ery  look  was  formed  to 
captivate  and  entrance  all  who  saw  her,  she  was  indeed,  and  in  truth,  a 
Christian,  said  to  the  merchant  that  there  w«s  a  girl  who  was  the  inmate 
of  the  zinana  which  his  house  contained,  a  daughter  of  Morad  Alee,  his 
servant,  that  he  considered  would  be  a  gift  for  an  emperor. 

The  merchant  said :  '*  If  the  faukkeem  will  gain  the  consent  of  her 
&ther  to  take  her,  I  will  give  her  In  dowry  twenty  thousand  rupees,  and 
I  onl^  hope  that  no  further  accident  may  happeii  to  mar  her  happiness." 
llCprad' Alee  answered :  '^  Oh,  hukkeem  !  this  slave's  life  has  been  saved 
by  ypu^  ^nd  if  Allah  grant  you  happix^ess  and  joy,  the  slave  will  feel  glad. 
I  will  asjc  the  daughter  pf  my  hoi|se  (such  as  it  is)  the  question,  i^nd  if 
flli^  consent  to  let  you  take  her,  what  more  shs^ll  I  say?" 

Then  \i^  went  to  his  di^ughter,  i^qd  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground 
before  him^  and  said: 

"  Oh,  giver  of  my  life !  if  you  will  pardon  thp  wish  that  ris^  in  my 
heart,  ^nd  if  you  will  give  permission  to  your  bori)  slave  to  speak,  she  wil( 
^y  somewhat  ths^t  if  in  her  mind." 
So  he  told  )ier  to  say  op. 

Sbe  thep  said :  '*  The  Feringhee  lady,  high  in  rank,  the  light  of 
Mrhose  eye  was  a  blessing  to  all  around  her,  had  counselled  her  to  accept 
'tli^  Ipve  of  the  ftrange  hukkeem  who  had  first  saved  her  feather's  life  and 
^hen  her  own."  She  $^dded :  '*  How  can  this  little  maid  form  in  her 
Heairt  a  purpos<3  ai)d  not  tell  it  to  her  father?  Say,  shall  she  be  pardoned 
^r  thinking  what  the  high  beguip  has  brought  to  her  mind  to  think  ?" 

Then  Morad  iVlee  said :  "  Daqghter  of  my  heart,  you  shall  have  yom? 
'v^ish.  The  strange  gentleman  has  asked  me  to  give  you  to  him.  There 
\m  no  denying  itr  Jo  Khoda  k^e  murzee  hye  so  hoga — What  Q-od  has 
i^aid  will  be,  piiist  b^." 

There  wa.9  little  more  to  be  said  after  this  )3etween  them,  and  the 
Qoiisent  of  her  £^ther  h^vipg  h^en  obtaiq^d,  thp  dqptor  was  no  longei 
ip  doubt,  ^hen  he  was  allowed  to  visit  her  ^e  ^ii^^e  his  proposal,  which 
she  at  last  consented  to,  and  their  union  soon  after  took  place,  and  fornAe4 
^ne  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  has  most  commonly  been  observed, 
'%bat  the  gre^t  ^istipction  of  the  Eiiropean  and  Indian  race  generally  prer 
^ludes  a  happy  m^irp^ig^  betwe^p  two  persons  so  wholly  different  ip  creeff 
ad  in  education. 
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At  length,  irritated  by  some  acts  of  extreme  unkindness,  Augusta 
resolved  to  seek  consolation  and  advice  from  her  own  family.  To  obtain 
her  sister's  sympathy,  she  drove  to  the  gloomy  and  silent  abode  where  her 
monotonous  childhood  had  passed.  She  sighed  as  she  glanced  at  the 
upper  window  from  whence  she  had  first  kissed  her  hand  to  him  who 
now  caused  her  so  much  sorrow  amidst  the  glory  he  had  shed  around 
her.  Here,  nothing  was  changed— Virginia  stood  in  the  very  spot  where 
her  mother  had  stood  for  years ;  her  brother-in-law  received  her  with 
his'pen  behind  his  ear,  but  he  seemed  too  busy  to  waste  a  moment  upon 
her.  Her  sister  met  her  coldly  ;  no  wonder,  for  Augusta's  visits  had 
hitherto  been  few  and  formal,  and  the  wife  of  the  prudent  Lebas  fancied 
that  this  unusually  early  call  might  be  to  borrow  money — an  act  of  inti- 
macy which  she  was  determined  to  discourage. 

In  the  course  of  her  visit,  Augusta  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
good  sense  of  Joseph  Lebas  had  made  many  improvements  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  family ;  she  saw,  too,  that  the  properly  matched  couple  before 
her  seemed  to  esteem  each  other,  and  though  enjoying  no  very  exalted 
felicity,  lived  together  in  quiet  comfort.  It  was  difficult  for  her  sister 
even  to  understand  her  grievances,  and  when  she  had  recounted  them 
they  were  met  by  a  deluge  of  truisms  and  many  moral  precepts.  Joseph 
Lebas,  indeed,  entered  with  a  little  more  warmth  into  her  feelings  ;  but 
after  balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  if  he  had  been 
balancing  his  ledger,  he  finished  by  giving  advice  which  so  ill  accorded 
with  the  afiection  she  still  felt  for  her  husband,  that  Augusta  declined 
being  guided  by  it. 

She  then  repaired  to  the  old-fashioned  domicile  of  her  father  and 
mother.  The  poor  little  woman  was  like  one  of  those  confirmed  invalids 
who  try  every  recipe,  and  fly  even  to  quacks  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition. 

The  old  people  received  her  with  much  empressement ;  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  any  visitor  was  welcome  to  them  now.  For  four  years 
had  they  wended  their  way  through  life,  like  navigators  without  a  helm 
or  compass,  drifting  slowly  in  a  profound  calm.  Seated  at  their  chimney- 
corner,  they  recapitulated  to  each  other  all  the  doings  of  former  days,  and 
told  each  other,  over  and  over  again,  all  the  old  stories  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis.  Monsieur  Guillaume's  greatest  joy  was  to  walk  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day  to  the  Chat  qui  pelote,  to  convince  himself  that  all  was  g^ing 
on  well ;  while  Madame  Guiliaume  seldom  used  her  fat  over-fed  horses 
except  when  she  went  on  Sundays  to  grand  mass  at  the  parish  church. 
The  rooms  were  encumbered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  crowded 
with  heavy  but  expensive  furniture.  Riches  and  economy  seemed  to  be 
Struggling  for  the  mastery  in  these  unique  apartments,  and  it  might  hare 
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been  suspected  that  Mr.  Guillaurae  was  making  an  investment  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  capital,  even  in  the  purchase  of  a  candlestick.  In  the  midst 
of  this  incongruous  scene,  the  celebrated  family  picture,  painted  by 
Henri  de  Sommervieux,  had  obtained  the  place  of  honour.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Guillaume,  who,  with  spectacles 
on  nose,  contemplated  twenty  times  a  day  this  representation  of  their 
former  existence. 

Madame  Guillaume  was  no  enemy  to  gossip,  and  therefore  she  drank 
in  with  avidity  the  detail  of  Augusta's  matrimonial  griefs. 

'^  How,  my  child !  your  husband  shuts  himself  up  with  half-naked 
women,  and  you  have  the  simplicity  to  believe  that  it  is  only  to  paint 
them  ?" 

'*  But,  mother,  all  painters  are  obliged  to  have  models." 
*^  He  took  good  care  not  to  tell  us  that  when  he  proposed  for  you.     If 
Z  had  known  it,  I  never  would  have  given  my  daughter  to  a  man  who 
liad  such  a  business.     Religion  forbids  that  sort  of  thing;  it  is  not  moral. 
^nd  at  what  hour  do  you  say  he  comes  home  of  a  night  ?" 
"  Why,  sometimes  at  one  o'clock,  sometimes  at  two         ■" 
The  old  people  looked  significantly  at  each  other. 
^'  He  gambles,  then,"  said  Mr.  Guillaume,  '^  for  in  my  time  no  one 
stayed  out  so  late  except  gamesters." 

Augusta  shook  her  head  to  deny  the  accusation. 
^^  What  wearisome  nights  you  must  pass  waiting  up  for  him,"  said 
ISidadame  Guillaume;   **  but  I  hope  you  go  to  bed  rather.     I  suppose 
'vrhen  he  comes  home  he  always  scolds  you  ?" 

**  No,  mother — sometimes  he  is  very  gay,  sometimes,  when  the  weather 
U  fine,  he  begs  me  to  get  up  and  take  a  walk  with  him." 

"  Take  a  walk  with  him  ?  At  that  hour !  Take  a  walk  !  ...  Oh,  it 
i.s  to  give  you  cold  that  the  scoundrel  proposes  such  walks;  it  is  to  get 
nd  of  you.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  reasonable  being  galloping 
cJ^out  like  a        ■" 

^^  But,  mother,  you  don't  understand  these  things ;  excitement  is 
xiecessary  to  develop  his  talent ;  he  delights  in  these  sort  of  scenes, 

^hich " 

**  Ah!  I  should  give  him  fine  scenes  if  I  were  you,"  cried  Madame 
Cruillaume.  "  I  don't  know  how  you  can  put  up  with  him  at  all.  In 
'the  first  place,  I  don't  like  his  fancy  of  only  drinking  water — and  then, 
iTorsooth,  he  can't  endure  to  see  women  eat.  But  he  must  be  deranged. 
7o  think  of  his  setting  off  for  ten  days  without  deigning  to  vouchsafe  a 
-word  to  you,  and  then  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  to  Dieppe  to  paint 
"the  sea.  Did  ever  anybody  hear  of  painting  the  sea  ?  All  these  stories 
«re  trumped  up  that  he  may  get  sleeping  away  from  home." 

Augusta  was  about  to  defend  her  husband,  but  her  mother  imposed 
silence  on  her  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  which  sign,  from  ancient  habit, 
«he  mechanically  obeyed.  Mrs.  Guillaume  then  proceeded  to  say,  in  a 
dry  tone, 

*^  Hush  hush,  don't  talk  to  me  about  that  man !  When  did  he  ever 
put  hifl  foot  inside  a  church  except  to  stare  at  you  and  to  marry  you  ? 
People  who  .have  no  religion  can  do  anything  that  is  bad.  Did  my 
Monsieur  Guiljaume  ever  venture  to  conceal  anything  from  me  ?  Did 
he  ever  remain  for  days  without  so  much  as  saying  otrfi  and  then  take  to 
chattering  like  a  magpie  as  your  husband  does  ?" 
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"  But,  dear  mother,  you  judge  superior  people  too  seTerely.  If  their 
ideas  were  like  those  of  common  people,  where  would  he  their  talent  ?" 

*^  Well,  let  these  folks  with  talent  keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and 
not  think  of  marrying !  What !  a  man  will  render  his  wifs  miserahle, 
and  if  he  has  talent  it  is  to  be  all  very  well.  Talent — talent,  indeed! 
There  is  not  so  much  talent  in  downfisunng  people  that  hlack  is  white  and 
white  is  black,  as  he  does — in  shutting  people's  mouths — in  making  his 
house  a  hell — in  not  letting  you  call  your  head  your  own — ^in  ordering 
you  to  be  gay  when  it  pleases  my  gentleman  to  be  merry,  and  sad  when 
the  humour  takes  him  to  be  melancholy." 

**  But,  mother,  people  of  imagination " 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  imagination  ?"  cried  her  mother,  interrupting 
her  sharply.  ''  Imagination,  forsooth !  A  pretty  specimen  of  it  his  whim 
of  eating  nothing  but  vegetables  without  being  put  on  diet  by  any 
doctor.  If  it  were  from  religious  motives,  indeed,  there  would  b^  som^ 
good  in  it ;  but  he  has  no  more  religion  than  a  Huguenot.  Did  <|ny 
mortal  ever  hear  of  dressing  statues  in  muslin — shutting  out  daylight  tp 
work  by  candlelight !  Why,  he  should  be  put  into  a  madhouse  if  it 
were  not  all  wick^ness.  Ask  the  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice  what  he  thinks  of 
him,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  your  husband  does  not  conduct  himself  like 
a  Christian.*' 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  you  say  so  ?" 

"  Glad  am  I,"  remarked  Monsieur  Guillaume,  "  that  I  settled  ypnr 
fortune  upon  yourself.** 

But  when  Madame  de  Sommervieux  had  been  so  imprudent  as  \o 
relate  her  more  serious  griefs,  the  old  people  remained  at  first  dumb  with 
indignation,  and  then  proposed  a  divorce.  The  very  idea  shocked 
Augusta,  who  had  not  the  most  remote  wish  to  separate  from  hpr  hi|S- 
band  had  he  treated  her  ten  times  worse  than  he  did.  In  vain,  theie- 
fore,  her  father  offered  to  advance  money — to  engage  lawyers — to  move 
heaven  and  earth  for  her  release ;  she  steadily  refused  to  afford  him  this 
employment  for  the  leisure  which  perhaps  hung  heavy  on  his  hands. 
Leaving  the  couple,  who  could  only  be  compared  to  persons  cast  on  a 
golden  rock  far  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  poor  Augusta  returned  tp  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  her  now  solitary  home.  She  did  not  car^  any 
longer  to  study,  since  study  had  failed  to  recover  for  her  the  heart  of  her 
husband  ;  she  had  no  resources  within  herself  to  withdraw  her  thoughtff 
from  her  chagrin,  and  she  felt,  with  bitter  reg^t,  that  her  mind  had  onl^ 
sufficiently  expanded  to  be  capable  of  participating  in  the  pains,  bn^  not 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  souls  of  fire  with  whom  she  had  latterly  asso- 
ciated. 

One  evening  the  extraordinary  idea  struck  her  that  she  would  go  to 
the  Duchess  de  Carigliano,  not  to  accuse  her  of  having  withdrawn  her 
husband  from  her,  but  to  try  to  discover  what  were  her  arts  of  pleasing 
-^to  try  to  soften  her  heart  towards  the  wife  of  the  man  for  whom  she 
professed  so  much  friendship — to  try,  in  short,  if  it  were  possible,  with 
the  duchess's  magnanimous  assistance,  to  recover  her  lost  happiness. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  the  timid  Augusta,  arming  herself  with 
a  courage  almost  supernatural,  ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  to  ihe 
house  of  the  celebrated  coquette  at  the  earliest  hour  at  whidi  it  was  posr 
•ible  she  migbt  be  visible. 
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MjEidanie  de  9ommervieux  was  not  familiar  with  the  sumptuous  man- 
sions of  t^he  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  When  she  crossed  the  majestic 
YiBstibules,  ascended  the  niiagnifijceQli  stair^^  and  entered  the  iipmense 
saloons,  ornamented  with  natural  flowers  in  the  midst  of  the  rigours  of 
irinter,  and  decorated  with  that  elegancy  pf  tast§  only  to  be  squired  by 
mixing  in  dv^tinguished  society,  Augusta's  heart  ^ank  within  her,  and  sfaie 
was  at  no  Lps^  to  guess  what  attr^^s^ons  aji  this  mu#t  have  for  her  hus^- 
band.  3ut  wh^n  sih&  reached  the  smaller  ^d  i^ore  private  apartments 
of  the  d^ipl^ss,  sh^  experienced  a  feeling  of  je^lpusy  aTul  despair,  for 
fAere  eyen  disorder  seemed  grapef|i|,  and  luxury,  disdaining  any  display 
of  ziqhes,  ^Qected  pnly  to  gender  homage  to  the  arts.  The  refined  tast^ 
the  genius  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  evident  in  all  around. 

**  Al^  r'  thought  Augusta,  "  it  would  be  difficult  for  honest  and  ar^ 
less  affection  to  compete  with  so  many  fascinations  ;  but  perhaps,  had  I 
Jbeep  educated  like  ^hi^  syren,  X  might  have  strqggled  against  her  vfiQjpe 
QllQcessfully." 

**  I  tell  yoij  X  am  not  at  home,"  said  a  sharp  vqice  from  the  adjoining 
|iou4oir,  which  made  her  heart  heat. 

**  Bi)t  the  lady  is  theret**  sftid  the  waiting-maid. 
*^  Yoif  are  a  fool,'*  answered  the  duchess.    "  Qowever,  ask  her  to  w^|c 
JLji,"  she  ^ded,  ip  4  tpne  of  affepted  softness,  ^  if  ren^eoabering  that  s)^ 
ipig^bt  be  pyerheardf 

Augusta  advanced  timidly.  She  beh^ld  at  the  opposite  end  pf  this 
frr^herch^  boudoir  the  duchess  reclining  voluptuously  on  a  bli|e  vejv^t 
ottoman,  in  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  half  circle  formed  by  drapery  pf  \ho 
«Q^9t  xnpslin.  Exquisite  ornaments  of  bronze  and  gold  relieved  the 
^ivhiteness  of  th^  sort  of  alpove  in  which  the  duchess  had  placed  herself 
like  an  antique  statue.  A  subdued  light,  favourable  to  her  beauty,  per- 
^l^ded  the  ^p^tment,  from  which  the  trying  glare  of  day  was  carefully 
ies^cluded,  ^pd  rare  powers  in  vases  of  rich  Sevres  china  shad  a  delicious 
#r^rauoe  arpupd, 

Qn  perceiving  A^gnsta  the  duchess  rose  languidly,  and  ii^vited  her  tx> 
sit  by  her  on  the  ottoman. 

**  To  what  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit,  madam?"  said  she,  with 
Ci  smile  full  of  sweetness. 

**  What  deceit !"  thought  Augusta,  who  only  replied  by  a  bow  of  the 
I^k^iwjy  for  she  saw  another  than  the  duchess  in  the  room*  This  other  was 
^  ipap;  ^nd  of  all  th^  colonels  in  Paris,  he  was  the  youngest,  the 
li^pdsQJuest,  ^^d  the  most  gracefql.  Perfect  were  the  little  pointed 
^X)ptista<<he;9^  ^  well-furnished  imperial,  the  whiskers  cpipbed  in  fk 
^9peripr  manlier,  ^nd  the  forest  of  black  h^ir  which  floated  in  4  si;df- 
^ciently  elegant  disorder.  His  toilet  was  exquisitely  made,  and  the  s^lf- 
$l^ti#fied  expression  of  his  pountep^nce  showed  that  he  was  quite  ^wave  of 
Yli^  pyfn  charms;  thQ  ribbons  attached  to  his  button-hole  were  carelessly 
^JLed,  and  he  seemed  much  more  vain  of  his  fine  figure  than  of  his  m^rtilil 
^eeds. 

Augusta  looked  imploringly  to  the  duchess,  and  then  glanced  at  the 
^olpn^'  She  understood  the  appeal,  and  f^nswered  it  with  *'  Well,  ^ieti, 
colonel.     We  shall  meet  at  the  3ois  d^  Boulogne.'' 

These  words  vere  spoken  by  thp  syren  as  if  in  r^&renoe  to  some  pr^- 
Vwm  wwngpm^nt,  bnt  they  weri?  accompftni^  by  9,  tbre^taning  IppIt, 
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which  perhaps  the  gay  officer  deserved  for  the  admiring  g^ze  with  which 
he  had  turned  from  the  proud  duchess  to  the  modest  flower  heside  her. 
The  young  fop  bowed  in  silence,  looked  at  his  boots,  and  glided  grace- 
fully out  of  the  boudoir. 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  face  of  the  duchess  as  her  eyes  followed 
the  brilliant  officer  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  even  by  the  in- 
experienced Augusta ;  and  she  felt  her  heart  sink  at  the  thought  that  her 
yisit  would  be  useless,  for  that  the  woman  before  her  must  have  a  heart 
thoroughly  bronzed,  alive  only  to  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex. 

''  Madam/'  said  Augusta,  in  a  broken  voice,  ''  the  step  I  am  about  to 
take  must  appear  very  singular  to  you  ;  but  pray  excuse  the  folly  of  de- 
spair. I  see  too  well  why  Monsieur  de  Sommervieux  prefers  your  house 
to  all  others,  and  why  your  mind  exercises  so  much  power  over  his. 
Alas!  I  have  but  to  remember  my  own  inferiority  to  find  sufficient 
reason  for  his  preference.  But,  madam,  I  adore  my  husband.  Two 
years  of  grief  have  not  driven  his  image  from  mi/  heart,  though  I  have 
lost  his.  In  my  misery  I  have  dared  to  conceive  the  idea  of  rivalling 
you,  and  I  come  to  beg  that  you  will  instruct  me  how  to  triumph  over 
—yourself.  Oh,  madam !"  cried  the  young  woman,  seizing  with  warmth 
the  hand  of  her  rival,  which  was  not  withdrawn  from  her,  "  I  shall  never 
pray  God  for  myself  with  so  much  fervour  as  I  shall  pray  for  you,  if  you 
will  only  aid  me  to  recover,  I  do  not  say  the  love,  but  the  friendship  of 
Monsieur  de  Sommervieux.  My  sole  hope  is  in  you.  Ah  I  tell  me  how 
you  have  been  able  to  fascinate  him,  and  to  make  him  forget  the  first 
days  of " 

Stifled  by  her  sobs,  Augusta  could  say  no  more,  but,  ashamed  of  her 
weakness,  she  concealed  her  lovely  face  in  a  handkerchief,  which  was 
moistened  with  her  tears. 

**  Are  you  a  child,  my  little  beauty  ?*'  said  the  duchess,  who,  surprised 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  softened,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the 
homage  of  perhaps  the  most  perfect  virtue  in  Paris,  took  Augusta's 
handkerchief,  and  began  wiping  her  eyes,  while  she  soothed  her  by  some 
words  of  flattery  and  pity. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  and  then  the  coquette,  taking  Augusta's 
hands  into  hers,  said,  in  a  soft  and  aflected  voice : 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  I  advise  you  never  to  cry  in  this  way, 
because  tears  make  people  look  ugly.  One  must  arm  one's  self  against 
vexations.  They  render  one  ill,  and  love  never  remains  long  near  a  sick- 
bed. Melancholy  g^ves  at  first  a  certain  pensive  grace  which  is  pleasing, 
but  it  finishes  by  lengthening  the  features,  and  spoiling  the  prettiest  hce 
in  the  world.  Besides,  these  tyrants  of  men,  in  their  self-love,  will  that 
their  slaves  should  be  gay." 

'^  Ah,  madam !  I  cannot  help  feeling.  How  can  one,  without  suffer- 
ing a  thousand  deaths,  see  a  face  dull,  indifferent,  dissatisfied,  which 
formerly  was  radiant  with  love  and  joy  ?  Ah,  I  cannot  command  my 
heart!"  J>  '  J 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear.  I  think  I  can  read  all  your 
history.  But  first,  please  to  observe,  that  if  your  husband  is  faithless,  / 
am  not  his  accomplice.  If  I  have  manoeuvred  to  get  him  to  my  house, 
I  confess  I  did  so  from  self-love;  he  was  celebrated,  and  went  nowhere. 
I  really  am  too  much  interested  in  you  to  tell  you  all  the  ridiculous 
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things  he  has  done  to  please  me ;  I  shall  only  reveal  one  to  you,  hecause 
that  one  will  perhaps  enahle  you  to  recal  him  to  yourself,  and  will  punish 
him  for  the  audacity  with  which  he  thinks  fit  to  approach  me.     He  will 
end  by  compromising  me.     I  know  the  world  too  well,  my  dear,  to  put 
myself  in  the  power  of  any  of  your  very  superior  men.     Believe  me,  it 
is  all  very  well  to  let  them  make  love  to  one — to  marry  them  is  a  foUy. 
We  women  may  admire  men  of  genius,  and  gratify  ourselves  with  their 
conversation,  as  we  do  with  a  play — but  live  with  them  I    Never !    Why, 
it  would  be  like  trying  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  machinery  of  the 
stag-e,  instead  of  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  Opera  enjoying  its  brilliant  illu- 
sions.    Unhappily,  however,  with  you  the  evil  is  already  done.     Weill 
you  must  only  endeavour  to  arm  yourself  against  tyranny." 

*'  Ah,  madam  !  since  I  have  seen  you  and  your  little  sanctuary,  I  feel 
that  I  know  some  little  artifices  of  which  I  had  before  no  idea." 

'*  Well,  my  love,  you  must  come  and  see  me  sometimes,  and  you  won't 
be  long*  of  acquiring  the  science  of  these  bagatelles — these  important 
trifles.  These  little  exterior  matters  make  the  sum  of  human  life  to 
£ools  ;  and  there  are  more  than  one  clever  man  who  is  a  fool  in  such 
-things,  notwithstanding  his  talents.  But  I  wager  you  never  found  it 
possible  to  contradict  Henri  in  anything?" 

'^  How,  madam,  could  one  contradict  the  person  one  loves  f " 
^'  Oh,  dear  little  innocent !  I  shall  quite  adore  you !  But  do  learn 
"that  the  more  we  love,  the  less  we  should  let  a  man,  above  all  a  husband, 
perceive  the  extent  of  our  affection.  For  it  is  the  person  who  loves  the 
most  who  will  be  tyrannised  over,  and  worse  even,  who  becomes  a  bore 
sooner  or  later.     The  woman  who  wishes  to  reign  should         " 

*'  What,  madam !  Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  dissimulate,  to  calculate, 
to  become  false,  to  teach  one's  self  an  artificial  character  .  .  .  and  .  .  • 
^vi^ays  to  act  ?     Oh,  how  can  any  one  live  thus  ?     Vou  .  .  .  could  you 

find " 

She  hesitated,  and  the  duchess  smiled. 

*'  My  dear,"  replied  the  great  lady,  in  a  grave  tone  of  voice,  "  con- 
jugal happiness  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a  speculation.     It  is  an 
^(Fair  which  needs  very  particular  attention.     If  you  continue  to  speak 
of  passions,  while  I  speak  of  marriage,  we  shall  never  understand  each 
other.     Listen  to  me,"  she  continued,  assuming  a  confidential  tone ;  "  I 
liave  known  some  of  the  most  superior  men  of  our  age — I  have  remarked 
^tihat  those  among  them  who  were  married,  had,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
^teken  to  themselves  wives  who  were  complete  nonentities.     However, 
t^hese  very  women  governed  them,  as  the  emperor  governs  us,  and  were— 
^f  not  loved — at  least  respected  and  well  treated  by  them.     I  love  secrets 
'^ell  enough — above  all,  those  which  concern  our  sex — to  have  amused 
myself  by  prying  into  this  mystery ;  well,  these  good  women   had  the 
talent  of  analysing  the  character  of  their  husbands  without  frightening 
themselves,  as  you  do,  about  their  superiority.     They  had  adroitly  found 
out  the  qualities  in  which  they  failed ;  then,  whether  they  possessed  these 
Tery  qualities,  or  that  they  only  pretended  to  possess  them,  they  found 
means  to  show  themselves  off  to  such  advantage,  that  they  finished  by 
imposing  on  their  husbands.     Further,  let  me  tell  you,  that  these  min<b 
which  appear  so  elevated  have  all  a  little  grain  of  folly,  which  it  is  our 
business  to  know  how  to  work  upon.     Also,  in  making  the  firm  deter- 
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minatloQ  io  governy  in  never  losings  sight  of  that  end,  in  bringing  to  bear 
.  upon  it  all  onr  actions — our  ideas,  oar  coquetries^— we  shall  conquer  these 
cApricious  beings,  who,  by  the  very  changeableness  of  their  feelings,  aflbrd 
TO  the  means  of  influencing  them." 

"  Oh,  Hcidvens !"  cried  the  unsophisticated  Augusta,  looking  ^uite 
ag'bast.     "  And  is  this  life  ?     This  is  an  eternal  combat — a-*^^— " 

*'Yes,  one  must  always  be  in  ati  attitude  of  defiance,"  implied  tb6 
dtichess,  laughing.  "  Our  power  is  quite  fatjtitious.  Above  all,  Wtf 
nidver  must  let  ourselves  be  despised  by  si  m&n  ;-^there  is  no  gettingf  over 
that.  Come  with  me,  however,"  she  added ;  "  I  will  give  you  sometbiDg 
which  will  enable  you  to  put  your  husband  in  chains." 

She  rose,  and  with  a  gay  smile  conducted  the  young  and  innoceiit 
pupil  in  the  conjugal  rules  across  the  labyrinth  of  her  little  palace. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  a  staircase  that  communicated  with  the  recep- 
tion-rooms, and  was  concealed  by  a  door,  and  when  the  duchess  had 
turned  the  secret  lock,  she  stopped,  and  looking  at  Augusta  with  an 
inimitable  air  of  grace  and  of  finesse,  she  said : 

"  The  Duke  de  Carigliano  adores  me.  ...  He  dares  not  enter  lihis 
way  without  my  permission,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
commanding  thousands  of  soldiers !  He  can  stand  his  ground  before! 
batteries  of  cannon,  but  not  before  these,"  slaid  she,  placing  a  finger  of 
faer  right  hand  under  each  of  her  sparkling  eyes. 

Augusta  sighed.  They  reached  at  length  ti  splendid  gallery,  where 
the  painter's  wife  was  led  by  the  duchess  to  the  portrait  Henri  had 
painted  of  Mademoiselle  Guillaume.  At  sight  of  it,  Augusta  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  dismay.  She  had  nearly  fainted,  but  recovering  het^ 
self,  she  said : 

"  I  knew  it  was  no  longer  in  my  house,  but  .  .  .  here  !" 

"  Nay,  I  only  made  a  point  of  having  it  to  see  how  far  the  absurdity 
of  one  of  your  men  of  genius  would  be  carried.  Sooner  or  later  I  in- 
tended to  have  returned  it  to  you,  but  I  never  expected  the  pleasure  of 
sefeing  the  original  here  before  the  copy.  I  shall  desire,  during  our 
luncheon,  for  we  must  finish  our  conversation,  that  my  secretary  shall 
have  it  taken  down  to  your  carriage.  And  if,  armed  with  such  a  talis- 
man as  that,  you  are  not  able  to  manage  your  husband  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come,  why — you  are  no  woman,  and  well  deserve  your  fate." 

Augusta  kissed  the  hand  of  the  duchess,  who,  in  retui*n,  embraced  hei' 
with  a  tenderness  the  more  lively  that  she  would  forget  her  on  the 
morrow.  This  scene  would,  perhaps,  have  for  ever  destroyed  the  candour 
and  singleness  of  mind  of  a  woman  less  virtuous  than  Augusta.  The 
secrets  revealed  by  the  duchess  were  equally  sad  and  salutary.  Augusta 
resembled  at  that  moment  some  shepherd  of  the  Alps  overtaken  by  an 
aralanche  :  if  he  hesitate,  and  would  listen  to  the  cries  of  his  companions, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  perish.  In  such  a  great  crisis  it  is  imperative,  ac- 
cording  to  the  words  of  a  philosopher. 

Que  le  coeur  se  brise  ou  se  bronze. 

Madame  de  Sommervieux  returned  home  in  a  miserable  state  of  ag^ta*' 
tion.  The  conversation  she  had  held  with  the  Duchess  de  Cariglianb 
had  awakened  a  crowd  of  contradictory  feelings.  She  was,  like  th6 
lambs  in  the  fable,  full  of  courage  in  the  absence  of  the  wolf.     As  dM 
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drove  along  she  harangued  herself,  and  laid  down  admirable  rules  for  her 
own  conduct.  She  thought  of  a  thousand  little  coquettish  stratagems,  - 
determined  even  on  what  she  should  say  to  Henri ;  then,  on  reflecting  on 
Henri's  searching,  steady  look,  she  trembled  even  by  herself.  When,  on 
reaching  her  own  door,  she  asked  if  Monsieur  de  Sommervieux  were  at 
home,  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  and  on  hearing  that  he  was  out) 
md  would  not  return  to  dinner,  she  experienced  a  strange  joy  ;  she  felt 
like  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  whom  the  shortest  delay  m  the  exe- 
cutioti  of  the  sentence  seems  to  restore  to  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Placing  the  portrait  in  her  own  chamber,  she  waited  for  her  husband 
in  ftll  the  anxiety  of  alternate  hope  and  fear.  She  was  so  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  this  attempt  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  her  future  life,  that 
she  started  at  the  sound  of  every  carriage,  and  trembled  at  the  very  tick- 
ing of  the  clock,  which  seemed  to  increase  her  terrors  by  measuring  the 
hours.  In  the  idea  of  increasing  the  effect  of  her  little  scheme,  she 
dressed  herself  exactly  as  she  was  dressed  in  the  picture,  and  then,  re- 
membering that  Monsieur  de  Sommervieux  was  very  inquisitive,  she 
oMered  her  apartment  to  be  lighted  in  an  unusual  manner,  in  order  that 
lie  might  be  induced  to  visit  her  on  his  return  home.  Midnight  had  just 
fiti^ck,  when  the  heavy  gates  of  the  court  were  heard  to  open,  and  the 
lulling  of  a  carriage  disturbed  the  silence  below. 

**  What  does  all  this  illumination  mean  ?"  asked  Henri,  in  a  gay  tone^ 
as  he  entered  the  chamber  where  his  wife  was  sitting. 

Seizing  the  moment  which  appeared  so  favourable,  Augusta  threw  her 
arms  round  her  husband,  and  pointed  to  the  portrait.     The  artist  re- 
xnained  as  motionless  as  a  rock,  his  eyes  wandering  from  the  picture  to 
Augusta  and  her  unlucky  dress.     The  timid  wife,  half  dead,  observed 
-that  his  brow  began  to  darken — that  terrible  brow ! — and  that  frowns, 
like  threatening  clouds,  were  gathering  on  it.     She  felt  as  if  every  drop 
of  blood  were  frozen  in  her  veins,  when,  with  a  look  of  lightning,  and  in 
SL  deep  husky  voice,  she  was  asked, 
"  Where  did  you  find  that  picture  ?" 
**  The  Duchess  de  Carigliano  gave  it  back  to  me." 
••  You  asked  her  for  it,  then  ?" 
**  I  did  not  even  know  that  she  had  it." 

The  sweetness,  or  rather  the  enchanting  melody,  of  that  voice  might 
liaye  softened  a  cannibal,  but  not  a  Parisian  writhing  under  the  tortures 
of  wounded  vanity. 

"  This  is  worthy  of  her  !*'  cried  the  artist,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
**  But  I  will  revenge  myself,"  he  added,  pacing  up  and  down  with 
Slurried  steps.  **  She  shall  die  of  shame.  I  will  paint  her/  Yes,  I  will 
^aint  her  as  Messalina  leaving  the  palace  of  Claudius  by  night — dis- 
guised ! " 

"  Henri !"  sighed  a  low,  soft  voice. 

«  I  will  km  her  .  .  .  I " 

"Henri!" 

"  She  loves  that  little  colonel  of  cavalry  because  he  looks  well  on 
liorseback." 
«  Henri !" 

'*  Leave  me  I     Begone !"  cried  the  painter  to  his  wife>  in  a  voice 
lioarse  with  rage. 
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It  would  be  odious  to  describe  the  whole  of  a  scene  during  which  the 
intoxication  of  fury  carried  Monsieur  de  Sommervieux  into  words  and 
actions  which  madness  only  could  have  excused. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  Madame  Guillaume  found  her 
daughter  pale,  her  eyes  inflamed,  her  hair  in  disorder,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  pocket-handkerchief  wet  with  tears,  gazing  at  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  a  torn  picture  and  a  gilded  frame  broken  to  pieces. 

Augusta,  almost  speechless  from  grief,  pointed  to  these  eyidences  of 
destruction  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

*<  And  what  great  loss  is  it  ?"  cried  the  old  regent  of  the  Bampani 
Cat,  '<  It  was  a  good  resemblance,  certainly,  but  I  have  been  assured 
that  on  the  boulevard  there  is  a  man  who  takes  charming  likenesses  for 
fifty  crowns." 

**  Ah,  mother !" 

'*  Poor  dear !  Well,  never  mind.  Come,  t«ll  me  all  your  vexations ; 
I  am  ready  to  console  you.  Ah,  no  love  can  equal  a  mother's !  Have 
I  not  told  you  that  that  man  was  mad  ?  Your  waiting-maid  has  been 
repeating  some  fine  things  to  me.     Why,  he  is  an  absolute  monster !" 

Augusta  placed  a  finger  on  her  ashy  lips,  as  if  to  implore  her  motiier 
to  be  silent.  During  that  terrible  night  wretchedness  had  taught  her  to 
find  in  her  soul  that  treasure  of  patient  resignation  which  in  mother's, 
and  in  women  who  truly  love,  is  far  above  human  energy,  and  which 
proves,  perhaps,  that  God  has  endowed  these  delightful  beings  with  gifts 
which  he  has  denied  to  the  colder  hearts  of  men. 

An  inscription,  engpraved  on  a  marble  tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre,  recorded  that  Madame  de  Sommervieux  had  died  at  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  a  poet  who  had  been  her  friend,  beheld  in  the 
simple  lines  of  this  epitaph,  the  last  scene  of  a  melancholy  drama. 
Every  year,  on  the  solemn  2od  of  November,  when  he  visited  that  quiet 
spot,  he  asked  himself  if  it  did  not  require  women  of  minds  stronger,  and 
dispositions  less  meek  than  the  unfortunate  Augusta's,  to  bear  up  against 
the  turbulent  passions  that  too  often  pervade  the  overheated  atmosphere 
of  genius. 

The  humble  and  modest  flowers  of  the  valley,  he  would  say  to  himself, 
die  when  they  are  transplanted  too  near  to  the  skies— to  those  regions 
where  clouds  are  formed,  and  where  the  sun  shines  with  overwhelming 
power. 
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Another  manifestation  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  legislature  in  the  passing  of  a  second  Reform  Bill, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  bill  in  considerable  advance  beyond  that  of  Earl 
Grey  in  the  main  enactments.  There  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to 
£nd  fault  with  its  provisions,  or  may  feel  inclined  to  refuse  it  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  so  lately  uncompromising  opponents.  It  U  for 
them  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies,  and  for  us  to  profit  by  them. 
Lord  Derby,  it  is  true,  left  upon  record  in  the  proceedings  upon  the  bill 
of  Earl  Grey  in  1830-31,  the  most  powerful  advocacy  of  reform  in  his 
recorded  speeches,  and  they  are  equally  applicable  for  the  present  mea- 
sure. That  the  ministry  would  be  divided  upon  the  question  was  to  be 
expected.  We  might  as  well  imagine  that  the  honest  obduracy  of  good 
Mr.  Newdigate  would  vanish  before  a  law  for  perfect  religious  freedom, 
or  that  Mr.  Whalley  would  swallow  a  wafer  consecrated  by  his  Holiness 
of  St.  Peter's,  without  hazard  to  the  worthy  gentleman's  digestion,  as 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  Lord  Derby's  ministry  would  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding that  might,  if  only  by  construction,  hazard  a  fraction  of  political 
power,  just  or  unjust,  real  or  imaginary.  Fanatics,  religious  or  political, 
are  not  all  of  one  faith.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  may  desire  to  repudiate 
any  benefit  from  a  political  opponent  out  of  mere  party  spirit,  but  such 
persons  must  know  very  little  of  the  basis  upon  which  political  concessions 
are  commonly  grounded  if  they  dwell  upon  niceties.  "We  must  not,  it 
is  true,  test  political  measures  by  the  law  of  faith  or  morals.  The  rule 
of  cabinets,  in  all  times,  has  been  policy  before  honesty,  dissimulation 
before  truth,  gain  before  principle.  Whenever  an  advantage  is  to  be  ob- 
tained let  it  be  secured.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  without  anarchy 
we  are  making  a  salutary  progress  towards  a  popular  government  rather 
than  continuing  to  tolerate  an  aristocratical  one.  Let  us  reflect  that  the 
support  of  those  who  so  long  and  unrelentingly  opposed  all  popular 
advance  has  been  yielded  to  reason.  Let  us  not  be  too  nice  in  exaraming 
into  motives,  nor  in  scrutinising  the  consistency  of  those  whose  present 
services  we  had  far  better  place  in  the  balance  against  past  obduracy, 
and  hope  the  continuance  of  further  good.  Let  us  forget  the  past  in  the 
expectation  of  future  advantage,  and  hail  the  present  measure  as  a 
further  approximation  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  Saxon  institutions,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  times,  of  which  Edward  I.  returned 
us  so  larg^  a  portion,  restoring  some  of  the  spirit  of  those  institutions  which 
the  Norman  hordes  and  their  system  of  feudal  tyranny  and  robbery  had 
for  a  time  annihilated. 

The  change  now  effected  will  soon  exhibit  salutary  results,  if  the 
electors  do  their  work  honestly.  It  rests  with  them  to  perform  their 
part,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  if  guided  by  a  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  their  common  country,  their  own  interests,  and,  prospectively,  that  of 
their  posterity — in  short,  if  they  resolutely  exercise  their  franchise  with 
the  fear  of  a  solemn  duty  before  their  eyes.  Here  is  our  chief  appre- 
hension. We  feel  that  in  a  country  where  the  lust  of  gain  is  so  all- 
absorbing,  rules  so  absolutely,  and  is  the  source  itself  so  often  of  evils  to 
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be  deprecated,  and  even  abhorred,  that  it  will  too  often  still  pervert  the 
baser  minds  in  the  community,  where  its  effects  will  be  the  more  injurious 
because  more  difficult  to  defeat.  The  social  venality  prevalent  is  fearful, 
seldom  arti6cially  masked,  but  unblushingly  displayed.  Never  were  the 
lines  of  Pope  more  applicable  : 

Get  money,  money  still ! 
And  then  let  virtue  follow  if  she  will ; 
This,  this,  the  saving  doctrine  preach'd  by  all. 
From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul ; 
From  him  whose  quill  stands  quivered  at  his  ear. 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

If  the  government  have  yielded  to  the  right  principle,  it  rematas  that 
th^  principle  be  honestly  carried  out  by  the  people,  that  the  electors  resist 
venality  and  expose  it.  We  must  now,  therefore,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  electors  and  their  duties.  We  would  fain  see  that  the  principles  of 
honour  and  patriotism  rule  at  the  hustings.  We  would  desire  that  «b 
honest  reputation  and  a  love  of  country  should  guide  the  voters,  and  thift 
high  feeling  should  direct  every  part  of  the  public  duty  of  an  elector. 
Here  we  dread  the  mercenary  character  of  the  age  with  high  and  low, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  duties  of  those  who  possess  the  franchise.  When 
we  peruse  the  histories  of  the  ancient  people  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and 
find  that  a  high  reputation  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-citizens  was  the 
noblest  object  of  their  ambition — when  we  find  that  the  honour  of  a 
cheap  laurel  crown,  the  prize  of  the  winner  at  the  Olympic  games,  was 
more  valued  than  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  we  can  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  ascendancy  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  palmiest  days,  nor  at 
their  never-dying  reputation,  nor  at  their  great  names  of  poets,  warriors^ 
sculptors,  artists,  and  others,  never  to  be  forgotten  while  man  inhabits  this 
lower  world.  Contrast  these  renowned  states  with  Carthage  and  Tyte* 
Search  the  rolls  of  sordid  traffic  for  similar  glories.  Vain  will  be  the  search. 
All  we  find  is  that  they  were,  and  are  not.  With  the  modems,  who  place 
the  summum  bonum  in  riches,  the  laurel  crown  at  the  Olympic  race  would 
only  excite  a  sneer.  The  sordid  gamblers,  high  and  low,  who  attend  the 
races  at  Newmarket  or  Epsom,  have  never  learned  to  set  a  value  -en 
renown.  They  are  low-minded.  The  coin  alone  and  its  venal  aocot»- 
paniments  are  their  ruling  principle.  They  live  under  the  laws  in  te- 
ference  to  action  of  those  who  *'  strain  at  gnats  and  drink  down  camefe  " 
in  their  conduct,  yet  boast  of  high  moral  feeling,  and  some  of  barbarian 
descent.  A  people  who  value  only  the  glory  that  a  betting-book  wUl 
explain  (certes  that  is  not  the  glory  characterised  as  the  *'  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds*')  are,  however,  useful  in  sustaining  the  luxury  of  tlM 
passing  hour,  or  resisting  foreign  aggression,  it  may  be,  at  the  nod  df 
authority.  The  modern  mind  is  essentially  low,  skimming  the  eartk^ 
surface  like  the  swallow,  in  place  of  soaring  like  the  eagle. 

In  a  land  where  corruption  extensively  predominates,  the  peifonnantfe 
of  a  great  public  duty  is  more  difficult,  on  the  principle  that  the  virtues 
are  ever  more  nearly  allied  with  poverty  than  riches.  Have  we  to^e^peci 
that  when  the  franchise  is  become  more  extended  venal  influence  will  \m 
lessened?  If  the  field  for  corruption  has  now  become  more  extended,  will 
there  be  a  proportionate  degree  of  integrity  infused  among  the  electorSyec 
are  we  to  trust  alone  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  their  conniption  fer^the 
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advantage  we  expect  to  obtain  ?  Will  the  multiplication  of  voters  not 
render  corruption  more  difficult  from  the  expense  ?  for  it  is  upon  pe- 
cuniary corruption  that  aristocracies  batten,  and  sustain  the  arrogance 
which  characterises  them. 

The  integrity  of  the  voter  and  his  high-mindedness  are  the  public 
safeguards.  Reform  bills  may  render  elections  more  expensive,  and  still 
men  without  principle  decide  in  favour  of  the  deepest  purse.  Regard 
to  the  calls  of  duty,  and  a  due  degree  of  patriotism  in  the  voter  to  second 
them,  may  not  be  increased.  Those  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  at 
elections  imagine  that  corruption  means  a  pecuniary  consideration  paid 
down  to  the  voters  of  the  party  winning.  It  is  not  in  general  such  a 
wholesale  affair,  and  this  is  a  still  greater  hardship  to  the  conscientious 
voter.  There  may  be  a  considerable  number  of  honest  voters  on  both 
sides  who  do  their  duty,  but  are  neutralised  by  a  per-centage  of  the 
corrupt  kept  back  by  agents,  when  voters  understand  them,  and  by 
whom  they  are  understood  on  their  part,  suppose  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  They  await  to  see  how  the  voting  proceeds,  and  are 
brought  up  to  turn  the  scale  on  receiving  so  much  per  head  paid  either 
beforehand,  or  else,  where  the  "  right  sort*'  of  confidence  exists,  paid  by  a 
promise  when  the  election  is  over,  in  order  to  evade  consequences.  The 
agent  is  generally  some  solicitor  of  the  borough,  well  known  and  trusted 
by  the  corrupt  electors.  At  times,  men  wholly  strangers  are  introduced 
as  paymasters,  who  vanish  like  ghosts  after  the  election,  taking  care  not 
to  be  traced.  In  this  mode  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  electors 
who  may  be  bribed,  and  ,yet  the  evil  be  fully  effected.  We  knew  an 
instance  of  a  borough  in  which  the  entire  of  the  population  only  reached 
eight  hundred,  and  the  valuation  of  the  whole  place  was  a  little  above 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  the  election  between  the  parson,  the 
a^rney,  and  the  principal  innkeeper  cost  the  members  %\e  thousand 
pounds  per  head !  This  was  under  the  old  system,  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  denominated  excellent,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  use  his  own 
words,  said  **  ought  not  to  be  changed,  and  that,  without  proof  of 
delinquency,  no  one  had  a  right  to  deprive  a  borough  of  its  franchise  any 
more  than  himself  of  his  estate  !'*  The  duke  contended,  too,  that  it  was 
"the  most  efficient  legislative  body  in  the  world,  and  as  complete  a 
House  as  could  be  formed  !"  Rather  the  averments  of  ignorance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  on  the  part  of  one  who  neither  felt  nor  understood  anything 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  nor  of  civil  liberty  in  any  other  light 
than  as  delaying  or  accelerating  the  sovereign's  business,  which  the 
duke  ever  honestly  endeavoured  to  do.  The  English  constitution  very 
happily  knows  nothing  of  military  rule,  and  her  great  military  leader 
understood  nothing  of  the  real  merits  of  any  constitutional  question,  for 
he  was  too  honest  to  play  a  double  game  about  anything,  and  thus  he 
showed  it. 

To  return  to  the  point.  If  there  be  ^ot  a  feeling  of  high  principle,  and 
a  sense  of  duty  in  the  electors,  no  reform  bill  whatever  will  answer  the 
desired  end.  Men  will  always  be  found  scoundrels  enough  to  be 
employed  in  corrupting  profligate  voters.  Here,  too,  it  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  principle,  that  the  corrupter  as 
well  as  the  corrupted  should  be  brought  under  the  law,  a  thing  hereto- 
foie  shirked  or  neglected.  The  corruption  of  a  voter  is  a  hainous  offisoooy 
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and  men  of  fortune  and  of  good  social  standing  should  not  escape  the  hiw 
upon  that  account.  Being  proved  corrupters,  they  should  be  incapaci- 
tated during  life  from  taking  a  seat  in  parliament.  When  we  see 
proved  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  laid  out  in  corrupting  a  constituency,  and  that  certain 
electors  are  proved  guilty,  but  that  still  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  individual  returned  by  the  corruption  knew  of  any  corrupt  practices 
in  his  return,  it  provokes  a  smile.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  circum- 
stantial evidence  even  in  cases  involving  life  ?  How  is  it  that  some  one 
is  generous  enough  to  pay  thousands  of  pounds  to  seat  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B. 
in  parliament,  and  the  spotless  virgin  member,  who  took  his  seat,  and 
then  lost  it  through  the  corruption  of  voters,  was  "  innocent  of  being 
guilty"  of  knowing  anything  about  what  his  seat  cost  him !  The 
wisdom  of  parliament  in  its  transcendentalism,  so  it  seems,  does  not 
admit  of  the  principle,  '^  Q^i  fadt  per  alium  facU  per  se  P*  This  is 
really,  as  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  once  remarked  about  the  request  of  a 
brainless  peer,  *'  too  bad."  What  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  thus  "  gratuitously"  expended  to  place  individuals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  successfully,  and  how  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  all  paid  for 
without  acknowledgment  by  Mr.  Noman,  as  Ulysses  called  the  giant,  if 
our  oesophagus  be  capacious  enough  to  take  it  down  ! 

The  passage  of  the  present  reform  bill  through  parliament  it  is  our 
duty  to  accept  thankfully.  Let  us  keep  in  progress — ^let  us  restore  and 
improve  upon  the  plans  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  They  had  rendered 
their  laws  reasonable,  and  their  courts  popular.  Their  institutions 
embraced,  not  a  mere  clique,  but  all  save  serfs.  Their  chiefs  and  free- 
men had  a  tendency  to  association  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  for  the  general  bene6t,  though  they  were  somewhat  different  in 
privileges.  Independence  was  the  character  of  both.  The  Wittenagemote, 
though  we  know  but  little  of  the  institution,  we  are  aware  was  a  popular 
body,  and  not,  as  some  would  "  cunningly"  have  it,  an  assemblage  of 
lawyers.  The  country  was  then  free  of  those  evils,  for  the  law  that 
bound  all  could  be  understood  by  all,  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
not  for  that  of  its  practitioners.  It  is  true  the  Saxon  appellation  given 
to  it  does  not  designate  exactly  what  we  call  a  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  probably  at  first  a  meeting  of  certain  landed  proprietors,  with  some 
of  the  freemen,  for  the  independent  population  consisted  only  of  such. 
The  serfs  had,  of  course,  no  voice.  The  writings  of  Alfred,  and,  we 
believe,  not  more  than  one  or  two  who  wrote  before  him,  do  not  clear  up 
the  obscurity  as  to  many  things  relating  to  this  body,  but  they  show  that 
the  exercise  of  the  government  was  not  a  despotism,  the  rule  of  a  single 
mind  without  advice,  a  monarch  isolated  from  the  freemen  and  chiefis  of 
the  land,  if  they  may  be  so  called.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
chosen  deliberative  body,  or  one  for  consultation,  shows  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  barbarous  rule  of  the  Norman  bastard  and  his  banditti, 
who  destroyed  every  trace  of  ^edom  in  order  to  establish  the  rule  by 
brute  power,  accordant  with  the  system  of  every  savage  government. 
From  whatever  quarter  the  Normans  came  originally,  they  brought  with 
them  only  barbarous  institutions;  not  one  which  marked  the  Saxon 
principle  of  government  in  the  popular  share  of  it.  The  feudal  system 
alone  was  a  corse  enough  upon  any  people.     In  fact,  if  the  legislative 
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power  were  but  partially  vested,  as  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  was  even 
in  those  rude  times,  in  a  Witteuagemote,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  vast  superiority  of  Saxon  over  Norman  institutions.  It  shows, 
too,  that  the  affairs  of  the  government  admitted  of  discussion  in  a  body 
of  freemen,  in  place  of  the  head  of  an  unlicensed  band  of  Norsemen  ruling 
at  their  own  wild  wills. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  present  bill  consists  in  its  complications.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  system  of  qualification  for  voters  in  counties  and^  boroughs 
is  dear  and  consistent.  Every  voter  ought  to  have  a  station,* and  some 
degree  of  social  responsibility.  The  forty-shilling  freeholder  and,  later, 
the  copyholder  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  counties,  and  the  householder 
at  a  fixed  rent  after  a  given  term  of  residence,  would  be  a  plain  and  simple 
system,  to  which  might  not  unwisely  be  added  the  educational  test  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  duties  of  a  free  citizen  cannot  be  duly  fulfilled 
without  these  elements  of  knowledge.  No  man  should  vote  without 
understanding  the  principles  upon  which  he  is  governed.  A  list  of  voters 
for  a  county  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  due  qualification  for  that 
class,  and  his  last  receipt  for  rent  or  taxes  might  qualify  the  householder. 
In  such  cases  simplicity  is  everything.  The  vote  should  be  void  upon 
the  discovery  of  any  discrepancy  in  the  proceedings,  which  thus  simplified 
would  easily  be  detected.  There  should  be  no  canvassing  for  votes.  The 
constituency  should  find  its  representative,  and  return  him  free  of  cost,  as 
if  performing  a  solemn  duty.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
representative  was  originally  selected  by  the  voters,  and  sent  up  by  them 
to  parliament;  that  he  was  always  known  to  them  personally,  understood 
their  interests,  and  was  one  of  their  own  body.  It  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  perversion  of  the  whole  system  if  an  individual  in  Cumberland 
were  sent  to  represent  Devonshire,  or  a  freeman  of  Carlisle  to  sit  for 
Truro,  which  he  had  never  seen.  The  burgess  was  clearly  intended  to 
be  a  resident  in  the  borough,  who  understood  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  place  for  which  he  was  returned,  as  well  as  the  general  tendency 
for  good  or  evil  of  any  political  measures  which  the  government  might 
pursue  affecting  it  in  the  practice  of  its  public  functions,  in  place  of  being 
a  stranger  introduced  by  his  own  purse  in  one  hand,  and  led  up  to  the 
hustings  by  an  attorney. 

In  regard  to  the  House  of  Peers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  should  be 
a  body  selected  from  its  own  order,  as  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peers  are  selected 
at  present.  There  are  reasons  for  this,  inasmuch  as  men  may  now  decide 
important  questions  by  their  votes,  who  may  not  be  exactly  idiots  for  the 
care  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  but  who,  being  little  better,  may  count  heads 
when  on  important  divisions  the  numbers  closely  approximate,  and  decide 
by  vote  that  which  by  natural  want  of  understanding  they  Cannot  com- 
prehend. We  are  aware  that  Montesquieu  meets  this  objection  by  giving 
the  peers  the  power  of  rejecting,  but  not  of  resolving.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  meet  the  difficulty,  nor  answer  incapacity  from  natural 
feebleness  of  mind.  Franklin's  objection  to  the  system,  when  he  said 
that  in  some  city  of  Germany  they  had  "  hereditary  mathematicians," 
was  not  thus  much  out  of  the  way.  The  advantage  of  this  estate  of  the 
government  being  as  it  is  cannot  otherwise  be  disputed.  Could  the  ob- 
jection above  made  be  met?  It  is  neither  an  unfounded  nor  factious  one. 
It  is  undeniable  that  a  peer  unfit  to  take  his  place  in  a  drawing-room  may 
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give  a  casting  vote  in  the  legislative  house.  While  the  executive  power  is 
of  course  lodged  in  the  mouarch,  the  Peers  are  regarded  as  a  hody  that 
interferes  to  temper  the  other  two  estates.  This,  however,  most  depend^ 
on  the  feeling  of  independence  it  may  preserve.  We  had  an  instance  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  of  the  want  of  moral  courage  and  patriotism  in 
the  Peers,  who  should  be  as  independent  as  the  king  or  Commons.  Thus 
that  House  acted  with  a  mean  subservience  to  the  unconstitutional  con- 
dnet  of  the  monarch,  who  suffered  his  arbitrary  feeling  to  appear  when 
the  Lords  having  approved  and  read  a  bill  once,  the  king  had  the 
"  audacity" — for  it  was  no  less — to  send  the  Peers  a  notice  that  if  any 
peer  voted  for  the  bill,  which,  too,  had  already  passed  the  Commons,  he 
should  regard  the  peer  so  voting  as  his  '*  personal  enemy."  On  the  next 
reading  the  House  of  Peers,  in  place  of  regarding  such  a  message  as  the 
insult  of  which  it  should  have  taken  no  notice,  and  as  well  being  most 
unconstitutional,  threw  out  the  bill,  in  place  of  carrying  it  at  once 
nem,  con.,  having  carried  a  former  reading,  to  show  that  the  House  had 
some  value  for  its  own  independence  of  action,  some  sense  of  an  insult  to 
the  constitution.     But  we  are  travelling  out  of  the  record. 

Our  Saxon  usages,  mingled  with  so  much  that  was  popular^  were 
crushed  beneath  the  Norman  barbarian,  and  those  little  better  than 
banditti  who  accompanied  him,  who  had  been  manufactured  into  feudal 
nobles,  and  thus  established  a  system  ruinous  to  popular  freedom,  as  well 
as  altogether  opposed  to  the  previous  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  realm  had  now  fallen  into  vassalage.  The  feudal  lordfl^ 
the  creatures  of  their  leader,  were  a  race  of  barbarians,  with  minds 
wholly  uncultivated.  They  ruled  the  people  they  had  reduced  ta 
vassalage  with  an  iron  hand,  and  seized  their  properties.  These  feudal 
chieftains,  and  their  sovereigns  afterwards  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  ex- 
hibited only  scenes  of  tyranny  in  action.  John  came  to  open  differences 
with  them,  and  then,  not  from  any  public,  but  from  their  own  selfish 
motives,  they  forced  from  him  the  celebrated  "  Magna  Charta,"  giving 
up  privileges  and  royal  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  tlw  throne  from  the  time 
of  William.  Thus  the  people  shared  indirectly  in  the  advantage  obtained 
by  the  restraint  put  upon  its  head  though  only  by  the  barons  in  the  first 
instance.  Certain  powers  and  privileges  were  extended  to  citizens  and 
merchants,  which,  though  not  more  than  were  enjoyed  by  their  Saxon 
ancestors,  were  a  wonderful  concession  compared  with  Norman  ignorance 
and  vassalage.  There  was  a  feudal  parliament,  which  meant  no  moxe 
than  the  king  in  the  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons,  in  which  the 
bishops  and  abbots  ruled  with  absolute  sway,  for  but  few  of  the  barons 
could  read  and  write.  There  were  no  corporate  places  until  a  later  time. 
The  grant  of  William  the  Bastard  to  the  city  of  London  was  no  chapter, 
nor  were  any  of  the  commons  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  legislature^  for 
such,  as  a  body,  did  not  exist  at  all  at  that  time. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  barons  assumed  the  character 
of  an  oligarchy,  which  in  the  present  day  means  an  aristocracy,  according 
to  some  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Their  sinister  designs  being  seen- 
by  their  looking  only  to  their  own  interests,  they  gradually  lost  the  in- 
fluence which  they  bad  possessed.  The  clergy,  too,  crafty  as  ever,  and 
in  no  instance  the  champions  of  freedom,  began  to  play  a  game  for  tiieir 
own  advantage.     They  were  too   clever  for  the  uncultivated  barons. 
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Wjftles  wa3  iavaded,  and  distiurbancea  took  place  in  Londoa.     King 
Edward  enforced  the  Great  Charter,  and  subdued  Wales  and  Scotland. 
The  last  allying^  itself  with  France,  a  war  with  that  nation  ensued.     The 
king's  necessities  and  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  ask  it  of  his  subjects. 
The  parliament  being  applied  to  in  the  royal  pressure,  a  dififerent  class  of 
persons  to  those  before  admitted  were  received  into  the  public  oouncilsw 
The  feudal  system,  from  the  dregs  of  which  we  are  not  yet  free,  t)ogether 
witisL  the  vassalage  of  the  people,  it  was  found  had  much  weakened  the 
soieans  in  the  power  of  the  king  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  warfara 
The  barbarons  system  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  who  cut  up  all  the  land 
loto  knights'  fees,  was  now,  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  become 
nuch  reduced  in  effect^  as  well  as  the  men  bound  to  do  military  serviee 
hy  tenure.     The  lands  of  Englishmen,  too,  seized  by  William,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  creatures  and  dependents,  had  by  the  time  of  the  accession 
ef  Edward  I.  been  divided  up  or  shared  among  the  children  of  the  owners 
as  a  provision.     The  knights  and  petty  barons  had  become  multiplied, 
aad  an  order  had  arisen  called  *<  small  barons,"  ao  that  in  a  little  time  the 
barcHiage  of  England  was  held  by  writ  as  well  as  tenure.   Other  changes 
followed,  the  barons  by  writ  strengthening  the  crown,  and  all  pregnant 
with  important  results.     Edward  soon  perceived,  the  advantage  of  having 
the  lesser  barons  and  knights  in  parliament.     It  was  this  prince  who 
assembled  the  deputies  from  boroughs,  and  from  him  dates  our  repre* 
seatative  system^  which  acquired  weight  and^influence,  particularly  in  the 
assemblage  o£  the  burgesses  or  members  of  the  Commons  House,  as  well 
as  ^e  knights.     It  was  remarkable  here,  and  a  proof  of  the  selfish  ob* 
stinacy  and  disregard  for  all  but  themselves,  which  ao  peculiarly  marks 
churchmen,  that  while  the  nobles  and  burgesses  granted  an  eleventh  and 
seventh  to  the  king,  in  the  way  of  supply,  the  clergy  held  fast  tibe 
<<  mammon  of  unrighteousness*"  and  resisted  to  the  utmost  the  king^i 
writ,  under  the  ridiculous  pretence  that  they  should  thus  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  temporal  power.     At  last  it  ended  in  a  compromise. 
It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  the  Pope  forbade  all  princes  &om  levying 
taxes  on  the  clergy  without  his  consent !     The  king  did  not  pay  much 
legard  to  these  iusolent  orders  from  the  head  of  the  Church.     He  made 
the  elei^  feel  that  their  spiritual  insolence  would  be  treated  by  him  as 
it  merited,  and  be  subjected  to  the  civil  rule.     Nor  was  this  unjustifiable 
upon  other  grounds,  for  the  king's  necessities  were  great.     It  ended  at 
last  in  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  with  a  clause  that  there  should  be 
Ho  impositions,  or  taxes  laid  on  the  people  without  consent  of  parliament 
Xt  was  not  quite  palatable  to  the  crown,  but  it  was  a  far  bitterer  pill  fop 
diuiwh  arrogance,  and  delayed  as  long  as  possible  from  being  swallowed. 
TJltimately,  that  law  and  others  were  confirmed,  and  the  Great  Charteir 
of  freedom  established.     From  this  reign  dates  the  free  constitution:  of 
^D^land,  the  restraint  under  civil  law  of  a  boundless  clerical  ambition  on 
{Pretence  of  religion,  and  an  enlargement  of  trade  and  commerce.     The 
^ame  of  Edward  I.  is  seldom  mentioned  by  Englishmeii.  in  the  high 
^telnis  where  truth  should  place  him. 

There  were  no  serious  attempts  to  abrogate  the  representative  system 
^^ntil  Chavles  I.  proceeded  to  an  open  violation  of  the  constitution  by 
Praising  money  without  the  consent  of  parliament-«-in  fact,  by  dispensing 
^^vith  the  representatives  of  the  people  altogether.     This  treason  against 
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the  people  of  England  met  the  fate  its  anthor  90  wdl  meiited,  with  ihat 
of  his  £unily,  solKeqiientlj.  The  Chmdi,  howeter,  dung  to  Charles, 
and  chaneteiised  the  d^ot  as  a  holy  martyr,  the  last  canonisatian 
made  hy  the  Chorch  of  England. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  tampering  with  parliament  in 
the  election  of  members  except  by  the  influence  of  peers  (though  declared 
unconstitotional)  and  landed  proprietors,  exerted  aoooiding  to  the  party 
feeling  of  those  who  lent  their  interference  for  the  sake  of  supporting  or 
opposing  the  government.  The  indiridoals  of  large  landed  property,  peers 
or  conmioners,  continually  influenced  the  freemen.  In  small  boroughs 
more  particularly  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  noon-day  cormption  to 
effect  their  objects,  until  Lord  Grey's  bill  moderated  it  in  a  measure.  In 
addition  to  these  means  of  influence /^ro  or  con.,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
invasion  of  the  Pretender  was  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  pn^onging  the 
duration  of  parliament  horn  three  to  seven  years.  This  was  a  serious 
violation  of  the  constitution,  but  a  g^reat  conyemence  in  vd  of  ministerial 
corruption.  By  prolonging  a  parliament  from  three  to  seven  years,  and 
changing  the  constitution  before  established,  the  right  bdng  once  ad- 
mitted, a  parliament  might  vote  itself  perpetual.  A  corrupt  minister 
afterwards  found  it  more  easy  and  far  less  expensive  to  corrupt  con- 
stituencies and  bribe  patrons  with  public  money  once  in  seven  than  in 
three  years,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  measure  really  originated.  This 
last  evil,  however,  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  Grrey  and  the  present  of  Loid 
Derby  united  may  effectually  prevent.  It  is  impossible  to  review  that 
measure,  which  cost  us  America  and  the  war  commenced  in  France  to 
replace  the  Bourbons,  both  carried  out  by  corrupt  practices  in  the  repre- 
sentation, backed  by  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  in  promoting  such 
ruinous  and  unjust  wars,  and  not  to  regret  that  an  end  was  not  before 
put  to  such  an  enormous  corruption  as  well  as  cost  in  the  waste  of  life 
and  the  practice  of  every  kind  of  iniquity  in  opposing  free  principles. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  measure  of  reform :  we  cannot  do  better 
than  welcome  it,  because  it  is  right.  We  had  rather  the  borough  returns 
rested  upon  household  suffrage  of  a  fixed  value  in  its  simple  form.  It 
would  be  less  complicated  and  clearer  than  any  other  mode  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  as  little  capable  of  being  abused.  All  that  is  great  and  pun 
must  be  simple.  There  is  still  much  wanting  to  render  Uie  bill  perfect 
Treating  under  any  plausibility  should  be  forbidden.  The  opening  of 
public-houses  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  committee-rooms  lor 
election  purposes,  a  practice  through  which  some  elections  are  wholly 
governed,  should  be  set  aside.  Leave  guttling  and  stuffing  to  the  city  of 
London,  where  four  members  are  returned  by  one  hundred  thousand  of 
population.  There  was  to  have  been  a  bill  to  reform  that  Augean  staUe 
when  other  corporations  were  reformed — why  not  yet  brought  forward  ? 
The  number  of  open  houses  in  some  places  in  certain  boroughs  about  the 
capital  are  said  to  decide  the  elections. 

There  is  one  grand  mistake  in  regard  to  the  motive  and  spirit  whidi 
takes  up  an  elector  to  the  poll.  We  continually  hear  of  the  duty  which 
binds  mm  in  giving  his  vote,  and  that  he  is  to  consider  the  general  good, 
his  vote  not  concerning  himself  alone.  The  man  who  labours  at  his 
trade,  he  who  gambles  at  Epsom  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  shop- 
keeper who  thmks  it  is  his  sovereign's  duty  to  keep  up  a  gay  court  that 
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he  may  truck  his  selfish  wares,  and  the  man  that  sweeps  the  crossing  in 
the  street,  are  all  concerned,  but  how  exalted  are  their  motives  for  sup- 
porting particular  candidates,  and  how  remote  from  that  which  the  can- 
didates must  affect  to  credit  as  the  truth !     Here  lies  a  great  hypocrisy. 
The  '^nation  of  shopkeepers"  must  act  in  character,  high  and  low  *  The 
patriotism  of  the  voter  in  a  land  of  venality  will  be  venal  to  an  extent 
painfal  to  contemplate.     No  fraction  of  a  solitary  virtue  can  be  admitted 
to  be  the  property  of  a  man  who,  like  Diogenes,  lives  in  a  tub.   Rig  him 
out,  let  a  West-end  tailor  do  his  best  for  him,  and,  setting  him  in  a  hand- 
some equipage,  show  how  the  fraction  or  fragment  of  any  ascribed  virtue 
sparkles  and  glitters  in  the  popular  eye — how  every  scanty  attraction  he 
may  possess  becomes  magnified !     Could  the  plain  face  of  a  Cato  exhibit 
a  single  virtue  in  the  Apollo  supper-room,  of  Lucullus  ?     What  worth  is 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament  who  will  not  pay  for  an  elector's  vote 
in  some  mode  ?     Such  a  method  of  argument,  however  Carthaginian 
and  Tyrian  it  may  be,  is  not  drawn  from  immortal  Athens  or  glorious 
old  Rome.     It  is  upon  the  too  great  prevalence  of  this  venal  influence 
tbat  we  express  our  fears,  that  however  far  the  electoral  law  may  be 
carried  in  the  effort  to  avoid  corruption,  the  spirit  of  Esau  will  still 
govern,  and  offer  for  the  vulgar  pottage  the  precious  and  honourable 
birthright. 

That  the  reform  act  of  the  present  ministry  should  have  been  as  it  was 

accepted,  we  advocate  to  the  fullest  extent.     Lord  Derby  was  once  a  re- 

Wmer.     We  have  not  forgotten  his  manly  and  effective  speeches  under 

^rd  Grey's  bill  in  1830-31.     He  lapsed,  but  has  returned  again  to  his 

pHinary  track.  His  lordship  recals  the  words  of  Scripture  :  "  Train  up  a 

child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 

"herefrom."     It  is  truth  and  nature.     In  our  intermediate  years  we  may 

stray  from  the  fold.     Age  gives  us  wisdom,  and  we  do  not  in  advancing 

y^ars  go  back  to  the  evil  of  our  middle-age  days,  we  reject   it,  and 

'^tum  to  the  generous  youthful  impress  of  good,  which,  rendered  of  a 

^ore  worthy  colour  by  the  verd  antique  of  age,  remains  with  us  to  be  the 

R^de,  and  solace,  and  glory  of  the  later  portion  of  our  momentary  exist- 

^'^ce.     Why  should  we  decry  what  is  for  the  general  weal  through  any 

P^irty  pique  in  middle  life  prompting  us  ?     The  corruptions  of  the  hour 

J^'o  a  sufficient  task  for  our  utmost  effort  at  resistance,  exposure,  and  con- 

^^nanation.     If  we  can  travel  to  good  only  pas  a  pas,  let  us  still  proceed, 

^'^oiding  as  much  as  possible  everything  complicated  or  crooked  in  our 

£ut  is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  governing  body  to  be  able  to  select 
closer  men  from  the  nation  generally  as  representatives,  and  to  have  the 
^liole  country  open  for  the  purpose?  Here  the  question  must  be 
^gged,  that  the  constituency,  in  the  place  of  the  individual  selecting  the 
<^i:istituency,  will  choose  such  individuals.  Unfortunately,  we  have  too 
^uch  evidence  that  the  ability  of  the  candidate  is  scarcely  ever  made  a 
patt  of  the  consideration,  unless  ability  of  purse,  or  interest,  or  some 

*  The  writer,  remonstrating  with  the  authorities  in  a  town  that  had  just  set 
^P  races,  as  introducing  thieves,  gamblers,  jockeys,  and  all  kinds  of  vice  among 
Mgh  and  low,  was  told  it  would  be  excellent  for  the  shopkeepers;  that  was  con- 
dniire! 
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sinister  motive  happen  to  be  included.  We  do  not  believe  that  fifty 
members  in  any  general  election  have  been  ever  chosen  solely  upon  the 
consideration  of  their  fitness  and  superior  talents  for  the  duties  requiied, 
though,  perchance,  they  may  possess  them.  It  is  as  it  happens.  If  this 
be  doubted  as  to  past  time,  let  the  mode  of  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  management  of  it,  from  Walpole  to  the  change  effected  by 
Lord  Grey,  be  considered ;  in  fact,  the  entire  reigns  of  George  U.  and 
George  III.,  to  go  back  no  further.  '*  I  know  the  price  of  every  man 
in  the  House  except  the  little  Cornish  baronet,"*  Walpole  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  a  friend. 

The  sale  of  seats  was  as  common  for  hard  cash  as  that  of  oysters  at 
Billingsgate,  and  by  peers  too.     Money  was  the  agent,  and  it  sometimes 
threw  out  even  a  minister  from  his  seat,  who  had  to  buy  in  somewliere  else.f 
But  these  things  occurred  long  after  the  change  from  Saxon  to  Norman. 
To  return  to  the  reaction,  the  latter  was  brought  about  by  that  high- 
minded  monarch,  Edward   I.,    though   not   without   something   like  a 
pressing  necessity  before  him  ;  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  ever  return  to 
that  original  county  and  borough  system  in  selecting  members.     There 
are  no  longer   serfs.       The  degradation,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasticali 
effected  by  the  Norman  tyranny,  in  some  circumstances  under  the  oiviL_ 
head,  even  now  by  no  means  stamped  out,  is  of  little  effect.     We  hav< 
some  dregs  of  its  former  barbarism  remaining  with  us  still,  both  in  mode 
of  thinking  as  well  as  of  custom,  or  rather  law.     Thus  families  boast  o 
being  descended  from  those  barbarians,  a  thing  not  veir  enviable  to  w^ 
reflective  mind,  and  also  somewhat  difiicult  to  prove.     The  wara  of  th^^ 
Hoses  very  nearly  exterminated   the   remnants   among   the   chiaftajn^a 
descended  of  that  barbarous  race,  boasting  a  connexion  in  which  voajx^^ 
still  credit  a  virtue  from  descent,  although  it  can  be  no  more  than  w^ 
boast,  since  every  living  man  in  the  present  day,  if  his  blood  be  **  fodl'^" 
or  right  '*  blue,"  as  the  Spaniards  have  it,  must  have  come  to  him,  in  th^Bs 

{)resent  year  of  Queen  Victoria,  after  eight  hundred  years'  usage,  for  s^^ 
ong  is  it  since  the  savages  who  occupied  Neustria,  alias  Normandy,  mefls 
Harold  at  Hastings,  or  since  1066.  This  will  include  twenty-four  fg^ 
rations  of  men,  reckoning  to  the  present  year  1867,  or  801  years  sino 
calculating  each  generation  at  thirty-three  years.  The  ancestors,  male^ 
and  female,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  to  which  any  affected  descendAnKs 
lays  the  claim  of  Norman  blood,  must  have  passed  through  4,418,81^5 
ancestors.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  eight  hundredth  year,  or  in  1867-  ^ 
the  blood  of  any  Norman  chief  must  be  tolerably  attenuated.  W^5 
prove  this  by  arithmetical  progression.  Every  married  pair  must  l|avi^= 
four  parents,  those  eight,  those  sixteen,  and  so  on,  to  twenty4bur  gcnor 
rations.  Supposing  a  new-born  infant  six  pounds  weight  iii  1066,  th«^ 
ancestral  virtue,,  the  blue  blood,  at  the  present  day  descended  to  \im 
living  representative  from  some  Norman  invader,  must  be  just  tl^^-^ 
4,418,816th  part  of  six  pounds  avoirdupois  in  regard  to  the  integi^k^ 
ment.  How  the  immortal  part  has  been  divided  is  not  so  clear  as  th^S 
incontrovertible  fact.     So  much  for  the  descent  of  the  heroic  virtues  fix)iE^ 

*  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.    His  friends  used  to  boast  of  it 

f  We  know  an  instance  of  this  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  lost  his  seat^  aK3feC 
was  returned  for  an  English  borough,  for  which  four  thousand  pounds  were  i^mm^i^ 
to  the  patrons,  not  the  voters. 
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Korman  chiefs  in  half  a  dozen  centuries.     So  much  for  the  dream  of 
ancestry  cherished  hy  ignorance. 

The  marks  of  abuses  in  our  constitutional  freedom  were  not  yet  ob-> 

fiterated  ;  Lord  Grey's  bill  only  diminished  them.     The  perseverance  of 

fte  reflecting  part  of  the  people  in  reform,  conscious  of  rectitude,  have 

effected  what  has  been  done  by  obstinate  perseverance  alone.     The  mea^ 

8\ires  carried  by  Lord  Grey's  government  would  have  made  the  ministers 

Perceval)  Addington^  and  Castlereagh  arouse  old  George  III.  for  leave 

to  array  in  opposition  the  'Mast  reason  of  kings.*'    What  has  caused 

the  difference  of  the  times  but  a  diminution  in  seat-selling,  and  in  that 

interference  of  the  peerage,  unconstitutional  as  it  was  considered  even 

tben,  which  gave  an  influence  against  the  people  to  those  who  had  no 

light  to  possess  any?     Voters  went  up  to  the  hustings  under  command, 

with  certain  stipulations  agreeable  to  authority;  and  the  peerage,  whose 

intorferenoe  was  declared  unconstitutional,  itself  returned  a  considerable 

atunber  of  members  masked  by  some  paltry  subterfuge.     We  once  saw 

the  original,  and  took  a  copy  of  a  letter  verbatim^  written  by  a  peev, 

under  the  favourite  system  of  George  III.,  in  "  the  good  old  times,"  when 

Bathurst)  Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  and  Vansittart  cast  their  baleful  official 

shadows  over  the  nation. 

**  Dear .     On  my  return  from  travelling  round  the  county  of 

A..,  on  canvasSy  I  found  your  letters.  I  told  you  I  had  always  fears  about 
""  "^  for  you,  but  am  proportionally  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  likely 
*o  carry  T.  I  have  no  news  from  that  part  of  the  world  but  by  letters, 
ftQd  shall  wait  the  next  post  with  real  anxiety. 

^**  I  hope  ■  is  persuaded  I  did  not  for  an  hour  neglect  W. ;  his  two 
friends,  however,  dissented  entirely  from  the  conditions:  he  thought  they 
would  accept  of  no  cure  no  pay.     What  has  been  done  since  I  know  not. 

**  Thinking  you,  from  your  former  letters,  secure  in ,  I  sent  you 

«owu  a  very  gentlemanly,  agreeable  colleague  for  Mr. in  the  person 

^  Mp.  L.     What  have  you  done  with  him  ? 

**  1  hope  to  be  back  soon.  I  have  no  trouble;  but  the  Dowager  of  D. 
"•«  raised  a  flame  by  a  bidl  at  H.,  and,  as  they  say,  a  subscriptioa  of 

^^OOZ.  to  oppose  Castlereagh.     They  say  also  that  Lord has  pro- 

!!^^fied  neutraJity,  but  if  he  allows  his  freeholders  to  be  led  by  his  mamma, 
Castlereagh  will  be  hard  run,  and  probably  will  in  such  case  complain 
^  £tord  D,  on  Putney-common  !  Croker  will  have  hard  work  in  Down- 
P^tricky  and  probably  be  beat.  Bloody  noses  already,  and  the  dragoons 
*^  gone  off  in  a  hurry. 

**  God  bless  and  prosper  your  efforts.  You  surely  will  now  be  thought 
2v  ^  the  government.  Tour  exertions  have  been  most  exemplaryk 
•***-ore  of  this  when  we  meet. — Yours  ever,  &c." 

^  Such  was  tJie  mode  in  which  the  Upper  House  interfered  witibi  the 
^^^er,  and  in  fact  commanded.  Crowning  its  authority  with  glory,  the 
^*ection  of  the  House  lost  us  America,  for  example ;  and,  secondly^  a 
•**^U8and  millions  of  money  to  replace  the  French  king,  and  not  less  than 
1^*^*  a  million  of  lives,  with  a  score  of  years  of  war,  all  which  in  its 
J^urs  and  effects  the  French  cancelled  in  three  glorious  days,  for  the 
^*«ction  of  a  sovereign  of  their  own  in  place  of  one  by  foreign  dictation. 
^  ^8  something  cheering  to  see  the  conviction  of  having  supported  poli- 
^^  wrong  for  a  time,  at  length  exhibiting  itself  in  action.     We  accept 
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with  more  than  common  pleasure  the  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Derby's 
return  to  his  primary  sentiments  in  regard  to  reform,  and  should  esteem 
ourselves  factious  in  spirit  if  we  did  not  applaud  it.  As  to  those  of  his 
lordship's  late  friends  who  separated  themselves  from  their  party  in  con- 
sequence of  an  abandonment  of  its  former  course  of  tfction,  his  lordship 
will  do  very  well  without  them.  He  has  taken  the  rule  of  the  public  good 
for  his  guide,  and  thrown  aside  unworthy  predilections. 

It  will  now  be  for  the  people  to  do  their  duty  honestly.  It  will  be  for 
the  people  to  begin  to  think  with  something  like  high-mindedness  when 
they  perform  a  public  duty.  It  is  the  want  of  such  a  feeling  that  causes 
every  political  evil  in  regsurd  to  our  parliamentary  representation. 

In  selecting  representatives  it  is  the  duty  of  the  electors  to  be  choice, 
and  not  to  accept  any  adventurer  who  comes  to  them  purse  in  hand,  as  is 
too  much  the  custom.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  select  representatives  with 
care  &om  characters  they  know,  and  not  strangers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  knights  of  the  shires  were  originally  selected  from  residents  upon 
landed  estates  in  the  counties  where  their  properties  and  domiciles  lay, 
they  in  return  knowing  their  constituents,  with  all  their  local  interests. 
In  boroughs  the  free  burgesses  elected  their  representatives  firom  among 
themselves.  We  do  not  believe  that  an  ignorant  London  dealer  in  tallow 
or  tow,  filling  his  purse  &om  his  till,  went  down  in  those  days  to  a 
borough  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles  away,  and  there,  utterly  unknown 
before,  got  elected,  and  thus  entered  parliament  with  a  golden  key,  an 
utter  stranger  to  those  who  returned  him,  or  to  his  public  duties.  We 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  original  mode  of  representation,  nor  that 
which  the  constitution  intended  it  should  be.  An  extensive  venality  was 
not  contemplated ;  local  influence  there  might  be  from  property.  A 
Cornishman  did  not  go  to  Carlisle  for  a  seat,  nor  an  Exeter  citizen  to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Originally,  the  system  of  representation  was 
conformable  to  reason  ;  it  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  adverse  to 
corruption  in  the  palm.  No  obscure  from  Pye-comer  or  Petticoat-lane, 
with  a  full  pocket,  went  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  borough,  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  got  returned  with  miraculous  speed  from  where  the  e<^o 
of  his  civic  glories  had  never  before  reached.  No  lord  for  twice  twenty- 
six  sabbaths  dropped  into  a  distant  burgh,  his  robes  fresh  from  that  temple 
which  Heliogabalus  might  have  envied  for  its  sensuality,  and  was  con- 
stituted a  Lycurgus  by  a  people  that  knew  him  not.  No  railway  jobbers, 
nor  agents  for  limited  speculations,  sat  for  constituencies  which  they  did 
not  honour  with  their  presence,  and  thus  aided  in  the  increase  of  a  stock 
of  legislative  wisdom  peculiarly  that  of  the  time.  No,  our  simple  fore- 
fathers pursued  a  different  course  amid  their  stolidity.  They  were  honest. 
We  cannot  help  observing  late  modes  of  going  to  work,  and  of  per- 
verting a  great  duty.  They  are  too  notorious.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Derby's  bill  may  aid  in  bringing  back  to  its  pristine  truth  and  sim- 
plicity our  better  parliamentary  representation.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
step  gained  upon  that  of  the  veteran  Lord  Grey ;  it  is  a  step  in  advance 
upon  the  bill  of  1830-31,  and  we  hail  it  accordingly,  though  it  might 
have  come  with  better  grace  from  those  who  had  always  supported  the 
measure,  and  had  no  footsteps  in  retrogradation  to  make  in  supporting 
it.  Still,  it  was  better  late  than  never.  A  right  step  is  always  honour- 
able. Mim  is  a  fallible  creature,  and  political  sins,  like  those  of  our  first 
may  be  forgiven  upon  an  honest  penitence. 
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Let  us,  then,  hail  the  result  of  the  late  session  as  an  advance  of 
moment.  Let  us  not  misconstrue  motives,  hut  judge  by  actions.  The 
people  have  by  the  present  measure  made  no  small  progress  in  gaining 
back  that  influence  which  is  their  right.  Some  of  those  public  men  who 
rank  with  the  selfish  and  half  informed  in  public  life,  prompted  by  that 
feeling  of  self-inflation  which  marks  the  overweening  sentiments  of 
an  aristocracy,  have  recently  sneered  at  democracy  in  their  forensic 
harangues.  By  what  right  in  truth  or  justice  they  do  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover,  except  it  be  that  they  commit  a  mistake  little  complimentary 
to  their  good  sense.  What  is  not  aristocratical  and  exclusive  is  styled 
democratical,  and,  being  opposed  to  aristocracy,  is  deemed  the  vilest 
thing  in  the  world  from  that  antagonism  alone,  without  regard  to  their 
respective  merits.  But,  as  Mackintosh  remarked,  democracy,  in  its 
etymological  sense  the  power  of  the  people,  is  that  which  a  legitimate 
government  must  needs  be.  A  multitude  of  Newtons  would  be  a  de- 
mocracy. Those  who  assume  a  native-bom  right  for  an  aristocracy, 
though  such  a  right  can  never  be  attained  by  merit,  but  by  accident 
alone — the  accident  of  chance-born  position — must  feel  it  is  no  merit  at 
all,  as  the  progress  of  ancestral  virtue  before  stated  fully  makes  known. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  returning  to  the  people  who 
never  wear  out  nor  die  of  mental  inanition,  but  whose  strength  is  *<  re- 
newed as  that  of  the  eagle,"  we  have  to  express  great  pleasure  at  the 
additional  power  they  now  possess.  We  trust  it  will  be  judiciously  exer- 
cised. Let  Lord  Derby  have  credit  for  the  step  he  has  carried  forward 
for  that  indefeasible  right  of  the  people  which  he  has  tacitly  admitted. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  we  proceed  peaceably  step  by  step,  as  we  thus  avoid 
tumult  and  confusion.  We  must  finally  attain  a  just  position,  an  inde- 
pendence in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  secure  a  prompt  remedy 
of  a  thousand  existing  evils  in  law,  finance,  and  church  matters,  and 
multiply  improvements.  Nothing  must  stand  still;  the  diversity  of 
conditions  and  the  progress  of  mind  forbid  it.  Free  discussion  will  secure 
further  advance  in  all  that  is  still  in  arrear.  Let  us  credit  nothing 
because  it  is  already  in  existence,  or  a  thing  of  old,  or  a  thing  established, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  examined  nor  controverted.  We  must  continue 
to  advance.  Our  existence  is  no  calm,  but  a  perpetual  ruffle  upon  the 
surface  of  the  great  ocean  of  time.  Its  tumultuous^ waves  sport  with  our 
most  valuable  appliances.  Let  us  ever  submit  our  operations  to  the  test 
of  right  reason  in  all  matters  of  government.  They  are  plain  sailing 
enough.  In  recording  the  present  advance,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  set  no  example  of  violence,  that  our  pressure  is  effective  from  the 
reason,  not  passion,  that  gives  it  action,  and  that  all  parties,  however 
differing  upon  minor  points,  have  been  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  for  the  general  good,  a  few  excepted,  who  justify 
ignorance  by  prescription,  make  property  the  rule  of  judgment,  formularies 
that  of  religion,  and  government  the  will  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy. 
Some,  with  indomitable  obstinacy  in  behalf  of  wrong,  seem  formed  to 
prefer  adding  to  the  human  species  on  the  side  of  error  rather  than  con- 
tributing to  intellectual  power  and  national  strength  by  union  in  the 
defence  of  indefeasible  personal  rights  derived  from  nature  and  reasoQ. 

Cteus  Eeddiko. 
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CHRISTINE;  OE,  COMMON-PLACE  PEOPLE. 

BY  JANET  ROBERTSON. 

XXVI. 

Next  night  the  party  reached  Lyons,  where  Mrs.  Trevor  declared 
that  she  must  stay  a  few  days  to  repose  herself,  as  well  as  to  see  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  tlie  manufactories,  and  Other  ohjects  of  interest 
with  which  that  fine  town  is  filled.     Signer  San  Isidora  yielded  to  all 
her  whims,  was  obsequious  to  all  her  wishes ;  everything  worthy  oi 
note  was  to  be  visited,  and  they  set  forth  in  the  morning  to  make  » 
tour  of  observation — ^the  lady  leaning  gracefully  on  the  Italian's  arD»i 
followed  by  her  eldest  daughter,  who  continued  throughout  the  dfiHiJ 
in  haughty  independence  to  leave  her  sister  and  Christine  to  bring  XM'S 
the  rear  in  company.     In  the  course  of  this  their  first  forenoon-** 
wanderings,  the  behaviour  of  the  two  young  ladies  was  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  texture  of  their  different  characters,  opposed  i:^^ 
©very  point  but  one — ^namely,  the  insatiable  desire  to  attract  notic^^ 
and  elicit  admiration.     This  Christine  soon  perceived  was  the  otM-^ 
thing  needful  to  satisfy  their  craving  vanity;  ]N"ola,  going  upon  Hm-^ 
plan  of  taking  attention  by  storm — affecting  eccentricity,  and  thnw^^— 
ing  herself  into  prominent  points  of  view — ^followed  up  her  aim  by  ^* 
general  levity  of  manner ;  while  Sophy  strove  by  an  assumed  timidit;^^ 
and  gentle  demeanour  to  ^t  an  interest  where  her  sister  only  awakene^i^ 
curiosity.     Mrs.  Trevor,  meanwhile,  appeared  quite  unobservant  <^* 
their  unbecoming  manner  of  conducting  themselves,  and  deeply  en- — 
gaged  in  "converse  sweet"  with  her  new  Italian  friend,  paid  not  th^^ 
slightest  attention  to  any  one  else,  or  even  to  the  objects  which  sh^^ 
affirmed  herself  so  desirous  of  seeing.     Signer  San  Isidora,  howevec^ 
seemed    abundantly  alive    to  the    extreme  cases  of  "  V allegro  «  *  ^ 
penserosd'^  with  which  his  daughter  was  associated,  and  from  time  tj^3 
time  sent  a  flashing  and  admonitory  glance  towards  her  as  if  to  conn.— 
municate  his  utter  disapprobation  of  their  demeanour.     ChristinOy 
uneasy  and  frightened,  was  thus  rendered  utterly  unconscious  of  tln.^ 
looks  of  unqualified  admiration  that  everywhere  pursued  her,  thinking; 
that  the  observation  awakened  arose  entirely  from  the  boldness  of  tln.^ 
one  young  showy  woman  and  the  affected  sentimentality  of  the  othasr. 
On  returning  to  the  hotel,  however,  she  was  not  long  lefb  in  doubt  oaJi 
to  her  father's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  her  companions'  levity,  for 
he  followed  her  to  her  room,  and  softly  closing  the  door,  advanced 
close  to  her,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Christine,  I  am  come  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  in  order  that  yon 
may  not  commit  yourself  by  allowing  the  example  set  you  by  thoae 
silly  girls,  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  reserve  so  essential  to  maiptain 
in  a  young  woman  the  impression  of  purity  of  moral  conduct.  So 
utterly  deficient  do  I  consider  those  young  ladies  in  their  manner  of 
demeaning  themselves,  that  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  appear    in 
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their  company  as  little  as  possible ;  so  after  we  leave  Lyons  you  must 
feign  indisposition — or  plead  the  usual  apology  of  having  letters  to 
write — in  order  to  avoid  showing  yourself  in  their  society  when  we 
make  those  pauses  in  our  journey  which  the  delicate  hefdth  of  the 
f/iadre  renders  necessary." 

**  Biit,  father,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pursue  our  route  in  some 
oiher  direction,  and  alone  ?"  gently  asked  his  daughter,  looking  at 
hiia  inquiringly.  "I  own  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Miss  Trevors 
slioeks  me,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  their  mother  cannot  be  a  very 
sensible  woman,  otherwise  she  would  check  her  daughters'  impropriety 
of  conduct." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Signor  San  Isidora,  "  the  madre  is  well  enough ; 
ghe  is  a  married  woman  of  a  certain  rank  ;  her  husband  being  a  judge 
in.  India,  and  very  rich,  her  countenance  may  be  of  some  consequence 
to  you  when  we  arrive  in  Italy.  Therefore  I  wish  you  to  remain 
orLite  quiet,  and  to  show  yourself  as  little  as  possible  after  we  leave 
this  place ;  dress  particularly  plainly — rather  as  if  you  were  beneath 
tH©m  in  rank  than  anything  else — for  the  surest  way  to  preserve  the 
food  will  and  consideration  of  those  vain,  foolish  young  women  is  to 
fc^pew  as  little  in  the  light  of  a  rival  as  you  can.  "When  we  reach 
N^aiples,  I  shall  not  leave  you  long  resident  with  them  ;  and  if  they 
M^oompany  us  to  Palermo — which  I  think  it  is  probable  they  may  do 
•^Ixcn  I  take  you  there  in  spring — I  shall  make  arrangements  to  pre- 
ront  your  being  in  their  way.  But,  as  long  as  we  are  together,  I 
■^"Oret  warn  you  above  all  things  to  keep  your  musical  talent  a  secret 
*-^3Mi88  Nicola  could  ill  brook  your  superiority  in  vocal  power — and 
rotar  cultivation  afterwards  in  this  respect  will  be  carried  on  with  the 
^fcniost  secresy,  as  a  thing  essential  to  your  future  welfare.  Tou  must 
*^l3ceforth  consider  yourself  quite  an  Italian  girl,  and  consequently 
*^ti8fc  observe  the  extreme  reserve  and  caution  necessary  to  secure  for 
*^  unmarried  female  the  approbation  of  your  relatives  and  country 
^ople.  Such  are  my  wishes,  nay,  commands,  and  I  expect  you  to 
^^«y  them  to  the  letter." 

,  It  cost  Christine  no  effort  to  give  the  promise  required  by  her 
^tsler.  On  the  contrary,  she  only  felt  too  happy  to  keep  in  the  shade 
J^  much  as  possible ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  she  could  not  help 
'^^ling  consiaerably  surprised  that  he  should  wish  her  to  associate  at 
'tt  with  people  he  so  evidently  despised. 

IFor  the  few  days,  therefore,  which  they  continued  at  Lyons — as  it 

^^fi  his  wish  that,  while  there,  she  should  accompany  them  in  their 

*glit-seeing  expeditions — she  studied  to  dress  herself  in  the  most  un- 

»^^coming  and  simple  manner  she  could,  never  speaking  when  not 

^^sdutely  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  entering  in  no  way  into  her 

y<*ting  associates'  plans  of  attracting  attention.     She  moved  about 

''^OTe  like  an  automaton  than  anything  else,  from  the  leaden  weight 

^^^^  pressed  npon  her  heart,  arising  from  the  mystery  of  her  father's 

conduct  in  regard  to  her,  when   united  to   his  continual   evening 

•b«ence» — ^which  she  but  too  justly  suspected  were  spent  at  the 

ganaing-table,  from  the  expression  of  cloud  or  sunshine  which  in  the 

iJiOfniing  dominated  his  changeful  countenance  according  to  the  for- 
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tunes  of  the  previous  night.  A  short  stay  at  the  interesting  town  of 
Avignon,  and  visits  to  one  or  two  places  of  note  at  a  distance — as  the 
whim  of  Mrs.  Trevor  dictated — occupied  some  little  time  before  they 
reached  Marseilles,  where  the  languid  Eastern  woman  again  professed 
to  feel  it  necessary  to  repose  before  proceeding  by  sea  to  Naples. 

When  fairly  on  board  the  steain-boat,  Christine  bad  plenty  of  time 
to  indulge  in  undisturbed  reflection,  for  her  young  lady  companions 
immediately  plunged  deeply  into  flirtations,  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  taking 
possession  of  a  sofa — brought  on  board  for  her  special  benefit— re- 
clined there  in  sentimental  majesty,  receiving  the  homage  of  her 
seemingly  captive  Italian,  whose  whole  attention  she  absorbed,  except 
when,  from  time  to  time,  he  spoke  kindly  a  few  words  in  his  natire 
language  to  Christine,  whom  he  had  placed  opposite  to  himself  The 
speeches  which  at  intervals  he  addressed  to  ner  were  calculated  to 
show  that  she  was  his  daughter,  in  order  to  keep  off  any  enterprising 
intruder,  who  might  otherwise  have  wished  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  young  and  beautiful  girl. 

With  a  book  in  her  hand  as  a  pretence  for  silence,  Christine  began 
to  revive  from  her  forced  physical  inaction  and  moral  palsy  under  the 
influence  of  the  bright  Italian  sky,  and  when  they  stopped  at  Genoa 
she  scarcely  regretted  her  father's  prohibition  to  accompany  the  rest 
of  the  party  in  their  inspection  of  churches,  palaces,  and  pictm«s,  so 
much  did  the  beautiful  scene  around  her,  and  the  delicious  air  she 
breathed,  dispose  her  to  soothing  meditation  and  tranquil  enjoyment. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  translated  to  a  purer  sphere ;  her  fears  of  the 
future  began  to  dissipate,  and  former  superstitious  impressions  of 
peace  awaiting  her  on  Italian  ground  took  possession  of  her  mind  and 
brightened  her  eye  and  cheek.  Continuing  in  the  same  mental 
solitude  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  the  beautiful  peninsula,  her  plea- 
surable sensations  heightened,  and  when  after  a  smooth  and  prosperous 
voyage  they  at  last  landed  at  Naples,  her  rapture  knew  no  bounds, 
though  she  gave  no  outward  demonstration  of  what  she  either  felt  or 
thought.  The  evening  after  their  arrival—and  in  the  absence  of  the 
rest  of  the  party — she  spent  her  solitary  hours  in  gazing  from  her 
window  on  the  sea,  and  long  after  she  should  have  retired  to  the  repose 
her  bodily  fatigue  required,  still  she  continued  to  linger  as  if  fascinated 
to  the  spot,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  blue  beautiful  sky,  so  purely 
illuminated  by  the  crescent  moon,  whose  pellucid  rays  gilded  the  fiice 
of  the  water,  giving  distinct  outlines  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the  islands 
in  the  distance,  and  imparling  a  magical  appearance  to  the  boats 
skimming  to  and  fro.  AH  sorrow  and  fears  were  forgotten  by  the 
innocent  and  enthusiastic  girl  in  the  enchantment  of  the  moment;  she 
felt  that  contemplating  such  a  scene,  and  respiring  so  pure  an  atmo- 
sphere, rendered  the  sensation  of  mere  existence  a  blessing.  When 
at  last  she  retired  to  rest,  a  dewy  and  refreshing  sleep  soon  sealed  her 
eyelids,  in  which  were  pictured  to  her  slumbering  but  still  active 
mind  nothing  but  images  of  beauty  and  delight,  accompanied  by  sounds 
of  melting  harmony,  doubtless  arising  from  some  distant  music  wafted 
past  her  still  open  window  by  the  soft  sweet  breeze  of  night. 

An  early  message  from  her  father,  requesting  to  sp^k  with  her, 
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awakened  her  from  her  delicious  dreaming  trance,  and  hastily  arising, 
she  threw  on  a  dressing-gown  and  prepared  to  receive  him.  His 
countenance  on  entering  wore  a  gloomy  and  uneasy  expression. 

"  I  have  made  arrangements  for  your  removal  from  those  ridiculous 
women,"  he  said,  glancmg  at  his  daughter  in  an  uncertain  manner. 
*^  Immediately  after  breakfast  you  must  be  ready  to  accompany  me  to 
a  convent  where  the  nims  dedicate  themselves  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  I  have  had  some  dif&culty  in  obtaining  your  admission  from 
yoTir  having  been  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  it  was  only  in  repre- 
senting that  you  were  the  member  of  an  Italian  family  of  note  and 
rank  that  I  at  last  succeeded,  and  also  in  pledging  my  word  that  while 
resident  with  them  you  would  never  leave  their  walls,  nor  seek  to 
disturb  Jtheir  rigid  notions  of  religion  by  propounding  any  of  the 
abstract,  incomprehensible,  Calvinistic  nonsense  you  may  have  im- 
bibed in  Scotland.  Tou  must  keep  this  in  mind,  remember,  and  bend 
your  thoughts  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  your  musical  powers, 
which  have  been  already  so  well  developed  by  the  instructions  you 
received  in  Paris.  "As  for  different  creeds,"  he  continued,  carelessly, 
**  I  consider  them  all  pretty  much  about  the  same,  and  have  there- 
fore likewise  stipulated  that  the  sisterhood  are  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  yours,  it  being  entirely  for  education  that  I  place  you  with  them. 
And  now  you  must  exert  yourself,  Christine ;  time  flies,  and  you  are 
nearly  eighteen,  a  period  of  life  when  a  woman's  voice  reaches  its 
liigbest  degree  of  purity  and  flexibility.  Most  Italian  girls  make  their 
d^but  before  that  age,  and  you  possess  organe,  strength,  and  genius 
sufficient  to  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  if  you  take  proper 
pains  to  succeed,  and  give  your  heart  to  the  perfecting  your  extra- 
ordinary natural  powers." 

During  this  long  harangue,  a  tide  of  thought  swept  over  Christine's 
mind ;  the  mask  was  partly  raised,  and  his  words  convinced  her  of  the 
justice  of  the  Signora  Cypriani's  suspicions.  Her  native  courage  rose, 
mixed  with  an  indignant  feeling  at  her  parent's  unworthy  intentions 
towards  her,  and  a  truer  notion  of  his  character  took  possession  of 
her  mind  than  she  had  ever  before  allowed  herself  to  harbour.  She 
felt  that  the  moment  was  important  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  her 
energies  got  concentrated,  and  raising  her  bright,  comprehensive  eyes 
to  his  dark  and  disturbed  countenance,  she  calmly  and  distinctly 
inquired: 

**  Father,  do  you  intend  me  for  the  stage  ?" 

He  started  slightly  at  the  question,  and  answered  hastily : 

"  We  do  not  know  to  what  the  turns  of  fate  may  bring  us,  Christine ; 
and  if  your  father  were  to  become  unfortunate,  you  would  not  surely 
refuse  to  exert  the  splendid  talent  with  which  you  are  so  eminently 
gifted  to  redeem  him  from  poverty  P" 

"  Oh  no  indeed,"  replied  the  dutiful,  keenly-feeling,  yet  firm  girl ; 
**  but  of  that  I  trust  there  is  no  chance,  since  the  money  recovered 
from  my  brother  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  us  independence  in 
Italy,  wheh  united  to  the  income  I  inherit  from  my  kind  great- 
aunt." 

A  momentary  convulsive  motion  contracted  San  Isidora's  brow. 

"Listen,  my  child !"  he  said,  perturbedly;  "  I  have  got  some  un- 
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pleasant  intelligence  to  communicate.  I  vested  tbat  money,  wben  in 
Paris,  in  a  speculation  which  I  thought  would  proye  lucrative,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  villany  of  some  of  the  agents  in  the 
concern,  I  have  now  great  fears  as  to  the  result,  nay,  almost  dread 
that  all  may  be  lost.  This  is  the  reason,.  Christine,  that  I  am  bo 
anxious  for  you  to  profit  by  your  present  opportunities,  as  your  little 
fortune  will  be  barely  sufficient  for  your  own  support ;  and  as  you 
have  no  power  to  bestow  any  part  of  the  principal  upon  another,  you 
will  have  no  means  of  assisting  your  parent — ^if  he  should  require  it — 
but  by  exerting  your  musical  talents  professionally.    In  the  mean 

time,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  my  own  maintenance,  and  trust  that  you      

may  never  be  called  upon  to  yield  me  j^our  assistance ;  nevertheless,  ^ 
it  IS  best  to  be  provided  against  contingencies,  and  I  give  you  the  ^9 
strongest  proof  of  my  respect  for  your  intelligent  character  and  filial  ^J^ 
affection  by  thus  openly  explaining  the  true  state  of  the  case.  May  ^ 
I  count  upon  you,  my  daughter,  or  do  you  blame  your  &ther,  who 
in  his  anxiety  to  procure  you  a  more  brilliant  position  in  life— 1 
risked,  perhaps  lost,  those  few  thousand  pounds  to  which  you 
aUude?" 

Christine  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ;  there  was  something  false  and 
hypocritical  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  spoke  those  untruths  thaflHW 
jarred  upon  her  ear  and  feelings.     "  Nine  thousand  pounds  gone ;  p^ni         > 

at  the  gaming-table  in  so  short  a  space  of  time !"  it  was  dreadful ,. 

almost  incredible  to  her,  poor  simple  girl !  And  yet  she  fiU  it  wa^B9 
so.  At  last  she  raised  her  head,  and,  with  a  shocked  but  calm  look-  ^ 
firmly  replied : 

"  1  shall  cultivate  my  talents,  father ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  perfbe^B 

them  to  the  utmost,  and,  if  need  be,  I  shall  go  upon  the  sta^  to  sup 

port  you  in  comfort  and  ease ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  do  this,  I  mus^'M; 
be  a  free  agent  to  give  or  retain  as  my  judgment  and  my  fdenda  ma^^ 
dictate.     I  will  trust  nothing  more  to  chance.^* 
San  Isidora  regarded  her  fiercely. 

"Tou  doubt  my  truth,  then?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  choking  wiW  ~i 
passion,  and  a  dark  frown ;  "  the  signorina  speaks  with  authority,  bu_^^i 
she  will  please  to  recollect  that,  until  she  is  one-and-twenty,  she  i  ra 
raider  her  father's  control.  Adieu  for  the  present ;  make  yoursefc^ 
ready  to  accompany  me  to  the  convent  of  the  XJfsulmes,  and  for  th  -O 
future  keep  your  resolutions  to  yourself,  until  the  time  arrives  whe^czm 
you  can  with  effect  act  upon  them." 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Christine  overwhelmed  witE_  -^h 
astonishment  and  fear. 

"  Oh,  Guy !"  she  mentally  ejaculated,  "  where  are  you  now,  whecr-ssn 
your  companion  of  former  years  totters  on  the  brink  of  degradation*^    ^ 
and  ruin ;  when,  instead  of  the  fond  father,  whom  she  tried  in  ever^*" 
way  to  attach  and  conciliate,  she  has  only  found  a  tyrant,  who  seek 
to  precipitate  her  into  the  whirlpool  of  folly  and  vice  for  the  grstific 
tion  of  his  own  frenzied  and  corrupt  propensities !"    ^         .  ^  ^ 

She  sobbed  convulsively,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  a  delirium 
sorrow ;  her  mind  for  the  moment  reeled  under  the  racking  agonie 
of  disappointment  and  terror,  but  the  despair  in  her  heart  at  lengt      ^A 
sobered  down  those  more  tumultuous  emotions,  and  swakesed  her  ^^" 
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ar  stilled  and  melancholy  sense  of  the  ntter  desolation  of  her  position. 
'For  three  years,  for  three  long  years,  she  must  continue  under  ther: 
control  of  this  apparently  natural  protector,  but  most  unnatural 
pnrent ;  and  three  years  seemed  at  the  juncture  to  comprise  a  life- 
time to  the  youthiul  sufferer.  A  message  sent  by  her  father  to  in-- 
qaire  if  she  were  ready  roused  her  at  last  from  her  agonising  pre*- 
occupation.  She  bathed  her  swollen  and  grief-disiigured  features,  and 
Irarriedly  completed  her  toilet  with  that  obedient  alacrity  that,  from 
lier  infancy,  had  distinguished  her.  Mechanically  she  descended  tha 
stairs  of  the  hotel  to  the  sitting-room  which  Mrs.  Trevor  occupied; 
"but  no  one  was  there  except  a  waiter,  who  informed  her  that  Signer 
Ban  Isidora  was  below  waiting  for  her  with  a  carriage.  Walking,  as 
if  in  a  dream,  she  followed  him  to  the  entrance*door,  where  she  found 
lier  father  stationed ;  she  had  no  courage  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but 
put  her  hand  into  the  one  he  extended  to  assist  her  into  the  vehicle, 
and,  when  fidrly  in  motion,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  thronged  streets^ 
whose  busy  or  idle  occupants  appeared  to  her  sorrow-obscured  vision 
like  the  shadowy  figures  of  a  dream  of  fever  and  pain.  She  preserved 
no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  she  either  saw  or  heard,  until  the 
CflErriage  stopped ;  on  alighting,  however,  she  revived  in  the  air,  and 
followed  her  father  with  composure  into  the  convent,  where  she  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  superior,  a  mild  and  penetrating-looking  old 
woman,  who,  on  perceiving  the  air  of  languor  and  suffering  imprinted 
on  her  pde  fboe^  immediately  proposed  her  going  with  one  of  the 
nters  to  the  little  chamber  appropriated  to  her  use. 

On  the  nun  leaving  her,  Christme  looked  round  her  humble  apart- 
ment and  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief;  here  she  was  at  least  alone; 
here  she  would  be  able  to  meditate  undisturbedly  on  the  past,  would 
brace  herself  for  the  future,  and  her  music,  her  voice — at  once  the 
blessing  and  curse  of  her  destiny — she  would  cultivate  it  to  the 
utmost.  "  It  would  not  fail  her,"  she  argued,  "  before  three  years 
were  past,  and  then  she  would  be  free — yes,  she  would  be  free  and 
innocent,**  This  was  her  firm  resolve  ;  no  vanity  should  corrupt,  no 
adulation  should  so  far  intoxicate  her  as  to  make  her  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sentiments  of  the  far-off  friends  of  former  days,  nor  the 
advice  of  the  wise  and  kind  Signora  Cypriani.  "  And  if  I  should  ever 
meet  with  them  again,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  I  shall  be  able  to 
say,  *  Here  I  am,  your  own  Christine,  the  same  in  purity  and  feeling 
as  when  I  parted  from  you  in  youth  and  hope.' "  Her  principles 
fetched  the  outline  of  her  firm  determination,  and  her  grateful  heart 
■et  a  stamp  to  the  contract  never  to  be  effaced. 


XXVII. 

"Wb  must  now  leave  Christine  to  the  solitude  of  her  convent,  and 
Follow  Guy  on  board  his  ship,  where  he  appeared  with  his  usual 
careless  buoyancy  of  manner.  Along  with  the  singular  compound  of 
ceckless  daring  and  deep  penetration  for  which  his  character  was  re- 
markable, be  was  likewise  gifted  with  that  innate  irrepressible  love  of 
f\ui,  whidi  often  led  him  to  sport  with  the  follies  and  the  eredolity  of- 
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others  for  the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour.  I  say  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, he  was  gifted^  as  I  am  convinced  that,  but  for  a  certain  enjoy- 
ment in  the  ridiculous  with  which  their  minds  are  endowed,  many 
people  would  sink  imder  the  trials  which  beset  them  in  life.  With  a 
deep  purpose  in  his  heart,  and  with  an  observation  keenly  alive  to 
everything  passing  around,  the  young  sailor  at  first  rather  enjoyed  his 
doubtful  position,  as  it  gave  him  scope  for  the  moment  to  indulge  his 
humorous  propensities,  at  the  same  time  that  his  principles  justified 
the  means  he  employed  to  attain  the  end  he  had  in  view.     He  steadily 

Sursued  his  plan  of  performing  the  part  of  a  sentimental  swain,  and 
id  it  to  peifection.  Flaying  ofi*  all  sorts  of  lover-like  eccentricities, 
he  afl&rmed  that  he  acted  upon  promises  given  to  his  **  Mary" — as  he 
chose  to  name  his  imaginary  fair  one — and  which,  in  fact,  were  merely 
devised  to  preserve  him  from  the  conspiracy  which  he  was  convinced 
existed  between  his  captain  and  the  first-lieutenant  to  draw  him  into 
bad  habits  and  consequent  disgrace.  One  of  those  pretended  promises, 
to  which  he  pertinaciously  adhered,  was  never  to  taste  anything  but 
water.  "  His  Mary,"  he  maintained,  "  had  bound  him  down  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Temperance  Society,"  and  from  this  pledge  nothing 
could  move  him.  He  knew  his  own  infirmity  of  expanding  into  ex- 
treme good  humour  and  thoughtless  confidence  under  the  influence 
of  generous  wine,  and  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself 
against  so  great  a  peril.  When  in  his  cabin,  he  took  to  playing  senti- 
mentally— and  extremely  ill — upon  the  flute,  and  occasionally  appeared 
occupied  in  writing  verses,  which  he  as  regularly  tore  up  in  presence 
of  his  messmates  with  a  look  of  mock  despair,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  charms  of  his  beloved.  In  short,  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  devoted  adorer,  much  better,  probably,  than  he  could 
have  performed  the  real  one,  but  the  malicious  pleasure  he  had  in 
making  the  others  stare  was  ample  encouragement  to  him  to  follow 
up  in  a  whimsical  manner  the  desired  aim.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
security  in  his  demeanour,  and,  at  moments,  a  certain  sparkle  in  his 
eye,  accompanied  by  a  singular  half-smile,  that  startled  those  who  nar- 
rowly watched  him.  Captain  Seymour  felt  convinced  that  something 
with  regard  to  himself  was  suspected  on  Guy's  part,  and  that  this 
lover-fit  was  merely  assumed  as  a  shield  with  which  to  ward  off  the 
evil.  That  he  had  become  attached  to  some  girl  he  believed  might 
be  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  far  as  he  feigned ;  so  the 
first-lieutenant,  Strickland,  was  charged  to  observe  him  well,  while  he 
himself  sought  to  propitiate  and  attach  him  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  hatch  some  means  of  entanglement  in  which  to  involve  and 
render  him  subservient  to  his  views.  Of  this  plan,  at  last,  he  became 
weary,  for  Q-uy — almost  certain  that  his  grand-uncle  Stanley's  interest 
with  the  Admiralty  would  procure  him  an  exchange  by  the  time  they 
touched  at  New  Tork — steadily  pursued  his  course,  meeting  cordiality 
with  reserve,  enduring  raillery  with  unfailing  good  humour,  and 
caprice  or  severity  with  imperturbable  patience  and  submission.  Cap- 
tain Seymour  was  a  decided  bon-vivant,  but  wine  with  him  had  not 
the  tendency  to  open  his  heart,  as  in  Guy's  case ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  aggravated  his  cruel  tyrannical  disposition  and  temper,  and, 
although  the  young  man's  tact  enabled  him  to  avoid  its  consequences 
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in  his  own  person,  still  he  winced  nnder  its  eflfects  towards  others. 
Seymour's  harshness  and  brutality  towards  his  junior  officers  was 
extreme — with  the  exception  of  Strickland — and  with  his  men  it  arose 
sometimes  to  absolute  barbarity.  Here  was  the  point  on  which  the 
young  sailor's  philosophy  was  the  most  tried;  often  the  flashing  glance 
of  anger  and  contempt,  or  a  shudder  of  concentrated  rage  and  disgust, 
gave  evidence  of  his  internal  agitation,  although  his  immense  self- 
command  enabled  him  to  refrain  from  uttering  any  word  that  might 
betray  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  This,  however,  was  noted  by  the 
captain  and  his  coadjutor.  Seymour  thought  that  he  had  found  out 
the  "  soft  spot  in  his  character,"  as  he  termed  it  to  Strickland ;  so 
punishment  succeeded  punishment,  and  cruelty  to  cruelty,  in  order  to 
provoke  him  to  some  expression  of  indignation  or  act  of  insubordina- 
tion ;  but  the  plan  did  not  succeed  in  changing  Guy's  outward  man  in 
any  respect,  further  than  to  make  him  more  reserved  and  grave.  His 
honourable  brother-in-law's  jealousy  and  dislike  deepened  to  absolute 
hatred,  he  ceased  to  address  him  in  any  way  but  m  an  insolent  or 
sarcastic  manner,  and  the  glances  the  youth  received  from  those 
ominous  white  eyes  made  nearly  as  great  an  impression  of  mistrust 
and  dislike  on  his  masculine  mind  as  in  former  days  they  had  made  of 
fear  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  Christine. 

"  What  a  clear-seeing,  clever  creature  Tiny  is,"  he  would  say  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  in  his  berth ;  "  what  an  acute  little  girl  she  is, 
my  Italian  aunty  I  And  Aunt  M^Naughton  too,  she  was  indeed  a 
penetrating  woman.!  Could  she  have  seen  this  brute,  as  I  now  see 
nim  sometimes,  faith  !  the  tough  admiral  of  an  old  lady  would  have 
told  him  her  mind  if  she  had  had  to  be  tucked  up  to  the  yard-arm  for 
it  the  next  moment;  she  was  steel  to  the  backbone — ^a  true,  stauncb 
Douglas,  every  bit  of  her." 

And  Q-uy  mentally  paid  a  tribute  to  the  coiu^age  and  unbending 
principle  which — along  with  her  penetration — he  so  evidently  inherited 
m>m  her. 

An  adverse  and  lengthened  combat  with  the  winds  and  waves  ren- 
dered the  tyrant,  Seymour,  more  intolerable  from  day  to  day,  while 
the  cruise  was  prolonged  much  beyond  the  time  at  which  they  had  an- 
ticipated reaching  the  American  coast.  To  soothe  his  ruffled  spirits, 
the  martinet  indulged  in  more  liberal  libations  than  ever,  and  the  con- 
stant irritation  on  his  nerves  was  only  to  be  allayed  by  additional 
severities  towards  his  officers  and  men.  The  crew  murmured  among 
themselves,  and  many  a  dark  look  and  muttered  curse  followed  his 
steps,  and  those  of  his  factotum,  as  they  paced  the  quarter-deck  in 
company.  Q-uy  alone  stood  silent  and  unmoved :  his  iron  strength  of 
frame  and  purpose,  and  the  importance  of  the  stake  for  which  he 
played,  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  outrages  under  which  the 
spirits  of  the  others  sank.  He  distinctly  read  in  the  faces  of  the  com- 
mon sailors  tlie  hatred  with  which  they  were  inspired  towards  their 
commander,  and  anticipated  from  it  the  worst  consequences  for  him  if 
ever  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  the  certainty  of  his  own  release  had  it  not  been 
for  his  sympathy  with  those  poor  men,  but  his  generous  heart  bled 
when  he  thought  of  the  length  of  time  they  were  doomed  to  be  subject 
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to  tbe  barbarooB  role  under  which  they  groaned;  an  impreeaiaii  dC 
■omething  tenible  in  futurity  awaiidng  this  bad  man  took  poeseaaian 
of  his  mind,  and  he  ahuddered  at  the  prospect  of  disgrace  in  which 
aome  simster  event  might  probably  involYe  las  family. 

''  \rhat  a  woman  my  mother  ia,  to  be  sure !"  bethought ; '' how  bar 
folly  has  gone  near  to  ruin  aU  her  children,  myself  exoeiptedy  and  here 
even  am  I,  her  former  favourite— and  it  is  no  vanity  to  say  the  moat 
aensible  one  of  the  family — standing  within  a  hair'a-breadth  of  de- 
struction, from  the  vilUmy  of  the  fellow  whom  her  absurd  manoBUVEing 
has  introduced  into  our  &ted  house." 

Day  by  day  deepened  his  conviction  that  Gaptain  Seymour  would 
aeek  his  ruin  by  some  foul  means,  and  with  this  conviction  rose  as 
strong  a  determination  that  aU  lus  energies  should  be  exerted,  his 
perceptions  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  anticipate  or  counteract  hia  malig- 
nant intentions ;  but  our  destinies  are  far  beyond  our  own  control  in 
any  way,  even  to  those  whose  profound  penetration  and  superior  phy- 
sical endowments  seem  to  promise  them  power  to  guide  the  tisaue  el 
events  towards  a  certain  point. 

^Strickland,"  said  his  captain  one  day  after  dinner,  when  they 
were  alone  over  their  wine — '*  Strickland,  I  feel  certain  that  fellow 
Douglas  is  acting  a  part  to  run  us  aground  in  our  friendly  intentions 
towuds  him.  I  read  it  in  his  —  black  eyes,  I  see  it  in  hia  cursed 
c^fnical  smile ;  he  will  contrive  to  wear  on  till  he  comes  of  age,  and 
then  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportor 
nity  occurring  to  leave  everything  he  has  to  that  infemal  Italian  jade. 
As  for  his  love-stuff,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  it  is  merely-  assumed 
to  blind  me  to  his  real  intentions,  and  he  will  follow  out  his  in£EKfcua- 
tion  for  that  designing  baggage  if  it  were  for  no  other  motive  than 
from  mere  spite  to  deprive  me  of  an  inheritance  to  which  I  am 
entitled.  Confound  the  fellow !  I  wish  he  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea!" 

So  saying  he  sprang  up,  kicked  down  a  chair  that  stood  in  his  wur, 
and  hastei^  with  his  worthy  confidant  on  deck.  It  was  an  awful 
sight  that  presented  itself.  The  evening  was  dark  and  lowering,  its 
threatening  appearance  being  rendered  not  the  lees  ominous  by  %* 
momentary  lull ;  a  pale  reddish  light  illumined  the  horizon  and  defined, 
the  edges  of  the  masses  of  looming  and  portentous  clouds  with  whidL 
the  nearer  sky  was  filled.  A  shrill  and  whistling  wind  began  to  :pipe< 
in  the  distance,  sending  the  swelling  waves  of  the  Atlantic  roaring' 
towards  them.  A  minute  after  the  tempest  burst  with  tremendous* 
violence,  thunder  clattered  ovwhead,  peal  following  p^  in  instanta- 
neous succession  to  the  bright  flashes  of  lightning ;  the  vessel  pitched, 
and  struggled,  and  her  timbers  creaked  as  if  being  wrenched  asunder^ 
it  seemed  as  if  an  infemal  spirit  rode  the  blast,  so  thick  came  thai 
'^  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm."  At  the  first  outburst  of  the  hurri- 
oane  the  noble  captain  stood  aghast,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  oouUi 
scarcely  giye  the  necessary  orders  to  the  anxious  cstew;  neeessil^ 
however,  soon  cleared  in  some  measure  his  wine-mystified  intelled^ 
and  all  was  hurry  and  activity.  At  length  he  pidled  his  handkofchiei 
from  his  poekfit  to  wipe  off  the  drops  of  rain  wluch,  dnvnabgrthewimi 
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agdnst  his  face,  were  dripping  from  his  bushy  eyebrows  on  his  cheeks. 
His  hand  was  benumbed  and  powerless,  and  his  sight  partially  ob- 
scured b;^  the  nervousness  occasioned  by  excess,  so  that  the  blast 
coming  with  a  whirl  caught  the  light  cambric  appendage  as  he  raised 
it  to  his  forehead,  and  carried  it  ol*  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  its 
farther  flight  was  stopped  by  its  douhling  upon  the  rope  of  a  sail  about 
to  be  reefed  by  some  sailors  who  had  gone  aloft  for  the  purpose.  It 
happened  that  Guy  was  standing  near  at  the  time,  giving  directions 
to  the  men,  and  beholding  the  captain's  handkerchief  streaming 
Eke  a  pennon  overhead,  he  lightly  swung  himself  up  to  lay  hold  of  it 
in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  possessor.  How  it  happened  he  could  not 
teH,  but  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  his  foot  was  on  the  edge  of 
the  ship  as  he  prepared  to  leap  again  upon  the  deck,  the  rope  he  held 
l>y  one  hand,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  gave  way,  at  the  same 
moment  that  his  brother-in-law  came  pitching  against  Mm,  apparently 
by  a  lurch  of  the  vessel,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  raging  ocean. 
The  rising  billow  received  him,  bearing  him  for  an  instant  high  towards 
the  ship ;  and  as  he  cast  a  look  upwards  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
called  for  aid,  he  distinctly  saw,  by  a  lurid  flash  of  lightning,  a  flendish 
&ce  glaring  down  at  him  with  a  look  of  demoniac  triumph.  Then 
there  was  a  shout  of  "  A  man  overboard ! — shorten  sail !"  instanta- 
neously followed  by  the  voice  of  the  captain  roaring  out  the  counter- 
carder,  wound  up  by  the  furious  words,  "  D your  eyes !  mind 

your  own  business ;  let  us  take  care  of  ourselves  !*'  And  the  ship 
drove  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest-tossed  main.  For  a  few 
seconds  Guy  contended  with  the  foaming  waves,  almost  overwhelmed 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  left  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel.  Then  he  struck 
out  manfully  for  life.  He  was  a  first-rate  swimmer,  but  what  science 
or  physical  force  could  avail  him  amid  those  mountain  billows  when 
at  such  a  distance  from  land  ?  His  strength  at  last  began  to  give 
way,  and  at  the  near  prospect  of  death  a  rush  of  painful  thoughts 
swept  over  his  mind :  but  Providence  had  not  abandoned  the  generous 
and  the  brave.  First  a  plank  came  drifting  within  his  reach,  which 
enabled  him  to  relax  for  a  moment  from  his  desperate  exertions,  then 
raising  his  eyes  with  renewed  hope,  he  beheld  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon — struggling  through  the  broken  clouds  of  the  dispersing  storm 
—the  dark  hull  of  a  ship  close  upon  him.  He  shouted  for  help, 
while  he  contrived  to  wave  one  arm  in  the  air,  and  as  the  vessel  neared 
he  was  perceived.  She  managed  to  heave  to,  a  life-buoy  was  thrown 
within  his  reach,  and  a  minute  afterwards  he  was  safely  hoisted  on 
board  the  Christina  merchantman,  bound  for  New  York,  by  the  pity- 
ing men  whose  attention  he  had  attracted.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  deck  dripping  and  benumbed,  almost  doubting  the  reality  of 
his  safety ;  then,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  Terrible^  stiU  visible  in  the 
distance  by  the  moonlight,  a  singular  reaction  took  place  both  in  his 
frame  and  feelings.  He  continued  gazing  fixedly  at  her  until  she  dis- 
appeared, his  youthful  and  beautiful  countenance  assuming  a  stern- 
ness of  expression  that  almost  gave  it  the  appearance  of  age. 

"  Not  by  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself — "  not  by  me  shall  vengeance 
be  taken  on  the  villain ;  but  as  surely  as  that  there  is  a  God  above  to 
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judge  of  human  actions,  so  surely  is  there  awaiting  him  a  dreadful 
retribution  even  in  this  world." 

No  sooner  had  Captain  Seymour  superseded  Strickland  in  the  dutj 
of  giving  the  counter-order  to  the  call  to  afford  Guy  succour  than  he 
stamped  with  frantic  delight ;  then,  pulling  up  his  trousers  more 
tightly,  staggered  on  in  his  usual  walk  on  the  quarter-deck.     He  was        ^ 
met  by  his  £rst-lieutenant,  who  had  been  for  the  moment  engaged      ^m 
elsewhere,  to  whom  he  coolly  said : 

'^  Strickland,  there's  a  man  overboard,  and  I  suspect  it  is  our  ex.-   .  ^, 

emplary  youngster." 

"Then  he  will  most  certainly  be  drowned,"  answered  the  wortbp^^ 

confidant,  with  a  scanning  glance  at  his  superior.  ^ 

♦"  It  is  more  than  probable,"  tranquilly  observed  the  other.     "Th^^_^-^^ 

devil  himself  could  scarcely  save  a  fellow  in  a  sea  like  this,  thougb  th^^^^^ 

tempest  is  abating."     And  he  walked  on  whistling. 

The  lieutenant  looked  after  him  with  a  singular  smile. 
F  "  Satisfactory,"   he  muttered  to  himself,  slightly  shrugging  hiE-.,^^ 
shoulders. 

The  honourable  commander  proceeded  to  give  the  necessary  ordeKr^^^g 
for  manoeuvring  the  ship,  and  soon  after  retreated  quietly  Delow  •^       ^ 
take  his  supper  in  better  humour  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  tim^cz^^e. 
Before  turning  into  his  berth  for  the  night,  he  took  an  open  dasT*  .^sp. 
knife  from  his  pocket,  and,  as  he  closed  it,  thought  to  himself: 

"  It  served  me  well  to-night ;  it  severed  the  rope  as  if  it  had  be^  -^aen 
a  straw,  and  thus,  by  a  dexterous  cut,  I  have  secured  a  fortune  Qf 

fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds.    Hurrah  for  an  easy  life  in  Old  En g. 

land  henceforth !  for  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  go  into  commission  ag^^^fjj 
after  this  profitable  voyage  is  ended,  and  then  I  shall  have  plenty—-  of 
leisure  to  cajole  my  worthy  mother  and  father-in-law,  and  instit^^t^ 
myself  heir  to  all  the  wealth  which  this  jackanapes  was  nthrnrrr  ju^ 
destined  to  inherit." 
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IN  SPAIN  * 

Oir  almost  any  fine  evening  in  Madrid  you  may  see  a  fat,  short- 
legged,  narrow-chested  old  man,  with  most  inexpressive  features, 
driving  along  the  Fuenta  Castellana  in  a  royal  carriage.  This  gentle- 
man is  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  Infant  of  Spain,  youugest  brother  of 
Ferdinand  YII.,  father  of  the  present  titulary  King  of  Spain,  father- 
in-law  to  Queen  Isabella,  and  her  uncle  on  two  sides,  as  Ferdinand's 
brother  and  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Christina's  sister.  Among  the 
scandals  of  Madrid  is  a  report  that  the  queen  is  still  more  nearly 
related  to  him,  which  may  accouut  for  the  repugnance  poor  Isabella 
felt  to  her  present  marriage.  Don  Francisco's  first  wife  was  the 
Neapolitan  Princess  Louisa  Charlotte;  subsequently  he  married  a 
dancer  of  Madrid,  of  irreproachable  character,  who  made  him,  as  they 
say*  a  good  wife.  After  her  death  the  queen  raised  a  child  by  this 
marriage,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine,  to  the  rank  of  a  grandee,  which 
occasioned  many  remarks  in  the  democratic  papers,  showing  more  wit 
than  respectful  feeling.  But  why  discuss  old  Francisco  ?  The  fact  is 
that,  with  all  his  weakness  and  unimportance,  he  is  an  historical  per- 
sonage, the  cause  of  that  eventful  insurrection  of  the  people,  the  origin 
of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleonic  power.  We  can  never  look  at  the 
ungainly  figure  of  the  old  Infant  without  remembering  that  the  great 
national  festival  of  the  second  of  May  could  never  have  grown  into  an 
institution  without  him ;  therefore  we  feel  for  him  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential awe. 

Preparations  were  going  forward  to  carry  little  Francisco,  the 
youngest  child  of  imbecile  Charles  Y.,  to  Bayonne.  Charles  and  his 
disobedient  son  Ferdinand  were  already  in  the  treacherous  net,  and 
Napoleon's  purpose  was  to  rob  the  Spaniards  of  this  puny  scion 
of  royalty,  round  whom  they  as  loyal  subjects  might  muster,  and  in 
whose  tiny  hands  the  national  banner  might  rest.  Then  it  was  that 
the  real  design  of  this  friendly  intervention  and  neighbourly  alliance 
first  became  clear  to  the  people,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1808,  they 
assembled  before  the  palace.  The  lower  orders  were  in  commotion, 
several  shots  were  fired,  and  barricades  erected,  while  the  menacing 
cry  of  "  Muerte  a  los  Gavachos !"  resounded  through  the  streets  of 
Madrid,  still  the  most  compact  and  thickly  populated  city  in  Europe. 
The  cry  reached  the  ears  of  Don  Pedro  Velarde,  a  young  captain  of 
artillery,  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  the  danger  of  Napoleon's 
schemes.  He  had  at  first  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon  and 
his  military  genius;  but  when  he  discovered  his  plans  against  his 
country,  his  devotion  to  him  was  turned  into  vindictive  hatred.  As 
Boon  as  he  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  he  went  to  solicit 

Sermission  to  lead  a  party  of  the  national  militia  lodged  in  the  Calle 
8  San  Bernardo.     The  request  was  complied  with,  although  every 

*  Aus  SpaDien.  Yon  Gustav  Homer,  Gesandter  der  vereinigten  Staaten  zu 
Madrid  in  den  Jahren  1862,  1863,  und  1864.  Frankfurt:  A.  M.  Sauerhmder. 
liOndon :  Wiiliama  and  Norgate. 
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ofBcer  had  been  enjoined  to  keep  within  the  barracks  during  JVIurat'a 
Bojoum  in  the  capital.  Velarde  threw  down  his  pen,  hurried  up  to 
the  quarters,  and  ordered  fifty  of  the  men  to  follow  him  down  the 
Calle  de  San  Jose  to  the  Palace  of  Monteleone,  containing  the 
armoury.  The  French  sentinels  were  surprised  and  quickly  disarmed ; 
but  the  band  met  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  Spanish  commandei^ 
Don  Louis  Davoiz,  who  refused  them  admittance.  "When,  however, 
Velarde  began  to  upbraid  him  fiercely,  he  tore  up  his  orders,  and  threw 
open  the  doors,  crying,  "  Viva  el  rey  Fernando !"  The  two  officets 
dragged  out  between  them  five  or  six  cannon,  and  armed  the  people 
with  tbe  few  muskets  to  be  found.  The  French  soon  saw  that  if  thej 
wished  to  quiet  the  people  they  must  wrest  Monteleone  from  their  hanto, 
and  their  troops  accordingly  marched  up  against  it  in  four  divisions. 
Infantry,  cavafry,  and  artiUery  enclosed  the  valiant  defenders.  Velarde 
fell,  shot  through  the  breast ;  Davoiz  was  wounded  in  the  fight,  which 
lasted,  without  intermission,  for  four  hours.  Velarde's  body  was 
carried  out  of  the  city  in  the  robe  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  Davoiz 
expired  in  the  house  to  which  he  was  taken  by  the  people,  and  both 
were  buried  in  the  Church  San  Martin.  In  the  year  1814  tbe  two 
bodies  were  taken  up  from  the  vault  of  this  church  and  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  the  chapel  of  San  Isidor,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Ptado,  with  the  obsequies  of  a  general,  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The 
uniform  and  Franciscan  robe  are  preserved  in  the  interesting  mtiseum 
belonging  to  the  artillery,  in  a  glass  case  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  velvet,  upon  which  are  inscribed  their  names  in 
gold  letters,  the  privilege  of  opening  and  inspecting  these  relics  being 
reserved  to  the  governor-general.  In  order  to  keep  these  names 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  they  are  still  retained  in  the  roll  and  called 
over  as  absent  at  every  review  and  parade. 

Let  us  hear  Herr  Homer's  account  of  the  great  national  iestivaL 
On  the  eve  of  the  Dos  de  Majo  a  section  of  artillery  fired  the  cannon, 
and  the  church  beUs  were  rungr-by-the-by,  never  were  bells  rung  so 
abominably.  Early  next  morning  the  guns  gave  another  salute,  and 
towards  mid-day  the  governor  of  Madrid,  the  mayor.  Alcalde  Corre- 
gidor,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  chief  military  officers  of  the 
provinces  followed  the  orphans  and  children,  members  of  the  many 
benevolent  societies  in  Madrid,  to  the  chapel  of  San  Isidor ;  there 
they  listened  to  mass,  and,  as  the  papers  say,  to  an  eloquent  and 
vehement  discourse  from  a  young  priest,  and  then  marched  to  the 
Campo  de  la  Lealtad,  in  the  Prado.  We  were  stationed  at  the 
meeting-point  of  the  Salon  del  Prado  and  the  Alcala.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  splendid  avenue  was  filled  with  two  squadrons  of  cuirassiers 
and  mounted  chasseurs,  almost  blinding  us  with  their  bright  breast- 
plates, helmets,  and  swords  reflecting  the  mid-day  suil  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Alcala  was  occupied  by  the  light  artillery  and  their 
cannon,  while  the  mounted  artillery  held  the  Paseo  de  Sicolletto, 
which  connects  the  modem  fashionable  Fuenta  Castellana  with  the 
•Prado.  The  remaining  large  expanse  of  ground  was  covered  by  a 
mass  of  people  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  in  animated  expecta- 
ttion.    It  was  a  scene  highly  picturesque,  as  are  all  pubHc  denumstra- 
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tions  in  Spain.  It  was  considered  a  religious  festivity,  so  the  women 
all  wore  black  silk  dresses  and  the  pretty  mantilla  to  which  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  stiU  hold  fast,  the  French  hat  being  rare.  The  men 
were  all  well  dressed,  the  peasants,  who  had  come  into  the  town  to 
see  the  pi^eant  in  great  numbers,  haying  the  costume  described  by 
Cervantes,  which  is  as  correct  for  the  present  day  as  it  was  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  babies,  dressed  all  alike  in  thick  white 
caps  and  long  loose  cloaks  hanging  down  almost  to  the  ground,  were 
4»iTied  by  nurses,  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  the  family  they  serve  to 
attire  in  the  rich  dress  of  their  respective  provinces.  The  Spanish 
children  are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  graceful  beings  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  to  those  who  love  children  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sures Madrid  affords  to  watch  the  hundred  groups  of  little  angels 
.collected  on  the  parterre  in  the  Eetiro  on  a  cold  winter's  day. 

We  were  most  surprised  by  the  behaviour  of  this  dense  mass 
of  human  beings,  chiefly  from  the  lower  class,  as  the  wealthy  were 
either  in  carriages,  on  the  balconies,  or  on  the  house-tops.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  water  and  orange  sellers,  who  announced  their 
-commodities  in  shrill  tones,  we  could  hardly  have  believed  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people — ^not  that  they  were  silent,  for  no 
.person  can  excel  a  Spaniard  in  the  movement  of  his  tongue,  nor  the 
iromen  in  that  of  their  shoulders,  fingers,  and  fan ;  but  all  spoke 
.gently,  and  there  was  none  of  the  shouting,  quarrelling,  and  disputing, 
not  to  speak  of  fighting,  so  often  found  among  us  of  the  northern 
iiemisphere,  who  esteem  ourselves  so  vastly  superior  to  the  poor 
benighted  Spaniard. 

When  we  had  amused  ourselves  for  an  hour  watching  this  interest- 
ing concourse,  the  procession  reached  our  point  of  observation,  and, 
by  standing  up  in  the  carriage,  we  could  see  the  whole.  I^he  moment 
4akB  troops  approached,  the  bands  of  the  four  regiments  already  there 
JBtoick  up  simultaneously  a  funereal  march.  First  came  a  detach- 
ment of  the  imposing  corps  of  mounted  gendarmes  to  clear  the 
Mm,  done  with  great  rapidity  and  good  nature.  Then  followed  the 
ohudren  of  the  orphan  schools,  in  a  simple  uniform,  preceded  by 
Ihdir  own  little  band  of  musicians ;  affcer  them  came  the  ofi&cers  of  the 
«4her  public  institutions.  Four  stafl'-bearers  now  marched  along  in 
front  of  the  Grovemor  of  Madrid  and  other  officers,  all  in  three-cor- 
nered plumed  hats  and  magnificent  costumes  glittering  with  stais. 
Immediately  behind  came  the  Progressist  party,  who  had  resolved  .to 
attend  in  a  body  to  give  a  proof  of  their  strength.  According  to  thakr 
AWB  calculations  they  numbered  about  three  thousand,  and  consi- 
d^cably  less  by  those  of  their  political  opponents.  They  were  headed 
l^  Oloza^,  their  general,  in  lieu  of  Espartero,  who  was  absent. 
Olozaga  has  a  massive  and  intelligent  head,  and  is  their  best  speakac. 
Wiizh  him  walked  Prim,  a  man  hardly  of  middle  height,  but  powerful, 
well  jnroportioned,  and  not  inelegant.  His  face  is  round  and  broa4 
bat  Ms  oeal-black  hair  and  beard  contrasts  well  with  his  pale  corsk' 
fOeodega.  H]e  is  always  well  dressed,  and  his  nicely  adjusted  glov«B 
Rve  the  right  thing,  as  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to  apeak  in  the 
•nmail  or  any  public  uieetiDg  without  them.    He  is  a  great  J^irnxod? 
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and  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  country-seat  near 
Toledo.  In  his  speeches — ^for  all  the  Progressists  attend  the  council 
— he  never  fails  to  introduce  his  love  of  the  country  and  dislike  to 
office.  The  queen  is  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  not  long  ago  she 
acted  as  godmother  to  his  child,  and  had  the  christening  in  her  own 
apartments.  Prim  was  dressed  in  the  rich  appointments  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, the  other  Progressists  having  black  frock-coats,  shining 
black  hats,  and  black  kid  gloves.  This  black  body  found  a  relief  in 
the  captains  and  generals  of  the  army  districts  and  provinces,  with 
their  staflfs  and  the  numerous  deputations  from  the  houses  of  Cortes, 
in  their  turn  preceded  by  heralds  and  staff-bearers  in  ancient  costume. 
The  general  was  no  less  a  person  than  Manuel  Concha,  Marquis  of 
Duero.  Manuel  was  born  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  his  fiather,  a 
Spanish  general,  was  shot  down  during  an  insurrection.  He  has 
passed  through  many  perils,  and  has  been  involved  in  many  conspi- 
racies ;  but  he  is  a  brave  soldier  and  clever  tactician,  and  has  eluded 
the  fate  of  his  father.  He  is  now  president  of  the  senate,  and  enjoys 
great  honour  at  court.  He  is  of  middle  height,  with  dark  complexion, 
and  is  of  robust  form.  Towering  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest,  marched  Leopold  O'Donnel,  Count  of  Tetuan.  His  red  hair, 
healthy  colour,  broad  face,  and  grey  eyes  betray  his  northern  extrac- 
tion. He  is  well  built,  with  a  broad  chest ;  but  age  begins  to  tell 
upon  him,  and  he  stoops  as  he  walks.  He  gives  the  impression  of  a 
self-conscious  man ;  he  is  like  an  iceberg  from  which  the  impulsive 
Spaniards  are  constantly  driven  off  at  a  tangent,  and  the  advantage  his 
cool  northern  nature  gives  him  over  the  southern  mind  explains  the 
position  he  has  held  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Our  carriage  could  not,  of  course,  approach  the  monument,  and  the 
view  we  might  have  obtained  was  shut  out  by  the  promenades  planted 
with  thick  cypresses  and  laurels.  According  to  the  programme,  the 
troops  were  collected  under  a  canopy  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  was  repeated,  and  the 
trees  and  iron  railing  hung  with  flowers  and  garlands.  Besides  this 
there  had  been  masses  read  at  intervals  at  three  different  altars,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  churches.  After  the  mass  was  finished,  the  long 
line  of  cavalry  and  artillery  passed  along,  lowering  their  flags  and 
standards  as  they  came  near.  After  the  artillery  came  the  iiifantry, 
who  had  halted  at  the  entrance  to  the  Prado.  In  marching  past  one 
division  fired  a  salute  over  the  grave  of  their  sleeping  companion,  iEUid 
from  time  to  time  the  cannon  thundered  and  the  bells  tolled. 

The  ceremony  at  which  we  assisted  was  not  the  only  one  that  com- 
memorated the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  four  to  five  hundred 
students  from  the  central  university  had  assembled  and  marched  in 
closed  lines  to  Monteleone,  where  the  two  officers  fell ;  then  they 
proceeded  to  the  Dos  de  Mayo,  where  they  placed  wreaths  of  laureb 
and  immortelles.  On  their  return  they  stopped  before  the  Congress, 
where  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Cervantes.  The  statue  was  made  at  a 
Munich  foundrv,  and  is  not  without  merit ;  but  it  is  not  large  enough, 
and  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  impression,  as  it  makes  the  poet 
jesemble  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance.  Whether  the 
statue  is  or  is  not  a  success,  the  inscription  denotes  the  prince  of 
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Spaniards,  and  the  students  uncover  their  heads  and  give  their  great 
master  three  lusty  cheers. 

"We  had  arranged  our  plans  with  much  consideration  to  reach 
Granada  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  We  were  acquainted  with 
the  country  as  far  as  Aranjuez,  and  La  Mancha  we  had  visited  pre- 
viously, so  that  all  we  could  desire  was  to  pass  through  that  district 
in  a  railway  carriage  at  night,  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  new 
and  lovely  country  in  the  morning.  But  man  proposes,  and  God 
disposes.  We  took  our  places  in  the  railway  coupe  at  eight  o'clock 
(6th  of  May,  1863),  but  any  idea  of  comfort  was  immediately  put  to 
flight  by  the  presence  of  three  companions,  a  Frenchman  and  two 
Spaniards,  who  were  talking,  laughing,  and  smoking  incessantly.  It 
is  true  that  I  heard  one  of  the  Spaniards  remark,  that  as  there  were 
ladies  they  had  better  leave  off;  but  the  Frenchman  answered  that  in 
Spain  everybody  smoked,  and  they  need  not  disturb  themselves.  And 
BO  they  continued  for  several  hours,  when,  being  completely  tired  out, 
I  said  curtly  that  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  be  kept  awake  by 
a  conversation  carried  on  in  such  loud  tones,  and  that  no  gentleman 
ever  smoked  without  obtaining  the  ladies'  permission.  The  cigars 
flew  out  of  the  window,  and  silence  was  allowed  to  reign,  the  trio  dis- 
appearing at  the  next  station. 

After  passing  the  Yenta  de  Gresada,  near  the  station  of  Manza- 
nares,  where  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  was  dubbed  a  knight,  we 
were  roused  just  as  dawn  began  to  tinge  the  sky  by  the  guard  shout- 
ing :  "  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  todos  bajar."  A  hut  of  boards,  with 
one  or  two  wretched  posadas  adjoining,  constituted  the  station  which 
received  us ;  the  town,  of  a  dingy  grey  or  brown,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished irom  the  earth,  lay  at  a  considerable  distance.  We  &lt 
weary,  and  having  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  diligence,  we  went  into  the 
b^rt  looking  of  the  inns  and  ordered  coffee.  A  narrow  passage  led 
into  a  small  dirty  court-yard,  and  upon  descending  two  or  three  steps 
we  came  to  the  dark  cold  cellar  which  served  as  a  dining-room. 
After  discussing  the  contents  of  our  diminutive  cups,  we  determined 
to  take  our  seats,  three  in  the  coupe  and  one  on  the  rotunda,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  were  sent  on  our  way  with  a  noisy  accompaniment  of 
cheering.  Behind  Santa  Cruz  the  country  becomes  mountainous — 
steep  naked  hills  rising  in  terraces  one  upon  another.  From  time  to 
time  we  crossed  the  railway  which  was  to  extend  ultimately  to 
Cordova.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  women  employed  in 
agricultural  labour,  shaking  up  the  soil  in  baskets,  instead  of,  as  with 
us,  making  use  of  heavy  harrows.  We  were  approaching  the  far- 
famed,  if  not  ill-famed,  Sierra  Morena.  The  morning  was  cool  and 
fine,  every  object  standing  out  so  sharply  in  the  transparent  atmo- 

3)here  that  the  idea  of  distance  was  almost  lost.  At  the  Yenta  de 
ardenas  the  hill  became  quite  perpendicular,  but  our  five  shaggy 
mules  did  not  slacken  their  pace,  which  amounted  to  a  smart  trot,  the 
road  being  good  and  winding  spirally  round  the  heights.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  increased  in  beauty  with  every  second,  and  anything 
more  wUd,  more  grand  in  its  awful  character  than  the  pass  of  Despena 
Ferros,  where  Andalusia  begins,  it  is  difi&cult  to  conceive.  But  do 
not  fancy  us  alone.    Both  before  and  behind  us  came  diligences,  and 
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bands  of  pedestrians,  with  donkeys,  mules,  or  oxen  drawing  oarti^ 
great  waggons  with  freights  tall  as  a  house,  alternating  with  henry 
carte,  buUt  in  a  most  ancient  style ;  and  with  each  rencontre  there  was 
shouting,  greeting,  and  cracking  of  whips,  every  peasant  giving  our 
mules  a  neighbourly  push  onward.  Sometimes,  too,  we  met  tiie- 
G-uardia  Civil,  whose  presence  enables  us  to  cross  the  Sierra  Moreno 
without  being  either  plundered  or  murdered.  At  Santa  Elena,  where 
we  breakfasted,  is  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  short  distance  is 
Bailen,  the  scene  of  so  many  battles.  Here  it  was  that  Bcipio 
defeated  Asdrubal,  and  that  the  final  battle  between  the  Moors  and/ 
the  Christians  took  place.  In  modem  times  it  is  famous  for  the  capi- 
tulation of  General  Dupont,  in  July,  1808,  which  dissolved  the  charm 
of  !N^apoleon's  invariable  success.  Our  posada  was  situated  in  a  little 
square,  and  had  a  fountain  opposite  to  it,  surrounded  by  shady  trees; 
S^tastical  groups  of  peasants,  muleteersj  washerwomen,  and  beggars 
were  idling  about  this  Alameda,  the  sun  striking  fiercely  down  wher- 
ever it  was  not  shut  off  by  the  narrow  streets. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  again  in  the  diligence  travelling  through 
an:  open  undulating  country;  and  soon  we  gained  the  Guadalquiver, 
which  we  crossed  by  means  of  a  pretty  suspension  bridge.  Yinejardfr 
and  olive  plantations,  occasional  fields  of  oats  and  timiipB^  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  way  until  we  came  within  sight  of  Jaen.  .The  old 
Moorish  castle,  the  Alcazar,  stands  upon  a  rugged  rock  above  the 
town,  built  on  terraces  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was  at  the  time  lit 
up  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  by  the  evening  sun.  Below  risea^ 
the  cathedral  and  the  surrounding  buildings  built  in  the  Bomank 
Byzantine  style.  It  does  not  deprive  the  town  of  the  Mooririi 
diaracter  given  by  the  Alcazar,  and,  indeed,  notwithstanding  this* 
evidence,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  this  the  dwelling  of' 
Christians.  In  the  marfelvplace,  where  we  changed  horses^  everp- 
tiling  was  in  prosperous  activity,  the  Andalusian  costume,  tiie  litti» 
round  velvet  hat,  the  mantilla,  and  that  simple  but  coquettish  oms^ 
ment,  a  dark  rose  or  pomegranate  blossom  being  prominent  features; 
The  sun  was  going  down  as  we  quitted  Jaen.  For  a  time  we  followed' 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  then  entered  a  lovely  valley  watered  by 
the  Yal-Paraiso,  which  we  crossed  several  times.  Orange-lrees,  splendid- 
hazels,  and  chesnut-trees  of  every  size,  aloes,  laurels,  hedges  of  pome-^ 
granates^  enclosing  corn-fields  and  vegetables,  grew  here  in  luxuriant 
fli)undance.  The  moon  had  risen,  when  the  rocky  walls  seemed  to- 
meet  together,  and  shut  themselves  and  the  valley  in,  by  a  huge  vodk 
through  which  we  must  penetrate  by  » tunnel.  At  eight  o'clock  we 
had  reached  the  Campillo  and  Arenas,  where  our  mayoral  and  his^ 
companion  filled  their  wine-bottles  or  bags.  This  is  of  tiie  form  of  a^ 
powder-fiae^  only  that  the  mouthpiece  is  small  and  narrow :  I  say 
mouidmieoe,  but  a  Spaniard  does  not  place  his  mouth  to  it,  but  when* 
he  wishes  to  drink  throws  his  head  back,  and  brings  the  point  within* 
two  indies  of  his  mouth  so  as  to  catch  the  red  stream  as  it  flows  out. 
I  induced  the  mayoral  to  let  me  try  this  method  with  a  fow  drops  of 
his  wine^  but  I  am  afraid  to  say-  what  happened,  as  it  requires  mom 
dexterity  than  I  was  master  of.  We  next  proceeded  through  several 
hbexow  defiles  resembling  the  Sierra  Morena  so  much,  that  the  weapons 
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of  t&e  patrol,  wUch  from  time  to  time  glittered  in  tlie  moonlight,  proved' 
a  ^eat  relief  to  us.  It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  foil 
height,  when  we  saw  before  us  the  magnificent  Vega  de  Granada. 
The  town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  separating  the  Genii  from 
the  Darro,  which  embrace  first  at  its  base,  bathed  in  a  magical  light. 
The  thought  of  being  in  bewitching  Granada,  and  the  idea  of  escaping 
from  confinement  in  the  diligence,  imbued  us  with  renewed  elasticity, 
8nd  in  some  degree  prepared  us  for  what  we  had  yet  to  imdergo. 

Upon  entering  the  hotel  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  until  our  mayoral 
hon^dont  the  waiter  or  mozo :  the  latter  conducted  us  to  two  rooms, 
whidh  seemed  to  be  what  we  required,  but  on  our  engaging  to  take 
them  he  explained  that  we  could  not  do  so,  as  all  the  linen  was  away 
with  the.  laundress.  He,  however,  pointed  out  another  hotel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  but  here  they  had  no  room  vacant,  excepting 
an  attic  at  the  top  of  the  house.  We  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
finding  any  lodging  whatever,  when  the  mozo  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  the  best  place  for  strangers  was  the  Alhambra  gardens, 
to  which  he  would  take  us  at  once.  The  Alhambra  gardens !  That 
was  enough,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  the  most 
fktiguing  journey,  to  banish  all  fatigue.  Por  a  short  time  we  went 
along  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Darro  flows,  then  turning 
to.  tfce  left  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  small  streets  intersected  by 
Btm  smaller  ones.  Everything  was  perfectly  silent,  the  only  person  • 
we  met  being-  our  delantero  with  his  saddle  on  his  back,  who  disap* 
peared,  after  giving  us  buenos  noches,  into  what  we  thought  a  door, 
but  which  was,  we  found,  a  street  four  feet  wide.  In  this  manner 
do  the  Arabs  live.  After  walking  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  came 
to-  a  dark  tunnel-like  entrance,  the  fortified  gate  of  the  castle ;  a 
fine  avenue  of  elms  led  thence,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  invisible 
livalets  murmuring  among  the  bushes  in  the  cool  balmy  air,  while 
now  and  then  fountains  shot  up  their  waters  to  reflect  the  moonlight. 
In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  gained  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  rock  topped  by  a  minaret. 
dose  to  this- tower  was  a  little  house,  the  Fonda  de  las  siete  Sluelas. 
The  host  was  roused,  and  we  were  made  hospitably  welcome,  with  a 
babble  of  chattering  and  barking  of  dogs.  Everything  was  as  com- 
fortable as  Spain  can  furnish;  antiquated  ftirniture,  narrow,  lofty 
rooms,  bare  stone  floors,  but  the  beds  and  linen  spotlessly  clean. 

"We  were  very  fortunate  in  our  weather  while  at  Granada:  the 
spring  showers  every  morning  cooled  the  air  agreeably,  while  the 
glorious  sun  reigned  for  hours,  the  moon  in  the  evening  showing  ua 
the  ruinB  of  the  Alhambra  in  another  light.  The  interior  of  these 
pude  towers  and  walls  are  wonderful  courts  and  fine  oolonnadeff, 
Eudoons,  baths,  state-rooms,  mosques,  and  all'  the  beauties  of  form  that 
delight  the  eye  as  much  as  impose  with  their  magnificence.  Tho- 
courtB  and  passages  are  paved  with  marble,  and  the  slender  graceful 
pillars  are  of  the  same  white  stone;  every  other  ornament  beii^ 
farmed  in  stucco  and  wood,  the  colours  of  blue,  red,  and  gold  predomi- 
nating everywhere.  Mhich  has  been  done  towards  the  restcoration  of 
tihese  Moorish,  courte,  and  in  places  where  the  wallis  had  been  relieved 
of  their  coat  of  day,  the  lovely  arabesque  figures  were  in  pristine 
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splendour.  Wherever,  too,  the  carved  wooden  ceilings  are  injured,, 
thev  are  being  repaired. 

A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  Belvedere  over  the  Darro  and  the 
Albaricin,  comprising  the  handsome  trees  below,  that  rise  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  castle  of  Comares.  Another  still  broader  prospect  is  from 
the  Torre  de  la  Vela ;  but  the  grandest  of  all  is  that  from  the  terraces 
of  the  Generalife,  or  from  the  peak  Silla  del  Moro,  hanging  over  this 
£a.iry  abode,  which  sparkles  like  a  diamond  amid  sombre  cypresses  and 
laurels.  The  height  upon  which  it  is  situated  is  separated  by  the 
valley  from  the  Alhambra,  but  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by 
private  gardens,  through  which  is  a  good  road  with  a  hedge  of  roses, 
pomegranates,  and  fig-trees.  In  the  wonderful  vegetation  around  the 
palace,  the  courts,  and  the  gardens,  we  find  every  delight  that  nature 
can  produce  brought  together.  No  traveller  delays  to  visit  Albaricin, 
and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  there.  Although  the  streets  of  this  old 
gipsy  and  Moorish  town  are  so  steep  and  narrow  as  to  necessitate 
a  mule  or  a  walk,  and  the  small  pointed  stones  are  particularly  dis- 
tasteful, you  will  be  well  rewarded  when  you  have  reached  the  top 
and  have  chosen  the  terrace  of  San  Nicolas  Church  as  a  resting-place, 
for  the  Alhambra,  the  Generalife,  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  before  you. 

We  visited  several  old  Arab  dwelling-houses,  in  order  to  scrutinise 
their  Moorish  stucco  walls,  their  horse-shoe  doors  and  windows,  their 
colonnades,  their  inner  courts  and  fountains,  their  gardens  watered  by 
running  streams ;  and  we  often  walked  through  the  Zakatin,  their  busi- 
ness thoroughfare.  The  pride  and  beauty  of  Granada  consists  in  the 
number  of  Christian  temples — I  say  temples — ^for  they  answer  in  no 
particular  to  our  notion  of  a  church ;  the  cathedral,  built  by  Diego 
de  Silo6  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appears  to  us  a 
Greek  or  Eoman  altar  of  sacrifice  to  some  pagan  deity.  They  are 
now  chiefly  in  ruins,  those  in  sufficient  preservation  being  used  as 
barracks.  On  the  Carrera  del  Darro  there  is  an  imposing  church 
dedicated  to  las  Augustias ;  within  is  a  glass  case  containing  a  large 
doll  dressed  in  a  velvet  cloak,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  presented  to 
the  Virgin  by  the  queen.  But  the  richest  church  in  all  Spain  is  the 
Carthusian  Chapel,  outside  the  town.  The  doors  and  shrines  are 
inlaid  with  every  precious  stone,  tortoiseshell,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
exquisitely  carved  wood ;  the  walls  are  of  polished  coloured  marble 
and  jasper  arranged  in  arabesque,  while  the  high  altar  and  chancel 
dazzle  the  eye  with  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  marble,  alabaster,  and 
jasper. 

It  was  a  fine  starlight  night  when  we  left  Granada.  The  Spaniard 
drives  rapidly  along  the  streets,  but  he  drives  twice  as  quickly  on  the 
paved  road,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  official  regulation  for  this 
atropellato.  Accounts  of  accidents  to  women  carrying  children  are 
given  in  the  papers,  often  to  the  extent  of  three  a  day.  After  passing 
the  lovely  valley  of  Santa  F^,  we  come  to  the  little  town  of  Loja,  the 
retreat  of  the  great  Captain  Gonsalvo,  and  where  Narvaez  spends  the 
summer  months.  At  Colmenar,  the  only  town  between  JJoja  and 
Malajga,  we  made  a  short  halt.  The  sun  burnt  with  frdl  power  against 
the  ridge  of  this  sterile  hill,  though  it  was  but  seven  o'dock  in  the  mom- 
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ing.  Bat  soon  we  were  on  tlie  south  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  could 
watch  the  sails  of  the  fishing-hoats  as  they  skimmed  the  water  like 
seagulls.  A  fog  concealed  the  ocean  itseli  from  us,  but  Malaga  lay 
before  us  apparently  close  at  hand ;  we  had,  however,  an  hour  of 
sharp  driving  before  we  reached  the  town.  The  road  wound  in  per- 
petual zigzag  down  the  hill,  called  Cuesta  de  la  Reina,  and  disliked 
Dy  the  Spanish  postboys  even.  There  was  much  traffic,  and  we  were 
sometimes  thrust  by  most  extraordinary  looking  vehicles  so  close  to 
the  edge  that  we  from  the  inside  could  see  only  air  beneath  us ;  and 
sometimes  the  road  turned  so  abruptly,  that  the  coachman  was 
going  one  way  and  the  carriage  another.  At  length  we  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  stream  without  a  river,  for  there  was  little  to  be  seen  of 
the  Guadalmedena..  To  the  right  was  the  cemetery,  enclosed  by  white 
walls  and  the  dark  cypress,  the  road  branching  off  to  it  having  a  hedge 
of  gaudy  geraniums ;  farther  on  was  a  small  suburb,  where  hundreds 
of  women  were  washing  in  the  brook  passing  through,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  Sunday  and  the  hour  of  mass  ;  lastly,  we  came  to 
the  Alameda,  a  good  road  with  nice  houses  on  each  side,  leading 
towards  the  harbour.  The  Eonda  de  la  Alameda  was  a  handsome 
hotel,  possessed  of  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

That  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  a  gondola  took  us  on  board  the  steamer 
Marseille^  and  we  got  out  to  sea  under  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  accom- 
panied by  a  peal  of  thunder.  To  the  right  we  left  the  steep  Gibralfaro, 
with  its  old  Moorish  castle  and  lighthouse ;  to  the  left  the  heights 
over  which  leads  the  road  to  Cordova ;  and  between  was  the  valley 
of  Malaga,  encircled  by  the  Cuesta  de  la  Iteina,  rising  in  terraces,  and 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  purple  sea.  The  brilliant  white  town,  Moorish 
in  Aspect,  with  its  flat  roofs,  pavilions,  and  small  towers,  looked  so 
picturesque,  so  beautiful,  from  the  sea,  that  we  forgot  the  stifling 
heat,  and  monotony  engendered  by  surrounding  hills,  which  yet  do 
not  entirely  keep  off  the  sharp  winds.  As  long  as  we  were  protected 
by  the  Gibralfaro  we  had  comparatively  fine  weather ;  but  when  wo 
had  rounded  this  point,  a  young  Spanish  lady  and  I  were  the  only 
persons  who  remained  under  the  shelter  of  umbrellas  upon  deck.  It 
was  not  till  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  we  came  again  in 
sight  of  land,  and  could  see  the  walls  and  houses  to  all  appearance 
emerging  &om  the  deep  blue  sea.  Cadiz  has  no  proper  harbour ;  great 
pieces  of  rock  jut  out  of  the  sea,  and  cause  so  great  a  swell  that 
our  steamer  had  to  remain  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  waiting  for  the  boats  to  land  us,  so  that  we  had  ample  time 
to  reconnoitre.  Cadiz  has  a  high  wall  partially  fortified,  pieces 
of  cannon  peeping  out  at  intervals ;  the  waU  itself  is  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  is  laid  out  as  a  handsome  promenade.  At  length  a  boat  came 
alongside  with  a  noisy  shouting  crew,  the  railway  passengers  having 
been  conveyed  over  some  time  before.  The  wind  was  contrary,  and 
the  waves  high,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  liveliness  and  romantic  character 
of  our  position  and  companions,  we  were  by  no  means  displeased 
when  we  were  landed  on  the  quay,  after  an  hour's  tossing,  we  were 
at  once  marshalled  to  the  Aduana,  where  our  bags  were  searched,  and 
then  carried  by  a  porter  through  several  streets,  not  more  than  ten 
feet  broad,  to  the  H6tel  de  Paris,  a  good  hotel  in  one  of  the  best 
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streets,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  in  Cadiz.  Soon  after  we  visited  t}» 
cathedral,  one  of  the  few  fine  specimens  of  modem  art,  and  the 
evening  we  spent  with  some  American  naval  officers  and  captains. 

It  was  a  soft  May  morning  as  we  proceeded  to  the  station  on  our 
way  to  Seville.  The  railway  crosses  from  the  island  of  Lean,  on  which 
Cadiz  is  built,  to  San  Eemando,  an  important  town  a  few  mileB  off.  To 
the  right,  we  saw  great  hills  of  salt,  formed  by  the  simple  action  of 
the  sun  upon  the  water  admitted  from  the  sea  into  the  creek»;  while 
to  the  left  was  Cadiz,  here  like  a  complete  island.  Soon  we  passed 
wheat  and  oats  already  in  the  sheaf,  in  their  turn  superseded  by  vine- 
yards and  pine  forests ;  every  garden  and  field  hedged  in  by  aloes:  and 
cactus.  The  vine  is  cut  short  as  in  France,  the  soft  broad  leaves  cot«9^ 
ing  the  ground.  In  about  an  hour  we  reached  Xeres,  a  large  flourish 
ing  town  with  40,000  inhabitants,  all  occupied  in  the  wine  trade,  some 
of  the  wealthy  merchants  living  in  a  luxury  worthy  of  LucuUiis.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  every  particular  from  the  yoimg 
partner  of  an  important  firm,  who  shared  the  same  compartment  with 
US.  The  wines  for  English  and  American  markets  are  sweetened,  and 
mixed  with  strong  spirits,  concocted  from  the  same  noble  fruit ;  bnt 
in  the  case  of  the  genuine  dry  sherry  the  sugar  is  omitted,  and  it  is 
left  absolutely  bitter.  The  manzanilla,  which  grows  at  San  Lucas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  camo- 
mile, of  which  flavour  it  strongly  partakes.  The  wine  is  doctored  to 
a  great  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  old  and  new  wines,  strong  and  l^ht 
wines,  are  mixed  together. 

After  a  time  the  vine  ceased,  and  we  were  again  among  fields  of 
oats,  their  graceful  bearded  heads  swaying  to  and  iro  with  the  wind. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived  at  Lobregar,  with  its  ruined  Moorish  castle 
and  cathedral  placed  upon  a  height ;  then  we  passed  San  Juan  beyond. 
Xrtrera.  We  had  been  warned  that,  vnth  such  a  clear  sky  and  hot 
sun  above  us,  we  might  see  the  Eata  Morgana  on  the  approaching 
plains ;  but  we  encountered  nothing  more  than  two  or  three  larger 
lakes  or  swamps,  obviously  natural,  and  the  distant  trees  were  upright, 
instead  of  having  their  heads  reversed,  as  we  were  led  to  expect- 
Nearer  Seville,  at  the  Dos  Hermanos,  we  came  to  large  plantations  of 
olives,  for  there  is  the  nursery  of  the  olives  of  Spain.  'Not  until  we 
beheld  the  towers  of  Seville  did  we  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  broad 
yellow  Guadalquivir,  the  object  of  my  Andalueian  tour,  my  day-dream; 
for  years.  The  hot  mid-day  we  devoted  to  a  refreshing  rest  in  the 
Eonda  de  Londres,  Alameda  del  Duque,  postponing  our  researches 
until  evening. 

There  is  no  Corso,  and  the  theatre  possesses  nothing  of  interest, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  fine  carriages  and  handsome  toilettes.  The 
houses  of  Seville  have  inviting  courts,  fountains,  orange-treesj  and. 
flowers ;  but  the  Arabs,  Moors,  and  subsequently  the  Spaniards,  did  not< 
build  for  external  appearance,  but  reserved  every  charm  to  decorate 
the  interior,  and  so  we  find  many  streets  with  no  visible  entrance  nor 
front.  We  must  not,  therefore  judge  by  the  naked,  desolate  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  for  although  SevUle  has  lost  its  importance  as  a 
port  and  place  of  trade,  it  still  contains  much  wealth.  In  some 
of  the  mannfaetories  I  found  not  less  than  4000  Andalusian  girls  and 


jcoong  women  m  one  enormous  room — trulj  a  startling,  wonderful 
speciadOi.  'Eanoy  4O00  cnnolineB  hanging  in  rows,  ionong  these 
inhabitants  of  Seville  I  oould  not  discover  twelve  even  pleasing 
&ee8.  I  admit  their  costume  was  not  hecoming ;  their  smart  clothes 
and  mantillaBr  were  laid,  aside,  and  their  undress  was  of  coarse  texture, 
and  somewhat  in  disorder,  the  fabrication  of  tobacco  entailing  much 
dirt ;  but  I  was  thoroughly  unprejudiced,  and  I  judged  of  the  type  of 
the  features  and  of  the  form  of  the  figure  with  the  greatest  unpar- 
tialitj..  Take  the  better  class  of  AndsSusian  women,  and  look  at  the 
gids  who  peep  out  of  the  windows,  or  recline  in  the  carriages,  that 
bowl  along  the  Faseo,  and  you  will  see  many  charms,  but  no  perfect 
beauiy;  The  Andalusian  is  pleasing  from  her  vivacity,  her  conver- 
sational power,  politeness,  and  above  aU  her  perfect  simplicity,  for  the 
j^^anish  lady  is  of  all  women  the  most  free  from  affectation.  The 
mantilla  reigns  here,  and  men  and  boys  seem  to  delight  in  the  national 
costume.  Upon  their  spirited,  fiery  animals,  with  their  rich*  saddlsff 
and  bridle  covered  with  a  bright  cloth,  and  tied  up  with  ribbons  and 
tassels,  they  present  a  gay  appearance.  Seville  is  also  crowded  with 
toreros,  who  wear  an  official  dress — a  round  felt  hat  shf^ed  like  a 
tuxban,.  a  short  jacket  richly  embroidered,  and  open  in  front  to  dts«- 
play  a  handsome  waistcoat,  in  like  manner  showing  a  fine  plaited 
riiixt.  The  neck  is  generally  uncovered,  while  round  the  top  of  the 
well-fi3;ting  white  cashmere  hose  is  bound  a  broad  red  sash.  The 
short  black  hair  is  drawn  tightly  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  there 
twisted  into  a  little  knot,  to  which  is  attached  a  chignon; 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  a  name 
given  to  no^  single  church,  but  to  a  collection  of  buildings,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  vast  edifice  being  devoted  to  divine  worship.  On 
the  first  visit  we  passed  by  all  the  side  chapels  and  all  the  monuments 
of  art  in  order  to  avoid  complete  bewilderment.  The  sunshine  came 
trembling  in  on  to  the  marble  floor,  reflecting  the  most  magical  hues ;  a 
young  eloquent  priest  stood  on  the  altar,  while  beneath  him  were  seated 
some  hundreds  of  women  in  black  silk  dresses  and  veils,  sometimes 
qyarkling  in  the  sun,  sometimes  sobered  by  a  dark  shadow  ;  in  the 
side  chapels  mass  was  being  chanted,  while  firom  time  to  time  a 
gigantic  organ  would  thunder  forth  its  notesi.  In  such  a  space  there 
could  be  no  general  prayer  ;  every  one  must  join  after  their  own  feel- 
ing and  inclination :  in  one  corner  was  sung  the  Te  Deum,  in  an- 
other the  prayers  and  mourning  for  the  departed  were  performed, 
while  still  farther  on  a  gentle  daughter  whispered  her  oiFences  in  the 
ear  of  her  con&ssor.  Several  notices  on  the  walls,  forbidding  un- 
seemly conduct  or  any  conversation  between  the  two  sexes,  prove  that 
this  church  has  formerly  been  made  a  place  of  assembly  for  amuse- 
ment. Near  the  cathedral,  though  not  immediately  connected  with 
it,  stands  the  Giralda^.  a  church,  half  pagan,  half  Christian,  containing 
the  arcades  of  an  old  Moorish  mosque.  The  Palace  of  San  Eelino, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Guadalquivir^  and  has  most  delightful  gardens. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May  we  left  Seville.  Follow- 
ing the  river,  we  entered  a  broad  fruitful  plain,  and  for  the  distance 
of  twelve,  to  fifteen  miles  saw  the  graceful  Giralda  on  the  horizon. 
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Eyerywhere  the  harvest  was  in  progress,  to  furnish  ns  a  loYely  land- 
scape. About  mid-day  we  crossed  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  fine  Drid|[e^ 
and  at  Palma  we  met  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Gtenil,  which 
flows  into  it.  ISTear  Almadovar,  an  old  Moorish  castle  shut  in  by 
two  great  rocks,  the  country  became  wild  and  picturesque.  Then  the 
valley  widened  out,  and  to  the  left  we  saw  rounded  hills  studded  with 
castles  and  villas,  and  crowned  with  wood.  By  one  o'clock  we  had 
arrived  at  the  station  of  Cordova,  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda,  through 
whose  avenues  we  entered  the  old  Arab  town.  The  streets  leading 
to  our  hotel,  although  among  the  best,  were  so  narrow  that  those 
persons  walking  had  to  squeeze  themselves  into  doorways  to  avoid 
being  crushed.  Cordova,  the  most  important  town  in  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  Caesars,  is  now  the  most  desolate;  it  contains 
no  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  has  little  influence,  although 
at  one  time  its  schools  and  colleges  were  very  considerable.  The 
mosque  is  now  the  most  attractive  feature ;  but  all  symmetry  is  lost, 
in  consequence  of  the  Christian  church  raised  in  the  middle  hj 
Charleft  V.  The  Arab  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  is  a  most  com- 
plete specimen  of  Moorish  architecture ;  a  dome  of  dazzling  marble 
overshadows  it,  supported  by  slender  pilars.  The  walls  are  painted 
and  gilt  in  arabesque^   letters  of  gilt  glass  forming  verses  of  the- 


Koran.    The  vestibule  of  this  holy  of  holies  is  composed  of  columns 
with  double  arches  of  pure  white  marble.    We  climoed  up  to  the  old — 

castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  occupied  only  as  a  prison,  to  enjoy  the  broad 

prospect  there  opened.     Several  old-fashioned  mills  staaid  upon  th^^-- 

islands,  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  Guadalquivir,  while  farther  on  an 

ancient  bridge  spans  the  stream.  I  made  my  way  there  in  th^^^^ 
twilight  with  some  difficulty,  and  obtained  a  pleasant  view  of  thie^^ 
town,  and  the  cathedral  and  mosque  commanding  it.  A  massive  Bton( 
gate  shut  me  off  from  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  During  thi 
nocturnal  expedition  I  passed  several  open  squares  in  which  atoo( 
huge  gilt  or  bronze  statues  of  the  Archangel  Kaphael,  the  patron  o\ 
Cordova.  The  time  devoted  to  our  travels  in  Andalusia  would  rui 
out  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  had  still  to  return  to  Madrid,  so  that  any — 
thing  remarkable  that  remained  to  be  seen  we  had  to  leave  unseen. 

"We  left  Cordova  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  being  fatigued  by  the  bril — 
liant  day,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  sleep ;  but  whenever  passing  tbrougH 
a  street  we  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  bumps  and  joltings  inci 
dental  to  an  ill-laid  pavement,  for  there  is  no  greater  contrast  tha: 
the  excellent  highways  and  infamous  streets  of  every  town  in  Spaii 


Towards  morning  we  entered  Andujar,  situated  on  the  Guadalquiv 
in  a  beautiful  smiling  country.  Everybody  was  in  the  market-pla 
and  our  diligence  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  beggars  as  we  chang 
horses.  The  sun  burnt  with  fierceness,  and  the  dust  began  for  the  fir 
time  to  annoy  us.  Leaving  Andujar,  the  road  ascended  a  steep  hi 
and  we  bade  adieu  to  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  To  the  sout 
was  the  chain  of  Jaen :  above  it  towered  the  Sierra  Nevada,  while 
the  north  rose  the  brown  hills  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  At  about 
o'clock  we  stopped  at  the  posada  on  the  battle-field  of  Bailen.  TI:»^ 
sum  of  ten  reals  whicJh  we  paid  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  which  -fc^? 
wash  and  dust  ourselves,  did  not  succeed  in  winning  the  favour  of  trTs.^ 
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lost,  who  was  mucli  displeased  at  our  refusal  of  breakfast ;  but  the 
Tiands  that  were  carried  past  us  from  the  kitchen  by  two  or  three 
slatternly  maids,  were  not  calculated  to  please  the  keenest  appetite 
"with  their  smell  of  oil  and  garlic.    We  were  now  once  more  in  the 
<x>untr7  through  which  we  had  previously  travelled.     At  Carolina 
i;here  was  a  mass,  and  we  had  to  make  a  detour  through  the  out- 
skirts to  avoid  the  throng  of  people.     I  should  have  liked  to  mix 
Among  the  crowd,  but  we  stopped  only  to  change  horses.  We  crossed 
"Ahe  Sierra  Morena  without  accident,  chasing  several  diligences  down 
"i^he  Questa  de  Santa  Helena,  where,  a  few  days  before,  the  King  of 
IPortugal  had  been  overturned.     I  asked  our  mayoral  why  he  did 
xiot  remain  a  little  behind,  as  the  dust  was  twice  as  painful  as  it 
3ieed  be  in  consequence  of  our  close  proximity  to  the  other  carriages, 
^UDLcL  the  chance  of  accident  made  greater  during  a  descent.     He 
.answered,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  in  company ;  but  I  can  find 
xio  reason  for  this,  in  our  enlightened  times  of  gendarmes.    At  four 
o'clock  we  reached  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Mudela.     We  had  refreshed 
ourselves  during  the  day  with  pressed  meat,  chocolate,  cakes,  and 
T>read,  intending  to  procure  a  dinner  at  the  excellent  buffet  at  the 
station  of  Alcazar  de  San  Juan.     What  was  our  surprise,  therefore, 
"vben   we  drove  up  to  a  posada  in  the  clay  wall  of  this  nest   of 
Iiouses,  the  mayors  coolly  telling  us  that  we  had  just  time  to  dine 
^here  before  the  train  started,  this  kind  of  conspiracy  between  the 
X>ostboys  and  the  hotels  being  in  full  force  ;  not  that  they  expect  any- 
'^ihing  from  Spaniards,  but  foreigners  must  pay  full  tribute.     We  got 
out  and  went  at  once  to  the  rooms  provided  vjrith  brushes,  water,  and 
-everything  necessary  for  the  cleansing  process  ;  but  after  what  we  had 
«een  at  Bailen,  we  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  dine.     Our  '^  no 
"vamos  a  comer"  was,  however,  incomprehensible  to  the  pretty  pert 
^attendant,  and  she  came  a  second  time  to  announce  dinner.     I  simply 
<ehook  my  head ;  and  this,  together  with  the  apparition  of  my  daughter 
oating  oranges,  forced  the  unpleasant  truth  upon  her,  and  she  retired 
:frowning.    In  the  hall  we  found  the  landlord  evidently  amazed  at  our 
obstinacy,  as  the  mayoral  would  of  course  inform  them  that  we  had 
Ihad  no  breakfast.     The  girl,  who  was  carrying  a  couple  of  really  well- 
sroasted  fowls,  cried :  "  Esta  fonda  es  muy  buena  no  es  fonda  como  en 
IBailen,"  while  beneath  the  balcony  were  all  the  hopeful  youths  in  the 
3population  discussing  the  great  event,  and  we  got  into  the  diligence 
-under  a  formidable  array  of  eyes.     While  we  were  watching  the  sun 
-  go  down  behind  the  brown  waves  of  La  Mancha,  the  train  came  up, 
^ind  we  took  our  departure.     Late  at  night  we  refreshed  ourselves  as 
"well  as  we  could  at  Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  then  got  into  the  carriages 
from  Alicante,  and  at  nine  o'clock  arrived  in  Madrid,  after  twelve  days 
spent  in  the  most  delightful  districts  of  beautiful  Spain. 
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TO  MART. 

"  Celt  nir  toi  qne  j'ai  r^ani  toutes  les  affections  que  j'ayais  perdnes ;  e^est  toi 
que  raon  ccBur  a  Mt  h^tier  de  touB  les  sentimens  qu'il£coimat  jamais." — Gotf- 

SALVE  DB  COKDOYA. 

My  Mary,  wlien  each  summer  flower 

Is  blooming  in  its  pride  again, 
I'll*  fly  to  thee,  and  one  sweet  hour 

Shall  pay  me  for  an  age  of  pain ; 
One  gentle  word,  one  dear  caress. 

One  look  or  smile,  will  then  sufiice 
To  welcome  from  the  wilderness 

A  wanderer  into  paradbe ! 
Though  here,  when  friends  around  I  see. 

My  heart  its  sorrow  smothers ; 
*Twould  rather  weep  its  tears  with  thee. 

Than  share  its  smiles  with  others. 

Per  when  my  heart's  fresh  prospects  seamed 

A  waste  of  solitude  and  blight. 
Thine  eye  upon  their  darkness  beamed. 

And  sunn'd  them  into  life  and  hght; 
And  as  a  lone  but  lovely  flower. 

Which,  when  all  other  flowers  depart. 
Still  bloometh  in  its  ruined  bower,  * 

Thou  bloomedst  in  my  lonely  heart^; 
And  shall  I  then  the  Rose  forget. 

Which  seem'd  in  Hope's  wreath  braided. 
And  like  a  spirit  lingers  yet. 

Now  all  the  rest  have  faded  P 

Oh  no !  the  heart  which  is  the  seat 

Of  love  like  mine  can  never  jove ; 
Its  fragile  pulse  may  cease  to  beat. 

Rut,  oh !  it  ne'er  can  cease  to  love ; 
For  love  is  past  the  earth's  control, 

Ear  soaring  as  the  ocean-wave — 
It  is  eternal  as  the  soul. 

And  lives  and  blooms  beyond  tiie  gravel- 
It  is  a  link  of  pleasure's  chain, 

A  never-dying  token. 
Whose  lustre  and  whose  strength  remain 

When  all  save  that  are  broken ! 

V.D. 
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THE  THANCO-AUSTRIAN  ALLIANCE. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy — ^Didicr 
■ — saw  from  the  walls  of  Pavia  the  arm^  of  Charlemagne  extending 
■round  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  its  appearance  rendered  stiU 
more  formidable  from  the  armour  glistening  in  the  sun,  "  Ferrum ! 
ferrum  !  eheu  ferrum  !'*  he  exclaimed  in  his  agony.     Such  is  the  atti- 
bude  of  Europe  in  the  present  day.     "Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 
notliing  is  to  be  seen  but  arms  and  armaments,  and  the  most  civilised 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  become  one  common  field  for  hos- 
tilities.    It  is  high  time  that  an  end  should  come  to  such  an  unnatural 
and  un- Christianlike  state  of  things ;  but  that  happy  conclusion  seems 
fco  be  as  far  off  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  or 
Napoleon  I.     Philosophers   may  write ;    no  one  attends  to  them. 
Victor  Cousin,  commenting  upon  Adam  Smith,  said  :  "  A  nation  is  aa 
one  individual.     Europe  is  one  and  the  same  people,  of  which  the 
different  nations  are  the  provinces ;  and  all  humanity  is  only  one  and 
the .  same  nation,  which  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  any  well- 
ordered  nation — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  justice,  which  is  the  law  of 
liberty.     Policy  is  distinct  from  morality,  but  it  cannot  be  opposed  to 
It.     For  what  are  all  the  inhuman  and  tyrannical  maxims  of  a  super- 
annuated policy  in  the  presence  of  the  great  laws  of  an  eternal  morality  ? 
At  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  what  I  am — that  is  to  say,  for  a  philo- 
sopher— I  declare  that  I  cherish  hopes  of  seeing  a  government  gra- 
dually formed  in  Europe  after  the  fashion  of  the  government  which 
the  French  Eevolution  gave  to  France.     The  Holy  Alliance  which 
sprung  Tip  years  ago  between  the  kings  of  Europe  is  a  happy  seed 
vhich  the  future  will  develop,  not  only  in  the  profit  of  peace,  so  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  but  in  the  profit  of  justice  and  European  liberty." 
Another  philosopher  well  known  to  Europe — Michel  Chevalier — aSso 
avers  that  in  our  times  French  working  men  and  peasants  have  laid 
aside  aggressive  dispositions  against  foreigners.     The  workman  and 
the  peasant,  he  says,  no  longer  permit  [themselves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  mere  food  for  powder,  or  tolerate  that  an  ambitious  government 
should  have  the  right  to  send  them  to  the  shambles  merely  to  carry 
out  their  ideas.     It  is  not  they  who  would  say  "  Morituri  te  salutant" 
unless  the  safety  of  the  country  or  its  dignity  demanded  that  it  should 
make  great  sacrifices.    There  is  no  doubt  that  all  Europe,  amid  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  cementing  of  warlike  alliances,  is  pervaded,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  same  spirit.     The  working  classes  and  the  pea- 
santry of  all  coimtries  alike  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
peace,  to  bless  it  as  the  means  of  progress,  as  the  pallladium  of  the 
national  liberties  whidh  constitute  its  guarantee,  and  as  the  beneficent 
genius  under  whose  auspices  they  can,  by  energetic  efforts,  obtain 
their  share  in  the  moral  and  material  benefits  of  civilisation.     They 
are  no  longer  ignorarit  df  the  gredt  fact  that  they,  more  than  any  others, 
have  to  bear  the  greatt  burden  of  *war.     Tdb  dees  the  senator  and 
philosopher — ^Midhel  Chevalier — himself  admit  thalt  in  i'lanoe,  were  lit 
necessary,  it  woiild  only  require  to  stamp  upon  the  ground  in  order 
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that  there  should  arise  from  ifc  an  innumerable  and  devoted  body  of 
workmen  and  peasants,  who  would  hurry  to  the  frontier  as  all  Prance 
did  in  the  days  of  Valmy,  Jemmapes,  and  Fleurus.  Strange  incon- 
sistency of  human  nature,  which  knows,  admits,  and  argues  upon  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  injustice  and  curse  of  war,  and  is  still  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  lower  instincts  as  to  be  ever  reaidy  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  cast  away  the  fruits  of  thought,  wisdom,  and 
toil,  for  the  sake  of  indulgence  in  the  wayward  passions  of  the  fight ! 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  Austria,  above  all  other  countries, 
humbled  by  defeat  and  shorn  of  its  finest  provinces  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  forced  to  lean  upon  its  Magyar  and  Slavonian  populations, 
would  have  wished  for  peace  to  recruit  its  political  well-being,' to 
bring  about  cohesion  among  its  people,  to  repair  its  finances,  and  to 
reorganise  its  means  of  defence  or  offence.  Austria  was  just  arriving 
at  that  long-sought-for  epoch  in  her  financial  history  when  its  paper 
money,  having  attained  a  value  nearly  at  par  with  a  regular  currency, 
it  was  about  to  be  done  away  with  altogether.  But  the  breaking  out 
of  war  at  once  threw  her  back  to  her  original  bad  financial  condition, 
and  paper  money  fell  with  a  movement  that  has  ever  since  gone  on 
increasing,  just  as  it  did  in  America  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
States  which  adopt  a  paper  currency  always  find  it  much  more  diflScult 
to  contract  loans  than  others.  Hence  Prussia,  whose  finances  are  in  a 
better  condition,  enjoys  unbounded  credit.  But  people  decline  to 
lend  to  Austria,  because  they  do  not  know  what  they  have  to  rely 
upon,  while  national  finances  will  advance  but  little,  and  that  only 
in  exchange  for  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  not  only  exces- 
sively onerous  to  government,  but  tend  to  increase  existing  evils  by 
introducing  further  elements  of  difficulty  and  disorder  in  the  whole 
financial  system.  Labour  and  taxation  are  alike  affected ;  produce 
diminishes,  for  the  working  classes  are  uncertain  of  payment,  and  tax- 
ation diminishes  with  a  general  scarcity,  the  whole  nation  languishing 
in  idleness  and  poverty. 

Austria  is  unquestionably  possessed  of  a  constitution  sufficiently 
robust  to  be  able  to  resist  such  trials  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  the  sovereign  and  the  people  have  suf- 
fered together.  The  communion  in  a  happy  or  miserable  existence 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  its  subjects  has  stood  the  test  of 
ages.  Austria  differs  in  this  respect  from  Italy,  where  the  community 
of  feeling  in  times  of  happiness  and  distress  dates  but  of  yesterday, 
and  the  strength  of  these  ties  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  tried. 
But  even  in  Austria  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  this  state  of  things 
can  endure.  When  governments  have  exhausted  all  regular  resources, 
they  have  infallibly  recourse  to  requisitions  and  exactions,  all  legiti- 
mate means  having  previously  failed.  The  form  and  character  of  these 
spoliations  varies  with  the  genius  of  the  financier  of  the  day,  but  the 
basis  of  such  proceedings  remains  always  the  same — that  is  to  say, 
they  repose  upon  violence  and  tyranny.  As  people  get  more  aiid 
more  with  the  lapse  of  time  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
to  understand  that  they  must  pay  in  their  persons,  their  means,  their 
property,  and  their  very  toil,  all  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  war,  so 
will  they  also  become  more  and  more  averse  to  submitting  to  those 
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tTrannous  exactions  both  in  regard  to  the  levies  of  men  and  money  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  bo  disastrous  and  unnatural  a  course  of 
things. 

A  Franco- Austrian  alliance,  with  or  without  hostile  objects  in  view, 
is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  fundamental  laws  of  justice  are 
set  at  nought,  and  the  liberties,  lives,  and  property  of  the  people  are 
placed  in  jeopardy,  without  sufficient  reason.  It  would  not  be  a  defensive 
alliance,  for  the  frontiers  of  neither  country  are  menaced.  It  would 
in&llibly  lead  to  a  war  of  ideas :  on  the  part  of  Prance,  the  idea  of  re- 
conquering its  ephemeral  frontiers  won  in  time  of  European  trouble 
and  perplexity,  and  the  idea  of  humiliating  Prussia,  whose  influence 
in  the  councils  of  Europe  is  regarded  as  a  menace  to  Erance ;  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  the  idea  of  revenging  Sadowa,  and  regaining  her 
German  territories  and  prestige,  or,  .with  the  aid  of  France,  of  re- 
establishing a  Southern  Catholic  German  Confederation  to  counter- 
balance the  power  of  the  Protestant  Confederation  of  the  North — a 
result  which  it  never  could  permanently  attain,  from  that  inevitable 
law  of  nature  which  imparts  superior  power  to  superior  industry,  in- 
telligence, and  prosperity. 

Those  who  laoour  most  to  prove  to  Austria  the  interest  which  she 
has  in  entering  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  are  quite  aware 
of  the  weakness  of  the  grounds  they  have  to  go  upon ;  they  know  that 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Austria,  as  also  of  the  southern  kingdoms 
and  states,  however  loyal  or  bigoted  they  may  be,  the^  are  still — the 
majority  at  least — more  German  than  Austrian,  Bavarian,  orWiirtem- 
bergian.  They  know,  also,  that  it  is  at  the  present  moment  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  house  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg  to  strengthen  its 
position  in  the  East,  to  [recruit  its  finances,  and  put  its  army  on  a 
footing  to  compete  with  modem  systems.  They  turn  then  to  other  and 
weaker  points  of  still  more  imaginary  significance.  "  Let  us  cast,'*  they 
say,  "  our  eyes  to  the  four  horizons  of  heaven,  and  we  shall  everywhere 
see  formidable  questions,  complications  of  all  kinds,  ready  to  burst 
forth,  which  may  engender  wars  in  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time — 
wars  in  which  the  most  skilful  and  the  strongest  will  most  assuredly 
be  the  conqueror,  albeit  he  may  be  opposed  to  all  right  and  justice. 
To  advise  Austria,  then,  at  such  a  moment  to  isolate  herself,  to  retire 
within  herself,  to  busy  herself  with  only  her  own  affairs,  to  disarm,  and  to 
await  events  before  taking  a  part  or  entering  into  alliances  conformable 
to  her  own  inte^rests,  is  to  recommend  her  death  as  a  great  European 
power,  and  to  seek  to  reduce  her  to  the  condition  of  a  second 
•Turkey."*  ; 

Among  the  eventualities  likely  to  arise  which  may  involve  Austria, 
and  which  are  therefore  put  forward  as  spurs  to  an  alliance  with 
Fance,  is,  strangely  enough,  the  revolution  which  may  break  out  at 
the  death  of  the  French  ruler.  "  Already,"  we  are  told,  "  our  little 
Bantonistes  of  the  year  1848  make  no  secret  of  declaring  that  they 
will,  when  that  event  takes  place,  proclaim  a  democratic  and  social 
republic,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  war  against  all  Catholic  and 

*  Lea  Alliances  Austro-IVancaise  et  Austro-Frusso-Kus8e,  lb  propo8  des  Ques- 
lioDB  Orientale,  et  Polonaise.    Paris:  E.  Dentu. 
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monarchical  Europe.  Bach  u  projed;,  which  will  vppeorso  chimerieal, 
not  the  less  enters  into  the  designB  of  a  cosmopolite  democEac^.** 
Such  an  idea,  at  all  events,  sets  forth  that  amhition  and  yain-gkcioiu. 
ness  of  France  which  incessantly  compels  her,  whether  ns  an  empire,  a 
-monarchy,  or  arepuhlic,  to  attempt  to  dominate  in  Eozope  in  its  UBoal 
marked  and  strong  light.  Austria,  we  are  further  told,  heing  consid^ 
as  higoted,  will  be  the  first  attacked.  The  Journal  dea  JJiSaUj  six  dafs 
after  the  battle  of  Badowa,  declared  that  ''Austria  is  dencal;  she 
must  either  transform  herself  or  perish ;  she  can  no  longer  exut  is 
she  is."  Such  a  conclusion  can  only  have  been  suggested  by  the  Tie- 
torioas  supremacy  of  a  Protestant  power ;  but  Protestantism,  whidi 
is  progress,  is  not,. as  the  infidels  of  France  imagine,  necessarily jsub- 
yersive,  republican,  or  democratic. 

The  Soman  question,  we  are  next  told,  may  bring  about  at  mj 
moment  the  most  serious  complications,  and  such  may  be  anticipated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  convention  of  September,  at  the  decease  of 
the  Pope,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolutionary  blow  being  Btrock 
against  !Bome  itself.  "  A  certain  class  of  politicians  pret^d  tint 
Austria  is  no  longer  interested  in  this  question  since  she  has  given  op 
her  Italian  provinces.  It  is  a  matter,  they  say,  which  xemains  to  be 
turanged  between  a  nnited  Italy  and  France,  protectress  <of  the  Pope. 
Those  who  hold  such  language  would  be  among  the  fixat  io  Uame  &e 
Anstrian  government  if  it  had  the  folly  to  allow  so  serions  a  qaeslaoii 
to  be  resolved  without  her  intervention.  Austria  cannot  foi^, 
without  compromising  her  honoiu*,  that  she  is,  above  all  thingSy  a  gnat 
Catholic  power." 

A  third  danger  lies,  we  are  told,  in  tiie  probability  that  U.de 
Bismai^  will  not  cease  carrying  out  his  annexations  in  the  face  of  tiie 
protestations  of  his  new  subjects,  who  reject  Prussian  dominttioa  at 
any  price.  The  conquering  minister  has  not,  we  are  told,  nndertaken 
by  any  treaty  to  forego  carrying  out  his  system  of  annexations  by 
conquest  or  by  diplomacy.  On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  has  ^formally 
declared,  in  his  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that  if  the  Enropeoi 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  map  of  Europe  is  in  any  mff 
modified  to  the  exclusive  profit  of  a  great  power,  he  will  also  think  of 
extending  his  frontiers  by  force  of  arms,  if  the  moral  force  of  France 
should  not  suffice  to  bring  about  that  result.  We  have  here,  then, 
the  poBsibilily  of  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia — possibiHtiw 
which  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  Emperor  not  being  able  to  obtain 
his  ends  by  pacific  means,  whilst  the  concessions  he  seeks  for  arepn* 
cisely  such  as  cannot  be  conceded  except  by  force. 

Thk  last  eventuality  is  the  only  really  important  .one  in  vefesenoe 
to  the  Eranco-Austrian  alliance.  ''M.  de  Bismark  representB,"  we 
Are  told,  "  a  large  T)ortion  of  Germany ;  but  Napoleon  at  ww  witb 
[Prussia  would  represent  France  in  its  entirety  marching  behind  ^ 
to  Bvnige  Eosbaoh  and  to  ;punish  the  insolent  enemy  of  i(Med(0< 
JiUBtma^cauld  mot  ocemain  neutral;  its  interests  would  oidige  it  to  ttakd 
(prompt  and  decisive  action." 

France  in  its^tirety  is  4;ertainly  41  most  {brmidable4>ower,  ^1^^ 
it  does  Jiot  require  the  use  of  vain  and  inflated  language  to  duly  hendd; 
but  it  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  forgotten  uiot  thei 
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Bficmtff  tlie  two  remammg -powers  of  ifhelSToTth,  Prawsia  and  BuBna, 
van  l>riiig  a  million  tmd  a  *lmlf  ctf  soldiers  into  the  field.  This  is  the 
'era  of  strange  and  ntlmost  unnatural  alliances,  and  as  Catholic  Italy 
sought,  in  its  hostility  to  Catholic  Austria,  an  alliance  with  Protestant 
Trossia,  so,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Erance  and  Prussia,  Pro- 
testant and  spoliated  Denmark  would  probably  side  with  France ;  but 
lihere  tffe  other  powers  interested  in  the  question  of  an  undue  exten- 
"sion  of  the  frontiers  of  France  besides  Prussia,  and  among  these  are 
notoriously  the  states  of  Southern  Germany,  already  bound  in  a 
military  and  political  alliance  to  the  Confederation  of  the  North. 

It  is  certain  that  Napoleon  III.  has  long  conceived  that  by  a 
'Congress  or  otherwise — m  fact,  it  has  become  a  favourite  idea  with 
him — ^thatlieis  morally  strong  enough  to  bring  about  those  extensions 
xtf  frontiers  which  are  deemed  to  be  essential  for  the  safety  of  France 
in  the  presence  of  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy,  by  political 
influence  and  by  pacific  means  only;  and  his  language,  held  at 
JIlTxiis  and  LiHe,  shows  that  he  still  holds  by  the  same  hope.  M.  de 
Xavalette's  celebrated  diplomatic  circular  was  written  solely  in  this 
sense.  "  France,"  it  was  said  in  that  memorable  letter,  **  had  no  cause 
for  umbrage  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  The  new  principle 
-which  regulated  Europe  was  the  liberty  of  alliances.  An  irresistible 
power  urged  people  to  agglomerate  by  swamping  secondary  states. 
Napoleon  I.  had  foreseen  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
present  day  on  the  European  continent.  He  paved  the  way  for  them 
vy  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  nationalities,  by  creating  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  the  Peninsula,  and  by  wiping  out  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
independent  states  from  the  map  of  Germany."  "  The  Imperial 
■ffovemment,"  we  are  further  told  in  this  same  circular,  "  has  for  a 
:k>ng  time  past  applied  the  same  principles  to  the  extension  of  its  own 
territory.  It  has  understood  and  appreciated  such  annexations  as  are 
required  by  absolute  necessity,  and  sought  to  unite  only  such  popula- 
tions as  "have  the  same  manners  and  the  same  national  mind  as  our- 
4iriye8,  and  it  sought  for  the  re-establishment  of  its  natural  frontiers 
"from  the  free  consent  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice."  There  is  no  mention  of 
Tace  or  language  as  distinguishing  nationalities  here.  The  solution  of 
trach  ethnographical  and  historical  diflficulties  is  indeed  now  made 
to  suit  the  views  of  mere  diplomatic  subterfuge.  "We  find  one  writer 
ussimilating  natural  frontiers  with  arbitrary  military  lines,  another 
-discarding  all  historical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical  distinctions  ; 
*Dd  even  M.  de  Lavalette  himself  superseding  race,  language,  and 
•religion  'by  **  manners  and  national  mind" !  According  to  such  a 
^definition  of  nationality,  St.  Petersburg  would  be  more  I'rench  than 
tloblentz,  and  Athens,  Bucharest,  and  many  other  cities^ping  the  first 
-developments  of  a  modern  civilisation,  as  much  French  as  (take  away 
*Kieir  garrisons)  many  towns  in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  The  popula- 
'tions  of  Belgium  *and  of  Geneva  have,  it  has  been  observed,  the  same 
manners  and  tthe  same  national  mind  as  France;  upon  such  pounds, 
*ttien,  Napoleon  could  ask  of  the  free  consent  x)f  the  people  the 
Te^establisfament  of  the  natural  frontiers  of  his  empire  in  those  sevenfl 
'utroetionB. 

The'foct  is,  Ifaat  upon  this  point  the  policy  df  ^France  lias  newr 
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wavered.  Napoleon  HL  obtained  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nioo 
peacefully — ^but  only  after  a  victorious  campaign ;  and,  if  he  cui,  he  w31 
ako  obtain  the  left  bank  of  the  lUiine,  as  a  peaceful  concession  made 
by  a  united  Germany ;  but  he  is  also  prepared,  as  he  has  himself 
declared,  '^  to  extend  his  frontiers  by  arms,  should  the  moral  force  of 
Erance  not  suffice  to  effect  that  result." 

In  this  latter  case,  it  is  argued^  a  war  will  ensue  in  which  Auatiii 
must  inevitably  take  a  part  if  she  does  not  wish  to  lose  her  Uut  i^ 
maJTiing  German  provinces.  The  military  reorganisation  of  Erance^ 
so  vehemently  combated,  by  the  more  industrial  and  padfic  dasaei^ 
who  do  not  desire  a  war  of  aggrandisement,  was  solely  dictated  by 
this  policy,  and  by  the  results  of  the  wars  of  1866.  The  nation,  it  was 
decl^d,  '*  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  value  of  its  arms ;  its  susceptibilities, 
aroused  by  the  memory  of  its  military  triumphs  and  by  the  name  and 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign  who  rules  over  it,  are  only  the  energetic 
expression  of  its  determination  to  maintain  its  rank  and  influence  in 
the  world  hors  de  toute  attemte — ^beyond  the  power  of  bein^  ques- 
tioned." IS^ow,  rank  and  influence  are  such  elastic  and  latitudinarian 
expressions — so  purely  a  relative  matter — ^that  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  than  the  upholding  of  sadi 
vanities — ^vanities  which  assume  tne  worst  form  of  interference  and 
domination  in  their  imcdled-for  and  vexatiously  incessant  appli- 
cation. 

Austria  ought,  then,  it  is  urged,  in  the  presence  of  such  an  eyen* 
tuality,  to  gird  up  her  loins  and  make  for  herself  alliances  which  will 
enable  her  to  enter  with  advantage  and  honour  in  the  ineyitable 
struggle  that  will  follow,  for  the  horizon  is  obscured  by  threatening 
clouds ;  many  formidable  problems  have  not  yet  received  their  natuial 
solution,  and  they  will  break  out  sooner  or  later — ^the  longer,  indeed, 
that  their  solution  is  deferred,  the  more  danger  there  will  be  of  their 
becoming  mixed  up  with  revolutionary  passions. 

Again,  Italy,  which  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  whole  world, 
and  even  to  its  own  government,  ma^  yet  undergo  a  transformation, 
or  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  case  Austria  would  haTC  to 
assist  in  '^  re-establishing  the  bases  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Peninsula."  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  United  Italy,  the  most 
glorious  work  of  the  Empire,  to  revert  again  to  Austria ! 

Further,  Bussia  is,  we  are  gravely  informed,  an  immense  furnace 
of  conspiracies.  That  vast  empire  is  mined  by  political  and  religions 
sects.  Let  some  bold  and  audacious  man  arise,  and  the  Czar  will  soon 
have  ceased  to  reigu,  notwithstanding  the  atrocious  severity  of  his 
government.  The  first  g^reat  war  in  the  East  or  the  West  may  bring 
about  a  revolutionary  crisis.  In  the  mean  time,  Bussia  is  controllea 
by  its  necessities  towards  Poland  on  the  one  side,  and  its  ambitions 
towards  Turkey  on  the  other.  Should  Austria  contract  an  alli«nco 
with  Prance,  it  will  be  safe  in  the  former  direction ;  if  not,  it  will,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  lose  another  of  its  rich  provinces-^ 
£hare  of  what  was  Polish  territoiy.  Austria,  again,  is,  more  than 
anjT  other  nation,  most  interested  m  the  fate  of  that  territory  npo^ 
which  the  Osmanlis  are  still  encamped.  We  use  the  word  adviaedlj* 
It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  natural  and  most  legitimate  inhento^ 
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of  certain  proyinces  of  what  is  called  the  Turkish  empire.  Yet  it 
cannot  remain  isolated  when  the  division  consequent  upon  the  break . 
tip  of  that  empire,  which  is  ever  coming,  but  never  arrives.  There 
are  in  that,  as  in  the  Polish  question,  only  two  alliances  open  to  it. 
One  in  a  Prusso-Kussian  alliance  against  Napoleon — that  is  to  say, 
against  France  and  its  allies  (the  latter  always  of  secondary  import) — 
and  the  other  a  Pranco-Austrian  alliance  against  Prussia  and  Eussia. 
This  is  arguing  that  the  policy  of  Prance  and  that  of  its  allies  must 
be  necessarily  anti-Prussian  and  Eussian.  The  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  N^apoleon  III.  et  La  Prusse  "  views  matters  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  argues  that  there  is  no  sane  and  safe  political 
future  for  Eiu-ope  but  what  will  be  founded  upon  a  Pranco-Prussian 
alliance.  Austrian,  Bussian,  or  English  alliances,  he  looks  upon  as 
at  once  "  impossible  and  useless." 

But  there  are  other  more  remote  contingencies  possible,  so  vague 
in  their  nature,  that  did  not  such  strange  combinations  arise  in  present 
times,  they  would  scarcely  be  worth  noticing.  One  of  these  is  an 
AuBtro-Prusso-Italian  alliance  against  Prance,  which  would  imply  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  of  the  younger  branch ;  another,  a  Eusso- 
American  alliance,  which  would  imply  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  the  handing  over  the  valleys  watered 
by  !the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — ^the  cradle  of  the  human  race — to 
nations  hostile  or  in  rivalry  with  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  Prance 
represents  an  idea,  England,  we  are  told,  represents  credit ;  it  does 
not  care  either  for  the  Gospel  or  the  Koran,  whether  a  Christian  or 
a  Mussulman  ruler  holdj  the  sway  at  Constantinople,  so  long  as  its 
Indian  possessions  are  not  put  into  jeopardy.  It  would  therefore  be 
naturally,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  alliance  with  Prance 
and  Austria  in  this  question  of  the  East.  France,  we  are  assured,|only 
represents  an  idea  in  the  East,  whilst  Eussia,  Austria,  and  England 
represent  material  interests.  That  "  idea "  may,  however,  embrace 
the  guarantee  for  the  ''  great  loan  "  which  must  be  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  or  of  both.  There  is  no  perfect  disinte- 
restedness among  any  of  the  great  jjowers,  even  with  Prussia,  one  of 
whose  princes  rules  on  the  Danube,  in  the  question  of  the  East. 

England  again,  we  are  told,  carries  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  great 
pK)litical  and  social  revolution.  It  is  its  interest,  then,  to  join  the 
Pranco-Austrian  alliance,  in  order  to  turn  attention  by  some  great 
continental  enterprise  from  the  gulf  that  yawns  before  her.  England 
will  also  one  day  want  the  aid  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Prance  in  a 
war  with  America.  "We  are  not,  however,  yet  arrived  at  such  a  crisis, 
notwithstanding  ''  the  leap  in  the  dark,'*  as  to  have  recourse  to  so 
heroic. a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  our  internal  disorders ;  and  as  to  an 
Anglo-Pranco  alliance  against  America,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never 
be  needed,  but,  if  needed  it  would  spring  just  as  necessarily  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  probably  more  so,  than  if  anticipated  by  a 
Pranco- Austrian  and  English  alliance  in  a  European  war,  of  which  no 
one  could  foresee  the  results. 

But,  it  is  argued,  it  is  not  only  England  that  is  interested  in 
joining  a  Pranco-Austrian  alliance.  Denmark  would  join  such  to 
zegain  her  lost  provinces ;  Sweden  would  join  it  to  regain  Pinland 
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and  Aland ;  Holland  would  join  it  to  protect  its  frontiers :  Belgiam, 
(a  bit  of  iron  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil)  would  join  it  ta 
avert  its  occupation  and  conquest;  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  Saaony; 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Baden  would  all  joia  it,  even  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  what  could  Prussia  and  Bussia  do  in  presence  of  aacha 
coalition  ?  Such  a  coalition,  it  suffices  to  say,  is  nab  on  the  carda^  ex- 
cept such  as  are  played  with  at  '^  la  petite  Bourse"  on  the  Boule?aidk 
The  real  bearing  of  such  an  alliance  only  comes  to-  light  when  ^ 
read  that  by  its  means  Constantinople  would  become  the  o^italofi 
Catholic  empire,  and  would  assist  in  the  dividing  out  of  the- most  &n 
midable  monarchy  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world:  liiuham* 
madanism  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  civilising  miBBum  o2 
Catholicism  would  commence  under  the  influence  of  !Franee  and 
Austria — their  allies  being  already  thrown,  overboard  by  anticipation^) 
and  before  even  their  alliance  is  obtained. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  all  ideal  politics  mov«  in  a  drdft^^ 
round  Constantinople,  to  which  they  invariably  culminate  as  the  azii^ 
upon  which  all  policy  revolves.     It  is  so  also  in  all  discussiona  ia. 
regard  to  what  is  designated  as  the  Yankee-Bussian  alliance.    Bufc^ 
the  three  hundred  dunderbergs  and  monitors  which  are  to  occupy  tiia 
Mediterranean  would   be  as  in  a  mouse-trap  in  presence,  of  the  - 
coalition  that  we  are  promised  will  be  there  to  encounter  it !  America^ 
we  are  further  told,  is  a  fiEictitious  and  material  power.    It  haa  neithoB 
moral  nor  intellectual  strength.     It  has  no  name,  save  that  of  the  - 
continent  on  which  it  exists ;  it  is  torn  to  pieces  by  faotions  and 
civil  wars  that  spring  from  a  vicious  democracy,  and.  which  would  nm 
riot  in  time  of  war.  *  The  United  States  constitute,  a  political  unioa^ 
and  that  is  all,  and  an  attempt  to  act  as  a  great  power  in  a  f(»dlg^ 
war  would  only  hasten  the   breaking  up  of  that  badly  aggr^;ated 
union,  in  which  the  states  of  the  South  are-  di^ranchised  Irom  po- 
litical representation,   and  swayed  by  the  bayonet.      The  Yankees^ 
if  ever  they  should  act  in  alliance  with  Eussia,  would  not,  however,  in 
all  probability,  engage  the  old  European  states  from  the  West,  wiudi 
is  their  strong  side,  but  from  the  East  and  the  Pacific,  where  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  political  and  geographical  movem£ait8  of  pro- 
gress which  are  in  operation. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  exists  a  party  in  Austria — the  party 
of  ultramontane  or  bigoted  Catholicism  it  may  be  called — ^whick  in 
the  depth  of  its  despair,  as  the  last  refuge  of  Catholicism  in  Central 
Europe,  losing  all  influence  in  Germany,  would  gladly  enter  upon 
a  suicidal  alliance  with  France — Constantinople  being  held  out  as  the 
reward  for  such  an  alliance.  The  New  Fremden  Blatty  which  is  said 
to  be  a  semi-official  organ  of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  thinks 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  Eusso- Prussian  alliance  to  incite  an  under^ 
standing  between  Erance  and  Austria.  "  The  cause  of  that  imdeF- 
stauding  is  of  a  date  more  recent;  it  dates  from  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  which,  it  is  true,  is  a  mere  convention  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  tenor  of  which  is  of  an<  importance 
entirely  European.  (This  is  to  say  that  Austria^  having  succumbed 
before  Prussia,  it  is  now  prepared  to  seek  the  aid  of  France,  or  any 
other  European  power,  to  be  reinstated.)     The  peace  of  Prague  has 
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cieftUd  in  tlie  verf  eenire  of  Europe  a  power  unknown  there  since; 
the  great  emperon  of  Ghermanj.  It  is  true  that,  till  now,  it  has  been 
CQBtandad  that  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
waa  necessary  to  maintiun  peace  on  the  Continent ;  but  in  that  case 
it  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  state  should  be  animated  with 
pacific  ideas.     Such  event  would  have  occurred  had  Germany  {i,e. 
Austria)  succeeded  in  recovering  her  ancient  grandeur,  for  Germany 
{i.e.  Austria)  is  an  empire  of  civilisation  and  progress — an  empire  of 
peace.    Instead  of  a  united  Germany,  there  rose  a  great  and  powerful 
frusflia,  which  has  thus  become  a  new  danger  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  &ct  that  the  Hohenzollems  must  be  logically  aggressive,  be- 
cause a  pause  firom  Prussia  would  amount  to  a  backward  step.    After 
Frederick  the  Great,  that  pause  brought  on  Jena ;  the  pause  of  the 
Soly  Alliance  brought  on  Olmiitz.    Prussia  must  be  active ;  in  otdiec 
^OTd%  she  must  aim  at  conquests,  and  never  cease  to  disquiet  Europe. 
Unfortunately,,  close  to  her  are  numerous  morsels  such  as  ez<site  her 
appetite.     Germany  is  at  the  present  time  under  the  yoke  of  Prussia ; 
Q^^ilitarily  speaking,  Prussia  is  a  great  power.     It  is  of  paramount 
i^ecessi^  to  circumscribe  that  power,  and  the  end  must  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  treaty  of  Prague;     What  Prussia  took  from  the  Aus- 
^^i^UQS  at  Konigsgratz,  and  what  Eranee  had  granted  to  her  previously, 
^=^^8  been  in  Germany  limited  by  the  Maine.     But  what  neither 
F-rance.  nor  Austria  did  ever  acquiesce  in  is^  that  Prussia,  should 
plant  her  foot  in.  Southern  Glermany.    Already  she  has  twice  tried  to- 
<5o  so.    Eirsfclv,^by  her  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances; 
Secondly,  by  the  ZoUverein  Convention.    Austria  could,  with  reason,. 
fixxd  in  these  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  because  in  both  cir- 
^^^iinstancea   Prussia  used    her  preponderance,  and  compelled  the 
Southern  states  to  accept  her  proposals* 

But  enough  of  concessions.  As  soon  as  Prussia  puts  forward  for 
^hethird.time  (why  the  third  more  than  the  first?)  exigencies  that 
^^ould  destroy  the  independence  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany, 
-Austria  and  Erance  ought  to  oppose  Prussia.  To-day  they  openly 
^kk  in  Prussia  why  Erance  should  interfere  with  the  treaty  of 
Prague?  Such  a  question  is  shore  nonsense,  and  it  is  also  an 
^buegaticm  of  the  truth,  both  preconcerted  and  bold. 

Let  us  ignore  that  at  Nikolsburg  M.  Benedetti  was  always  between 
^ount  Bismark  and  Count  Mensdorff.  But  would  it  not  be  a 
.^^ameful  thing  to  forget  that  Erance,  by  her  attitude,  greatly  helped 
-E^tmsaia  to  go  on  with  the  war  of  1866  ?  Has  not  the  Prussian  prime 
^^inister  been  at  Biarritz  ?  Did  he  not  offer  Luxemburg  to  Erance  as 
"^lie  price  of  her  benevolent  neutrality?  Had  not  France  shown  her- 
^^If  dic^KXied  to  such  an  arrangement — had  she  informed  Italy  that 
^Ue  waa  opposed  to  her  conquering  Venetia  through  Prussia — had 
-^^rance  placed  a  corps  of  observation  at  Lille  or  at  Besan9on-— would 
^xiiBsia  have  been  able,  even  with  her  needle-guns  and  her  intellectuali 
^t^Y^g^h,  which  we  gladly  admit,  to  send  a  single  man  to  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia  ? 

The  arriere  pens^e  of  a  Prusso-Eussian  alliance  had  not  yet  dawned 
lit  that  time.  Kussia  was  not  ready,  and  the  pacification  of  Poland— 
'We  mean  her  crushing — was  not  in  the  advanced  state  that  it  is 
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now.  And,  also,  the  ProBsifln  army  did  not  pooocoB  tia&n.  that  asBON 
ance  and  that  confidence  in  its  own  stiength  that  it  entertaina  now. 
Prussia  would  have  deemed  herself  happy  if  she  had  been  able  to 
acquire  the  Elbe  Duchies  for  a  portion  of  the  conntry  of  Glatz,  and  fat 
a  large  sum  of  money.  The  sorereigns  of  Hanorer,  of  Heflse,  and  of 
Nassau  would  still  sit  on  their  thrones.  It  is  Eranoe  which  hat 
accomplished  the  greatness  of  Prussia.  Yet  the  Emperor  Napoletm 
is  not,  we  are  told,  entitled  to  interfere  with  what  is  going  on  in  Gov 
many !  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not  paraph  any  pact  with 
Count  Bismark  at  Biarritz  ?  No.  We  can  reckon  on  the  associa- 
tion of  the  principal  Prussian  organs,  if  we  recognise  the  right  of 
Prance  to  interfere  in  what  is  going  on  on  her  finontiers.  We  are 
edified  enough  about  that  continual  havarda^e  of  inimiiy  from  Pranee 
to  Germany.  It  was  the  same  in  old  times ;  but  we  do  not  know  yet 
to-day  if  we  mutt  prefer  Prussian  Hegemofmf  to  ike  Umperar  JBTapth 
Jeon's  protection  upon  the  Bhenish  Confederation,  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  Austria  and  Prance,  the  most  interested  neighbours,  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  certain  watch,  since  not  Germany,  but  Prussia,  has 
acquired  so  much  power  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  A  wider  devel<^ 
ment  of  Prussia  would  give  them  the  right  to  oppose  that  country  m 
common.  This  would  not  be  an  alliance  against  Germany,  but  one 
against  Prussia. 

It  may  suit  the  interests  of  Austria  to  represent  an  alUanoe  witii 
Prance  as  one  not  against  Germany  but  against  Prussia,  but  then 
are  few  politicians  in  the  fatherland  who  will  be  taken  in  by  so 
shallow  a  pretext.  Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  make  us  acquainted  witii 
strange  bedfellows,  and  Austria,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  hai 
entered  into  an  imderstanding  with  Prance  to  see  the  left  bank  of  tiic 
Hhine  pass  under  her  yoke,  so  long  as  such  a  protection,  as  shf 
pleases  to  call  it,  can  be  pacifically  obtained  by  the  triumphs  4>f  diplo 
macy,  and  she  can  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  pacific  triumphi 
be  aUowed  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  South  German  am 
Catholic  Confederacy.  Before  this  pleasant  little  arrangement  cook 
be  brought  about  without  a  war,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  o 
the  two  emperors  can  be  realised,  they  must,  to  use  the  homely  bu 
expressive  metaphor  IVIarshal  Pelissier  was  so  partial  to,  '^  have  dii 
covered  the  secret  of  making  omelets  without  breaking  eggs."  . 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  whilst  Prance  is  endeavouring  i 
seduce  Austria  into  an  alliance,  upon  the  understanding  that  tb 
latter  is  to  be  placed  at  the  h€»d  of  a  South  German  Comederatioo 
with  Constantinople  in  the  perspective,  whilst  Prance  is  to  be  grati 
fied  by  the  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  that  Prussia  ii 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  same  results  by  the  more  reasonabl 
offer  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Montenegrc 
to  be  obtained  by  diplomatic  cession,  and  if  not,  by  force  of  aims 
Prussia  to  be  rewarded  by  imperial  power  over  a  united  Germanj 
and  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  to  be  ruled  by  viceroys,  who  wu 
have  seats  in  the  grand  council  of  German  princes. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  FRONTIERS  OF  FRANCE. 

**  TRiiwCB/'  says  the  author  of  a  work  crowned  hy  the  French  Academy, 
^^hcus  leoovered  its  '  natural*  frontier  in  the  south :  will  she  recover  her 
natural  frontier  in  the  north?  Undoubtedly  and  unquestionably  so. 
She  requires  the  limits  that  the  hand  of  God  has  traced  out  for  her ; 
those  which  she  possessed  in  her  Celtic  and  Roman  past ;  those  which 
she  Te*conquered  in  her  regeneration  of  1789.  She  must  include  in  her 
territory  the  battle-field  of  Tolbiac  and  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne ;  she 
must  have,  as  Vauban  said  to  Louis  XIV.,  son  pre  carr& — her  territory 
squared  off.  The  natural  frontiers  of  France  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  public  right  of  Europe  for  seventy-two  years  past ;  they  are  a  funda- 
mental necessity  of  the  existing  times ;  they  are  the  basis  of  the  peace  of 
the  ^orld." 

**  But  to  every  day  its  troubles.  We  have  seen  with  what  perseverance, 
what  moderation,  what  wisdom,  all  the  kings  of  France  have  laboured  for 
oenturies  in  reconstructing  our  territory,  and  the  powerful  vitality,  the 
robust  greatness,  which  this  long  and  patriotic  labour  has  conferred  upon 
France.  The  aim  was,  we  know,  unfortunately  exceeded,  and  the  work 
has  in  part  to  be  recommenced  ;  but  what  progress  has  it  not  made  in 
less  than  fifty  years  ?  Our  neighbourhood  to  the  Scheldt  and  the  Alps 
transformed.  Savoy  and  Nice  re-conquered,  the  coalition  broken  up,  and 
France  replaced  in  its  rank  1  The  rest  is  a  work  of  time,  patience,  and 
conciliation.  It  will  be  carried  out  without  disturbance,  and  pacifically 
if  Europe  is  wise  and  confiding,  if*  it  will  abdicate  its  prejudices  and  its 
old  resentments,  if  it  accepts  necessities  traced  by  nature,  history,  reason, 
*"*«  justice ;  but  from  that  day,  whatever  it  may  wish,  whatever  it  may 
^o>  the  treaties  of  1815  will  have  ceased  to  exist.** 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  hasty  contributor  to  a  daily  paper,  or  of 

•^  QXcited  partisan  pamphleteer ;  they  are  the  well-digested  and  sober 

'l|*®'ances  of  an  historical  writer — M.  Th^ophile  Lavallfee — in  a  work  on 

™  frontiers  of  France,  which  has,  as  before  remarked,  been  honoured 

y  **i  expression  of  the  highest  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  French 

•Academy,  has  gone  through  three  editions,  and  may  be  admitted  to 

JHy^esent  the  opinions  of  seven-eighths  of  the  French  people,  and  to  judge 

y  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.'s  celebrated  declaration  of  abhorrence  of 

ij®  tj^eaties  of  1815,  made  at  Auxerre,  of  the  present  ruler  of  France. 

Here  is  no  other  policy  popular  in  France,  and  each  successive  ruler 

J^^  as  a  natural  sequence  of  his  being  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  to 

..  ^Pt  it  as  a  labour  of  time,  or  as  an  apology  for  aggression.     So  also 

^J©  is  no  bulwark  to  the  peace  of  Europe  but  a  united  Germany. 

-tVbt;.— VOL.  OXLI.  NO.  DLXIII.  S 
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Sach  alone  can  resist  this  hereditary  and  historical  poliey  of  Ffmn 
keep  the  most  ambitioos  and  turbulent  of  European  mifitarj 
within  bounds. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  question  which  we  propose  to  ounc 
discuss  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  what  are  really,  as  seen  and 
not  from  a  French,  bat  from  an  independent  point  of  riew,  the  m 
natural,  historical,  reasonable,  and  just  frontiers  of  France.  To  ( 
tice  to  such  an  inquiry  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  although  arehai 
investigations  are  antagonistic  to  the  ferer  of  politics,  to  go  badi 
beginning. 

The  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  colonised  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^ 
they  did  those  of  the  Danube,  simply  with  the  view  of  holding  in 
the  countries  watered  by  those  noble  rivers.  They  selected  their  i 
posts  or  stations  with  this  view,  and  with  a  well-considered  rsgSH 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  choosing  more  particularly  the  points  of  j 
of  rivers,  as*  these  opened  a  means  of  communication  with  the  i 
Most  of  the  cities  and  strong  places  which  exist  on  the  left  bank 
Rhine  had  their  origin  in  these  Roman  posts.  Sudi  are  St 
( Argentoratum),  Mayence  ( Moguntiacum),  Cobkntz  (Conflncnii 
log^  (Colonia  Agrippina),  Xeuss  (Nova  Castra),  and  others. 

Eight  legions,  constituting  a  force  of  firom  twenty  to  twei 
thousand  men,  garrisoned  these  military  colonies,  thus  planted 
centre  of  a  region  of  its  own.  The  Rhine,  3L  Lavallee  himsdf 
"  is  a  river  which  rather  unites  than  separates  Graul  from  Gsr 
"  It  is  a  political  limit,  rather  than  a  military  frontier ;  the  legi 
it  flows  through,  from  Basle  to  the  sea,  is  a  geological  whole— hs 
basin — through  which  it  makes  its  way  ;  the  countries  on  both  h 
resemble  one  another  in  climate,  soil,  productions^  and  inhabitas 
they  appear  to  be  indivisible  ;  and,  lastly,  Gaul  and  Germany  bei 
were  confounded  in  this  neutral  territory,  they  are  perpetualb 
upon  to  influence  and  react  one  upon  another."  Yet  the  very  wn 
admits  these  facts  argues  in  favour  of  the  Rhine  being  made 
stitute  a  natural  as  well  as  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  military  fipo 
France ! 

The  real  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  Romans  became  sn£ 
manifest  in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Probus,  who  divided  thi 
region  into  Germania  prima  and  Germania  secunda.  The  Frank 
ever,  would  never  let  these  German  colonies  rest.  They  devasta 
towns,  and  drove  the  population  away  into  the  interior.  Juliai 
them  back  across  the  Rhine,  but  they  incessantly  returned  to  the 
When  the  Franks  became  confounded  with  the  Gauls,  upon  tfa 
running  of  the  north  of  Europe  by  the  Alamans,  Frisons,  and 
the  same  territory  became  by  its  population  a  mere  extension 
many,  and  the  Franks,  no  longer  seeking  to  re-establish  strong  p 
the  Rhine,  were  satisfied  upon  the  victory  of  Clovis,  at  TcA 
asserting  a  kind  of  military  supremacy  over  the  mixed  population 
valley.  Charlemagne  extended  these  claims  of  domination  to  tk 
and  east,  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  in  Italy,  on  the  side  whei 
was  threatened  by  the  Lombards,  to  Volturna;  and  in  Spain,  n 
was  threatened  by  the  Visigoths  and  Saracens,  to  the  Ebro^  with 
which  proved  as  fatal  in  the  ninth,  as  the  extension  given  to  the 
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frontiers  by  the  modem  Charlemagne  did  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
People,  aggregated  by  the  mere  force  of  arms,  were  not  long  in  establish* 
ing  that  independence  which  was  secured  by  the  battle  of  Fontenay  and 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  (842),  and  Gaul,  which  had  by  that  time  become 
France,  was  restricted  to  within  its  olden  limits  for  ages — that  is  to  say, 
to  -vvithin  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone. 

An  epoch  of  incessant  strife,  of  alternate  successes  and  failures,  com- 
menced with  this  era,  when  France  became  only  one  of  the  dismembered 
kingdoms  of  Charlemagne,  with  Lorraine  and  Provence  as  its  frontiers ; 
and  these  struggles,  which  have  lasted  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  labour  of  recon- 
structing the  Fraukish  territory  was  not,  however,  seriously  entered  upon 
until  the  epoch  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  and  it  gradually  confounded 
it8el£  with  that  national  unification  which  was  the  work  of  the  Capetians. 
The  traditional  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  became,  from  the  days  of 
Hag^ues  Capet,  the  extension  of  their  frontiers,  so  as  to  embrace  what  we 
hare  seen  are  rather  supposed  to  have  been  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Gaul, 
ihan  to  have  been  so  really.  History  proves  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to 
bave  been  essentially  Germanic  from  the  remotest  times,  but  as  inces- 
santly assailed  by  Gauls  and  Franks,  as  it  is  in  modern  times  by  the 
French.  It  would  have  been  the  same  with  any  other  frontiers,  that 
w«re  not  as  clearly  defined  as  those  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
aoiuisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice  shows  also  in  what  light  the  French  view 
6ten  such  natural  boundaries  as  the  Alps.  "  On  the  side  of  Nice,"  says 
Lavallee,  "the  Var,  so  easily  crossed,  is  covered  by  the  chain  of  the 
•A-lpa  ;  Toulon  is  guaranteed  against  any  continental  aggression  ;  a  mili* 
tary  port — Villefranche — is  added  to  our  military  frontier.  On  the  side 
^  Savoy,  the  high  road  of  Mont  Cenis  belongs  to  us,  as  well  as  that  of 
^  little  St.  Bernard  ;  Lyons  and  the  Rhone  are  guaranteed  against  all 
*&8r^es8ion  coming  from  the  Alps  ;  the  gates  of  Geneva  are  blocked  up, 
""i  rendered  useless ;  Switzerland,  enveloped  to  the  south  and  west, 
J'^^irded  and  protected  by  our  neighbourhood,  is  in  a  position  to  defend 
^  neutrality  ;  all  the  defiles  of  the  Jura  are  closed,  as  are  also  the  gates 
J*  Biigle."  This  is  merely  saying  that  the  more  you  extend  your  frontier, 
"*^  further  you  must  extend  the  guarantees  for  its  protection. 

^iie  successive  dynasties  of  France,  in  handing  down  this  hereditary 
Policy,  are  not,  we  are  told,  **  animated  by  a  vulgar  ambition,  but  by  a 
*"*^ily  mission,  which  they  fulfil  patiently  and  unwaveringly.  They  have 
^  prearranged  plan,  no  theory  to  guide  them ;  but  they  have  a  confused 
^^t^ory  of  the  grandeur  of  Clovis  and  of  Charlemagne,  and  they  have 
*""?ply,  like  the  nation  itself,  the  idea,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct  of  French 
J'^i^ty."  Well  may  the  reminiscence  be  termed  **  a  confused  one,"  for  it 
"^  no  basis  but  that  of  conquest.  As  for  the  idea  pervading  the  French 
l^^d,  it  is  one  of, aggression,  not  of  unity,  for  the  population  of  the  Rhine 
^  Hot  French ;  and  if  France  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  what  pos* 

?*  guarantees  would  Europe  have  that  the  **  idea"  or  *'  sentiment"  of 
^Mty  might  not  be  made  to  extend  farther?  The  memory  of  the  con- 
^F^^sts  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne,  if  they  are  to  be  the  bases  of  those 
^^vements  of  aggression  and  annexation,  which  have  not  left  Europe  at 
P^^ce  since  his  time,  would,  for  example,  embrace  the  Elbe  as  well  as 
^  Rhine. 
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Tills  lieredltary  reminiscence  is,  in  fact,  an  hereditary  rivalry  of  nations, 
not  a  rightful  claim.  Saint  Louis,  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  Philippe  de 
Valois  did  not  so  much  seek  for  the  extension  of  France  to  the  Rhine  as 
"  to  give  the  imperial  crown  to  a  French  prince^  and  thus  restore  to 
France  its  influence  on  Germanic  countries."  They  had  also  to  consoli- 
date the  regions  of  which  Paris  had  heen  selected  as  the  centre,  and  the 
people  of  the  north — Picardians  and  Champenois — were  ranged  against 
those  of  the  south,  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guyenne.  If  aggres- 
sive movements  were  made,  it  was  against  Latin  nations,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Sicily.  The  brother  of  Louis  XL  became,  in  virtue  of  the  many  titles 
he  bore,  actual  master  of  Italy.  Philippe  III.  subdued  Navarre  and 
assailed  Aragon.  Thanks  to  the  Crusades,  France  became  for  a  time  one 
of  the  first  nations  in  Europe,  and  its  princes  reigned  in  Syria,  Cyprus, 
Armenia,  and  at  Constantinople ;  at  Athens  and  Naples ;  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  "  One  could  go,"  says  Lavallee,  "  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem 
on  French  soil."  This  lustre  was,  however,  very  ephemeral.  The  wan 
with  England,  at  first  so  disastrous,  culminated,  however,  under  Charles 
VII.,  in  the  acquisition  of  Guyenne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphiny. 
Provence  and  Brittany  alone  remained  without  the  pale.  Charles  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  overrun  Alsatia  and  Lorraine ;  the  inhabitants  of  Meti, 
satisfied  with  the  municipal  liberties  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  German 
empire,  said,  "  We  will  not  belong  to  that  kingdom."  What  the  kings 
of  France  failed  to  accomplish,  a  Burgundian  prince,  Charles  le  T^m^raiie^ 
who  also  held  the  Low  Countries,  was  enabled  to  carry  out.  He  subjected 
Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  and  projected  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  inteN 
mediary  between  France  and  Germany.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
kingdom  might  possibly  have  ensured  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Philip  of  Commines,  it  would  have  reduced  Charles  to  the  position 
of  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  "  contemnant  le  nom  de  France,  la  gloire  de 
son  front  et  le  plus  clair  de  ses  titres." 

Louis  XL  exhausted  himself  in  attempts  to  humble  the  Burgundian 
princes  ;  he  subjected  Burgundy  Proper  and  Provence,  but  bis  successor 
had  to  abandon  these  provinces  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Brittany, 
whilst  the  seventeen  Burgundian  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  passed 
under  the  domination  of  the  empire.  The  progress  of  the  Franks  in 
subjugating  the  various  nationalities  into  which  ancient  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided, and  in  extending  their  influence  over  the  Latins  of  the  south, 
met  with  a  first  serious  check  upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
with  Isabella  of  Castile.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  lost  to  their  princes, 
and  Spain  became  the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  Charles  V.,  son  of  the 
only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Philip,  son  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  ruled  over  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  France,  except  for  a  brief  time  under  the  great  Napoleon, 
never  attained  to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  But  France,  enveloped  and 
threatened  on  all  sides,  did  not  the  less  exert  itself  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  power  that  oppressed  her.  Frangois  I.  and  Henri  II.  carried 
the  war  into  Italy,  and  endeavoured  to  subject  Navarre,  as  also  Flanders 
and  Luxemburg.  The  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  having  foolishly 
leagued  with  France  against  Charles  V.,  Henri  II.  captured  Metz,  Tool, 
and  Verdun,  and  then  attempted  to  subject  what  is  most  erroneously 
designated  as  "the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  kings  of  France,"  the 
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kingdom  of  Austrasia,  which  included  all  the  states  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Rhine ;  hut  he  was,  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler,  only  ahle  to 
water  his  horses  in  the  Rhine,  for  the  resistance  presented  by  the 
Alsatians  ohliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  what  are  also  designated  as 
**  three  nails  stuck  into  the  territory  of  Lorraine,  and  which  must  ever 
keep  it  in  subjection*' — Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun. 

The  alliance  made  by  the  Franks  with  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland  was  destined  to  be  of  a  more  durable  character  than  that 
made  with  the  Protestants  of  the  north.  During  the  whole  epoch  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  these  cantons  contributed  their  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  who  shed  their  blood  in  every  victory  won,  or  every  defeat  ex- 
perienced, by  the  French.  The  religious  wars,  which  for  so  long  a  period 
devastated  the  interior,  suspended  that  fever  of  extension  of  frontiers 
which  has  ever  been  the  guiding  principle  of  French  rulers;  but 
Charles  IX.,  tempted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Low 
Countries  against  Philippe  II.,  made  a  movement  which  only  ended  in 
discomfiture ;  and  his  successor,  Henri  II.,  paid  with  his  life  for  "  ses 
▼elleites  d'agrandissement  national" — his  aged  dreams  of  national  ag- 
grandisement !  These  are  the  words  used  by  a  writer  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  designates  the  French  policy  of  annexation  as  "  the  work  of 
reconstruction  of  our  frontiers.'* 

The  Bourbons,  however,  adopted  these  velleites  as  the  basis  of  their 
policy,  and  as  the  chief  object  of  their  rule.  The  Germanic  population 
had,  it  is  admitted,  become  fixed  and  dominant  on  the  Rhine,  and  inte- 
rests, manners,  and  language  separated  people  who  were  only  "geo- 
graphically** united.  (The  question  of  nationalities  is  thus  admittedly 
superseded  on  the  Rhine  by  that  of  geography.)  Hence  what  the  French 
call  the  rapatriement ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reconstruction  as  a  country,  de- 
manded no  end  of  exertions  and  sacrifices.  Hence,  also,  notwithstanding 
their  ability,  their  perseverance,  and  the  great  men  whom  they  employed 
in  the  work,  the  Bourbons  only  succeeded  in  subjecting  a  portion  of  the 
Germanic  soil,  and  this  they  did  town  by  town,  bit  by  bit,  by  dint  of 
wars  and  negotiations,  incessantly  carried  on,  with  that  one  sole  object  in 
yiew  which  absorbs  all  French  policy,  and  may  one  day  be  the  rock  upon 
which  the  ship  of  state  may  be  finally  wrecked. 

Henri  IV.  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  the  petty  provinces  of 
B^rn  and  Foix,  and,  more  than  that,  the  principle  "  that  all  who  natu- 
rally spoke  the  French  language  should  be  French  subjects** — a  principle 
which  the  French  deny  to  the  people  of  the  Rhine,  who,  speaking  Ger- 
man, should  be  German  subjects.  His  projects  on  Lorraine,  Luxemburg, 
Cleves,  and  Juliers  were,  however,  cut  short  by  death ;  but  they  were 
taken  up  by  Richelieu,  who  took  advantage  of  the  "  Thirty  Years*  War** 
to  annex  considerable  fragments  on  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  towards 
the  Rhine.  Mazarin  continued  the  same  policy,  and,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  Turenne  and  of  Cond6,  he  "  for  ever  consolidated  French  conquests 
by  the  most  glorious  and  useful  treaties,  the  treaty  of  Miiuster  or  of 
Westphalia,  concluded  in  1648,  and  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
daded  in  1659.'*  We  have  no  longer  word  here  of  re-conquest,  or 
** rapatriement,"  but  simply  of  consolidating  "conquests."  Lorraine  and 
Alsatia  were  annexed  to  France  by  these  treaties,  with  the  exception  of 
the  imperial  city  of  Strasburg,  in  part  compensated  for  by  the  cession  of 
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IMsach  on  the  rigbt  iMmk,  and  ^  France  at  length  toadied  ttia  great 
rirer,  firom  wUch  she  had  been  separated  for  eight  centarwa,*  Fmoe, 
as  snch,  was  not  even  in  existence  eight  centuries  preiioaslj,  and  she 
cannot^  therefore,  be  said  to  have  erer  had  possession  of  the  territories 
ceded  to  her  by  these  treaties. 

^'  The  conquest  of  Alsatia,  a  province  entirely  Grermanic  by  nee,  kn- 
gnage,  and  manners,  but  geographically  entirely  GanKsh,  was,**  we  are 
told,  *'  the  boldest  and  happiest  conquest  of  the  house  of  Boorbon."  The 
trei^  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  also  to  France  the  whole  of  Artois  (irith  the  , 

exception  of  Aire  and  Saint- Omer),  the  Flemish  towns  of  Gravelines, 
Boorbourg,   and  Saint- Vemant,   the   keys  of    Dnnkerqne  and   Lille;  « 

Landrecies,  le  Qoesnoy,  and  Avesnes,  die  keys  to  Hainaolt  and  the  ^ 

Valley  of  the  Oise;  and  Philippeville,  Marienburg,  Thionville,  Mootm^y,  ^< 

Ivoy,  and  Marville,  the  four  last  in  Luxemburg,  and  the  possession  of  ^ 
which  was  supposed  to  have  for  ever  isolated  Lorraine  from  Germany,  till         ^ j 

it  remained  for  our  own  times  to  discover  that  the  stronghold  of  Luxem-         j 

borg  threatened  that  frontier.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  ^^ 
Pyrenees,  it  has  been  further  said,  "  the  most  permanent  that  France  ^^. 
ever  concluded,  placed  the  power  and  the  territory  on  such  a  firm  basis,  ^^ 
that  no  amount  of  reverses  or  disasters,  and  no  revolutions  have  been  mtw- 
able  to  shake  it.**  Mazarin  strengthened  these  treaties  by  leagues  with  ^rf 
the  electorates  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  wedded  Louis  XIV.  to  an  Lifanta  ^^^ 
of  Spain  in  order  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Tnrenne,  who  succeeded  Mazarin,  was  a  military  man  as  well  as  a  w-  i 
politician,  and  although  favouring  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  ^ib| 
he  wisely  looked  upon  it  as  a  danger  to  France  to  extend  her  frontiers  to 
the  Rhine.  The  regions  to  be  conquered  he  prophetically  declared  had 
been  so  long  separated,  and  had  become  so  utteriy  foreign  to  France^  thtt 
an  aggrandisement  in  that  direction,  by  giving  only  doubtful  additional 
streng^,  might  become  a  source  of  real  weakness.  The  policy  which  he 
induced  the  king  to  adopt  was  to  subsidise  the  German  princes,  elector^ 
and  bbhops,  by  which  means  France  acquired  twelve  German  regiments 
of  infantiy  and  six  of  cavalry,  which  took  part  in  all  the  wars,  and  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  these  were  raised  to  twenty-five.*  The  pompons 
projects  for  subjecting  the  Low  Countries,  which  tiie  *'  Grand  Monarque^ 
claimed  in  virtue  of  his  marriage,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which 
was  anticipated,  and  these  territories,  "which  have  so  often  escaped 
French  unity,"  defended  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  saved  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  by  whidi 
Louis  was  only  left  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  Hainault  and  Flanden^ 
and  certain  strong  places,  '*  strangely  dispersed,"  as  Vauban  used  to  ei^, 
but  which  were  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  as  so  many  stages 
towards  the  future  subjugation  of  the  whole.  Among  these  acquisitions 
of  Louis  XIV.  was,  however,  Lille,  which  has  ever  since  remained  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  fate  of  Bel^um  hai 
indeed  always  been  inextricably  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  therein  lies  the  danger  of  necessary  alliances  springing 


*  Fieff€,  in  bis  *<  Histoire  des  Troupes  Etrangto^s  au  Service  de  France^" 
merates  these  regiments,  amongst  which  were  the  Forstemberg,  Royal- AUemandr 
Salm-Salm,  Lamark,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Boyal  Deux-Fonts,  Royal  Bir 
vi^  Boyal  la^geois,  &c. 
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up  from  any  aggre89i?e  movement  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  latter 
direction.  These  first  conquests  received  important  accessions  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeque  (1678),  which  consolidated  Artois  by  the  cession  of 
Aire  and  Saint-Omer,  and  added  Franche-Comt6  and  several  strong 
places  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  France.  Louvois's  ideal  policy  was,  as  seen  by 
A  ]«tter  to  Conde  (Jan.,  1671),  to  annihilate  the  Dutch,  by  which  the 
true  means  of  subjugating  the  Low  Countries  would  be  arrived  at,  but 
Xiouis  XIV.  looked  more  to  the  possession  of  Franche-Comte  as  opening 
A  new  highway  to  Germany.  This  was  a  leading  idea  with  the  **  Grand 
Jdonarque,"  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  exchanged  Philipsburg  for 
Triburg,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  key  to  the  region  of  the  Black 
Torest  and  of  Swabia,  and  that  he  occupied  Nancy,  Longuy,  and  Marsal, 
in  Lorraine. 

The  frontiers  of  France  became,  then,  in  1678,  pretty  nearly  what 
they  were  in  1792  and  1814 — that  is,  supposing  Lorraine  to  have  been 
Trench,  which  it  was  then  only  nominally.  Forty-three  years  had  been 
spent  in  these  acquisitions;  and  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  Richelieu, 
of  Mazarin,  of  Turenne,  Conde,  and  Vauban,  notwithstanding  fifty 
liard-fought  battles  and  the  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
Trance  only  succeeded  in  detaching  ^ye  or  six  small  provinces  from  out- 
lying countries,  whilst  by  such  a  war  of  aggression  it  entailed  the  just 
enmities  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  minor  states  being  all  alike  threatened.  This  was  a 
lesson  which  was  not  lost  upon  Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  albeit  forgotten 
'to  his  cost  by  Napoleon  I.,  ought  not  to  have  been  recorded  in  vain  for 
liis  successors.  The  "  Grand  Monarque,"  reduced  by  the  coalition  which 
liis  ambition  had  provoked  to  more  moderate  views,  spent  his  latter  years 
in  consolidating  the  existing  frontiers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Vauban,  in 
c:reating  that  triple  line  of  strong  places  which  have  ever  since  excited 
t;he  admiration  of  some,  the  contempt  of  others,  but  the  wonder  of  all. 
3!t  is,  however,  very  questionable  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  in  the 
modern  system  of  warfare,  by  which  war  is  carried  on  in  the  open  field, 
"vrhen  these  miracles  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  ceased  to  have  any 
military  or  political  significance.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  weaken  any 
suaaount  of  available  force  by  garrisoning  a  number  of  strong  places ;  and 
of  what  avail  is  a  garrison,  however  strong,  left  in  the  rear  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  if  that  army  can  afPord  to  mask  such  strong  places  ?  Even 
£krebreitstein  is  of  no  more  import  in  the  present  day  than  Konigstein, 
3tfetz,  or  Strasburg.  France,  however,  continues  to  look  upon  these 
frontier  strongholds  as  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  Louis  XIV. — a 
\rork  which  sheds  eternal  lustre  on  his  name  and  that  of  Vauban  and 
Ixravois,  but  that  not  as  completing  and  securing  an  existing  frontier, 
bat  as  "  a  formidable  basis  for  external  aggression.""*  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  are  held,  yet,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  barely 
one  or  two  detained  the  allies  in  their  progress  to  Paris.  Waterloo  may^ 
indeed  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  to  that  modern  system  of  deteiv- 

*  Les  Frontiers  de  la  France,  Ouvrage  couronn^  par  TAcad^mie  Fran9ai8e, 
p.  61.    Par  Th^phile  Lavallee.    Paris:  J.  Hetzel. 
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mining  military  supremacy  which  attained  its  culminating  point  in  the 
open  field  of  Sadowa. 

What  was  designated  as  le  reglement  des  places  de  lafrontiere  was 
not,  however,  the  work  of  a  moment.  It  lasted  twenty  years,  and  had  to 
undergo  modifications  imposed  upon  it  by  the  league  of  Augsburg. 
Louis  XIV.  had  to  make  concessions,  but  the  '^  War  of  Frontiers,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  Ratisbon,  by  which 
Sarrelouis,  Luxemburg,  and  Strasburg  were  acquired  to  France.  This 
last  war  was  signalised  by  atrocities  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all 
Europe.  Villars  tells  us  that  the  king  had  determined  to  leave  a  desert 
between  his  frontiers  and  his  enemies,  and  Chamlay  wrote  to  Louvois  to 
order  that  all  the  towns  and  strong  places  without  the  triple  line  should 
be  burnt,  and  the  country  devastated!  France,  however,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, was  reduced  ultimately,  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  to  give  up 
Luxemburg,  Charleroi,  Mont  Royal  (one  of  Vauban's  works),  Ath,  and 
Courtray,  as  also  all  the  strong  places  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  Lorraine,  the  right  of  passage  through  which  province 
was  alone  preserved.  The  frontier  thus  established  remained  intact,  with 
the  exception  of  Lorraine,  for  nearly  a  century.  **  France,"  according  to 
Lavallee,  " '  abandoned*  by  this  treaty  all  hope  for  its  *  natural'  fron- 
tiers, abdicated  all  influence  in  Italy,  continued  to  have  Spain  as  an 
enemy,  and,  lastly,  left  the  Latin  race  in  its  state  of  inferiority  in  the 
presence  of  the  Germanic  race."  It  does  not  say  in  its  "usual,"  or  its 
**  permanent,"  or  its  "  temporary"  state  of  inferiority— -simply  *^its  state," 
which  may  be  read  in  any  sense. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Low  Countries, 
re-opened  the  flood-gates  of  war,  which  was,  as  usual,  begun  under  the 
pretence  of  securing  the  liberties  of  Europe !  The  system  of  defence 
adopted  by  Vauban  saved  France  at  this  crisis,  when  armies  used  to  lay 
down  for  months  before  strong  places.  Thus  the  possession* of  Sarrelouis 
sufficed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  imperialists,  who,  by  the  victory  of 
Hochstett,  had  been  enabled  to  occupy  Landau  and  part  of  Alsatia.  The 
battles  of  Ramillies  and  Oudenarde,  won  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
and  the  reduction  of  Lille,  were  in  a  similar  manner  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  allies  not  daring  to  advance  on  the  Somme,  whilst  there  were  strong 
places  in  their  rear,  on  the  Lys,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Scheldt.  Such  a 
mistake  would  not  be  made  in  modern  warfare.  The  allies  played,  in 
fact,  into  the  hands  of  Villars,  by  receding,  after  the  capture  of  a  place  of 
first-rate  importance  like  Lille,  to  the  reduction  of  Toumay  and  the 
siege  of  Mons.  It  is  true  that  the  allies  were  abetted  by  diversions  made 
in  their  favour  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  by  the  Germans  under  Mercy, 
but  the  first  was  kept  in  check  by  Marshal  de  Berwick  at  Brian^on,  the 
second  was  beat  at  Rumersheim.  The  allies  were  more  successful  on  the 
Oise  ;  Villars  was  decisively  beaten  at  Malplacquet,  and  Mons  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  But  these  successes  were  only  followed  up  by  the  succes- 
sive assaults  of  different  strong  places  in  the  triple  line  of  fortresses,  and 
so  many  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  France  was  at  one  time  going  to  fall  piecemeal  into  the 
pockets  of  the  great  captains  of  the  age;  but  the  false  system  which  they 
pursued  was  destined  to  meet  with  its  natural  result:  the  attack  upon  the 
camp  of  Denain,  a  kind  of  open-field  combat,  inspired,  it  is  said,  by  the 
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genius  of  Louis  XIV.  himself,  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Villars,  ia 
one  moment  rendered  nearly  all  the  conquests  of  the  allies  on  or  between 
the  Lys,  the  Scheldt,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Meuse,  valueless.  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  were  also  not  effectively  supported  in  this  remarkable  war  by 
•what  constituted  part  of  the  plan — a  system  of  "  barriers,"  or  a  network 
of  strong  places,  garrisoned  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  opposed  to 
Vauban's  constructions,  such  as  were  put  in  force  in  1814.  This  war  of 
succession  to  Spain  was  ultimately  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Rastadt,  by  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  Lavall^e, 
'^  whilst  the  &on tiers  of  Vauban  remained  pretty  nearly  intact"  (Dun- 
kerque,  Menin,  Ypres,  Dixmude,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Ath,  Mons,  Charle- 
Toi,  Namur,  and  other  strong  places  remaining,  however,  to  the  Low 
Countries),  "  France  was  obliged  to  descend  from  the  lofty  position  it 
occupied  in  1701,  and  the  Latin  race  once  more  lost  its  preponderance." 
Italy  became  dependent  on  Austria,  and  Savoy  became  a  monarchy  of 
the  second  order.  Spain,  however,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  BourboD, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  gave  to  the  latter  the 
aid  of  its  navy  for  more  than  a  century — to  very  little  purpose,  it  must 
be  acknowledged. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  having  married  Maria  Theresa,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given 
to  him  as  a  sequence  to  the  war  of  succession  in  Poland,  in  exchange  for 
Lorraine,  which  was  conceded  to  the  dethroned  King  of  Poland,  Stanislas 
Leczinski,  on  condition  that  at  his  death  that  province  should  pass  over 
to  France.  Stanislas  died  in  1766,  when  Lorraine  became  "completely 
French,  and  the  high  road  from  the  Moselle  to  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  was,  after  two  ages  of  efforts,  effectually  closed."  This  admits 
of  another  version,  which  would  read,  "  the  high  road  to  the  Moselle  was 
left  open  ta  France.'*  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was 
always  more  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Italy  than  those  of  Germany, 
and  who  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as 
also  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Corsica  was  also 
annexed  to  France  during  the  same  reign,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  English  at  Minorca.  The  English,  who  had 
deprived  France  of  part  of  her  colonies,  humbled  her  at  sea,  and  dis- 
mantled Dunkerque,  were  at  that  epoch  well  hated  in  France,  and  the 
minister  Choiseul  used  to  say,  '^  If  I  were  master,  we  should  be  to  Eng- 
land what  Spain  was  to  the  Moors;  and,  if  such  an  attitude  were  adopted, 
England  would  be  humbled  and  destroyed  in  the  space  of  thirty  years." 
But  the  constitutional  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  natural  to  the  king 
Was  opposed  to  an  undertaking  which  Napoleon  the  Great  was  unable  to 
carry  out. 

The  policy  of  Louis  XVI.  was  solely  guided  by  hostility  to  England. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  Americans  were  abetted  by  France  in  the 
"War  of  Independence,  and  that  the  French  navy  coalesced  with  that  of 
Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  No  attempts 
"^ere  made,  however,  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  France.  "  France,  con- 
stituted as  she  is,"  said  the  truly  patriotic  minister  De  Vergennes, 
*^  ought  to  dread  aggrandisements,  rather  than  ambition  such ;  she  has 
^Vrithin  herself  everything  that  constitutes  real  power."  Hence,  also, 
"^hen  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  offered  the  Low  Countries  to  France  on 
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condition  of  her  assistance  in  dismembering  the  Ottoman  empire,  he 
met  with  a  refusal,  for  it  was  observed,  <*  such  a  line  of  conduct  would 
excite  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  of  Holland, 
who  are  our  natural  allies."  What  changes  take  place  in  the  policy  of 
European  powers !  The  attitude  of  France  under  this  pacific  monarch, 
who  even  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  limitrophal  fortresses  as  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  defence  of  a  state,  and  torn  to  pieces  within 
by  revolutionary  factions,  is  described  by  Lavall^  as  **  England  pro- 
foundly humilitated,  Austria  neutralised,  our  alliances  everywhere  re- 
newed, liberty  restored  to  the  seas,  and  our  pacific  mediation  influencing 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe;  such  was  at  that  epoch  the  diplomatic  po> 
sition  of  France  —  an  attitude  of  protection,  influence,  and  modera- 
tion." 

The  Revolution  brought  with  it  a  quite  different  order  of  things.  The 
^  idea"  of  natural  frontiers  had  been  for  eight  centuries  a  political  dream 
of  kings ;  it  now  became  the  .'^  idea"  of  the  people,  and  identified  itself 
with  a  sense  of  independence  and  of  safety  to  the  country.  This  "  idea** 
was  followed  out  with  a  rude  energy  and  brutality  of  conviction,  which 
was  uninfluenced  by  dynastic  interests  or  traditions,  or  by  any  forms  d 
diplomacy.  "  To  remain  upon  the  defensive  wherever  France  has  its 
natural  limits,  and  to  assume  the  offensive  wherever  it  has  them  not," 
were  the  trite  instructions  communicated  by  the  Convention  to  the  gene- 
rals of  the  republic.  The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  was  Dumouriez, 
a  ifian  of  unquestionable  talent,  but  as  unscrupulous  as  he  was  treacherous. 
In  1792  he  declared  in  the  council  of  Louis  XVI.  that  "  France  could 
have  no  durable  security  without  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine."  In  1797  he 
wrote  to  the  coalition,  '*  The  famous  barrier  of  the  Rhine  is  of  no  value 
save  on  the  map." 

Upon  the  first  declaration  of  that  war,  which  was  inevitable  from  the 
moment  the  question  of  "  natural"  frontiers  was  set  up  as  the  programme 
of  the  republic,  the  French,  as  usual,  at  once  invaded  the  Low  Countries, 
despatching  divisions  at  the  same  time  into  the  Electorates,  as  also 
against  Savoy  and  Nice.  These  ideas  were  all  the  more  acceptable  to 
military  men,  as  they  were  those  which  had  been  traditional  with  the  old 
monarchy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prussians  assumed  the  offensive. 
Making  Luxemburg  the  basis  of  their  operations,  they  avoided  Thionville 
and  Metz,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Longwi  and  Verdun,  two  strong 
places  of  secondary  rank.  We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  given  the 
details  of  this  brief  campaign.  Longwi  and  Verdun  were  captured;  the 
army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  Dumouriez,  was  cut  off  from  that  of 
the  east,  under  Kellerman ;  and  Paris  lay  as  open  to  the  allies  as  it  did 
to  Marlborough  and  Eugene  after  the  capture  of  Lille.  But  Dumouiies 
succeeded  in  converting  at  such  a  crisis  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  into 
what  have  since  been  pompously  designated  as  the  ^'  Thermopylse  of 
France,"  and  the  battle  of  Valmy  decided  the  fate  of  an  invading  army, 
utterly  inadequate  in  every  respect  to  the  great  task  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  it.  France  is  not  precisely  the  country  to  be  subjected  by  a 
nandful  of  troops. 

This  first  successful  resistance  enabled  the  French  republicans  to 
advance  in  a  somewhat  irregular  and  desultory  manner  into  other 
eountries,  proclaiming  everywhere  their  fantastical  ideas  of  liberty  and 
union.     In  many  parts  the  populace  were  led  away  by  these  empty 
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words,  and  the  Swigs  of  Forentray  first  constituted  themselves  into  a  re- 

Sublic  under  the  name  of  Rauracie,  and  were  afterwards  annexed  as  the 
epartment  of  Mont  Terrible,  but  restored  to  Switzerland  in  1814. 
Custine,  on  his  side,  penetrated  into  the  Germanic  territory  by  Landau, 
carried  Spires,  Erankenthal,  and  Worms,  and  boldly  descended  the 
Rhine,  being  favourably  received  by  the  populations.  Mayence  opened 
its  gates,  and  Custine,  led  astray  by  his  successes,  advanced  upon  Frank- 
fort~on-the- Maine.  Savoy  became  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  Nice 
that  of  the  Alpes  Mantimes,  and  the  battle  of  Jemappes  suflSiced  for  the 
conquest  of  Belgium,  which,  however,  was  not  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
consolidated  to  be  divided  into  departments.  The  Convention  was  not  so 
hlind  as  not  to  perceive  that  these  conque&ts  and  annexations  were,  in 
reality,  effected  by  the  aid  not  only  of  the  minority,  but  also  of  only  the 
revolutionary  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  these  revolutionary 
ideas,  however,  republican  France  did  more  in  four  months  towards  ex- 
tending frontiers  than  monarchical  France  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  eight  centuries. 

The  coalition  of  Europe  against  this  rapid  and  surprising  development 
of  revolutionary  conquests  and  doctrines  became  unanimous;  even  the 
states  that  were  in  alliance  with  France  were  compelled  by  considera- 
tions of  safety  to  become  its  enemies^  whilst  those  who  had  adhered  to 
the  revolution  in  the  6rst  burst  of  enthusiasm  as  quickly  found  out  their 
mistake,  and  that  they  were  merely  being  made  tools  of,  abused,  and 
oppressed.  The  reaction  was  prompt,  and  reverses  followed  swiftly  in 
the  train  of  excesses.  The  republican  generals  further  jeopardised  the 
armies  under  their  command.  As  Custine  ensured  exposure  by  ad- 
vancing from  Mayence  to  Frankfort,  instead  of  subduing  the  Electorate, 
so  Dumouriez,  instead  of  proceeding,  after  the  so-called  conquest 
of  Belgium,  in  the  same  direction,  advanced  to  the  subjugation 
of  Holland.  One  division  was  beaten  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  driven 
back  on  the  Meuse,  whilst  Dumouriez  himself  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Neerwinden,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  Belgium.  The  army  of  Alsatia 
was  in  like  manner  driven  back,  obliged  to  evacuate  Mayensce  and  all  the 
places  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  retire  upon  Landau  and  Weissenburg. 

The  campaign  of  1794  was  directed  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg  on  the 
same  line  as  that  followed  hy  Marlborough  and  Eugene  by  the  opening 
presented  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
many  strong  places  were  taken,  and  that  France  was  perplexed  by  the 
English  at  Toulon  and  Dunkerque,  that  La  Vendue  was  in  insurrection, 
that  the  Germans  were  in  Alsatia,  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pyrenees, 
this  campaign  terminated  in  the  disaster  of  Wattignies,  which,  however, 
did  no^  turn  out  a  second  Denain,  for  hostilities  were  recommenced  the 
ensuing  spring.  This  time  Coburg  got  as  far  as  Landrecies,  after 
c^turing  all  tzhe  strong  places  in  his  rear,  and  once  more  the  road  to 
Paris  lay  open  to  the  allies.  But  Moreau  and  Pichegru  were  busy  re- 
capturing the  strong  places  in  the  Low  Countries.  Coburg,  as  Eugene 
had  done  previously,  turned  back  to  the  succour  of  Tournay;  the  army 
of  the  Ardennes,  led  by  Saint  Just  and  Lebas,  dkcarded  the  system  of 
losing  time  in  investing  strong  places,  and  acted*  boldly  on  the  defensive. 
Although  defeated  on  numerous  occasions,  this  division  persevered  until 
reinforced  by  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  together  they  obtained  the 
decisive  victory  of  Fleurus  (June  26,  1794),  which  saved  the  "  frontier 
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of  iron/'  as  Carnot  called  it,  and  emancipated  the  repablic.  This  was 
the  second  time  that  an  invasion  of  France  bj  the  Low  Coan tries  had 
been  defeated  ;  it  was  undertaken  ag^nst  the  counsel  of  the  ProScans  and 
of  Dumouriez  himself,  who  advised  the  triple  line  to  be  turned  from  the 
direction  of  Basle — the  plan  which  was  adopted  with  so  much  success  in 
1814.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  were  perfectly  intoxicating 
to  the  republic.  The  army  of  the  north,  after  capturing  Brussels  and 
subjugating  Belgium,  advanced  into  Holland,  and  entered  triumphantly 
into  Amsterdam.  Jourdan's  army,  called  that  of  Sambre  and  Mouse, 
drove  the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  occupying  the  left  bank  from  Cleves 
to  Coblentz,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  clearing  the 
Vosges,  and  besieging  Luxemburg,  Treves,  Mayence,  and  Rhinfels. 
**  Thus,"  in  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic  historian,  *'  the  three  armies  of 
the  north,  of  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  of  the  Rhine,  held  out  the  hand  to 
one  another  on  the  great  river  from  Basle  to  the  sea.  The  republic  had 
attained  its  natural  frontier — the  Graulish  and  Prankish  frontier — our 
patriot  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  cantonments  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne, 
and  the  tricolor  flag  floated  for  twenty  years  over  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Carnot — the  spirit  which  inaugurated  the  great 
operations  undertaken  by  the  republic — preferred  the  *'  iron  frontier"  to 
that  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  declared  to  be  too  diverging,  too  excentric^ 
and  too  distant  from  Paris.  ''  Those  who  would  be  feee,"  he  enunciated 
in  the  energetic  language  of  the  Convention,  *<  should  not  seek  to  be 
conquerors."  Government,  also,  notwithstanding  the  bellicose  utterances 
of  the  '<  Comity  de  Salut  Public,"  really  wished  for  peace ;  and  the  first 
overtures  made  by  Prussia  were  received  with  an  ill-disguised  satisfiiuition. 
The  treaties  entered  into  with  that  country,  as  also  with  Holland,  were 
of  an  indecisive  character.  The  Prussian  part  of  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Rhine  remained  nominally  in  possession  of  the  republic ;  but  all  definite 
arrangements  were  postponed  until  a  general  pacification  with  Germany, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  were  left  with  Holland,  '<  France," 
according  to  Lavallee,  '^  giving  up  its  great  principle  of  natural  limits." 
According  to  this,  the  natural  limits  of  France  comprise  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  its  embouchures,  including  Holland  and  Belgium.  Some 
of  the  minor  German  states  followed  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  made 
concessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  save  their  territories  on  the 
right.  The  Margrave  of  Baden  ceded,  however,  Rehl  on  the  right  bank. 
As  to  Belgium,  it  was  divided  into  nine  departments,  Luxemburg  being 
the  capital  of  that  called  "  Forets,"  or  the  region  of  forests — t.e.  part  of 
Ardennes. 

Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Electorates,  the  Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  and 
other  states  occupied  by  the  soldiery  of  the  republic,  were  not,  however, 
ceded  by  treaty,  and  new  campaigns  were  entered  into  in  1796  to  enforce 
the  latter.  Three  French  armies  were  put  in  motion  upon  Vienna — two 
by  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  one  by  that  of  the  Po.  The  first  two,  after 
obtaining  some  successes  at  the  onset,  were  ultimately  driven  back,  and 
forced  to  repass  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  third,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Bona- 
parte, was  victorious,  and  forced  first  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  then  the 
emperor  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1796. 
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By  this  first  treaty  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Bonapartian  era — ^and 
we  do  not  propose  entering  upon  this  era  of  wars  of  aggression  and 
ephemeral  conquests,  except  in  as  far  as  they  concern  the  frontier  of  the 
north-west — Savoy  and  Nice,  for  four  years  nominal  departments  of 
France,  passed  under  the  bond  fide  rule  of  the  republic.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  the  victories  of  Lodi,  CastigUone,  and  Rivoli,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  came  to  satisfactory  terms,  and  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio  (October  17,  1797)  the  Low  Countnes,  Lombardy, 
Mantua,  and  part  of  Venetia.  The  question  of  the  Rhine  was  even  then 
still  left  to  be  determined  at  a  subsequent  congress  held  at  Rastadt,  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  river  should  be  admitted,  as  constituting  the 
frontier  of  France,  from  its  issue  out  of  Switzerland  to  its  entrance  into 
the  territories  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Directory  was  not  so  successful  in  its  external  policy  as  the  Con- 
vention had  been.  All  it  thought  of  was  the  propagandism  of  democracy, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  band  of  allied  or  vassal  republics  around 
France.  A  beginning  in  this  system  of  dismemberment  of  states  was 
made  by  the  creation  of  the  Cis-Alpine,  the  Ligurian,  and  the  Batavian 
republics.  The  foundation  of  a  Roman  republic,  however,  revolted  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  and  fanned  the  flames  of  a  new  war  against 
France.  Another  error  made  was  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland.  The  new  coalition  included  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Prussia  alone  kept  aloof,  but  prepared  to  seize 
u^on  its  ancient  territories  on  the  Rhine  the  moment  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  The  coalition  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  Mas- 
sena  held  the  main  body  at  bay  on  the  Upper  Rhine;  the  victory  of 
Marengo  set  the  Alps  free ;  and  this,  followed  by  a  defeat  at  Hohen- 
linden,  obliged  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  sign  the  peace  of  Luneville 
(March  16,  1801).  By  this  treaty  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
formally  ceded  to  France,  and  the  number  of  departments  was  increased, 
by  the  addition  of  Roer,  Sarre,  Rhin  et  Moselle,  and  Mont  Tonnerre,  to 
a  hundred  and  one.  In  the  words  of  Lavall^e,  'Hhe  natural  frame- 
work of  ancient  Gaul  was  once  more  filled  up.*'  The  first  consul 
declared,  on  his  part,  that  '^  people,  for  a  long  time  separated,  have 
been  united  to  their  brethren,  and  have  augmented  their  population, 
their  territory,  and  their  forces,  by  a  sixth."  The  republic  had  completed 
the  work  elaborated  by  the  monarchy  for  eight  centuries  in  as  many 
years,  and  the  traditional  policy  of  the  kings  of  France,  adopted  by  the 
republic,  became  for  ever  afterwards  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty.  '<  No  Frenchman,"  says  Lavall^e,  *'  can  contemplate  the  position 
of  France  in  1801  without  feelings  of  poignant  grief,  for  who  knows  if 
our  country  will  ever  regain  that  position,  that  fortune,  that  unique  hour 
in  its  history?  These  frontiers,  acquired  by  so  much  labour,  blood, 
sacrifice — this  Rhine,  so  long  coveted  since  Charlemagne,  and  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  approached  with  so  much  difficulty — ^and,  lastly,  that 
national  grandeur,  so  complete  and  so  natural,  which  ought  easily  to 
have  been  rendered  durable  because  it  was  limited,  all  was  used  up, 
expended,  lost;  on  the  one  side,  owing  to  the  implacable  jealousy  of 
England ;  on  the  other,  by  the  insensate  ambition  of  the  man  who  ruled 
France,  and  who  was  determined,  as  he  said,  to  make  it  the  first  nation 
of  the  world."    This  melancholy  apostrophe  begs  the  whole  question ;  it 
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gays  that  the  frontiers  ought  to  have  heen  easily  preserved,  hecaase  they 
were  limited,  fiut  they  were  not  limited.  France  has  never  heen  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  hut  that  it  has  coveted  possesaon  of  the 
nght.  The  very  last  treaty,  enacted  hefore  1801 — that  of  Luneville — 
included  the  formal  renunciation  on  the  part  of  France  of  the  places  on 
tl^  right  hank ;  and  what  guarantee  would  Europe  possess,  suppose  the 
left  hank  of  the  Rhine  were  ceded  to  France  hy  the  long  sought-for 
congress,  that  she  would  he  less  ambitious  under  one  Napoleon  than 
under  another,  less  aggressive  than  at  all  other  epochs  of  her  history,  or 
more  contented  than  with  her  ''  frontier  of  iron"  ?  France  has  throughout 
her  whole  existence  known  no  frontiers  save  those  imposed  upon  her  by 
force.  As  for  France  under  Napoleon  I.,  its  position  is  well  described 
by  Lavallee  himself.  '^  Our  natural  limits  were  to  be  exceeded ;  a  monstrous 
system  of  reunions  and  dismemberments  of  states  was  going  to  turn 
Europe  upside  down  ;  France  was  about  to  extend  itself,  out  of  all  pro- 
portions, from  Rome  to  Hamburg,  coupling  together  the  most  diverse 
populations  under  its  domination,  trampling  on  some,  devastating  others, 
juccumulating  hatreds  which  are  not  yet  extinguished;  and,  lastly,  as  a 
final  term  to  so  many  efforts,  so  many  adventures,  conquered  in  her  turn, 
and  cast  back  humiliated  and  exhausted  on  her  own  territory,  only  too 
happy  to  find  independence  and  peace  when  sheltered  behind  the  modest 
jand  salutary  frontier  of  Louis  XIV." ! 

It  has  been  ever  so,  and  the  position  held  by  France  for  so  many 
centuries  remains  still  precisely  the  same,  only  with  armies  numerically 
tronger  and  much  better  equipped  and  disciplined— -an  advantage,  how- 
ever, which  is  shared  by  its  rivals.  The  population  of  Europe  may  be 
generalised  as  divided  into  three  principal  races — the  Celtic,  or  Latm 
race,  which,  after  having  constituted  the  more  civilised  communities  of 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  occupies  in  the  present  day  Gaul  and  the 
Iberian  and  Roman  peninsulas,  and  which  appears  to  have  passed  the 
Apogee  of  its  glory,  both  in  what  regards  human  and  moral  develop- 
ment. France  could  not  in  the  present  day  recruit  its  navy  without  its 
Bretons,  its  Flamands,  its  Normans,  and  its  Catalonians,  nor  could  it 
recruit  its  guard  or  its  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Picardians, 
Champenois,  and  others  from  the  mountainous  regions,  without  tibe 
Germans  of  Lorraine  and  Alsatia.  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
country,  it  is,  from  various  causes,  among  which  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding a  large  armed  force  is  one  of  the  chief,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
hence,  as  a  secondary  result,  the  detenoration  of  its  manhood.  Next 
comes  the  Germanic  race,  which  gave  birth  to  the  feudal  world,  and 
which  occupies  chiefly  Germany  proper,  Scandinavia,  and  England. 
This  race  is  in  large  part  Protestant,  and  hence  progressive.  It  has 
many  elements  of  decadence,  vices,  immorality,  and  want  of  iinitT  and 
cohesion  in  religious  and  political  matters,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  oe  for 
a  moment  compared  with  the  Celtic  races.  ^  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
all  that  concerns  matters  of  enterprise,  colonisation,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, the  Germanic  race,  as  individuals,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Celtic ; 
the  social  well-being  and  resouroee  of  the  individual  are  also  mueh 
superior :  wherever  the  Celtic  races  are  intermixed  with  the  Germanic^ 
they  are  cast  back  into  the  more  secluded  regions  of  the  country,  as  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain,  or  they  are  the  fbons  of  die- 
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tarbance  or  iasurrection,  as  in  Ireland  and  America.  As  to  the  Scla- 
Tonian  race,  it  is  only  in  the  act  of  passing  from  a  semi-barbarian  to  a 
civilised  condition,  and  its  future  does  not  concern  tis  at  the  moment. 
But  as  for  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Ger- 
manic races,  it  will  ever  be,  as  it  has  been  of  yore,  on  the  Rhine,  where 
their  most  vigorous  representatives  in  modern  times  come  closest  in 
contact ;  and  in  Belgium,  where  the  Celtic  elements  and  retrogpressive 
ideas  are  most  diffused,  rendering  the  country  open  to  a  delusive  policy. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  centuries  succeed  to  one  another,  so  do  the 
Germanic  races  keep  increasing  in  strength — physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual— over  the  Celtic,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  that  every 
new  struggle  entered  into,  under  whatsoever  pretext,  between  the  two 
races,  will,  by  the  inevitable  action  of  the  natural  laws,  become  more  and 
more  disastrous  to  the  long-sustained  claims  of  the  vain  and  fiery  Celt 
to  dominion  in  Europe. 

The  events  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the 
iron  frontier,  without  a  parallel  in  history,  are  placed  in  a  curious  light 
by  Lavallee.  According  to  this  writer,  Waterloo  would,  in  ordinary 
.times,  have  been  only  another  Malplaquet,  but  in  the  position  in  which 
France  was  placed  it  became  the  ruin  of  the  state.  The  defeat  became 
a  rout,  and  the  anarchy  which  ruled  the  country  communicated  itself  to 
the  army  which  had  lately  fought  so  heroically,  and  it  was  only  rallied 
at  Laon.  The  two  armies  set  off  in  pursuit.  Wellington  marched  from 
Waterloo  by  Nivelles  and  Binch,  passed  the  frontier  at  Malplaquet,  and 
masked  the  strong  places  of  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy ;  Blucher  marched 
by  Gosselies,  passed  the  frontier  at  Merbes,  and  obliged  Avesnes  to  capi- 
tulate, which  gave  him  a  depot  and  a  place  upon  which  to  retreat.  Both 
then  resolved  upon  marching  together  upon  Paris  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oise — that  is  to  say,  by  turning  the  relics  of  the  French  army,  which 
were  rallying  at  Laon  and  at  Soissons.  Such  a  march  would,  in  ordinary 
warfare,  have  been  an  act  of  madness  ;  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  of 
the  Convention,  it  would  have  led  the  two  inimical  generals  to  a  certain 
and  complete  disaster.  In  fact,  neither  had  more  than  sixty  thousand 
men  under  his  command ;  their  rear  and  flanks  were  unprotected ;  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  thirty  leagues  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
they  were  going  to  knock  their  heads  against  a  city  of  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  fortified  and  covered  by  a  whole  army. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  were  aware  of  all  this,  but  did  not  the  less 
continue  their  march ;  they,  however,  took  precautions  for  their  safety; 
they  had  left  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  behind  them  with 
the  express  mission  to  open  the  passage  of  the  Oise  by  taking  by  siege 
or  by  assault  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  Landrecies,  Maubeuge,  Marien- 
burg,  and  Philippeville  ;  they  also  urged  the  Russians  and  Austrians  to 
hasten  their  march  on  Paris,  and  finally  they  hurried  on  the  negotiations 
^hich  had  been  opened  with  the  traitors  who  were  to  cede  Paris  without 
a  struggle.  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  president  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment— Fouch6 — betraying  at  the  same  time  the  emperor,  the  national 
representation,  and  the  army,  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  rash  advance  of  the  allies  met  with  a 
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complete  success.  Discouragement  had  extended  to  the  strong  places  aa 
well  as  to  the  army  ;  both  were  alike  shaken  in  their  fidelity  by  rumoum 
of  treason ;  Blucher  obtained  possession  of  Guise  without  stnking  a  blow» 
but  he  failed  before  La  Fere ;  Wellington  obliged  Cambray  and  Peronne 
to  capitulate  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The  French  army,  seeing  the 
movement  taken  by  the  allies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  withdrew 
on  Paris,  and  occupied  the  line  of  fortifications  which  had  been  raised  on 
the  heights  to  the  north.  It  still  numbered  eighty  thousand  veterans, 
and  was  backed  by  thirty  thousand  federals  and  national  guards.  It 
fully  reckoned  upon  avenging  Waterloo  by  crushing  the  one  hundred 
thousand  foreigners  who  had  ventured  so  audaciously  to  af^roach  Paris^ 
and  who  scattered  themselves  by  false  manoeuvres  around  that  city: 
victory  was  certain,  and  the  enemy  himself  avowed  it.  '  Treachery  de- 
cided otherwise.  Fouch^  and  Davoust  saved  the  conquerors  of  Waterloo 
from  certain  ruin  by  signing  the  'convention  of  the  6th  of  July,  which 
delivered  up  Paris  to  the  stranger,  and  obliged  the  French  army  to  retire 
beyond  the  Loire.  If  it  had  been  said  that  Fouch6  and  Davoust^ 
backed  by  the  well  known  moderation  of  Wellington,  saved  Paris  firom 
devastation,  and  France  from  being  dismembered,  as  advocated  by  the 
Prussians,  the  picture  given  of  this  successful  invasion  would  have  beea 
nearer  the  truth. 

France,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  has  never  ceased  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  frontiers  imposed  upon  her  by  the  humiliations  of  1814 
and  the  treaties  of  1816.  The  government  of  the  Restoration,  although 
it  inaugurated  negotiations  with  Russia  to  effect  a  change,  and  that  it 
was  supported  in  this  policy  of  aggrandisement  by  its  most  ardent  and 
enlightened  advocates,  as  Chateaubriand  and  Ronald,  the  latter  of  whom 
declared  that  there  was  no  stability  for  France,  nor  could  the  country  be 
considered  as  complete  without  the  Rhine,  could  do  nothing  towards  re- 
covering the  lost  and  coveted  frontiers,  and  it  had  to  suffer  for  its  impo- 
tence, for  *'  when  it  fell  beneath  popular  mistrust  and  hatred,"  we  are 
told,  '^  it  was  less  for  having  violated  the  constitutional  charter  than  for 
having  signed  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  the  days  of  July  were,  in  reality, 
an  act  oi  revenge  which  the  people  thought  they  were  taking  against  the 
pretended  allies  of  the  dynasty."  No  wonder  that  Napoleon  III.  should 
have  openly  proclaimed  his  detestation  of  the  treaties  of  1815  at  Auxerre; 
and  if  he  tore  them  to  pieces  in  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  the 
Prussians  were  not  slow  in  following  the  example  given  to  them,  by  the 
annexation  of  the  duchies  on  the  Elbe. 

Europe  conceived  that  the  race  of  annexation  would  have  recommenced 
in  1830,  and  that  France  would  have  once  more  marched  upon  the 
Rhine,  but  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  was  of  a  more  modenite  and 
astute  character.  He  contented  himself  with  what  has  been  designated 
as  *'  tumbling  down  a  portion  of  the  inimical  wall  raised  round  France,'' 
by  separating  Relgium  from  Holland.  This  appeared  to  be  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  but  it  has  not  turned  out  as  anticipated.  Relgium  has 
— as  admitted  by  Lavallee  himself,  free  and  prosperous  under  a  wise  and 
enlightened  prince,  who  was  designated  at  first  as  a  kind  of  English 
pr^fet — ^become,  notwithstanding  s&nity  of  race,  language,  and  rel&w, 
more  and  more  detached  from  all  political  affini^  with  France ;  and  the 
creation,  in  1858,  of  the  retrenched  camp  of  Antwerp  enables  her  to  kan 
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on  the  one  tide  on  England,  and  on  the  other  on  Frussiay  and  shows  that 
•he  may  become,  as  in  olden  times,  the  future  centre  of  that  coalition 
which  will  inevitably  arise  from  any  aggressive  movements  on  the  part  of 
iVance  towards  the  Rhine  or  into  the  Low  Countries.     Such  a  position 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  propitious,  as  the  neutrality  of  the  country  is 
declared  to  be  '*  chimerical  and  impossible."    "  Belgium  is,''  we  are  told, 
**  bj  the  nature  of  its  soil "  (what  has  this  to  do  with  it  ?),  '<  and  by  its 
^geographical  configuration,  the  necessary  theatre  of  French  invasions;  it 
is  the  arena  which  nature  seems  to  have  prepared  for  France  and  for  her 
enemies  whereon  to  decide  their  quarrels ;  it  is  a  region  the  disposition 
of  whidi  b  such  that  it  seems  to  call  war  upon  it,  and  to  have  been 
created  expressly  for  a  field  of  battle."     The  dissemination  of  such  ideas 
i§  not  very  comforting  to  the  Belgians ;  but  the  social  and  industrial 
adrance  of  that  country,  more  especially  its  network  of  railways,  have 
placed  it  in  a  very  different  position  to  what  it  was  when  the  battle-field 
c£  Flamands,  Burgundians,  Spaniards,  Austrians,  and  Franks,  and  even 
to  what  it  was  so  late  as  during  the  campaign  of  1814 ;  and  it  argues 
but  a  low  political  morality  on  the  part  of  France  to  view  so  peaceful,  so 
indostrious,  and  so  prosperous  a  region  as  a  mere  battle-field ;  but  France 
liaa  only  one  idea  which  absorbs  all  others,  that  of  reconquering,  not  her 
natural  frontiers,  for  they  are  her  '^  frontier  of  iron,"  but  her  former  con- 
quests ;  and  she  is  prepared  at  any  moment,  however  adverse  her  rulers 
may  be  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  sacrifice  to  this  idea  all  sen- 
tinoents  of  political  justice  and  morality. 

Loois  Philippe,  as  wise  a  monarch  as  ever  sat  on  the  French  throne, 
busied  himself  with  strengthening  the  real  frontier  of  France,  and. this  he 
did  by  dttmantling  many  useless  strong  places,  and  repairing  and  adding 
to  the  fortification  of  others  of  greater  importance,  as  Lyons  and  Paris. 
SoisBOns,  which  defended  the  historical  military  approach  to  the  capital 
iy  the  Oise,  was  constituted  a  first-class  strong  place,  and  a  secoild  line 
<]£  strong  places  was  created  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and  the 
canal  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  Mouse.  The  Mouse  was  defended  by 
M^eres  and  S^an ;  the  Ardennes  (exposed  by  the  loss  of  Sarrelouis)  by 
^Aarsal  on  the  Seille,  and  Toul  on  the  Moselle.  Weissemburg  and 
.Ktche  were  strengthened  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Landau,  Befort  and 
IrfOngres,  at  the  entrance  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  were  constituted  first- 
class  strong  places.  The  complications  in  the  East  in  1840  were  also  made 
'the  excuse  for  surrounding  Paris  ^nd  Lyons  with  a  series  of  forts  which 
presented  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  populations  under  control,  whilst 
"they  were  supposed  to  present  strategic  places  of  refuge  to  an  army  in 
xetreat,  or  bases  for  ofiensive  operations.  Paris  is  now  defended  by  six 
forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  including  the  arsenal  of  Vincennes 
and  the  strong  place  of  Saint- Denis,  and  by  seven  forts  on  the  left  bank, 
incdoding  the  great  garrisoned  town  of  Versailles. 

Onee  more,  the  revolution  of  1848  came  to  appal  the  rest  of  a  world 
less  turbolent  than  France.  The  first  manifesto  of  a  new  republic  was 
'to  repudiate  the  treaties  of  1815,  but  the  mouthpiece  of  government—- 
Xamartine— -also  declared,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  poet  and 
philosopher,  that  the  modification  sought  for  in  these  treaties  would,  if 
possiUe,  be  obtained  by  pacific  means.  This  short-lived  republic  entailed, 
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notwithstanding  its  assurances  of  moderation  and  good  sense,  insurrec- 
tions, brought  about  by  the  fever  of  imitation  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  Europe;  and  Savoy,  from  being,  like  Belgium,  the  advance  g^id  of 
coalitions  to  the  south,  as  the  latter  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  on  the 
north,  being  with  Lombardy  engaged  in  insurrection  against  Austrian 
dominion  in  Italy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  soon 
proved  fatal  to  its  existence.  France  gave  its  aid,  under  Napoleon  III., 
to  Piedmont,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  the  long-coveted  conquests  of 
olden  time — Savoy  and  Nice. 

The  views  taken  by  a  writer,  crowned  by  the  ^Academy,  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea,  conveys  so  pungent  a  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  an 
alliance  with  such  a  vain-glorious  nation  as  the  French,  that  we  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  words :  *^  A  great  war  broke  out,  a  war  entirely  of 
policy,  of  European  equilibrium,  of  national  tradition,  such  as  France  had 
often  undertaken  under  the  old  monarchy — a  war  which  became  neces- 
sarily for  her  a  kind  of  emancipation,  and  which  might  be  a  first  stage 
towards  regaining  her  grandeur  and  her  frontiers.  France,  allied  to 
England,  showed  herself  there  as  in  the  days  of  Bocroy  and  of  Marengo, 
young  and  sure  of  herself,  ardent  and  wise,  full  of  force  and  moderation, 
and  assuming  naturally  and  without  efforts  the  place  which  Providence 
and  her  own  genius  have  assigned  to  her.  The  results  are  well  known  ; 
Bussia  conquered,  humbled  in  her  ambition,  yet  tenderly  treated'; 
Austria,  which  abandoned  Russia  without  becoming  the  ally  of  France, 
remaining,  thanks  to  such  equivocal  conduct,  isolated  and  suspected; 
Prussia  relegated  into  the  submissive  and  patient  immobility  of  a  state  of 
the  third  order ;  England  humiliated  by  the  secondary  part  which  she 
had  to  play  in  this  great  war,  by  the  brilliant  glory  of  its  ally,  by  the 
revenge  which  the  children  of  the  conquered  at  Waterloo  took  at  Inkerman 
in  saving  its  army ;  lastly,  the  coalition  of  1816  broken  to  pieces,  obliged 
to  give  way  in  the  presence  of  that  enemy  which  it  had  previously  treated 
without  respect,  intelligence,  or  pity." !  What  will  the  men  who  saw  the 
little  red  breeches  swarming  up  the  hill-side  facing  the  sea,  and  firing  at 
bushes  for  want  of  an  enemy  at  Alma ;  what  will  the  light  cavalry  that 
charged  at  Balaclava,  and  the  long  red  line  that  repulsed  the  Muscovite 
cavalry ;  what  will  the  comrades  of  the  Guardsmen  who  fell  immovable 
at  their  posts  at  Inkerman,  and  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  perished  at  the 
Hedan  to  protect  the  assailants  of  the  Malakoff,  think  of  such  a  summary 
of  the  Crimean  war?  '<  France,"  it  is  added,  'Mn  all  the  6clat  of  its  new 
glory,  viewed  its  ill-closed  wounds  of  1815  with  contemptuous  indifference, 
for  the  coalition  was  no  longer  in  existence."  I 

The  Italian  war  is  described  as  follows:  "Our  enemy  of  1812  had 
come  of  himself  to  offer  us  our  revenge ;  our  enemy  of  1813,  that  of  the 
congress  of  Prague  and  of  Chatillon,  three  years  after  the  treaty  of  1856, 
committed  the  same  error.  Austria  attacked  Piedmont,  when  all  the 
people  of  Italy  were  in  fermentation  under  its  protection.  Piedmont, 
which  had  become  a  t^te  de  pont  to  France  against  Austria,  could  not  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  equivocal  ally  of  1854.  A  French  army  crossed 
the  Alps,  beat  the  Austrians  at  Montebello,  at  Magenta,  and  at  Solferino, 
and  drove  them  to  accept  the  wise  and  glorious  peace  of  Villafranca,  by 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded  Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  and  the  latter  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Piedmont.  The  Italian 
states  thus  formed  a  con&deration,  which  came,  naturally,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France."  France,  however,  we  further  learn,  had  to  claim 
gfoarantees  and  indemnification  for  the  unification  of  Italy ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that,  in  the  presence  of  this  agglomeration  of  nationalities,  one  or 
two  should  be  ceded  as  a  peace-offering  to  a  domineering  ally.  <<  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France  as  a  legitimate  compensation  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Piedmont.  What  amount  of  compensation  will  France 
deem  necessary,  upon  this  principle,  as  a  guarantee  and  indemnification 
for  the  unification  of  Germany  ?"  Now  comes  the  summary  previously 
quoted: 

*^  France  thus  recovered  its  natural  frontier  in  the  south :  will  it  recover 
its  natural  frontier  in  -the  north  ?  Unquestionably  and  undoubtedly  so. 
She  requires  all  the  limits  that  heaven  has  traced  for  her :  those  which 
she  possessed  in  her  Celtic  and  Roman  past,  those  which  she  reconquered 
in  her  regeneration  of  1789;  she  must  mdude  in  her  territory  the  field 
of  battle  of  Tolbiac  and  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne;  she  must  have, 
as  Vauban  said  to  I^uis  XIV. — son  pre  carr& — her  territory  squared 
ofiF." 

The  pre  carri  of  Vauban  was,  however,  manifestly  included  within 
'^  ihe  iron  belt,"  the  triple  line  of  fortifications  by  which  France  was 
first  protected  in  the  time  of  the  <<  Grand  Monarque'*  on  its  north 
and  north-east  aspects.  This  line  strengthened  within,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  been  weakened  by  losses  and  cessions  without,  constitutes  the 
actually  armed  and  consequently  natural  frontier  of  France.  The  Bhine 
never  was  peopled  by  Celtic  races,  nor  was  it  ever  Gaulish,  Roman, 
Frank  or  French,  save  by  conquest.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  to 
constitute  a  natural  frontier.  It  suffices  to  peruse  the  foregoing  history 
of  the  frontiers  of  France  to  be  satisfied  upon  that  point.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  question  of  the  Rhine  without 
cuch  a  preliminary  study.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  certainly  not 
Prench,  and  the  possession  of  its  left  bank  would  be,  a  source  of  weakness 
and  dissension,  instead  of  strengthening  an  at  present  homogeneous  and 
powerful  nation. 
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THE  OLD  BAILEY  PRISON  BY  NIGHT. 

BY  NIOHOULS  MICHELL. 

PxTSE  maiden  moon,  Teil  close  your  gentle  light ! 

Stars,  smile  not  down  your  tweet  beams  through  the  night ! 

Hidden  be  all  things  beautiful  and  bright. 

Blackness  and  melancholy,  grief  and  gloom. 
Sit  on  this  ancient  buildiii^  as  a  tomb, 
Each  stone  a  chronicle  of  death  and  doom. 

Since  thon  wert  raised,  0  pile  of  mournful  fame ! 

The  mass  of  crime,  the  world  of  sin  and  shame. 

Those  walls  have  held,  e'en  fiends  might  shrink  to  name. 

What  curses  have  defiled  the  burdened  air. 
From  hardened  vice !  how  oft  have  mounted  there 
The  cry  of  woe,  the  wailings  of  despair ! 

What  gentle  skhings,  too,  of  contrite  hearts. 
Pierced  at  the  last  by  conscience'  searching  darts. 
When  kind  religion  comes,  and  balm  imparts. 

What  wrestlings  of  the  soul  those  cells  have  seen. 
What  passion-storms  no  soothings  made  serene. 
What  tears,  hot  tears  of  anguish  deep  and  keen ! 

What  sad,  long  liugerin^s  at  the  prison  door. 
What  bitter,scenes  within,  hope  ever  o'er. 
Partings  of  breaking  hearts  to  meet  no  more ! 

The  mother  wailing  for  her  son;  dismay 
Crushing  the  sisters  soul,  that  last,  dark  day; 
And  the  wife's  shriek,  in  faintings  borne  away. 

How  many  a  time  yon 'deep  sepulchral  bell 
Hath  sounded  through  the  coui-ts  its  awful  knell. 
While  crowds  without  heaved  like  the  ocean's  swell ! 

How  many  a  wretch,  with  ghastly,  straining  eye. 
And  quivering  limb,  death's  moment  drawing  nigh. 
Hath  looked  his  anguished  last  on  earth  and  sky ! 

Pile  of  black  guilt !  of  fierce  remorse  and  woe ! 
Still  must  thou  frown,  while  Justice  reigns  below. 
And  in  man's  breast  crime's  plants  of  poison  grow. 

As  now  I  wander  near  thy  sombre  walls, 
Quick  life  goes  on ;  the  gas-light  round  me  falls. 
And  cliildren  play ;  his  wares  the  vendor  calls. 

None  view  that  human  den  with  troubled  breast, 
They  toil,  laugh,  feast,  nor  heed  "  the  house  unblest," 
Where  crime  may  mock,  but  woe  is  still  a  guest. 

Pure  maiden  moon,  veil  close  your  gentle  light, 
•  Stars,  smile  not  down  your  sweet  beams  through  the  night ! 
Hidden  be  all  things  beautiful  and  bright. 
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I. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

oe  changes  to  a  large,  sqaare,  brick-lrailt  house,  still  in  York- 
ling  in  its  own  grounds,  as  the  house  agents  say,  as  if  houses 
had  a  propensity  for  standing  in  the  grounds  of  their  neigh- 
te  gardens  were  large,  and  were  laid  out  with  taste  and  care ; 
11  that  surrounded  them  was  very  high  indeed,  quite  too  high 
en  built  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  windows  of  the  house 

numerous)  had  narrow  iron  bars  crossing  them  at  regular 
bat  gave  a  strange,  prison-like  appearance  to  the  building.  It 
prison,  however,  but  a  pnvate  lunatic  asylum,  standing  oa  the 
Q  moors,  and  at  no  g^eat  distance  from  the  village  of  Basnet, 
etor,  Dr.  Litchfield,  possessed  another  establishment  of  the 

situated  in  a  large  and  thickly  populated  town,  much  fiirther 

when  any  of  the  patients  who  resided  there  showed  symptoms 
^  health  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year,  he  very  frequently 
em,  at  their  own  request,  to  this  country-house,  as  he  called 
ide  of  the  breezy  moors.  He  was  wise,  with  the  wisdom  that 
I  years  of  observation  and  watchfulness,  and  he  had  found  that 
ses  the  unvarying  monotony  even  of  the  most  carefully  oon« 
um  had  militated  against  cure ;  that  the  change  of  air  and  of 
!h  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  ¥nth  safety  for  patients  of  this 
»  was  perhaps  the  one  thing  needful  to  start  them  fairly  in  the 
overy.  With  success,  and  an  increasing  practice,  there  had 
ecessity  for  a  larger  building,  and  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
nning  a  separate  establishment  a  long  way  from  the  other,  so 

a  day's  easy  journey  between  the  two.  All  arrangements 
vith  the  transit  had  been  very  carefully  studied  ;  opportunities 
were  precluded  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  trustworthy 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  patients  was  screened  and  guarded 
e  comment  and  observation. 

eginning  of  the  warm  weather  of  the  year  that  had  witnessed 
recorded  in  the  last  chapters,  a  patient  was  brought  to  the 
lOuse"  who  had  been  there  before,  and  had  been  (bund  to  de- 
t,  on  preceding  summers,  from  the  change.  She  had  been 
\  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Litchfield,  for  it  was  a  chronic  case,  on 
ad  first  been  consulted  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  previously.  The 
I  a  lady  by  birth  and  education.  Long  years  of  ill  health,  the 
dren,  and,  it  was  whispered,  indulgence  in  the  secret  vice  of 
ig,  had  resulted  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  which  had  long 
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ago  developed  iDto  confirmed  insanity.  The  consultant  was  told,  as  he 
was  almost  sure  to  be  told  by  the  patient's  friends,  that  illness  and  the 
death  of  children  had  driven  her  to  the  evil  habit.  He  never  differed 
openly  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  friends  on  such  points,  but  he 
knew  how  very  frequently  the  effect  in  these  cases  is  mistaken  for  the 
cause,  and  he  believed,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  evil  habit  had  produced 
both  the  ill  health  and  the  early  mortality  of  the  children. 

'<  Have  none  of  her  children  survived;  not  even  the  eldest?"  he  had 
asked  the  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  first  applied 
to  him. 

'*  Yes,  two ;  they  are  twins,  and  the  youngest  instead  of  the  eldest ; 
her  propensity  had  been  found  out  when  these  were  bom,  and  so  she  was 
not  allowed  to  nurse  them." 

'*  That  was  well;  that  gave  them  a  chance ;  but  still  they  must  have 
come  into  the  world  under  great  disadvantages.  Twin  sons,  did  you 
say?" 

"  No,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  are  rather  peculiar,  and  no  wonder, 
poor  little  things." 

"  Peculiar  in  what  way?" 

*<  Oh,  not  to  look  at,  except  the  boy,  he  is  very  plain.  The  little  girl 
is  quite  unusually  nervous  and  timid,  and  seems  to  give  up  to  him  in 
everything;  he  has  that  queer  influence  over  her  that  one  sometimes 
hears  of  the  stronger  twin  possessing  over  the  weaker  one.  He  is  very 
different  from  her,  very  unsusceptible,  sharp  in  soifle  things,  cunning,  I 
should  say,  but  without  much  sense  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong." 

''  Ah !  an  over-sensitive  nervous  organisation  in  one  case,  and  blunted 
moral  perceptions  in  the  other.  Well,  the  sins  of  the  parents  will  be 
visited  on  the  children ;  the  stern  old  law  holds  good  yet,  do  what  we 
will.  And  now,  let  me  see  about  my  business  engagements.  I  can  be 
at  home  to  receive  the  lady '*     And  so  on. 

Long  years  had  passed*  since  this  conversation  had  been  held,  and  the 
patient  was  still  under  the  care  of  the  same  skilled  and  experienced 
practitioner ;  her  husband  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  but  a  suitable  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  her,  either  in  the  event  of  her  being  restored  to 
reason,  or  of  her  continuing  an  inmate  of  the  asylum.  At  first  she  had 
been  subject  to  fits  of  violence,  and  had  been  classed  among  the  more 
doubtful  and  dangerous  patients ;  but  these,  after  a  time,  yielded  to 
judicious  treatment,  and  she  became  quiet  and  tractable.  What  would 
not  yield  to  any  amount  of  persevering  care,  was  her  one  chronic  delusion 
that  she  was  entitled  to  great  wealth,  and  to  a  position  among  the  ragg- 
ing sovereigns  of  the  world,  from  which  high  estate  a  conspiracy  had 
hurled  her  down,  and  had  closed  upon  her  the  doors,  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Political  reasons,  as  she  believed,  made  it  necessary  to  her  enemies  to 
keep  her  there  as  long  as  she  lived,  unless,  indeed,  she  should  retract  her 
claim,  and  declare  that  the  crown  of  which  she  had  been  robbed  was  a 
mere  delusion,  conjured  up  by  her  own  imagination,  and  that  she  had 
never  been  anything  more  than  the  wife  of  a  man  of  moderate  fortune, 
in  the  middle  class  of  life.  But  this  would  be  playing  into  their  hands, 
wickedly  giving  up  truth  and  justice  for  the  sake  of  additional  Base  and 
freedom  to  herself,  and  this  she  would  never  consent  to  do— no^  never! 
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She  often  pondered  longingly  on  her  chances  of  escaping  from  this 
place,  of  baffling  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and  showing  herself 
openly  to  the  world;  but,  although  she  met  with  constant  and  unfailing 
kindness,  the  arrangements  were  such  as  to  preclude  all  ordinary  chances 
of  this  kind,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  brooding  over 
the  depths  of  a  malice  that  had  left  her  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  ill  usage,  but  that  resolutely  excluded  her  from  the  outer  world, 
of  a  large  portion  of  which  she  was  the  rightful  ruler.  Like  many  of  the 
patients  not  hopelessly  sunk  in  imbecile  apathy,  she  had  anxiously 
pleaded  for  a  change  in  summer  to  the  "country-house,"  and  had  been 
allowed  to  go  there,  with  evident  advantage  to  her  health  and  spirits, 
although  her  one  delusion  proved  too  obstinate  to  yield  to  any  ordinary 
means  of  cure. 

There  was  very  little  stir  of  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  country- 
house.  A  lonely  lane  ran  along  one  side  of  it,  and  twice  a  day  it  was  an 
amusement  to  the  inmates  to  wateh  the  men  and  boys  going  to  and  from 
some  colliery  works  not  far  off.  But  they  were  glad  to  miss  for  a  while 
the  hum  of  business  and  the  sound  of  wheels,  to  which  they  had  listened 
for  so  many  days  and  nights  in  the  town,  and  to  cateh  a  glimpse,  from 
the  upper  windows,  of  the  long  extent  of  moor,  with  its  patches  of 
heather  and  clumps  of  gorse.  One  afternoon,  when  the  pale  rays  of 
autumn  sunlight  were  slanting  across  the  gardens,  some  of  the  inmates 
were  strolling  through  the  grounds,  wishing,  perhaps,  that  the  nipping 
winter  days  and  nights  were  not  so  near  at  hand,  when  a  loud  report, 
followed  by  a  rumbling  noise,  startled  every  one  in  the  house,  from  the 
most  vigilant  of  the  attendants  to  the  most  apathetic  of  the  patients,  and, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  a  perfect  Babel  of  questioning  and  conjecture 
ensued.  Something  was  even  said  about  an  earthquake,  though  the 
report  was  evidently  near  at  hand,  and  would  not,  probably,  have  been 
heard  at  any  considerable  distance,  when  suddenly  it  was  rumoured  that 
something  was  to  be  seen,  no  one  knew  exactly  what,  from  the  upper 
windows.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  general  rush  up  the  stairs,  and 
those  who  succeeded  in  getting  first  to  the  windows  called  to  the  others 
that  they  could  see  a  dense  column  of  smoke,  rising  very  slowly,  and  as 
slowly  dissipating  itself  in  the  air.  The  direction  in  which  this  was  seen 
left  no  doubt  as  to  what  had  occurred ;  a  colliery  explosion  had  happened, 
not  a  very  severe  one,  perhaps,  but  until  further  particulars  were  known 
it  occupied  every  one's  attention  and  every  one's  tongue. 

At  the  time  when  the  report  had  been  heard,  the  self-styled  Queen  of 
the  East  was  sitting  in  her  own  room,  looking  over,  as  she  was  fond  of 
doing,  her  collection  of  wearing  apparel,  all  very  good,  and  suitable  for 
the  cold  weather  that  would  soon  be  seasonable.  She  always  kept  a 
little  money  in  her  purse,  for  money  is  useful,  even  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  materials  for  fancy-work  are  occasionally  sent  for,  as  well  as  other 
articles,  intended  to  furnish  employment  for  otherwise  idle  hours.  In 
this  particular  asylum,  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  attendants  to  collect 
once  in  a  certain  number  of  days  the  memoranda  of  the  inmates  with 
respect  to  the  purchases  that  they  wished  to  be  made  for  them ;  and 
when  these  had  been  looked  over  by  the  proprietor  or  his  deputy,  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  patients  were  usually  complied  with.  She 
looked  at  her  money — nearly  two  pounds — and  thought  what  a  very 
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little  way  it  would  go  should  it  ewer  become  a  question  of  ettablislung 
her  rights  by  law ;  she  took  out  and  looked  oyer  the  cootents  of  her 
wardrobe,  feelmg  that  the  clothes,  comfortable  as  they  were  in  appear- 
anoe,  were  dismally  inadequate  to  her  requirements  as  a  queen.  She 
was  occupied  in  this  way,  when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  the 
report,  and  by  the  subsequent  rumour  that  ran  throng  the  house  of  an 
eii^osion  having  happened  at  the  coal-pits. 

In  a  moment  the  thought  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  the  aoetdeot 
might  possibly  bring  with  it  a  chance  for  her  to  escape,  for  her  to  pro- 
claim her  rights  to  the  world,  and  find  out  for  herself  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  her  enemies.  With  the  cunning  peculiar  to  persons  in  her 
mental  condition  she  secreted  her  money,  and  the  few  ornaments  that 
she  possessed,  with  some  articles  of  clothing,  in  a  bundle,  tied  together 
as  tightly  as  possible  in  a  small  black  shawl.  ''  One  of  each  thing,"  she 
said  to  herself,  for  who  knew  how  soon  she  mig^t  have  to  change  her 
dress,  to  meet  and  consult  the  most  faithful  of  her  partisans  ?  She  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  then,  as  if  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  oon- 
eealed  her  bundle  with  g^eat  care  and  good  management  under  her 
doak,  and  went  down-stairs  without  meeting  any  one,  for  the  whole 
establishment  had  crowded  to  the  highest  rooms,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
anything  that  could  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  coal-pits.  Down  into 
the  front  garden,  before  the  large  gates  that  were  never  opened  without 
g^at  watchfulness  and  circumspection ;  no  farther  at  present y  for  she  had 
no  means  of  opening  them,  so  she  ensconced  herself  snugly  behind  a 
great  clump  of  laurel-bushes,  close  to  the  gates,  and  waited  for  the  event 
that  she  thought  would  soon  happen.  Had  any  one  seen  her?  No; 
every  one  was  too  busy,  watching  for  what  they  could  see,  waiting  for 
what  they  could  hear,  of  the  accident  that  had  happened. 

It  was  as  she  expected ;  a  tramping  of  many  feet,  a  confused  sound  of 
many  voices,  and  then  a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell,  for  the  asylum  stood 
nearer  to  the  coal-pits  than  the  village  of  Basnet  did,  and  the  help  that 
was  immediately  wanted  for  the  sufferers  might  be  procured  there.  The 
Queen  knew  that  her  hiding-place  was  tolerably  secure,  and  she  ventured 
to  peep  through  a  small  opening  in  the  laurel-leaves.  She  saw  two  of ' 
the  attendants  hastily  leave  the  house  and  open  the  smaller  entrance, 
generally  called  the  side  gate,  to  admit  a  number  of  persons,  boys  and 
men  wearing  their  pit  clothes,  women  carrying  babies  and  crying  over 
them,  policemen  and  pit  icarpenters  helping  to  carry  stretchers,'  some 
with  white  cloths  laid  over  them  in  painfully  suggestive  order,  others 
bearing  a  scorched  and  blackened,  but  still  living,  human  being.  There 
was  no  doctor,  as  it  happened,  at  that  moment  in  the  asylum,  but  one 
had  already  joined  the  crowd,  and  was  asking  for  various  requisites,  old 
linen,  surgical  bandages,  and  stimulants,  which  the  people  of  the  asylum 
were  anxious  to  supply.  Much  eager  conversation  was  g^ing  on  about 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  how  a  blast  of  gunpowder  had  been  fired,  and 
had  broken  down  a  thin  partition  separating  the  pit  from  the  old  work- 
ings, and  causing  an  influx  of  the  g^as  that  had  long  been  accumulating. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  talking,  the  hurried  running  to  and 
fro,  the  Queen  slipped  nearer  to  the  side  gate,  nearer  still,  watched  her 
(^portunity — and  was  gone !  She  walked  very  quietly  down  the  lane, 
still  hiding  her  bundle  beneath  her  cloak,  and  she  soon  met  five  or  six 
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persons  ramiing  towards  tHe  asylum,  this  bmg  also  the  way  to  the  ooal- 
pita.  They  stopped  to  question  her  about  the  accident,  and  she  g^ve 
them  intelligent  answers,  recommending  them  to  inqube  at  the  asylum, 
-whkher  the  sufiFerers,  and  some  who  were  beyond  all  suffering,  had  been 
tiUten.  There  was  nothing  about  her  now  that  indicated  her  misfortune, 
fiyr  many  years  of  careful  treatmait  had  resulted  in  the  cure  of  all  out- 
-ward  signs  and  symptoms  of  mania ;  one  might  have  held  a  long  con- 
▼eraation  with  her  without  perceiving  anything  unusual  in  her  way  of 
thinking,  unless  some  subject  connected  with  her  delusion  had  happened 
to  come  uppermost. 

She  went  on  for  a  long  way,  until  she  could  see  a  few  cottages  that 
made  a  kind  of  beginning  to  the  village  of  Basnet;  and  here  she  paused, 
for  pursuit  and  inquiry  would  follow  the  news  of  her  disappearance,  and 
for  the  present,  at  least,  she  must  try  to  avoid  the  haunts  of  men.  She 
poshed  her  way  through  an  opening  in  a  hedge,  got  into  an  adjoining 
neldy  and  lodked  about  for  a  suitable  place  of  concealment.  She  6xed 
upon  a  group  of  hawthorn-bushes,  partly  growing  in  a  deep  dry  ditch,  on 
toe  other  side  of  the  hedge.  There  was  already  a  hollow  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  clump,  and  ^e  made  it  larger,  and  managed  to  get  well 
^thin  it ;  the  bushes  were  in  full  leaf,  and  here  she  was  very  well 
screened  from  casual  observation ;  here  she  must  stay  until  it  grew  dark, 
and  she  might  venture  to  walk  about  again.  She  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
fortable ;  her  new  sense  of  freedom  kept  her  from  thinking  about  any 
minor  discomfort ;  she  had  had  her  dinner  for  that  day,  and  would  care 
for  nothing  in  the  way  of  refreshment  until  the  next  morning ;  presently, 
"when  it  was  dark,  she  must  find  some  place  to  sleep  in,  and  early  in  the 
morning  she  would  be  making  her  way  farther  and  farther  from  the 
asylum  in  which  she  had  been  so  unjustly  confined. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  of  voices — ^voices  that 
she  knew  well.     She  had  been  missed  from  the  asylum ;  they  were  seek- 
ing her— 'they  were  going  on  to  the  village  to  inquire  whether  she  had 
leen  seen  or  heard  oS     She  laughed  softly  to  herself  as  she  listened  to 
the  last  echo  of  the  departing  footsteps,  and  drew  in  her  garments  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  interior  of  her  bushy  retreat.     It  gprew  dark  at 
last— a  favourable  night  for  her,  for  there  was  no  moon,  and  she  could 
only  see  her  way  a  very  few  steps  before  her;  she  was  tired  and  cramped 
-with  crouching  so  long  in  one  position,  and  she  was  glad  to  get  up  and 
-walk  along  the  lane.     But  she  looked  with  distrust  at  the  gleaming 
lights  of  t£e  village;  she  must  not  go  near  those  houses,  for  there  she 
liad  been  inquired  for,  perhaps  was  being  inquired  for  still.     So  she 
skirted  the  village  at  some  little  distance  horn  it,  and  when  she  was  tired 
with  walking  she  sat  down  under  a  haystack  to  rest  herself ;  she  stayed 
there  a  long  time,  and  watched  the  lights  go  out  one  by  one ;  she  knew 
that  it  must  be  getting  late,  and  she  knew,  too,  that  she  must  find  some 
place  of  shelter  during  the  small  hours  of  the  night.    A  bam,  or  place  of 
that  kind,  would  do  very  well  if  she  could  find  it ;  the  open  air  did  not 
suit  her  at  all,  for  she  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  chilling  winds 
and  dews  of  night. 

She  got  up  and  went  into  the  lanes  again,  for  the  grass  in  the  fields 
was  very  wet  now,  and  she  was  afraid  of  stumbling  in  the  dark  upon  the 
sleeping  cattle.     Presently  she  found  herself  under  a  wall,  a  bride  wall. 
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for  she  touched  it  with  her  fingers;  perhaps  she  should  come  to  a  gate 
that  would  open  into  a  garden,  where  she  might  find  shelter  for  the  night 
in  some  arhour  or  summer-house.  If  she  could  only  manage  to  lie  down 
and  be  screened  on  one  side  from  the  wind,  she  would  put  up  contentedly 
with  other  discomforts.  She  kept  touching  the  wall  as  she  went  on,  that 
she  might  not  miss  any  gate  or  opening,  and  before  long  she  came  to  a 
very  large  pair  of  wooden  gates,  that  evidently  formed  a  carriage  entrance 
to  the  grounds ;  she  pushed  gently  against  them,  but  they  were  securely 
fastened  on  the  inside ;  she  went  on  a  very  few  steps,  and  came  to  a 
small  gate,  also  wooden,  by  the  touch.  It  was  fastened,  too,  but  her 
fingers  met  with  something  peculiar  as  they  passed  over  it.  There  was  a 
tiny  door,  not  half  a  foot  square,  opening  inwards,  originally  designed  to 
enable  the  servants  to  look  out  at  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  to  refuse 
admission  to  unsuitable  persons.  She  pushed  against  the  little  door,  and 
as  it  opened  readily  she  put  her  hand  and  arm  through  it,  and  felt  about « 
for  the  latch  or  fastening  of  the  gate.  She  found  this  after  a  minute'sa 
search,  opened  the  gate,  and  stood  inside  it  She  was  not  standing  in  i 
garden  certainly,  for  the  ground  was  paved  with  flag-stones ;  building 
of  some  kind  stood  on  either  side  of  her,  and  immediately  before  lueiar^ 
there  loomed  the  outline  of  a  large  house,  very  black,  and  yet  indistincts^S-;t, 
as  if  it  might  be  a  mere  creation  of  the  night  mist,  and  she  heard  some  ^ggp* 
thing  like  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps.  After  pausing  for  a  h^sm  ^  w 
moments,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  smallcKr^^r 
buildings  near  her — they  were  probably  stables,  and  if  she  could  only  finc^  .^d 
rest  and  shelter  for  the  night  in  one  of  them  she  would  be  away  in  th^  .^e 
morning,  long  before  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  thought  of  stirring. 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  light  moving  towards  her,  as  if  coming  from  th^  .^ne 
house.  She  shrank  up  closer  to  the  wall,  and  scarcely  breathed ;  perhaM^c^ 
these  people  were  her  enemies,  looking  for  her  to  take  her  back  to  tn^  ^ne 
asylum — who  could  tell?  It  was  dark,  and  her  dress  was  nearly  black  :^\ 
if  she  kept  quite  still  they  would  not  be  likely  to  find  her,  whoever  thej^^-^y 
might  be.  Her  ear  quickly  detected  the  footsteps  of  two  persons,  anc^-«d 
they  came  nearer  to  her,  but  not  very  near;  they  carried  a  lantern,  th^^  -^e 
light  from  which  had  first  warned  her  of  their  presence,  and  they  carriec^^^ 
something  else — it  looked  like  a  human  being,  all  in  white  1  Whaft^-^^^ 
mystery  had  she  stumbled  upon  here  ? 

For  one  moment,  only  one,  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  the  ) 
of  the  person  who  was  carrying  it,  and  the  fugitive  shrank  back  in  horror^ 
and  would  have  shrunk  into  the  wall,  if  she  could.     What  spectre  fron 
her  past  life  had  looked  at  her  through  that  woman's  face  P    Where  F 
she  seen  it,  and  what  painful  associations  were  those  that  she  conne 
with  it  ?     She  could  not  tell ;  she  only  knew  that  she  had  once  been^^^ 
familiar  with  a  face  like  that,  and  had  disliked  it  and  its  possessor.     I(^^^^ 
was  the  face  of  an  enemy,  that  was  certain,  and  she  must  not  betray  hei^^y 
presence  by  the  least  sound  or  movement.     The  light  of  the  lantern  feli^^ 
now  on  something  black,  that  reflected  it  in  a  dull  kind  of  way;  ooald  \f^^^ 
be  water  ?     No  sooner  had  she  asked  herself  this  question,  than  the  whit^^^ 
burden  that  looked  so  like  a  human  being,  living  or  dead,  was  lifM  ovei^^ 
it,  and  dropped  in  with  a  sound  that  showed  at  once  that  it  was  verj^^" 
heavy,  or  heavily  weighted,  and  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  water.     Th^^ 
**  Queen"  did  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  another  victim  had  beeD 
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sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  that  enemy  whose  name  she  could  not  remem- 
ber, but  whose  face  she  had  distinctly  seen.  And  as  they  had  done  to 
this  poor  creature,  so  they  would  do  to  her,  if  she  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  alive  into  their  wicked  hands  ! 

They  waited  just  a  moment,  and  hurried  back  to  the  house ;  she  heard 
the  door  close  upon  them,  and  then  she  flew  to  help  her  fellow-victim. 
She  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  plunged  her  arm  up  to  her  shoulder  in  the 
water ;  she  caught  something  and  pulled  at  it,  but  it  was  very  heavy,  and 
almost  beyond  her  s'trength.  Something  ran  into  her  fingers,  and  hurt 
them ;  it  was  the  sharp  steel  teeth  of  a  buckle,  but  she  did  not  know 
that.  She  plunged  in  her  other  hand,  and  tried  to  tear  away  the  obstacle. 
The  next  moment  there  was  a  sullen  fall  of  something  heavy  against  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  after  a  desperate  effort,  the  victim  was 
£Edrly  out  of  the  water,  and  lying  on  the  cold  stones  of  the  court-yard. 

Grace  was  not  dead,  for  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  tried  to  raise  her- 
self, but  quite  ineffectually  ;  she  was  much  too  ill  and  giddy  to  stand  up. 
Her  deliverer  was  every  moment  in  fear  of  a  second  appearance  of  the 
*'  enemies,"  and  she  urged  her  without  ceasing  to  make  the  effort,  telling 
her  in  repeated  whispers  that  '^  they  had  tried  to  drown  her,  and  would 
try  again."  In  spite  of  Grace's  illness  and  bewilderment,  she  quickly 
understood  those  words,  and  comprehended  that  she  had  been  saved  from 
death,  and  must  try,  if  possible,  to  escape.  She  was  naturally  quick- 
witted; she  strove  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  think  of  what  it  would 
be  better  to  do,  and  of  her  best  chance  of  getting  away.  She  turned  to 
her  unknown  friend. 

"If  we  only  could  hide  ourselves  till  morning,  some  chance,  some 

chance "     She  was  stopped  by  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  added,  "  I 

don't  feel  as  if  I  should  live  till  morning,  I  shall  die  of  cold." 

"  Oh  no  you  won't ;  I  have  dry  clothes  in  this  bundle,  shoes,  and 
everything  complete ;  my  enemies  shut  me  up  in  prison — that  wicked 
woman  who  tried  to  drown  you  was  one  of  them — because  I  claimed 
what  was  mine  by  right.  Slfe  shut  me  up  in  prison,  she  and  the  rest  of 
them,  but  I  have  escaped  in  time  to  help  you  too.  Is  there  any  place 
about  here  that  we  can  hide  in,  while  you  change  that  wet  thing  that 
you  wear?" 

The  loft,  Grace  thought,  would  be  the  safest;  she  could  not  speak 
plainly  for  shivering,  but  she  managed  to  lead  the  way  there  ;  fortunately, 
it  was  not  many  steps  from  where  they  stood.  Grace  will  remember 
those  few  steps  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  the  deadly  cold,  the  sense  of 
sick  bewilderment,  of  horror  at  the  fate  from  which  she  but  just 
escaped,  of  dread  lest  she  should  be  discovered  and  dragged  back  to  it. 

"  I've  helped  you,"  whispered  the  Queen  of  the  East,  "  and  you  must 
help  me  when  my  turn  comes,  and  they  conspire  against  me ;  they've 
done  it  once,  and  they'll  do  it  again,  but  I  shall  have  one  more  friend  in 
you,  shan't  I?" 

Grace  shivered,  and  promised,  wondering  a  little  where  this  strange 
woman  could  have  come  from,  but  without  life  enough  in  her  to  ask  any 
questions — ^for  the  present  at  least. 
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II. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  EAST. 

Yebt  slowly,  and  with  many  pauses,  Grace  managed  to  put  on  th^ . 
diy  clothing  contained  in  the  bundle  of  her  unknown  piesenrer.  Theji^ 
were  almost  in  total  darkness,  although  Grace  knew  that  the  gardener'; 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  lantern,  with  a  candle  and  matohesy  in  on» . 
comer  of  the  loft  But  she  was  afraid  to  procure  a  light,  lest  any  gle 
through  chink  or  crevice  might  betray  them,  and  she  only  ventored  t^^^to 
open  a  door  that  looked  out,  in  window  fashion,  on  the  lane  beneatB'^Ath 
tnem,  and  so  admitted  a  feeble  glimmer  of  starlight.  She  wondered  *Htw  it 
the  plunge  into  cold  water  and  the  shock  to  mind  and  body  shoold  ha?^^^i  ye 
made  her  feel  so  very  giddy  and  ill,  for  she  knew  nothmg  aboat  th^cdlhe 
stupifying  drug  that  she  had  inhaled,  and  could  only  conclude  that  sh^rzKlie 
must  have  slept  with  extraordinary  soundness  after  yesterday's  &tigues. ,»  ^, 

As  she  grew  warm  she  began  to  feel  better,  and  the  mists  seemed  t^r  to 
clear  away  from  her  mind. 

'*  They  must  have  intended  to  make  it  appear  that  I  drowned  mysel^^^^^" 
she  whispered  to  her  companion. 

c'Very  likely.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  property,  no  doiibti  anM—^nd 
they  would  be  your  heirs  ?" 

'*  I  ?  Oh  no,  I  have  very  little  of  my  own.  But  they  vrere  carryin.^E:zH[ig 
out  a  wicked  plot — making  me  personate  a  relation  who  is  dead,  and  wfaKz^Cho 
had  a  very  large  fortune.  They  would  have  buried  me  under  her  nam^^^cne^ 
and  then  have  gained  possession  of  her  property." 

*'  I  guessed  it  must  be  something  of  that  kind,"  the  Queen  obseorrec^^^sd, 
*'  only,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  the  paiticulars.  It  all  comes  to  ill  Wht 
same."  _ 

"  I  know  what  I  should  have  come  to  without  you,"  Grace  answerer-  m  li; 
gratefully,  '^  and  that  is,  to  certain  death.  How  can  I  ever  thank  yo^e=3>u 
enough  for  saving  me?  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  happened  to  be  npo^c:^>n 
the  spot.     Did  you  say  that  there  is  a  plot  against  you  as  well  ?" 

^  Yes.     Oh,  such  a  deep,  dark  plot !     I  dare  not  tell  you  about  it" 

"  Do  you  live  near  here  ?" 

'^  I  was  brought  here  by  enemies  who  have  had  me  in  their  power  fa«— *" 
years,  only  yesterday  I  escaped  from  them." 

Grace  thought  tbiat  this  sounded  very  extraordinury,  still  her  own  ex-  r^v- 
perience  made  her  believe  more  readily  in  the  existence  of  other  con--^rn- 
spiracies.  _^ 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  tell  me  your  name?"  she  asked,  hea — ^* 
tatingly. 

*'  I  will  not  repeat  the  name  by  which  my  enemies  call  me  ;  it  is  no*  — ^ 
mine,  and  I  dare  not,  as  yet,  tell  you  my  own  name— it  would  startl— ^ 
you  too  much." 

'*  Ah,  then  you  think  it  would  be  familiar  to  me  ?"  Grace  concladecL  » 
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<^  It  is  very  likely  that  I  have  not  heard  it,  for  I  have  seen  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  newspapers  for  a  long  time.  However,  I  will  not  press  yoa 
to  talk  about  things  that  evidently  pain  you.  I  will  trust  and  believe 
that  your  enemies  will  be  defeated,  and  that  you  will  be  helped  out  of  all 
your  troubles,  whatever  they  may  be." 

Grace  was  almost  well  again,  when  a  faint  gleam  of  daylight  began  to 
steal  into  the  loft. 

*'  I  wish  I  knew  how  we  are  to  manage  now/'  her  companion  ob- 


"  You  mean  about  getting  away  from  here  ?  I  think  it  will  be  better 
to  wait  until  we  hear  people  moving  about.  There  is  a  builder's  yard 
not  far  off,  and  the  men  begin  to  work  at  five  o'clock ;  when  we  hear 
them  going  to  their  work,  when  they  are  near,  so  that  they  would  hear 
any  one  who  cried  out,  we  must  go  down  to  the  ladder  as  quickly  as  pos- 
nUe,  run  across  the  court-yard,  and  let  ourselves  out  at  the  side  gate.  I 
shall  be  dreadfully  frightened,  but  we  should  run  a  greater  chance  of 
fallinpf  into  their  hands  if  we  stayed  here." 

"  Yes,  of  course  we  must  get  away  from  here ;  but  I  was  thinking 
what  we  should  do  afterwards." 

**  Oh,  afterwards  our  way  is  as  plain  as  it  can  possibly  be,"  Grace 
asserted.  '^  There  will  be  the  one  danger  of  coming  down  and  gettmg 
out  of  that  horrible  court-yard,  but,  when  we  are  out  of  it,  we  have  only 
to  go  straight  to  the  police-station  ;  it  is  not  far,  and  I  know  the  way." 

The  Queen  caught  hold  of  her  arm  with  an  expression  of  terror,  for  the 
police  were,  no  doubt,  inquiring  for  her,  that  she  might  be  taken  back  to 
the  asylum. 

"You  won't  do  that?"  she  gasped.  "It  would  betray  me  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies." 

Grace  could  not  understand  her. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  she  explained,  "  that  we  should  only  put  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  police — nothing  more  than  that— and  they 
will,  at  our  desire,  communicate  with  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  will  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  us  p" 

"It  would  be  ruin,  utter  ruin  to  me,"  her  companion  innsted.  **I 
can't  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  all  my  story,  or  you  would  see  for 
yourself  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  throw  myself  out  of  that  door^ 
and  be  killed  by  the  fall,  than  to  put  myself  into  the  power  of  any  of 
diese  people  I" 

Grace  turned  this  mystery  over  in  faer  mind,  and  tried  to  find  a  due  to 
it,  but  she  lighted  on  the  wrong  one.  Was  it  possible  that  this  woman, 
who  had  saved  her  from  a  dreadful  death,  could  be  herself  hiding  from 
justice? 

"  You  have  not — ^you  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  suspected  of 
having  done  anything  wrong  ?"  she  asked,  gently. 

"  No,  they  have  never  dared  to  say  anything  against  me^  except  that 
I  am  not  myself — just  as  your  enemies  said  that  you  were  somebody 
else." 

"  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  law  to  protect  the  weak  and  injured. 
Those  who  have  done  nothing  wrong  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it." 

<<  I  tell  you  that  for  the  present  I  must  fear  it— I  must  hide  from  it. 
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As  soon  as  you  know  my  story,  you  will  understand  why  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  not  before." 

'^  I  cannot  guess  at  it  in  the  least,"  Grace  declared.  '^  But  tell  me 
where  you  wish  to  go.     I  will  not  leave  you  till  I  see  you  in  safety." 

The  monomaniac  answered,  readily  enough,  "  I  must  go  to  London, " 
having  some  idea  that  the  metropolis  would  be  the  place  in  which  her 
rights  should  be  claimed  and  asserted. 

''To  London!  That  is  a  long  way  indeed.  And  have  you  Mends 
there?" 

"  Yes,  many." 

"  How  will  you  travel  ?     By  train  ?" 

*'  Yes.  Do  you  know  the  way  to  a  station  ?  There  is  not  one  at 
Basnet,  I  know." 

"  Nor  near  it,"  Grace  answered.  "  But  there  is  a  place  called 
Wallingford  End,  about  three  miles  from  here,  and  an  omnibus  goes 
regularly  backward  and  forward  between  Wallingford  End  and  the  little 
station  of  Broughton,  on  a  branch  line.  You  could  get  to  London  very 
well  firom  Broughton.  Should  you  feel  safe  if  you  were  once  in  the 
omnibus,  and  on  your  way  ?" 

«*  Yes— oh  yes  1" 

Her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  prospect. 

''  Then,  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  safely  out  of  this  place,  I  will  g^ 
with  you  so  far — I  shall  not  be  afraid  in  open  daylight — and,  before  we 
part,  you  must  let  me  know  where  a  letter  will  find  you.  We  have  met 
strangely,  and  we  scarcely  know  each  other,  but  I  shall  never,  never 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  me.  Your  evidence,  if  you  had  been  in  a 
position  to  give  it,  would  have  confirmed  my  story ;  but,  after  all,  I  would 
sooner  be  without  it.  My  identity  will  be  easily  proved,  justice  will  be 
done,  and  last  night's  attempt  need  never  be  known ;  they  will  be  suffi- 
cienUy  condemned  without  that.  When  I  have  left  you  at  Wallingford 
End,  I  shall  go  on  boldly  to  the  nearest  police-station,  fearing  nothing  in 
the  broad  daylight." 

And  now  an  idea  flashed  upon  Grace's  mind,  and  she  thought  she 
could  understand  why  this  strange  woman,  innocent  as  she  declared  her- 
self to  be,  and  the  victim  of  a  wicked  conspiracy,  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the  protection  of  the  law.  She  did  not  herself  wish  to  accuse  Mrs.  Ashtoa 
and  Robert  of  an  attempt  at  murder;  probably  her  companion,  if  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  would  be  compelled  to  accuse  some  one  whom  she 
desired  to  shield  and  spare.  Yes,  that  was  the  most  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, and  Grace  adopted  it  accordingly. 

The  light  gp*ew  stronger,  and  enabled  her  to  see  the  face  of  her  pre- 
server ;  she  was  a  woman  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  who  must  once  have 
been  handsome,  and  who  still  retained  some  remains  of  beauty.  She  was 
dressed  like  a  lady,  and  her  manner  was  also  that  of  a  gentlewoman. 
The  articles  of  apparel  with  which  she  had  furnished  Grace  were  good, 
and  in  good  taste ;  there  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  face,  Grace 
thought,  but  no  wonder,  she  must  have  gone  through  some  very  pecu- 
liar experiences. 

When  they  heard  the  stir  of  life  and  labour  round  them,  they  ventured 
very  cautiously  to  leave  their  hiding-place,  and  after  waiting  for  some 
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xnents  in  the  coach-house,  they  saw  that  their  way  to  the  side  gate 
m  clear,  so  they  crossed  the  court-yard  in  a  tremor  of  breathless 
il«ty,  and  let  themselves  out  into  the  lane.  Grace  knew  the  way  to 
kllingford  End ;  it  was  rather  lonely  and  unfrequented,  and  so  they 
die  the  more  haste.  She  was  able  to  walk  rapidly  now,  and  she  even 
;  that  the  exercise  did  her  g^od.  Their  way  laid  partly  through 
fc^ing  lanes,  with  very  bad  roads  and  no  footpaths,  and  partly  through 
dks,  on  which  flocks  of  sheep  were  feeding — sheep-walks,  as  fhey  were 
^d  in  the  dialect  of  the  district. 

^fter  a  long  walk,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  very  small  cottage,  beside 
L^h  a  goat  was  feeding ;  it  was  so  small  that  it  looked  like  one  room, 
it  was,  in  fact,  divided  into  two,  with  no  upper  story.     Grace  paused 
^. 

*  This  is  Wallingford  End,"  she  said,  "  but  I  don't  know  where  the 
cftibus  stops ;  let  us  ask  here."  And  she  went  up  to  the  cottage  door 
.    knocked  at  it.     A  woman  opened  it,  and  Grace  made  her  inquiry. 

*  It  doesna  stop  here,"  the  woman  answered;  "you'll  have  to  walk  a 
t'tier  of  three  hundred  yards,  or  more,  to  the  Rising  Sun,  that's  where 
tops." 

^    And  when  will  it  be  there  ?"  Grace  asked. 

*  Oh,  not  yet  awhile,  happen  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours." 
IT^he  two  consulted  together;  neither  of  them  were  anxious  to  test  the 
l^italities  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  yet  they  were  both  in  need  of  re- 
fitment, so  Grace  asked  the  woman  whether  she  could  supply  them 
b.  anything  in  the  way  of  breakfast,  promising  that  they  would  pay 

for  ji^er  trouble  and  supplies,  and  explaining  that  they  were  not 
xastomed  to  travel  alone,  or  to  go  into  public-houses.  The  woman, 
dv  a  moment's  hesitation,  offered  to  set  before  them  bread  and  por- 
^e,  the  extent  of  her  resources.  They  went  into  the  cottage,  and 
^i^t,  presently,  that  the  woman's  husband  was  a  thatcher,  And  that  he 
>t8  absent,  doing  a  day's  work. 

They  ate  some  porriage,  with  appetites  that  their  walk  had  sharpened, 
^d  they  had  even  time  to  notice  and  be  amused  at  the  woman's  habit 
F  speaking  of  her  porridge  in  the  plural  number  ;  it  was  always  "  them 
K>iTidge,"  and  "  they  were  thought  to  be  a  deal  wholesomer  than  bread, 
specially  when  one  had  been  mostly  brought  up  on  them."  The  Queen 
iras  provided  with  money  to  pay  the  woman  for  her  hospitality,  and  now 
bat  they  were  so  soon  to  part,  Grace  was  anxious  to  know  where  she 
mid  address  a  letter  to  her  companion,  so  that  she  might  honestly  repay 
er  for  the  articles  of  clothing  that  she  had  taken ;.  her  debt  of  gratitude, 
le  felt,  could  never  be  paid  in  this  world. 

**  It  is  not  yet  time  to  walk  down  to  the  Rising  Sun,"  she  began,  "  so 
t  me  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  ask  you  the  exact  address  at 
hich  a  letter  will  reach  you.  After  all  that  you  have  done  for  me,  you 
ill  trust  me  as  far  as  that,  I  am  sure." 

It  was  not  distrust,  but  the  utter  vagueness  of  her  plans,  that  pre- 
ented  the  fugitive  from  giving  the  desired  information. 

^'  I  must  first  find  out  my  friends,"  she  answered ;  "  there  must  be 
nany  of  them  in  London,  and  they  will  take  me  to  some  place  of  safety 
—I  can't  tell  where." 
Nov, — ^VOL.  CXLI.  NO.  DLxni.  u 
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"  And  I  may  never  hear  of  you  again/'  Grace  exclaimed,  '*  after  owing 
my  life  to  you !  Oh,  do  trust  me!  give  me  some  clue  that  will  enable 
me  to  find  you  out,  pray  do !" 

*^  I  will  trust  you/'  the  other  answered,  yielding  to  her  eamesinets. 
**  I  will  tell  you  my  strange  history,  strange  and  sad,  but  destined  yet  to 
end  in  a  blaze  of  brightness  that  will  astonish  the  world  !  Far  away  in 
the  largest  and  most  important  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  quarter  in  which 
Paradise  once  stood,  and  in  which  Christianity  was  cradled,  there  bee  a 
vast  empire,  divided  into  many  presidencies  and  governorshipe,  but 
miited,  by  legal  right,  under  one  head,  one  sovereign  ruler,  to  whom  its 
vast  wealth  and  untold  resources  belong.  There,  wide  plains  of  riee  and 
cotton  ripen  under  the  fervid  eastern  sun ;  there,  pearis  and  diamonds  are 
scattered,  like  pebbles  on  the  sea- shore  for  multitude ;  there,  walks  in 
native  state  the  striped  and  graceful  tiger,  the  spotted  leopard,  the  huge 
rhinoceros.  The  trade  of  that  empire  is  the  most  wealthy  in  the  worid ; 
its  rivers  rank  among  the  mightiest;  its  mountains  among  the  grandest ; 
its  forests  and  jungles  among  the  most  dense  and  impenetrable—" 
She  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath;  she  had  spoken  rapidly,  and 
with  a  face  that  glowed  with  repressed  excitement. 

"  You  have  estates  in  India,  and  you  have  been  defrauded  of  them — is 
that  it  ?"  Grace  asked,  puzzled,  and  anxious  to  find  the  clue  to  her  oom- 
panion's  history. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  she  was  standing  up,  with  her  arm 
stretched  out,  and  her  finger  pointed,  as  she  imagined,  eastward.  The 
bearings  of  the  little  cottage  deceived  her,  and  unwittingly  she  pointed  to 
the  south. 

<<  From  the  Snowy  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  Western  Sinde 
to  Eastern  Bengal,  that  empire  is  mine — mine  by  right,  mine  by  inheri- 
tance, and  they  took  it  from  me ;  they  called  me  by  a  name— no,  I  will 
not  repeat  it ;  they  tried  to  make  me  sign  an  abdication,  to  say  that  I  was 
the  wife  of  some  London  trader;  they  shut  me  in  prison,  and  secluded  me 
from  the  world,  while  a  usurper  reigns,  and  my  subjects  believe  me  to  be 
dead.  But  I  will  arise  yet,  and  confront  them  with  the  truth  ;  even  now 
I  liave  escaped,  and  am  on  my  way ;  let  the  impostor  tremble,  and  let  the 
conspirators  beware,  for  I  come  to  assert  my  rights,  to  claim  my  title,  to 
show  myself  to  my  subjects,  once  for  all,  as  mistress  of  that  vast  empire, 
as  Queen  of  the  East !" 

She  sat  down,  trembling  and  exhausted,  and  wiped  h^  forehead  with 
her  handkerchief. 

Grace  recognised  the  fact  of  her  insanity  now :  she  wondered  that  she 
had  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of  this  before,  but  her  own  trials  had 
been  so  eiceptional  in  their  nature  that  she  had  been  ready  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  exceptional  circumstances  and  trials  in  other  people's 
histories. 

<*  Was  the  house  in  which  your  enemies  placed  you  a  large  building, 
with  high  walls-  round  the  gardens,  standing  on  the  Basnet  side  of  the 
moors  ?"  she  asked  now. 

'*  Yes,  it  was  an  asylum  for  the  insane ;  when  they  could,  neither  dis- 
prove my  claims,  nor  force  me  to  abandon  them,  they  dared  to  say  that  I 
was  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  shut  me  up  there.     But  now  that  I  have 
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apedy  the  world  will  soon  hear  of  me,  and  the  justice  of  my  claim  will 
soon  become  apparent,  in  London  first,  and  then  in  the  East.'' 

**  And  were  they  unkind  to  you  in  the  asylum  ?"  Grace  inquired. 

**  No.  I  had  all  material  comforts — good  food,  and  good  lodging  and 
attendance.  But  they  deprived  me  of  my  liberty ;  they  passed  oyer  my 
daim  to  greatness.  In  these  things  they  were  worse  than  unkind ;  they 
were  in  the  pay  of  my  enemies — they  were  enemies  themselves."  And 
her  eyes  flashed. 

^  And  you  escaped  irom  them  yesterday,  and  found  your  way  at  night, 
Euad  by  accident,  to  Tyne  Hall  ?" 

**  Tes ;  and  the  woman  who  would  have  crushed  you  out  of  life— I  saw 
her  face  by  the  lantern — she  was  one  of  my  enemies — she  would  have 
killed  me,  too,  if  she  could.'* 

Grace  did  not  understand  this,  and  she  passed  it  over. 

^'  And  you  do  not  know  where  to  find  your  friends  in  London  ?"  she 
asked  next. 

**  No.  I  must  proclaim  my  rights,  and  my  friends  will  flock  to  my 
standard." 

•*  Ah !     Have  you  enough  money  to  live  on  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

The  Queen  of  the  East  displayed  her  resources— three  half-sovereigns 
B&d  some  silver. 

**  But  that  is  not  enough  to  take  you  to  London,"  Grace  remon- 
strated. 

« Is  it  not?'* 

•*  Not  by  the  first-class,  and  a  queen  would  not  think  of  travelling  by 
any  other.  Now  be  advised  by  me,  and  give  up  this  journey  to  London 
till  I  can  go  with  you ;  till  then,  remain  here  with  this  honest  Yorkshire- 
woman,  who  will  take  her  directions  from  me.     Can  you  trust  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  unhesitatingly.  "  I  trust  you  with  everything 
now,  even  with  my  personal  liberty ;  but  do  not  leave  me  here  very 
long." 

*^  Not  more  than  a  day  or  two,  I  trust,"  Grace  answered ;  and  shiEK 
went  into  the  other  room  to  speak  alone  to  their  hostess.     She  explain«d^ 
^at  the  lady,  on  one  subject,  was  not  perfectly  in  her  right  mind,^  but^ 
that  she  was  sensible  on  all  ordinary  topics,  and  was  quite  harqiiless.. 
She  offered  the  woman  fair  remuneration  if  she  would  agree  to.  do  the 
best  she  could  for  her,  for  a  time  that  might  not  exceed  one  day,^  but  that 
might  possibly  extend  to  two  or  three.    The  lady  was  to  be  persuaded  to  . 
remain  in  the  cottage,  and  her  presence  there  was  to  be  denied  to  all 
inquirers.  The  shrewd  Yorkshire-woman  demurred  at  first,  but  brightened 
at  the  offered  reward,  and  at  Grace's  assurance  that  it  would  be  *'  honest 
gain."     Grace's  face  and  manner  went  for  something,  and  the  bargain 
was  concluded.     Grace  took  a  tender  farewell  of  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
advised  her  to  keep  very  quiet  in  the  inner  room  oF  the  little  cottage,  lest  , 
her  enemies  should  catch  sight  of  her,  and  then  she  hastened  on  her  way 
to  the  police-station  at  Basnet,  from  whence  she  intended  to  be-  Uken , 
before  a  magistrate  to  assert  her  identity,  and  to  expose  the  plot  that;; 
bad  deprived  Mr,  Josiah  Meadows — Grace  Meadows'  legal  heir — of  hi^^ 
rightful  possessions. 

Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  kindest 
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and  most  sensible  thing  that  Grace  could  possibly  do,  would  be  to  return 
the  unfortunate  monomaniac  to  the  asylum,  where,  as  she  acknowledged, 
she  had  only  met  with  kind  treatment,  and  where  the  skill  of  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner  would  be  exerted  to  e£Fect  her  cure.  But  Grace 
was  very  far  from  being  a  strong-minded  young  lady,  and  she  could  not 
do  this  thing,  although  she  had  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  knew  very 
well  that  philosophers  and  moralists  of  every  degree  would  see  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  it,  and  would  urge  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  monomaniac 
erself,  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  her.  Grace  owed  to  her  both  life 
and  liberty ;  she  could  not  resolve  to  use  these  gifts  in  depriving  her 
preserver  of  her  liberty,  in  returning  her  to  the  living  tomb  that  she 
evidently  hated  so  much,  although  she  had  nothing  definite  to  urge 
against  it.  Grace  owed  to  her  kindness  the  very  dress  that  she  was 
wearing ;  she  could  not  walk  away  in  it  and  betray  her,  although  that 
betrayal  might  be  justified  on  high  and  philanthropic  grounds.  She  felt 
her  way,  rather  than  reasoned  it,  and  this  is  what  she  resolved  to  do : 
she  would  put  herself  at  once  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  asserting 
her  identity,  and  seeing  that  justice  was  done ;  she  would  be  silent  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  past  night,  and  the  escape  of  the  monomaniac ; 
she  would  seek  Mr.  Renshaw's  advice,  in  finding  a  home  for  herself,  where 
she  might  live  quietly  on  the  small  property  that  belonged  to  her  under 
her  father^s  will,  and  to  that  home  the  Queen  of  the  East  should  be  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible.  Grace  had  been  told  that  William  Brooks, 
believing  her  to  be  dead,  had  contracted  another  engagement;  her 
natural  ties  were  broken ;  she  had  nothing  now  to  live  for ;  she  would 
give  all  her  time  and  all  her  attention  to  this  unfortunate  woman,  striving 
to  alleviate  her  great  misfortune,  and  even  hoping  that  in  time  her  loving 
care  might  bring  about  a  cure.  She  did  not  consider  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  relations  of  the  monomaniac  must  be  exceedingly  unhappy  about 
her ;  she  had  learnt  rather  to  distrust  and  question  the  kindness  of  rela- 
tions, and,  considering  her  experiences,  she  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to 
blame.  She  went  on  quickly,  though  she  was  very  tired  with  her  pre- 
vious walk,  for  every  minute  seemed  long  to  her  until  the  conspiracy  to 
which  she  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  was  exposed,  and  Mr.  Meadows  was  a 
restored  to  his  legal  rights. 
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ABOUT  SOPfflSMS  THAT  PLAIN  SENSE  CAN  NEITHER  ANSWER 

NOR  ACCEPT. 

A  CHE  FBOM  SHAKSFEABE. 

Bt  Fbancis  Jacox. 

Wolsey's  dialectics  before  the  court,  to  the  prejudice  of  Queen 
ELatharine's  matrimonial  status,  and  in  vindication  of  his  own'.impartiality 
and  integrity  in  the  cause,  elicit  from  her  the  impatient  protest, 

My  lord,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  mach  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning* 

"When  with  another  Cardinal,  Campeius,  Wolsey  afterwards  waits  on 
^Katharine  at  the  palace  at  Bridewell,  and  the  two  together  perplex  her 
^th  their  proffered  sendees  and  counsel, — 

To  betray  me, 
is  her  sceptical  response: 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men  (pray  Grod,  ye  prove  so !) 
But  now  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer. 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour 
(More  near  my  life,  1  tear),  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth,  I  know  not.f 

And  in  dismissing  their  Eminences,  once  Again  she  bids  them  remember, 
if  they  have  thought  her  unmannerly,  that  she  is  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
to  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

When  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  bids  the  chaplain  of  the 
order  stand  forth,  and  refute  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  Rebecca, 
that  *'  obstinate  in6del"  meekly  breaks  in  upon  Beaumanoir's  flowing 
mandate,  and  simply  says  :  '*  Forgive  the  interruption ;  I  am  a  maiden, 
unskilled  to  dispute  for  my  religion,  but  I  can  die  for  it,  if  it  be  God's 
^iriU."J 

So  true  as  to  be  a  truism  is  Dr.  Holmes's  remark,  that  we  all  have  to 
assume  a  standard  of  judgment  in  our  own  minds,  either  of  things  or 
persons ;  that  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  another's  opinion  has  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  whom  to  follow,  which  is  often  as  nice  a 
matter  as  to  judge  of  things  for  one's  self.  "  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  I  may  not  recognise  another  man's  thoughts  as  broader  and  deeper 
than  my  own ;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  change  my  opinion,  other- 
wise this  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  superior  mind  that  held  a  dif- 
ferent one.  How  many  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs  are  like  those 
^nking-glasses  of  the  ancient  pattern,  that  serve  us  well  so  long  as  we 
l^eep  them  in  our  hand,  but  spill  all  if  we  attempt  to  set  them  down  !"§ 

♦  King  Henry  VIIL,  Act  II.  Sc  4.  f  Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

X  Ivanhoe,  ch.  zxziz.  §  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfiut-table,  16. 
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To  Balfour  of  Burley  expatiating  upoa  the  inspiration  claimed  by  fanatics 
of  his  sect,  and  its  bearing  on  the  deed  of  blood  in  which  he  has  lately 
borne  a  leading  part,  Henry  Morton  can  only  reply,  *^  These  are  sabjectg^ 
Mr.  Balfour,  on  which  I  am  ill  qualified  to  converse  with  you ;  but  K 
own  I  should  strongly  doubt  the  origin  of  any  inspiration  which  seemed 
to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to  those  feelings  of  natural  huma^ 
nity,  which  Heaven  has  assigned  to  us  as  the  general  law  of  our  conduct.*'*^ 
Mr.  Froude  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  no  just  ground  on  whic^ 
to  condemn  conscientious  Catholics  on  the  score  of  persecution,  onL^ 
this :  that  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  persecuting  law^-^ 
so  among  those  who  believed  them  to  be  just,  there  were  some  who  we::::::;, 
led  by  an  instinctive  protest  of  human  feeling  to  be  lenient  in  the  exec~^ 
tion  of  those  laws  ;  while  others  of  harder  nature  and  narrower  sy^^^ 
pathies  enforced  them  without  reluctance,  and  even  with  exultatic:^ 
*^  The  heart,  when  it  is  rightly  constituted,  corrects  the  folly  of  the  he^^ 
and  wise  good  men,  even  though  they  entertain  no  conscious  misgiv^^ 
as  to  the  soundness  of  their  theories,  may  be  delivered  from  the  wc^^^, 
consequences  of  them,  by  trusting  their  more  genial  instincts."t 

It  is  not  always  possible,  as  Hazlitt  says,  to  assign  a  *<  reason  for  f^^ 
faith  that  is  in  us,"  not  even  if  we  take  time  and  summon  up  all  oor 
strength  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  our  faith  is  hollow  and 
unfounded.  The  feeling  of  the  truth  of  anything,  or  the  soundness  of 
the  judgment  formed  upon  it  from  repeated,  actual  impressions,  he  shoirs 
to  be  one  thing;  the  power  of  vindicating  and  enforcing  it,  by  distinctly 
appealing  to  or  explaining  those  impressions,  quite  another.  *'  The  most 
fluent  talkers  or  most  plausible  reasoners  are  not  always  the  justest 
thinkers.''  One  of  Hazlitt's  illustrations  is  the  peasant  who  is  able  to 
foretel  rain  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  because  (time  out  of 
mind)  he  has  seen  that  appearance  followed  by  that  consequence ;  and 
shall  a  pedant,  it  is  asked,  catechise  him  out  of  a  conviction  which  he 
has  found  true  in  innumerable  instances,  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  composition  of  the  elements,  or  cannot  put  his  notions  into  a  logical 
shape  p  The  essayist  maintains  that  in  what  ''  comes  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men"  there  is  less  of  uncertainty  and  presumption 
than  in  the  vexed  questions  of  world-wide  controversy;  and  that  here,  w 
the  little  world  of  our  own  knowledge  and  experience,  we  can  hardly  do 
better  than  attend  to  the  "  still,  small  voice"  of  our  own  hearts  and 
feelings,  instead  of  being  browbeaten  by  the  effrontery,  or  puzzled  hy 
the  sneers  and  cavils  of  pedants  and  sophists,  of  whatever  school  or  de- 
scription.J 

A  Saturday  Reviewer  objects  to  the  "  arbitrary  principles"  on  whiwi 
writers  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  school  (of  logic)  endeavour  to  confine 
reasoning,  on  various  subjects,  within  the  circle  of  those  abstract  aigQ" 
ments  which  exhaust,  not  the  matter  itself,  but  their  knowledge  of  it 
At  the  present  day,  for  instance,  as  he  points  out,  it  is  perpetually  dinned 
into  one's  ears  that  there  is  "  no  logical  standing-ground"  between  somd 
pinnacle  of  supposed  wisdom  or  ordbodoxy,  and  some  abyss  of  absurdity 
or  dbsent     "  Despotism  or  Universal  Suffrage,  Suppression  of  all  douhts 

*  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vL  f  Froude,  Histoiy  of  Eng^d,  i  155. 

%  Hazlitt's  Essay  on  Prejudice. 
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or  UniTersal  Scepticisni,  Romanism  or  Atheism,  Anglicanbm  or  Atheism, 
Verbal  lospiration  or  Atheism,  are  the  alternatives  of  those  who  wilfully 
close  their  eyes  to  all  but  a  few  abstract  ideas,  and  wish  others  to  do  the 
like.  Usually,  such  arguments,  however  unimpeachable  hypothetically, 
are  the  refuges  and  strongholds  of  ignorance,  and  are  best  answered  by 
declining  to  follow  suit  in  self-mutilation."  The  foxes  in  the  fable,  we 
are  pertinently  reminded,  listened  respectfully  to  their  adviser's  disserta- 
tion on  the  advantages  of  bavin?  no  tail,  but  they  laughed  at  his  pro- 
posal that  they  sh6uld  cut  off  theirs.** 

Again,  in  a  review  of  Professor  Hansel's  Barapton  Lectures,!  the 
inquiry  occurs,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  a  regulative  truth  and 
a  delusion  ?  Not  by  the  intellect,  because  it  is  met  by  contradictions  in 
both,  though  in  the  falsehood  at  an  earlier  stage.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is 
suggested,  by  the  moral  nature — by  the  feeling  in  the  soul  of  a  deep 
and  cogent  need  ?  "  Let  Philosophy  say  what  she  will,  the  fact  remains 
unshaken,"  is  Mr.  Mansel's  own  assertion. 

A  practical  application  of  the  subject  occurs  in  an  exposition  of  the 
almost  no  effect  at  all  produced  by  the  Christian  missionary  by  preaching 
to  Hindoos  that  Hindooism  is  sanguinary,  tyrannical,  capricious,  absurd, 
obscene,  and  inconsistent  with  any  reasonably  benevolent  economy  of  the 
earth  and  man.  "It  may  be  so  ;  but  how  is  the  Hindoo  touched  by  it, 
if  his  creed  is  true,  and  his  gods  are  really  what  he  takes  them  to  be  ? 
The  cogency  of  the  objection  will  be  understood  by  every  one  who  has 
any  idea  what  an  ancient  superstition  is  when  it  is  so  firmly  enthroned 
as  not  to  feel  itself  accountable  either  to  science  or  to  the  moral 
sense."! 

Hume  enforces  his  celebrated  argument  that  all  our  reasonings  con- 
cerning causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  nothing  but  custom,  and  that 
belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  active  part  of  our 
-natures,  by  appealing  to  any  ^reader's  experience,  which,  says  Hume, 
^  will  su£Bciently  convince  him,  that  although  he  finds  no  error  in  my 
arguments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe  and  think  and  reason  as 
usual," — so  that  "  he  may  safely  conclude  that  his  reasoning  and  belief 
is  some  sensation  or  peculiar  manner  of  conception,  which  'tis  impossible 
for  mere  ideas  and  reflection  to  destroy ."§ 

Locke  alleges  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  him  doubt  whether 
syllogism  be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  the  fact  that  scholastic  forms  of  disputation  are  not  less  liable  than 
the  plainer  sort  to  very  egregious  fallacies.  They  entangle,  not  inslruct, 
the  mind.  Whence  it  results,  on  his  showing,  that  men,  even  when  they 
are  *<  baffled  and  silenced  in  this  scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never 
convinced,  and  so  brought  over  to  the  conquering  side :  they  perhaps 

*  Saturday  Eeview,  No.  295.  Art.  ^'Hamilton's  Logic" 

t  Ibid.,  No.  197. 

:(:  fience  it  would  seem  there  is  more  plausibility  than  is  usually  supposed  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  make  instruction  in  morals  the  first  step  in 
the  evangelisation  of  India.  "  The  scheme  has  been  suspected  as  smacking  of 
the  spiritual  coldness  of  the  last  century,  but  the  deeper  insight  we  get  into  the 
religions  of  the  East,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  the  first  tMng  is  to 
elevate  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people  to  their  rightful  ascendancy,"  dbc. — 
Christianity  in  India  and  China  (Ibid.,  vi.  224). 

S  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  part  iv.  sect.  1. 
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acknowledge  thmr  adTenary  to  be  the  more  skilfiil  dbpntant^  but  rat 
nevertheless  persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side."*  Non  penuadAu 
eOamsi  persuaseris. 

Moliere's  Sganarelle  (that  is  to  say,  one  of  his  many  Sganardles— the 
Leporello  one)  owns  himself  fairly  nonplos'd  by  the  sophisms  of  tlie 
Don,  hb  master,  but  entirely  unconvinced  by  them.  **  Qn'as-tu  a  din 
la-dessus?"  asks  Don  Juan.  And  his  man  can  only  reply,  *'Ma  foi,j'ai 
k  dire.  .  .  .  Je  ne  sais  que  dire ;  car  tous  toumes  lea  cboses  dW 
maniere,  qull  semble  que  vous  avez  raison;  et  cependant  il  est  vnuqoe 
▼ous  ne  I'avez  pas.  J'avais  les  plus  belles  pensto  du  monde^  et  tos 
discours  m'ont  brouilU  tout  cela.  Lidssez  fiiire;  une  autre  kis,  je 
mettrai  mes  ndsonnements  par  ^crit,  pour  disputer  avec  yous."t  It  is 
in  discussing  the  art  of  an  artful  counsel,  in  hb  way  of  putting  his  cue 
before  a  jury,  that  Dr.  Boyd,  considering  it  to  be  highly  undesirable  that 
a  plausible  fellow  should  be  able  to  explain  away  some  Tery  doohtfiil 
conduct  of  hb  own,  and  by  skilful  putting  of  things  should  be  aUe  to 
make  it  seem  even  to  the  least  discerning  that  he  b  the  most  imiooent 
and  injured  of  men,  declares  it  to  be  ''provoking,  too,  when  you  feel  at 
once  that  hb  defence  is  a  mere  intellectual  juggle,  and  yet,  with  all  yoar 
logic,  when  you  cannot,  just  on  the  instant,  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  put  the 
thing  in  the  light  of  truth.''^  Well,  if  not  wisely,  exclaims  poorGeoige 
Dandin,  aside,  ''  J'enrage  de  bon  coeur  d'avoir  tort,  lorsqne  j'ld  rBison.'*§ 
It  is  hard  to  be  put  in  the  wrong,  when  you  are  so  consciously  m  the 
right. 

A  man  may,  as  Hazlitt  says,  be  dexterous  and  able  in  expluning  the 
grounds  of  his  opinions,  and  yet  may  be  a  mere  sophbt,  beoftuse  he  sees 
only  one  half  of  a  subject.  Another,  it  b  added,  may  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  a  question,  nothing  relating  to  it  may  be  lost  upon  him,  sod 
yet  he  may  be  able  to  give  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  afieets 
him,  or  to  drag  hb  reasons  from  their  silent  lurking-places.  The  last 
*'  will  be  a  wise  man,  though  neither  a  logician  nor  rhetoridan."|l  A 
man  with  what  b  called  a  logical  turn  of  nund,  says  Mr.  Antwmy 
Trollope,  may  prove  anything  or  dbprove  anything ;  but  he  never  ooQ- 
vinces  anybody.  In  any  matter  that  b  near  the  heart,  one  b  convinced 
by  the  tenor  of  one's  own  thoughts  as  one  goes  on  living,  not  by  the 
arguments  of  a  logician,  or  even  by  the  eloquence  of  an  orator.  "  Talken 
are  apt  to  think  that  if  their  listener  cannot  answer  them  they  are  boond 
to  give  way ;  but  non-talkers  generally  take  a  very  different  view  of  the 

subject.''^ 

Elia  says  of  hb  cousin  Bridget — ^by  which  Charles  Lamb  may  be 
understood  to  say  of  his  sister  Mary — that  it  had  been  her  lot,  d^er, 
perhaps,  than  he  could  have  wished,  to  have  for  her  associates  and  his, 
free-thinkers — Pleaders  and  disciples,  of  novel  philosophies  and  systems. 
But  she  neither  wrangled  with,  nor  accepted,  their  opinions,  he  adds. 
^*  That  which  was  good  and  venerable  to  her  when  a  child,  retains  its 

^  Locke,  Essay  ooooeming  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  zviL 
Le  F^stin  de  Pierre,  Acte  I.  Sc  2. 
A  K.  H.  B^  Concerning  the  Art  of  Putting  Things. 
Moli^  George  I>uidin,  Acte  L  Sc  7. 
HazUtfs  Essay  on  Genius  and  Common  Sense. 
Oriey  Fann,  voL  ii  oh.  xrix. 
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authority  over  her  mind  still.  She  never  juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her 
understanding."*  Rousseau  himself,  with  all  his  free-thinking,  professes 
to  have  had  his  trials  when  living  among  a  set  of  phihsophes  modemeSf 
who,  says  he,  *'  au  lieu  de  lever  raes  doutes  et  de  fixer  mes  irresolutions, 
avaient  ^hranl6  toutes  les  certitudes  que  je  croyais  avoir  sur  des  points 
qu'il  m'importait  le  plus  de  connaitre."  Often  enough,  by  his  own 
account,  was  Jean  Jacques  feeble  and  failing  in  his  replies  to  them,  from 
sheer  hatred  of  argument,  and  from  confessed  lack  of  strength  and  skill  to 
answer  them  aright.  "  lis  ne  m* avaient  pas  persuade,  mais  ils  m'avaient 
inqu]^t6.  Leurs  arguments  m'avaient  ^branl6  sans  m'avoir  jamais  con- 
vaincu ;  je  rCy  trouvais  point  de  bonne  reponse^  maisje  sentais  quHly  en 
devaie  avoir.  Je  m'accusais  moins  d'erreur  que  d'ineptie,  et  mon  ccsur 
leur  repondait  mieux  que  ma  nu8on."'|'  In  his  old  age  he  cherished  a 
habit  of  repose,  of  restful  affiance  on  the  foundation  of  a  few  great  prin- 
ciples, and  refused  to  be  disquieted  by  des  arguties  et  des  subtilites  meta" 
physiques.  Not  that  he  would  have  gone  along  with  a  Dr.  Beattie  com- 
plimenting a  Sir  William  Forbes  on  his  resolute  neglect  of  the  modern 

ihilosophical  sceptics,  as  doing  equal  honour  to  his  understanding  and  to 
-lis  heart.  But  Jean  Jacques  would  have  cordially  agreed  with  the  ortho- 
dox essayist  on  Truth,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  false  principle,  subversive 
of  all  true  science,  and  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  suppose 
that  everything  may  be  made  matter  of  dispute.  To  confute  without  con- 
vincing, Beattie  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  common  case,  and  indeed  a  very  easy 
matter  :  ''  in  all  conviction  (at  least  in  all  moral  and  religious  conviction) 
the  heart  is  engaged,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  and  the  under- 
standing may  be  satisfied,  or  at  least  confounded,  with  a  doctrine,  from 
which  the  heart  recoils  with  the  strongest  aversion.  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  logician  ;  but  this  is,  I  hope,  the  language  of  an  honest 
man,  who  considers  all  science  as  frivolous  which  does  not  make  men 
wiser  and  better ;  and  to  puzzle  with  words,  without  producing  conviction 
(which  is  all  that  our  metaphysical  sceptics  have  been  able  to  do),  can 
never  promote  either  the  wisdom  or  the  happiness  of  mankind.*'^  It  was 
Beattie's  own  ambition  as  a  metaphysical  philosopher,  or  critic,  to  show, 
that  all  genuine  reasoning  ultimately  terminates  in  certain  principles, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve,  and  as  impossible  to  prove;  that 
therefore  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  to  us  is  common  sense,  or  that 
instinctive  conviction  into  which  all  true  reasoning  resolves  itself;  and 
that,  therefore,  what  contradicts  common  sense  is  in  itself  absurd,  how- 
ever subtle  the  arguments  which  support  it;  for  such  is  the  ambiguity  and 
insufficiency  of  language,  that  it  is  easy  to  argue  on  either  side  of  any 
question  with  acuteness  sufficient  to  confound  one  who  is  not  expert  in 
the  art  of  reasoning. 

That  is  an  instructive  story  which  is  told  of  George  Stephenson 
arguing  a  scientific  point  once  with  a  fluent  talker  who  knew  very  little 
about  the  matter :  how  Stephenson,  great  as  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  sound  as  was  hb  opinion,  was  thoroughly  reduced  to  silence 
-—from  his  defective  command  of  language  or  argument.     He  had  a  good 

case,  as  Dr.  Boyd  puts  it,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  it.     Sir 

*  Essays  of  Elia :  Mackory  End.  f  Rousseau,  Les  Reveries,  iii. 

X  Dr.  Beattie's  Letters,  To  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Sept.  8, 1766. 
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William  Follett  was  staying  at  the  ooantrj-house  where  this  ooeoned, 
and  saw  that  Stephenson  was  right,  and,  being  impatient  of  the  triamph 
of  the  fluent  talker,  he  took  Stephenson  aside,  and  got  him  to  coach  him, 
Sir  William,  well  up  in  the  fiiLCts  of  the  case.  '*  Next  day  the  great 
advocate  led  the  conversation  once  more  to  the  disputed  qnestioD ;  and 
now  Stephenson's  knowledge  and  FoUett's  logic  combined  smashed  thfr 
fluent  talker  of  yesterday  to  atoms."* 

Another  great  George — not  Stephenson,  but  Guelph — g^reat  firnrgr .^ 

our  King,  third  of  the  name,  is  thus  honourably  characterised  by  Si^^^ 
Archibald  Alison.  ''He  could  not  be  said  to  have  an  acute  mind;  an^^^^ 
yet  the  native  strength  of  his  intellect  enabled  him  to  detect  at  once  an^  ^ 
sophistry  which  interfered  with  the  just  sense  he  always  entertained  of  hi^^^ 
public  or  religious  duties.*'  '*  Come,  come,  Mr.  Dundas,  let  us  har^<^^^ 
none  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics, "f  was  the  royal  rebuff  when  tl^a^  ^ 
Minister  essayed  to  convince  his  Master  that  the  coronation  oath  was  n^^  ^ 
absolutely  and  eternally  incompatible  with  the  Catholic  claims.     As  g 

collateral  or  counterpart  illustration  from  Sir  Archibald,  take  his  acooar-_ 
of  the  reception  in  Spain  of  the  new  constitution  (1812) :  how  in 

the  partisans  of  the  new  regime  sought  to  persuade  the  rural  popu         

tion  that  the  constitution  was  but  a  return  to  the  old  usi^es  of  *=-, — -h^ 
monarchy,  cleared  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  ages :  ^'  The  go^^ood 
sense  of  the  country  inhabitants  revolted  at  the  idea  that  the  Ring  of 

Spain  of  old  had  been  merely  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  popolao 
But  how  could  rustic  instinct  refute  categorically  the  propositions  of  ^ 
controversialists,  with  a  mass  of  authorities  to  quote,  and  a  power  of  syl 
gistic  skill. 

No  one  acquainted  with  human  nature,  or  the  vital  processes  of  hn 

thought,  observes  a  reviewer  of  Mill  on  Liberty,  will  expect  that  peo pie 

at  large  will  surrender  at  once  to  a  clever  argument  which  they  can^^M[iot 
answer,  or  to  a  commanding  and  compact  system  which  is  beyond  tfas^^eir 

mental  grasp,  and  defies  their  resources  to  overthrow.     He  even  thii ib 

it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  revolutionary  argument  was  e  •^tr 
put  forth,  on  the  complicated  subjects  of  moral  interest,  of  such  streng-  — "th, 
completeness,  and  cogency  as  that  it  ought  at  once  to  have  command^Med 
general  assent.  When  new  arguments,  he  goes  on  to  say,  challen^  g« 
assent,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  though  perhaps  with  bat  a  vag^  t© 
consciousness  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  remembers  the  history^  of 
opinion,  and  is  not  unwisely  suspicious  of  quick  assent.  *^  The  battle 
opinion  in  the  world  is  not  like  that  in  the  schools :  here,  if  an  argum^^nt 
is  not  answered,  it  claims  the  victory  in  the  debate ;  there,  pc^le  w-s 
for  the  long  run ;  they  know  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  an  ) 
ment  is  not  at  hand,  that  it  does  not  exist :  they  know  that  the  di^pot 
may  be  wrong,  though  he  has  all  the  advantage  of  present  ability,  lu- ' 
though  the  aspect  and  balance  of  argument  may  be  now  entirdy  in  "9 
favour :  they  know  that  unless  men  are  to  be  ever  learners  and  ne^ 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  unless  they  are  to  be  the  sporfe     of 

every  wind  of  doctrine,  they  must  not  change  to  e^ery  temporary  var ' 

tion  in  the  intellectual  power  of  different  advocates:  they  know  that  h 

*  A.  EL  H.  B.'8  Autumn  Holidays,  ch.  v. 

f  History  of  Europe,  ch.  bdv.  %  Ibid.,  ch.  Izv. 
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absurd  to  give  up  their  assent  to  the  first  thing  which  they  cannot 
answer,  though  it  is  very  reasonable,  and  incumbent  on  them,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  is  something  which  they  have  not  an  answer  for."* 

Mr.  Froude,  once  and  again  in  his  History,  is  prompt  to  ascribe  to 
religious  men,  whatever  their  creed,  and  however  limited  their  intel- 
lectual power,  a  prophetic  faculty  of  insight  into  the  true  bearings  of 
outward  things — an  insight  which  puts  to  shame  the  sagacity  of  states- 
men, and  claims  for  the  sons  of  God,  and  only  for  them,  the  wisdom  even 
of  the  world.  A  truer  political  prophet,  he  contends,  than  Wolsey,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  found  in  the  most  ignorant  of  those  poor  men, 
for  whom  his  police  were  searching  in  the  purlieus  of  London,  who  were 
''  risking  death  and  torture  in  disseminating  the  pernicious  volumes  of 
the  English  Testament."f  And  here  one  might  take  up  Chaucer's 
strain,  and  admiringly  ask, 

Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 
That  such  a  lewde  mannes  wit  schal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  keep  of  lemede  men  ?J 

There  is  much  that  b  suggestive  in  the  instinctive  decision  with  which 
Hilda,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  ''  Transformation,"  resists  the  reasonings  and 
repels  the  influence  of  the  more  intellectually  gifted  Miriam.  *'  Do  not 
bewilder  me  thus,  Miriam  !'*  the  purer,  simpler-minded  girl  implores  her 
friend;  and  she  declares  her  resolve  to  avoid  the  other  henceforth, 
because  Miriam's  powerful  magnetism  is  becoming  too  much  for  her; 
and  the  pure,  white  atmosphere  in  which  Hilda  tries  to  discern  what 
things  are  good  and  true,  is  becoming  discoloured.  §  So  at  a  later 
period,  when  Kenyon  plays  the  casuist  on  the  subject  of  the  joint  guilt 
of  Miriam  and  Donatello,  and  proposes  the  rendering,  in  their  case,  of 
some  such  verdict  as  this,  'V Worthy  of  death,  but  not  unworthy  of 
love,*'—"  Never !"  answers  Hilda,  looking  at  the  matter  through  the 
cbar  crystal  medium  of  her  own  integrity.  There  is,  she  believes,  only 
one  right  and  one  wrong ;  and  she  does  not  understand — "  and  may  God 
keep  me  from  ever  understanding,"  she  adds,  "  how  two  things  so  totally 
unlike  can  be  taken  for  one  another ;  nor  how  two  mortal  foes,  as  Right 
and  Wrong  surely  are,  can  work  together  in  the  same  deed.  This  is  my 
&ith,  and  I  should  be  led  astray,  if  yoU  could  persuade  me  to  give  it 
up."||  Donatello  himself,  on  one  occasion,  has  to  parry  Miriam's  supe- 
rior logic,  with  a  deprecatory  "  we  will  not  argue  the  point  again.  I 
have  no  head  for  argument,  but  only  a  sense,  an  impulse,  an  instinct,  I 
believe,  which  sometimes  leads  me  right."^  Take,  again,  Dr.  Holmes's 
Helen,  when  startled  by  the  fearful  Sadduceeisms  of  Mr.  Bernard,  which 
make  her  look  troubled  at  first,  and  then  thoughtful.  *'  She  did  not  feel 
able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  he  raised,  but  she  met  them  with  that 
fidth  which  is  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  women — which 
makes  them  weak  in  the  hands  of  man,  but  strong  in  the  presence  of  the 


*  From  an  examination  of  Mill  on  Liberty,  in  a  defunct  quarterly  review. 
t  Cf.  Froude,  vol  i.  pp.  118, 291. 

i  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  §  Transformation,  ch.  xxiiL 

O  Ibid.,  ch.  zlii.  ^  Bnd.,  cb.  xlviL 
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ieen."*    One  remembers  Cofrper^s  companion  pictures  of  rimpk  eot- 
er  and  brilliant  Frenchman — 

He,  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

3r  she  belongs  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  controversial  fidd, 
dull  unlettered  small,"  whom  nevertheless  '*  ye  great"  may  envy. 

To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is — a  cap  and  bells  for  fools : 
The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  above. 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  love.f 

Nequeunt  monstrare,   et  sentiunt  tantum^ — ^to  apply  a  phrase  fin)^^r)m 
Juvenal. 

The  life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  had  been  1 
pervaded  by  doctrinal  speculation  than  by  practical  certainty — the  ( 
tainty  he  had  acquired  from  his  own  wants  and  experience,  and  study 
holy  writ.  But  in  Gotha  he  came  to  be  confronted  by  philosophers  i 
phiiosophes,  who  pressed  him  hard  with  their  historical  knowledge 
scientinc  methods.  Emerson  says  the  cure  for  false  theologv  is  motl 
wit.  Forget  your  books  and  traditions,  and  obey  your  moral  perceptio 
at  this  hour4  Even  if  Perthes  could  have  found  it  in  him  to  elect  -  so 
heterodox  an  adviser,  he  would  have  been  perplexed  to  apply  the  can^  ^^on 
in  appealing  to  the  Gt>tha  rationalists.  He  could  not,  says  lus  biography  ^^er, 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  need  or  to  the  inward  experience,  for  these  men  lL«^E=iad 
never  known  them.  "  Perthes,  sure  of  the  truth  of  his  cause,  but  n^E=iot 
always  able  to  refute  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  was  oflten  irritated  a  .^-^nd 
impatient.'*§  J^enrage  de  hon  cceur  cTavoir  tort,  lorsque  fai  raisc^^^ion. 
But  how  true  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  remark  that  the  Gospel  has  hui  "^m 
the  stay  of  countless  millions  who  never  framed  a  syllogism.  And  tl^  lAt 
incomparably  few  among  the  multitudes  who,  before  and  since  Grotii^^*^ 
have  lived  in  the  peace,  and  died  in  the  consolations,  of  our  faith,  ^^^^re 
those  whose  convictions  have  been  derived  from  the  study  of  works  li  —  ^e 
his.|| 

In  some  discussions,  as' Mr.  Henry  Taylor  observes,  a  wise  man  w — -^ 
be  silenced  by  argumentation,  only  because  he  knows  that  the  questi^^^o 
should  be  determined  by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach     '^>f 
argumentative  exhibition.     And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  quer^- 
tions,  arguments  are  not,  he  maintains,  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  jud^^- 
ment  as  first  in  command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  btm^ 
pioneers  ;   the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  tln^ 
services  they  can  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it  should  come  ^<^ 
its  own  conclusions  upon  its  own  free  survey.^     There  are  cases,  ao- 
cording  to  Bolingbroke,  where  reason,  freed  from  constraint,  or  roused 

♦  Elsie  Venner,  ch.  xxvi.  f  Cowper:  Truth. 

t  Conduct  of  Life,  essay  on  Worship.  §  Life  of  Perthes,  ch.  xxix. 

li  Ecclesiastical  Essays:  on  Richard  Baxter. 

^  '^  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  with  g^at  powers  of  argumentation  abun- 
dantly indulged,  who  could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In  our  coorU 
of  law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity,  and  intellec- 
tual power  flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said  to  have  been  disbarred."— 
Notes  from  Life,  Essay  IV.,  Of  Wisdom. 
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by  necessity,  acts  in  some  sort  the  part  of  instinct.  We  are  impelled  by 
one,  before  we  have  time  to  form  an  opinion;  we  are  often  determined  by 
the  other  against  our  opinion ;  that  is,  before  we  can  be  said  properly  to 
have  chang^  it.* 

The  Saturday  Reviewer  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discus- 
sions remarked,  that  after  reading  page  after  page  of  inexorable  logic,  it 
was  mortifying  to  find  that  the  book  contained  "  much  from  which  we 
dissent,  and  from  which  we  feel  that  we  are  right  in  dissenting,  though 
we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  we  can  no  more  refute  the  arguments  than 
agree  with  the  conclusions.  We  constantly  feel  that  there  is  a  flaw 
somewhere,  but  that  the  discussion  is  managed  with  such  skill  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  detect  it."t 

Take  note  again  of  the  Biographical  Historian  of  Philosophy,  ob- 
servant of  the  mathematical  rigour  with  which  Spinoza  develops  his 
method;  following  him  step  by  step,  dragged  on  by  his  irresistible  logic; 
and  yet  owning  the  final  impression  left  on  the  mind  to  be,  that  the 
system  has  a  logical  but  not  a  vital  truth.  We  shrink  back,  he  says, 
m>m  the  consequences  whither  it  so  irresistibly  leads  us ;  we  gaze  over 
the  abyss  to  the  edge  of  which  we  have  been  dragged,  and  seeing  nought 
bat  chaos  and  despair,  we  refuse  to  build  our  temple  there.  We  retrace 
onr  steps  with  hurried  earnestness,  to  see  if  no  false  route  has  been  taken. 
*^  Arrived  at  the  starting-point,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  see  no 
error — that  each  conclusion  is  but  the  development  of  antecedent  posi- 
tions ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  mind  refuses  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions. 

^'This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  inquirer:  he  sees  a  vast  chain  of 
reasoning  carried  on  with  the  strictest  rigour.  He  has  not  been  dazzled 
by  rhetoric  nor  confused  by  illustrations.  There  has  been  no  artful 
appeal  to  his  prejudices  or  passions ;  he  has  been  treated  as  a  reasoning 
being,  and  has  no  more  been  able  to  doubt  the  positions,  after  once 
assenting  to  the  definitions  and  axioms,  than  he  is  able  to  doubt  the 
positions  of  Euclid.  And  yet  we  again  say  that  the  conclusions  are  re- 
pugned, refused  ;  they  are  not  the  truth  the  inquirer  has  been  seeking; 
they  are  no  expressions  of  the  thousand-fold  life,  the  enigma  of  which  he 
has  been  endeavouring  to  solve.* 'j: 

*  *<  Examples  might  be  cited  of  men  embracing  truth  in  practice  before  they 
were  convinced  of  it  in  theory,**  &c.— Bolingbroke's  Political  Works:  A  Disserta- 
tion on  Parties,  Letter  lY. 

f  Saturday  Jieview,  viii.  48. 

X  G.  H.  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy:  Spinoza. 
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THE  ARLINGTONS : 

sketches  from  modern  life. 

By  a  Looker-on. 

PART    THE     fourth. 

L 

LOVB-MAKINa  AT  THB  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  appointed  day  arriyed ;  the  weather  was  propitious ;  every  one 
who  was  asked  came.  They  ^d  not  a]]  go  down  together,  hut  they  met 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  soon  paired  off  as  inclinations  prompted,  or 
Mrs.  Arlington  ordained.  The  Alhamhra  was  to  he  the  reudezroos ; 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  lady's  seemingly  impromptu  iuTitation  that 
they  would  all  dine  together  at  the  palace,  and  return  by  an  eyeniog 
train  to  tea  in  Eaton-square.  The  dinner  had,  of  course,  been  part  of 
Mrs.  Arlington's  plan ;  but  with  a  laudable  regard  to  economy,  she  pre- 
ferred asking  her  friends  on  the  spot,  so  that  they  might  not  expect  a 
very  handsome  or  expensive  dinner.  Mrs.  Arlington  always  had  her 
wits  about  her. 

Richard  Arlington  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  FitzHenry,  and  the  old 
colonel,  after  a  whispered  intimation  from  his  hostess,  asked  Mrs.  Gray 
if  she  would  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  of  his  escort.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
a  good-looking  woman  for  her  time  of  life ;  she  had  been  in  the  East 
Indies  in  her  youth,  and  could  speak  of  many  places,  if  not  persona, 
known  to  the  ancient  colonel,  so  they  very  soon  wandered  away,  and 
arranged  themselves  comfortably  in  oiie  of  the  galleries.  Captain  CoU 
ville  and  Eleanor  disappeared  together ;  Miss  FitzHenry  begged  Maria 
to  keep  by  her,  but  Richard,  determining  to  do  the  duty  expected  of  him, 
speedily  shook  Maria  off,  and  proceeded  to  the  grounds.  Major  Chap- 
man's friend,  the  rich  Mr.  Duff  Watson,  attached  himself  to  Letitia,  with 
whose  lively  conversation  he  seemed  much  pleased. 

Mrs.  Arlington,  Aurelia,  and  one  of  the  "  nonentities,"  a  young  man 
in  the  Colonial-office,  went  to  order  the  dinner ;  the  gentleman  <&d  not 
interfere  about  the  viands,  but  he  put  in  his  word  about  the  wines,  and 
proposed,  among  others,  sparkling  moselle  and  well-iced  champagne. 
He  knew  he  was  not  going  to  pay  for  anything,  therefore  he  could  afford 
to  have  his  liberal  ideas  carried  out. 

Eleanor  and  Captain  Colville  seated  themselves  under  a  shady  tree,  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  gardens.  She  was  most  becomingly  dressed,  and 
looked  very  pretty  that  day.  There  was  a  touching  softness  in  her  voice, 
and  a  subdued  light  in  her  eyes,  which  were  very  attractive,  and  Cap- 
tain Colville  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  admiration.  Nay,  there 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  which  told  of  more 
than  mere  admiration. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  time ;  Eleanor,  poor  g^rl,  forgetting  every 
thing  and  every  one  except  the  being  by  her  side.     At  length  he  toolc^ 
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the  hand  that  was  lying  carelessly  on  her  lap,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  softest  of  tones  : 

*'  Eleanor!  You  do  not  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me  !  Tell  me— 
oould  you  care  for  me  ?** 

•*  Could  I  ?     Oh !  Captain  Colville  !"     She  almost  whispered; 

'*  Then  I  do  not  feel  alone,"  he  continued ;  and  he  launched  out  into 
a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  towards  her,  and  drew  from  her  the  con- 
fession of  her  feelings  for  him  It  was  a  moment  of  unalloyed  happiness 
to  Eleanor ;  she  felt  as  if  the  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  blue  heavens 
above,  were  all  redolent  of  bliss.  She  had  scarcely  realised  before  the 
depth  of  her  regard  for  him,  who  had  now  awoke  all  the  half  dormant,  or 
rather  half  suppressed,  sensibilities  of  her  soul. 

She  was  much  agitated,  he  was  calm ;  this  calmness,  however,  was  not 
ihe  placid  calmness  of  hope  and  happiness.  A  cloud  stole  over  his  brow,  and 
lu8  compressed  lips  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
Why  this  sudden  silence?  The  dark  shade  increased  until  it  spread 
over  his  whole  countenance.  He  rose  suddenly,  strode  backwards  and 
forwards  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  sat  down  again  by  Eleanor's  side. 

"  I  have  done  wrong,  dear  Eleanor,"  he  said.  *'  I  had  no  right  to  tell 
you  of  my  love,  to  ask  you  for  yours— when — when — I  know  that  I  cannot 
follow  up  this  confidence  by  a  proposal  of  marriage.'^ 

Eleanor  started;  but  she  did  not  utter  a  syllable. 

"  I  am  too  poor  to  marry,"  he  continued.  "  I  have  nothing  but  my 
pay,  and  that  would  not  give  bread  for  two  people ;  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  surrounded  with  comforts  and  luxuries  ;  you  could  not  en- 
dure all  the  privations  you  would  have  to  undergo — and  I  was  wrong  to 
have  spoken  to  you.     Forget  what  has  passed " 

**  Forget!"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  '*  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  but  not  to  do 
it  How  can  I  forget  ?  I  do  not  care  for  luxuries.  I  do  not  care  for 
money — I ' ' 

*'  So  you  think  now^  but  when  all  the  misery  of  want  came  upon  you, 
then  would  come  the  tug  of  war."  « 

*'  fiut  papa  would  surely  help.  He  g^ves  handsome  allowances  to  my 
brothers ;  his  daughters  have  as  much  claim  upon  him  as  they  have." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  would  give  you  ?" 

'^  I  don't  at  all  know.  But  mamma  says  that  papa  will  leave  each  of 
us  about  six  thousand  pounds." 

Eleanor  thought  the  mention  of  this  sum  would  settle  matters,  and  do 
away  with  all  objections  on  the  score  of  money.  She  was  disappointed 
when  he  replied : 

".  Six  thousand  pounds !  Why  at  five  per  cent,  that  would  only  give 
us  three  hundred  a  year.  And  you  see,  my  dear  girl,  I— I  have  debts 
to  pay.  Ah  1  money  is  the  great  trouble  of  life — it  interferes  with  all 
one's  wishes,  but  there  is  no  getting  on  without  it!" 

Poor  Eleanor  looked  very  crestfallen,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Captain  Colville  was  sorry  for  her  since  she  cared  so  much  for  him, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  only  good  natured  to  comfort  her  a  little,  so 
he  smd: 

<*  Well,  cheer  up,  dear  Eleanor,  there  may  be  a  good  time  coming- 
something  may,  perhaps,  turn  up ;  when  my  grandfather  dies,  and  he  is 
an  old  man  now,  he  may  leave  me  some  money." 
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He  kissed  her  hand,  or  rather  her  lilac  glove,  and,  when  she  rose  to 
go,  he  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kept  it  there  until  they  were 
close  to  the  haunts  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Then  he  removed  his 
arm  from  her  waist,  and,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  they  returned  to 
the  interior  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Women,  at  least  some  of  them,  are  strangely  constituted ;  Eleanor, 
though  Captain  Colville  had  just  told  her  he  could  not  marry  her,  felt 
very  happy  ;  he  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  that,  she  fancied,  was 
a  guarantee  that  he  would  marry  no  one  else. 

^*  Yes,**  she  said  to  herself,  **  there  is  a  good  time  coming." 

Among  the  first  persons  they  saw  on  re-entering  the  building  were 
Richard  and  Miss  FitzHenry.  They  had  returned  from  their  stroll  in 
the  grounds,  and  Richard  was  manfully  doing  what  he  conceived  was 
his  duty — the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his  mother — he  was  paying 
exaggerated  compliments  to  the  heiress,  which  she  was  swallowing  some- 
what greedily. 

There  is  a  theory  about  the  duality  of  the  soul,  and,  certes,  in  Richard's 
mind  there  were  running  an  upper  and  an  under  current.  The  upper 
current  murmured : 

^<  What  a  stupid,  tiresome  creature — with  a  low  brow,  eyes  as  dull  as 
ill-cut  beads,  no  conversation,  no  intelligence,  as  heavy  in  hand  as 
lead!" 

But  the  under-current  broke  out,  as  it  were,  with  a  rippling  sound, 
into — 

*<  She  has  money,  and  you  want  it;  she  is  good  natured,  and  will  give  < 
up  everything  to  you;  you  have  but  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit.  Will  you,  ^ 
or  will  you  not  ?" 

The  under-current  was  becoming  the  strongest ;  prudence  was  almost^fl 
outweighing  inclination,  when,  lo !  his  evil  genius  appeared  suddenly*^ 
before  him  1 

Mrs.  Larpent  issued  forth  from  the  French  court,  accompanied  by  hexs^ 
convenient  friend,  Miss  Sarah  Grantley ! 

Richard  was  utterly  dismayed — he  was  petrified.  What  had  brought'  ^ 
ihem  to  the  Crystal  Palace  that  day?  He  had  avoided  telling  Mrs.  •^ 
Larpent  that  he  was  going  to  Norwood  ;  was  her  presence  there  acciden^^  ^ 
or  design  ? 

There,  however,  she  was,  and,  with  her  usual  quiet  effrontery,  sh^^ 
marched  up  to  him,  and  accosted  him  in  a  familiar  manner  with — 

''How  do  do?  Are  your  mamma  and  sisters  here  to-day?  I  hav^" 
not  seen  any  of  them  ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  a  creature  I  know,  there  ^^ 
fore  I  am  the  more  glad  to  meet  you,  Richard." 

She  stared  at  Miss  FitzHenry,  as  if  utterly  ignoring  who  she  wat^^ 
The  young  lady  coloured,  and  seemed  much  embarrassed  ;  Mrs.  Larpenl^V 
and  her  convenient  companion.  Miss  Grantley,  had  planted  themselvc^^ 
just  before  Richard,  and  seemed  determined  to  keep  their  ground.  J^^^ 
that  moment,  so  awkward  for  Miss  FitzHenry,  Captain  Colville  tamm^* 
Eleanor  hove  in  sight  in  the  distance,  and  Mrs.  Gray,  with  the  old  En,  ^^ 
Indiaicolonel,  descended  from  the  gallery  stairs  close  by.  Captain  Cc^^' 
ville's  quick  eye  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  comprehended  the  wcetm.  ^* 
Miss  FitzHenry,  slightly  bowing  her  head  to  Richard  Arlington,  dtat^^fd 
across  the  walk  towards  her  chaperone,  and  joined  her.     Richard  mad^  ^ 
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moTement  as  if  to  follow  her,  but  Mrs.  Larpent  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  detained  him.  Presently  Mrs.  Gray,  her  young  charge,  and  the 
colonel  swept  past  them,  and  Richard  was  carried  off  in  another  direction 
by  his  Circe. 

Very  shortly  after,  Eleanor  and  Captain  Colville  came  up  to  the  dis- 
comforted Miss  FitzHenry,  whose  face  could  not  conceal  her  morti6ca- 
tion  and  annoyance;  and  the  gallant  captain  placed  himself  by  her  side, 
and  began  trying  his  best  to  amuse  her.  Eleanor  felt  quite  pleased  at 
his  good  nature,  and  thanked  him  in  her  heart  for  covering,  as  far  as 
possible,  her  brother's  delinquencies.  Miss  FitzHenry  soon  recovered  her 
equanimity,  and  Richard  would  not  have  been  much  flattered  had  he 
known  how  little  she  seemed  to  miss  him. 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  dinner  was  approaching,  and  Mrs.  Larpent 
plainly  told  Richard  that  she  would  like  to  join  their  party.  He  hesi- 
tated, for  he  well  knew  his  mother  and  sisters  would  not  permit  this 
addition  to  their  number.  But  the  lady  insisted  on  his  going  to  find 
Mrs.  Arlington,  and  making  the  proposal  to  her.  He  went,  therefore, 
but  returned  like  a  dog  in  disgrace,  with  its  tail  between  its  hind  legs, 
and,  with  many  apologies  from  himself,  informed  the  lady  that  their  table 
was  full,  and  his  mother  had  no  room  for  more. 

He  was  obliged  to  escort  the  angry  lady  and  her  friend  to  the  railway 
train,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
occupied  by  the  old  colonel,  Captain  Colville  sitting  between  Eleanor  and 
Miss  FitzHenry,  and  dividing  his  attention  between  them,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  vacant  seat  by  Maria,  who  turned  her  back  upon  him 
while  she  chatted  vigorously  with  the  young  gentleman  who  belonged  to 
the  Colonial-office. 

How  had  Mrs.  Larpent  found  out  that  the  Arlingtons  were  getting 
up  a  party  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  that  her  supposed  rival,  Miss  Fitz- 
Henry, was  to  make  one  of  it  P 

Simply  because  her  page  was  acquainted  with  one  of  the  men-servants 
at  Mrs.  Arlington's,  and  a  few  well-timed  douceurs  established  through 
them  a  system  of  espionage  on  Richard's  family,  and  on  himself  as  far  as 
he  had  to  do  with  them.  But  she  could  not  keep  quite  such  a  strict 
watch  over  him  as  she  wished,  because  he  was  not  a  great  deal  in 
Eaton-square,  and  frequently  dined  either  at  the  mess  or  at  his  club. 

''  I  am  quite  sure  Richara  Arlington  was  on  the  point  of  proposing  to 
that  girl  FitzHenry,"  she  said  to  her  companion.  Miss  Sarah  Grantley. 
"  His  mercenary  old  wretch  of  a  mother  must  have  extorted  a  promise 
from  him  to  do  so.  Poor  fellow  1  I  am  glad  we  were  in  time  to  saye 
him  from  committing  himself  so  egregiously." 

<<But  why  should  he  not  marry  that  Miss  FitzHenry?"  asked  the 
opaque  Miss  Sarah.  * 

*'  Because  they  are  not  at  all  suited  to  each  other,  my  dear ;  and  it  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  marry  a  person  you  don't  care  for,  and  can't  get  on 
with  at  all." 

**  But  it  must  be  a  very  nice  thing,  though,  to  be  married,  and  have 
one's  own  house,  and  one's  own  carriage,  and  order  one's  own  dinner.  If 
I  were  married,  I  would  have  lobster  patties,  and  meringues  filled  with 
ice,  and  cheese-straws  very  often — they  are  so  good  1" 

''  Well,  Sarah,  I  hope  you  may  get  a  husband  with  congenial  tastes 
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some  of  these  days.     I  advise  you  to  look  oot  for  an  aldarmaii;  yon 
would  be  sure  to  have  capital  dinners  then." 

Did  Mrs.  Larpent  wish  to  prevent  Richard's  marriage  on  aoooimt  of 
its  endangering  his  happiness?  Though  she  said  so,  the  tmth  was  not 
in  her ;  she  only  thought  of  retaining  him  as  her  slave.  She  wanted 
somebody  to  care  for  her;  somebody  to  whom  she  could  com|^ain  of  her 
husband  and  her  hard  fate ;  somebody — half  lover,  half  lacquey — who 
was  to  be  aux  petits  soins  with  her,  and  help  to  dispel  her  ennuL  To 
fulfil  these  noble  ends,  Richard's  real  good,  his  prospects  in  life,  were  to 
be  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The  young  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  hXHm 
under  the  influence  of  such  an  unprincipled  woman !  He  might  almost 
as  well  have  made  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One ! 


II. 

COBNELIA  AND  THE  BEV.  SEFmfUS  8EVERIN. 

Eleanor  had  not  been  able  to  keep  to  herself  the  result  of  her  t^te* 
a-tete  conversation  with  Captain  Colville  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  She  was  much  elated  at  the  confession  of  his  attachment  to  her, 
and  dwelt  more  upon  that  than  upon  what  he  had  said  abont  being  too 
poor  to  marry.  The  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Arlington  by 
Fanny,  who  was  her  caterer  of  news ;  and  finding  how  hopefiil  Eleanor 
was,  she,  too,  looked  hopefully  on  the  prospect  of  a  wedding  in  the 
family.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  to  Lady  Danby  that  one  of  her 
daughters  was  engaged,  and  received  that  lady's  congratulations  with 
great  complacency. 

Cornelia  also  gave  her  mother  to  understand  that  there  woold  pro- 
bably be  a  change  in  her  prospects  shortly;  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Severin  was 
expecting  to  get  a  curacy  in  the  country  with  a  larger  stipend,  and  less 
to  do  than  he  had  in  town. 

An  elderly,  or  rather  old  lady,  had  frequently  g^ne  for  a  little  time 
past  to  the  church  where  the  Rev.  Septimus  did  duty.  She  was  always 
there  when  he  preached,  and  seemed  very  attentive  to  his  sermons,  it 
was  evident  she  had  no  seat  of  her  own  in  the  church,  for  she  wandered 
about  from  pew  to  pew.  Cornelia  had  certainly  observed  her,  for  not- 
withstanding her  sanctity,  she  had  remarked  what  a  variety  of  bonnets 
the  lady  had.  The  old  lady  seemed  to  take  great'  pains  with  her  dressy 
and  her  costume  was  more  youthful  in  style  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  who  was  certainly  entering  the  shady  side  of  life. 

Cornelia,  though  she  had  observed  this  lady,  had  never  thoaght  of  in- 
quiring who  she  was  until  she  had  met  her  once  or  twice  in  Sioane-street, 
walking  with  Mr.  Severin.  On  these  occasions  the  Rev.  Septimw  had 
not  stopped,  as  usual,  to  speak  to  Cornelia,  but  had  merely  bowed  and 
passed  on.  Who  could  the  lady  be  ?  His  mother?  No,  she  remem- 
bered that  his  mother  was  dead.  Then  perhaps  an  aunt.  He  had  qMdctn 
to  her  of  an  aunt,  who  sent  him  every  Christmas  a  hamper  with  a  torkey 
and  some  sausages.  The  first  time  she  met  him  at  the  charity  school 
from  whidi  he  had  been  much  of  an  absentee  lately,  she  asked  him  if 
the  old  lady  in  question  was  his  aunt. 

^^Old  lady,  Miss  Cornelia !     She  is  not  so  very  old.     I  wonder  what 
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she  would  say  if  she  heard  you !  No,  she  is  not  my  aunt,  but  a  very 
good  friend.  There  is  a  living  in  her  gift,  and  she  has  kindly  promisea 
it  to  me  when  the  old  clergyman  who  now  has  it  is  removed  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  He  is  going  on  for  ninety,  therefore,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  will  be  gathered  soon.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is 
some  idea  of  my  being  his  curate.     Nothing  is  fixed  yet,  though.'* 

**  What  is  the  lady's  name  ?"  asked  Cornelia. 

^^  Spry — Mrs.  Spr}'.  She  is  a  widow,  and  has  a  good  fortune.  She 
is  very  charitable.  Last  Sunday,  when  there  was  a  collection  at  our 
church  to  add  to  the  funds  for  the  propagation  of  Protestantism  in 
Abyssinia,  as  you  know,  she  gave  a  sovereign ;  and  only  yesterday  she 
handed  me  six  sovereigns  for  the  poor  of  our  congregation.  Lord  Thomas 
Tarleton,  who  is  considered  so  munificent  to  the  poor,  and  such  a  patron 
of  all  charitable  and  Christian  societies,  never  puts  more  than  half  a 
sovereign  into  the  plate,  and  never  goes  beyond  one  pound  in  any  of  his 
subscriptions.  By-the-by,"  continued  the  reverend  gentleman,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  Mrs.  Spry  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  dozen  fine  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  ;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hem  them  and  mark  them  for 
me  ?  I  would  g^ve  them  to  one  of  the  school-girls  to  do,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  very  neat-handed,  and  I  know  that  i/ou  are,  dear  Miss 
Cornelia." 

Mr.  Septimus  Severin  might  have  added,  '^  I  should  have  to  pay  for 
their  being  hemmed  and  marked  at  the  school,  and  you  will  do  that  for 
nothing." 

Cornelia  of  course  accepted  the  commission  with  alacrity;  it  was 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  her  to  make  herself  useful  to  her  clerical 
friend. 

But  she  was  rather  inquisitive  about  the  "  old  lady,"  and  her  family, 
and  her  intentions.     She  asked : 

"  Has  Mrs.  Spry  any  daughters,  or  nieces,  or  .  •  .  young  ladies  living 
with  her?" 

*'  None,"  replied  the  Rev.  Septimus  Severin,  stroking  his  chin  with  a 
self-satisfied  air. 

"  And  if  you  get  the  living,  you  will  have  a  house,  won't  you,  and  be 
able  to  live  comfortably  ?" 

*'  I  should  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  then  you  will  be  marrying  one  of  those  country  girls  with  rosy 
cheeks,  milk-white  skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  light  blue  eyes." 

*'  No,  I  prefer  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  do  not  at  all  object  to  a 
brunette." 

Now,  Cornelia  was  decidedly  a  brunette,  and  she  had  dark  eyes  and 
dark  hair. 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

He  did  not  answer  her  mute  inquiry,  but  he  sud : 

'^  My  dear  Miss  Cornelia,  we  do  not  know  in  this  world  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Let  us  not  be  among  those  who  '  do  but  flatter  with 
their  lips,  and  dissemble  in  their  double  heart;  for  the  Lord  shall  root 
out  all  deceitful  lips.'  " 

What  did  these  quotations  mean  ?  Cornelia  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand them,  yet  she  thought  it  best  to  pretend  to  do  so ;  she  had  often 
pretended  to  understand  Mr.  Severin,  when  she  re&lly  had  scarcely  the 
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slightest  glimmering  of  his  meaning ;  so  she  accepted  this  day  the  speech 
of  which  she  could,  as  the  saying  is,  neither  make  head  nor  tail. 

"  Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Severin,"  she  replied,  "  you  are  always  right." 

The  curate  smiled  blandly. 

"  And  I  am  now  going  to  beg  of  you  to  look  strictly  afiter  our  schools 
and  our  poor,  dear  Miss  Cornelia,  for  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
country  to  see  about  this  rectory  or  curacy,  whichever  it  may  be.  We 
must  not  quite  neglect  mundane  interests,  although  we  are  privileged  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

*'  I  will  do  my  best,  Mr.  Severin  ;  and  when  do  you  think  you  will  re- 
turn to  .  .  .  .  to  us  ?" 

Cornelia  had  almost  said  to  me. 

''  That  I  cannot  say ;  the  length  of  my  absence  will  depend  upon  dN 
cumstances.  And  now,  adieu.  '  The  Lord  preserve  thy  going  out,  and 
thy  coming  in — for  evermore  !'  " 

Mr.  Septimus  Severin  pressed  Miss  Cornelia's  hand  most  warmly,  and 
kissed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  her  as  he  left  her. 

Cornelia  walked  home  as  if  treading  the  air,  her  steps  were  so  light 
and  buoyant.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  she 
looked  as  if  brimming  over  with  felicity.  She  hastened  to  her  bedroom 
to  think  alone  ;  but  Aurelia  shared  that  apartment  with  her,  and  as  she 
was  there,  Cornelia  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  words,  and  some  little 
jealousy  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  Aurelia,  who  had  no  *<  happy 
prospects"  before  her.  When  Aurelia  left  the  room,  Cornelia  took  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  and  began  writing  on  it,  ''  The  Reverend  Septimus 
Severin  and  Mrs.  Severin — Cornelia  Severin." 

'*  This  looks  very  nice !"  she  remarked  to  herself;  and  having  scrawled 
over  three  pages,  she  folded  up  the  sheet  of  paper  and  put  it  carefully 
away  in  a  private  drawer,  wherein  were  deposited  some  hymns  which  had 
been  copied  for  her  by  Mr.  Septimus  Severin,  and  some  riddles,  the  latter 
manufactured  by  himself.  He  modestly  did  not  expect  any  one  to  guess 
them,  for  he  put  the  solution  at  the  foot  of  each  riddle. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  "  the  Roman  emperor's"  lucubrations, 
which  could  not  be  accused  of  being  either  witty  or  amusing  : 

My  first  on  my  whole  may  prove  an  alloy. 
Indeed  my  whole's  comfort  may  tend  to  destroy. 

My  second  from  infancy  grows,  till  the  cold. 

Sombre  grave  shall  receive  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

My  whole  is,  for  some  folks,  a  pleasant  condition. 
But  for  others,  a  very  unhappy  position. 

The  first  means  mar^  the  second  age^  together  forming  marriage, 

^<  Oh  yes !"  murmured  Cornelia,  *'  he  has  been  long  thinking  of 
marriage.     Now  he  may  be  able  to  achieve  it." 

The  author  of  the  above  jeu  (Tesprit  left  his  London  flock  for  Berk- 
shire, but  did  not  write  on  his  arrival  at  his  destination  to  Cornelia,  as 
she  had  hoped  he  would  have  done.  She  comforted  herself,  however,  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  waiting  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
a  change  of  domicile  and  the  reception  of  a  wife,  which  could  not  be  done 
at  once. 

Another  change  also  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Captain  Colville'8 
regiment  was  removed  from  Aldershot  to  Portsmouth,  and  his  frequent 
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visits  to  town  had  to  be  discontinued.  This,  howerer,  was  not  so  much 
to  be  reg^tted,  as  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  grouse-shooting 
was  soon  to  begin,  and  every  one  was  flying  north,  south,  east,  west,  as 
if  to  avoid  a  pestilence.  Belgpravia  and  Tybumia  would  soon  look  like  a 
city  of  the  dead,  with  almost  all  the  window-shutters  closed ;  and  with  no 
parties,  evening  or  dinner,  going  on,  &inilies  would  not  appear  to  much 
advantage. 

A  note  from  Captain  Colville  to  Richard  Arlington  conveyed  an 
apology  for  his  not  having  called  in  f^ton-square,  as  he  had  hoped  and 
intended  to  have  done. 

Eleanor  would  have  gladly  gone  for  a  few  weeks  to  Southsea  or  Ryde, 
but  as  her  father's  property  was  situated  very  near  Weymouth,  and  ex- 
cellent sea-bathing  could  be  got  there,  there  was  no  excuse  for  seeking  it 
Anywhere  else. 

Miss  FitzHenry  and  Mrs.  Gray  came  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Arlington 
snd  her  daughters.  They  did  not  mention  Richard's  name,  but  other- 
'vise  they  were  very  polite  and  friendly  in  their  manners,  and  Mrs. 
Arlington  invited  them  to  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Arlington 
A.bbey,  Mr.  Arlington's  place,  near  the  coast,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  in- 
vitation was  conditionally  accepted,  if  they  were  not  too  long  detained  on 
m  little  tour  they  proposed  making  through  the  English  and  Scotch  lakes. 
^ut  first  they  were  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

**  Ah  !  how  I  envy  you !"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  '*  I  long  so  to  see  the 
l)eautiful  Isle  of  Wight  particularly!" 

*'  But  the  part  we  are  going  to  is  not  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 
^'  However,  Ryde  is  a  very  gay  place,  and  the  pier  is  a  nice  promenade. 
IMilitary  bands  play  there  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  there  is  a  great 
^eal  of  yachting  going  on,  and  there  are  balls  both  there  and  across  the 
"vater.     The  great  drawback  to  the  place  is,  that  the  bathing  is  so 

5ublic,  but  it  is  just  as  bad  at  Brighton,  and  not  much  better  at  St. 
Leonard's  or  Worthing.  Your  friend.  Colonel  Sidney,  the  East  India 
officer,  who  you  introduced  to  us  at  your  Crystal  Palace  party,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  is  going  to  Ryde,  and  he  has  kindly  promised  to  look  out  for 
lodgings  for  us.     I  dare  say  we  shall  find  it  very  pleasant." 

*<  How  I  should  like  to  go  to  Ryde!"  cried  Eleanor  again,  with  an  ap- 
pealing look  to  Miss  FitzHenry,  but  that  young  lady  took  no  notice  of 
either  the  exclamation  or  the  look ;  and  Mrs.  Gray,  fearing  a  positive  re- 
quest from  *'  the  forward  girl "  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  rose 
hastily,  exclaiming : 

^*  Come,  Ellen,  come !  we  have  a  hundred  visits  to  pay  this  morning, 
«nd  only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pay  them  in,  and  your  coachman  drives 
as  slowly  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  funeral." 


III. 

A  VISIT  TO  BRIGHTON. 

Mrs.  Abungton  was  much  chagrined  that  Richard  had  not  secured 
the  heiress. 

"  He  will  never  get  her  now,  I  fear,"  she  said  to  Fanny ;  "  there  will 
he  plenty  of  hungry  officers  to  snap  her  up  at  Ryde.  It  will  be  given 
out  that  she  is  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds  instead  of  thirty ;  and  what 
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will  not  men  do  for  that?  She  will  have  no  end  of  offers ;  and  that  Mn. 
Gray  is  not  a  fit  guide  for  her.  I  can  see  that  she  is  bent  on  matrimony 
herself,  and  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  should  not  just  make  up 
to  Colonel  Sidney.  They  must  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  when 
he  is  to  look  out  for  lodgings  for  them.** 

*<  I  think  they  might  have  asked  me  to  join  them  for  a  week  or  two^" 
remarked  Eleanor. 

"  You  gave  strong  enough  hints,  I  am  sure,"  said  Fanny. 

^  Since  they  won't  come  first  to  Arlington  Abbey,  where  Richard  could 
have  had  the  girl  all  to  himself,  he  ought  to  run  down  to  Ryde  for  a  week 
or  two,  before  Miss  FitsHenry  has  time  to  make  acquaintances.  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  it,"  said  the  mother,  anxiously.  ^'  It  will  be  his  Tery 
last  chance  with  her^  at  least." 

And  she  did  speak  to  Richard,  who,  to  her  great  disappointment, 
informed  her  that  he  could  not  go  to  Byde. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  with  a  sort  of  dogged  determinaUon  in  his 
manner,  *^  I'm  going  to  Brighton  for  a  few  days." 

"Alone?" 

"No.** 

"  Are  you  going  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  ?" 

"No." 

"  Bichard !     You  are  not,  surely,  g^ing  with  Mrs.  Larpent  ?** 

"Indeed  I  am.  But  I  don't  understand  being  catechised  in  this 
manner,  mother." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Bichard  1"  groaned  Mrs.  Arlington,  "  do  pauses- 
do  think ;  you  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  abyss !  One  fabe 
Step,  my  poor  boy,  and  you  are  lost!" 

lUchard  looked  uncomfortable,  and  fidgeted  about  a  little,  but  amd 
nothing. 

"  Is  Mr.  Larpent  going  to  Brighton  with  you  and  his  wife  ?"  asked 
his  mother,  almost  timidly. 

"Mr.  Larpent  troubles  himself  very  little  about  his  wi£e,"  replied 
Bichard.     ^  He  is  going  to  Ramsgate  with  his  sister." 

"  The  poor  blind  lady  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arlington. 

«  The  blind  lady— yes  I     She  is  aU-in-all  to  him." 

"  Why  does  not  Mrs.  Larpent  go  to  Ramsgate  too  ?" 

'^  They  don't  want  her;  and  it  can't  be  very  pleasant  for  her  to  play 
second  fiddle." 

"  But,  Bichard,  it  is  better  to  play  second  fiddle  than  to  lose  one's  good 
name.  It  is  of  you — ^oUy  however,  that  I  am  thinkiog,  my  dear  son  I 
You  will  be  dragged  into  ruin,  and  for  what  ?  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  an 
unprincipled  woman.  Mrs.  Larpent  cannot  care  for  you  in  reality,  or 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  you  make  a  g^ood  marriage, 
instead  of  doing  her  utmost  to  prevent  it." 

"  My  good  mother,  if  you  ever  knew  what  is  called  love  in  your  life, 
you  have  quite  outlived  the  very  remembrance  of  the  feeling.  You  cannot 
bind  love  within  the  narrow  circle  of  proprieties." 

"  True  love  cannot  exist  amidst  the  mire  of  improprieties,  Bichard ; 
that  is  a  spurious  kind  of  love,  which  leads  to  disgraceful  liaisons.'' 

"  You  had  better  go  to  Cambridge  and  preach  to  Silvester,  mother.    I 
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think  you  will  find  that  he  needs  admonitioa  even  more  than  /  do,  Binoer 
as  I  am.'' 

<^  Silvester  I  what  about  him?  Have  you  heard  any  thing  against 
him  p  I  know  he  is  inclined  to  be  extravagant,  and  that  is  bad  enough. 
I  hope  he  has  not  committed  himself  in  any  way  ?" 

''  Well,  I  don't  want  to  annoy  you,  mother,  though  you  care  so  little 
about  annoying  me,  but  I  fear  Silvester  is  going  to  the  bad.     He  does 
not  write  to  me  about  his  affairs,  but  a  brother  of  one  of  our  officers  sees 
a  good  deal  of  him  at  Cambridgpe,  and  it  was  through  him  I  heard  that 
Silvester  is  very  much  taken  up  with  a  girl  whose  mother  is  a  laundress, 
or  some  such  person;    that  she  wheedles  him  out  of  a  great  deal  of 
JDUoney,  and  the  mother  encourages  the  intimacy  on  account  of  the  money 
lie  gives  them,  and  because  she  thinks  he  is  very  rich." 
**  He  won't  marry  such  a  girl,  surely  ?" 
"  I  don't  know.     He  will  be  a  fool  if  he  does." 
''This  must  be  inquired  into,  and  put  a  stop  to,"  said  his  mother, 
decidedly.     *'  Silvester  cannot  be  allowed  to  disgrace  himself  and  his 
£araily.     I  will  speak  to  your  father  about  it  this  very  day,  when  he 
veturns  from  the  bank." 

iEichard  made  his  escape,  and  his  mother  exclaimed  to  herself  clasping 
'Siet  hands,  "  Oh !  how  I  wish  that  there  were  such  things  as  '  lettres  de 
^achet^  in  England!  I  would  soon  have  that  Mrs.  Larpent  and  this 
dambridge  hussy  put  in  *  durance  vile,'  and  let  them  cool  their  wicked 
^clinations  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison.  It  is  shocking  that  young  men 
Are  to  be  ruined,  and  families  disgraced,  at  the  pleasure  of  vicious  women, 
"whether  high  or  low  1" 

Mrs.  Larpent,  though  she  disliked  her  husband,  and  hated  his  society, 
looked  very  sulky  when  she  heard  that  he  was  going  with  his  sister  to 
3amsgate.  He  asked  her  if  she  would  not  come  too ;  but  she  refused. 
*'  Then  perhaps  you  will  go  down  to  Craig  Court,  Sophy,  as  it  is  so 
*warm  now  in  town,  or  pay  a  visit  to  your  father  until  I  can  rejoin  you." 
'*  No,  it  would  be  too  dull  at  Craig  Court  quite  alone ;  and  my  step- 
another  and  I  detest  each  other  too  cordially  for  me  to  go  to  my  father's. 
J3ut  I  might  run  down  to  Brighton  for  two  or  three  days  just  for  a 
mouthful  of  sea-air.  My  cousin.  Lady  Clarissa,  is  there,  and  my  uncle 
snd  his  family,  though  I  don't  care  much  about  them." 

"  They  are  very  good,  religious  people,"  replied  Mr.  Larpent,  "  and  I 
should  be  glad  that  you  were  near  them." 

Mrs.  Larpent  well  knew  that  she  was  deceiving  the  worthy  man.  Lady 
Clarissa  had  been  for  about  ten  days  at  Brighton,  but  had  left  it  to  make 
a  round  of  country  visits.  The  uncle  and  his  family  had  only  stayed  at 
,  Brighton  a  short  time,  waiting  for  a  very  calm  day  to  cross  to  Dieppe, 
where  they  were  going  to  spend  a  month  before  proceeding  on  a  con- 
tinental tour.  Mrs.  Larpent  did  not  say  a  syllable  of  her  intention  to 
be  escorted  by  Richard  Arlington  ;  but  even  had  she  done  so,  her  husband 
would  have  made  no  objection;  he  was  extremely  blind — much  blinder 
even  than  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton— whose  corporeal  sight  was  gone. 
She  felt  uneasy  at  the  great  intimacy  between  her  sister-in-law  and 
Richard;  but  as  her  brother  did  not  seem  at  all  dissatbfied  about  it,  she 
did  not  like  to  disturb  the  happy  security  and  serenity  of  his  mind. 
So  to  Ramsgate  he  went  with  his  afflicted  sister,  a  ministering  spirit 
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of  good  to  her,  and  took  his  eldest  tittle  boy  and  the  under-nime  with 
him,  whereupon  Mrs.  Larpent  sent  the  upper-nurse  and  the  three  other 
children  to  Heme  Bay,  and  made  her  arrangements  to  go  to  Brighton 
herself.  She  wished  Richard  to  have  escorted  her  down,  bat  he  pointed 
out  to  her  the  strange  appearance  their  travelling  alone  together  would 
have  if  they  met  any  one  they  knew. 

'*  Our  ofiBcers  are  always  running  down  to  Brierhton,  and  I  shall  be 
well  roasted  if  any  of  them  happened  to  come  into  the  same  carriage 

with  us.     No,  we  must  think  a  little  of  the  opinion  of  the  world '* 

''  I  don't  care  in  the  least  about  the  opinion  of  the  world,"  she  said, 
interrupting  him. 

"  Nor  I  much,  for  myself,**  he  replied ;  "  but  for  you,  Sophy,  I  do. 
If  you  go  down  by  the  two  o'clock  triun  I  will  go  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
be  at  the  station  to  receive  you." 

Mrs.  Larpent  looked  annoyed ;  but  Richard  was,  for  a  wonder,  so 
determined,  that  she  perceived  there  was  no  use  in  contending  the 
point. 

Richard  accordingly  went  down  first,  she  followed  him  with  her 
French  maid,  and  they  repaired  to  the  same  hotel. 

Richard  Arlington  was  by  no  means  a  rou^;  he  was  not  even  viciously 
disposed;  it  would  have  been  no  sport  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the 
reputation  of  any  woman,  married  or  single ;  but  he  was  a  weak-minded 
young  man,  and  was  easily  led  away.  Had  he  (alien  into  good  hands, 
he  might  have  been  a  decently  respectable,  tolerably  well-conducted 
person ;  not  remarkable  for  lofty  qualities,  but  going  through  life  in  a 
creditable  enough  sort  of  way.  He  fell,  however,  into  bad  hands,  and 
every  one  knows  how  much  more  potent  is  evil  influence  than  good 
influence. 

What  have  not  women  often  to  answer  for !  Guilt,  misery,  destruction, 
came  into  this  world,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  sacred  writings,  through 
our  first  mother,Hhe  first  created  woman,  Eve.  And  since  ^en,  how 
many  thousands  of  women  have  not  lured  men  into  sin  and  ruin  !  All 
tradition,  all  history  give  examples  of  this,  and  to  the  end  of  time,  pro- 
bably, such  fair  deceivers  will  exist.  Yet,  let  not  obloquy  fall  upon  the 
whole  female  sex.  Happily,  among  them  there  are  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  virtue,  of  all  the  best  and  noblest  qualities  which  can  adorn 
the  human  race ! 

IV. 

LBTITIA,  AND  AMELIA'S  ADMIRERS.     DOUBTS  AND  JBALOUSIBS. 

Mr.  Duff  Watson  was  a  peculiar-looking  person,  and  certainly  the 
term  '<  eccentric"  was  properly  applied  to  him.  He  had  just  missed 
being  handsome,  for  his  features  were  good  in  the  main ;  his  brow  was 
rather  too  low,  his  nose  rather  too  thic^  and  his  chin  rather  too  long ;  if 
these  proportions  of  his  face  had  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  lines 
of  beauty,  they  would  have  been  perfect.  His  eyes,  which  sometimes 
looked  dark,  and  sometimes  looked  light,  were  always  changing  their 
expression ;  occasionally  they  were  bright  and  brilliant,  and  full  of  almost 
startling  animation,  but  frequently  they  were  fraught  with  melancholy, 
and  at  times  they  seemed  stony  and  rayless,  like  t£e  eyes  of  the^  dead. 
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EvideDtly  he  was  not  a  humdram,  common-place  person.  He  had  read 
a  great  deal,  and  was  extremely  well-informed  both  in  classical  and 
modem  literature.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  with  whom  society 
teems,  who  really  seem  to  be  •  little  more  than  polished  animals,  well- 
educated  monkeys,  or  poodles.  He  did  not  dance ;  he  would  stand  in 
the  doorway  at  parties — the  very  few  to  which  he  went — with  folded 
arms,  looking  at  the  well-dressed  crowds  around  him  as  if  they  belonged 
to  another  order  of  beings  than  himself.  But  Letitia's  voice  always 
awoke  him  from  his  fits  of  rumination,  and  he  was  almost  always  willing 
to  listen  to  her,  if  not  to  talk  to  her. 

He  did  not  exactly  make  love  to  her,  but  he  looked,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
*'  sair"  at  her,  and  he  showed  his  preference  by  handsome  presents.  He 
certainly  was  not  stingy,  and  Letitia,  who  had  a  conscience,  was  almost 
afraid  to  express  any  wish  for  or  interest  in  anything  for  fear  he  would 
obtain  it  for  her.  Letitia  was  a  bit  of  a  blue,  and  if  she  spoke  of  any 
old  work  which  was  difficult  to  procure,  and  which  certainly  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Mudie's  Library,  or  any  of  the  other  fashionable  collections 
of  books,  Mr.  DufiP  Watson  would  search  all  the  out-of-the-way  book- 
shops and  book-stalls  until  he  alighted  upon  the  required  volume  or 
volumes.  If  she  mentioned  an  opera  she  would  like  to  hear,  he  would 
forthwith  take  a  box  for  her  and  part  of  her  family  at  any  cost.  Money 
seemed  no  object  to  him,  and  Mrs.  Arlington  was  most  anxious  to  secure 
such  a  parti  for  one  of  her  daughters. 

In  vain  Mr.  Arlington  said : 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  don't  know  anything  of  the  man  ;  he  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  match,  for  all  that  we  know.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
institute  some  inquiry  about  him." 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  inquire  about  him  ?''  asked  the  lady. 
*' Advertise  for  information  respecting  him,  or  apply  to  some  of  these 
respectable  private  inquiry  offices  ?  If  you  are  going  to  act  like  a  fool, 
Arlington,  I  can  never  hope  to  get  any  of  my  daughters  married ;  mind 
your  own  business,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  well-disciplined  Mr.  Arlington,  though  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
full  well  knew  that  he  could  not  legislate  for  his  own  family  ;  but  he  tried, 
9ub  rosa^  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Mr.  Duff  Watson.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, to  whom  he  applied  could  tell  anything  about  him  ;  he  might  have 
fallen  from  the  skies,  or  arisen  like  a  merman  from  ocean's  depths,  for  all 
that  anybody  knew  about  him. 

Poor  Mr.  Arlington  thought  that  it  was  rather  running  a  risk  to 
encourage  an  intimacy,  leading  to  matrimony,  between  his  daughter  and 
a  gentleman  about  whom  nothing  could  be  traced ;  but  he  was  set  down 
by  his  wife,  and  his  scruples  were  ridiculed  by  his  eldest  son  and  his 
eldest  daughters,  who  all  wished  to  get  rid  of  Letitia ;  she  was  so  sarcastic, 
and  sometimes  made  such  ill-natured  remarks. 

She  would  say : 

<*  Cornelia,  the  Roman  emperor  will  never  marry  you;  you  are  wasting 
your  time  and  your  money  upon  him.*' 

'*  Fanny,  there  is  no  use  to  worry  yourself  any  longer ;  you  are  doomed 
to  lead  apes  in  hell." 

And  even  to  poor  Eleanor  she  would  hint  that  she  believed  Captain 
Colville  would  prove  a  gay  deceiver. 
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Such  speeches  were  not  pleasant,  and  were  rather  wounding  to  the 
▼anity  of  the  persons  addressed.  Richard,  too,  was  very  irate  at  her  un- 
scrupulous blame  of  Mrs.  Larpent.  She  was  a  sort  of  bird  of  lU-onieD  in 
the  fiimily,  and  if  she  could  quit  the  parental  nest,  its  other  inmates  ielt 
that  she  would  be  no  loss. 

Some  tidings  which  arrived  rather  suddenly  firom  Brighton  were  not 
over-welcome  to  the  bevy  of  sisters  in  Eaton-square.  Their  grand- 
mother, who  lived  at  Cliftonville,  wrote  up  that  Amelia,  her  yoongeit 
granddaughter,  had  an  admirer.  A  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  well 
connected,  but  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  his 
marrying  immediately,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Amelia,  and  had  pro- 
posed for  her.  The  grandmother — she  was  Mr.  Arlington's  mother— a 
tolerably  rich  old  lady,  had  adopted  Amelia,  her  goddaughter  and  name- 
daughter,  and  considering  that  young  lady  as  entirely  under  her  care, 
did  not  allow  her  to  be  any  expense  to  her  parents,  but  herself  paid  her 
board  and  education,  her  dress,  pocket-money,  dec.  Old  Mrs.  Arlragtoo 
did  not  particularly  like  her  daughter-in-law,  or  her  somewhat  overbear- 
ing manner,  therefore  she  kept  her  at  a  distance,  and  had  not  much  com- 
munication with  her. 

Julia  and  Amelia  were  so  seldom  with  their  family  that  they  felt  much 
as  aliens,  and  con6ding  in  each  other  and  in  their  kind  grandmother, 
cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  the  Eaton-square  people. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  all  the  Miss  Arlingtons,  who  resided  at  home, 
to  hear  of  Amelia's  having  actually  had  a  matrimonial  offer.  ''  Amelia! 
that  child  1  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age !     Impossible  !*' 

^*  Our  worthy  grandmother  must  be  falling  into  her  dotage,"  said 
Letitia.  '*  It  is  perfect  folly  to  suppose  that  Amelia,  a  mere  school-girl, 
has  had  a  bond  fide  offer.  The  old  lady  must  have  seen  some  young  man 
romping  with  the  child — for  you  know  she  was  a  great  romp  when  she  was 
a  little  girl— and  fancied  that  he  was  making  love  to  her." 

*'  Neither  papa  nor  mamma  have  had  any  application  from  the  gentle- 
man yet,"  said  Fanny ;  "  and  until  that  is  made,  any  nonsense  be  may 
have  spoken  cannot  be  construed  into  an  offer." 

"  But,"  remarked  Eleanor,  '*  you  see  his  circumstances  don't  admit  of 
his  marrying  at  present;  these  wretched  circumstances  are  always  in  the 
way !"    And  Eleanor  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

^^  Perhaps  Richard  will  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Maria,  ^'  when  he 
comes  up." 

*'  Richard !"  sneered  Letitia.  '*  He  won't  go  near  Cliftonville  or  the 
Hove.  He  and  his  Dulcinea  will  keep  out  of  the  way  of  tale-bearers— 
at  least,  he  will  be  anxious  to  do  so." 

"  But  if  they  wanted  to  keep  their  tete-a-tete  expedition  secret,  what 
on  earth  made  them  go  to  Brighton  P"  asked  Aurelia. 

'*  I  don't  believe  she  wants  to  keep  it  secret ;  she  is  too  pleased  to 
parade  her  military  slave  before  every  one,"  said  Fanny.  *'  I  wonder  she 
did  not  take  him  to  Ryde,  still  further  to  annoy  Miss  FitzHenry." 

A  letter  from  Julia  to  Letitia  was  just  then  brought  in. 

"  Her  letters  are  generally  so  stupid,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  read- 
ing before  being  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,"  said  Letitia;  '*  but  this 
epistle  seems  quite  a  masterpiece  of  composition.  She  is  eloquent  in  her 
praises  of  the  Brighton  hero,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  laments  extremely  that 
he  must  leave  England  soon.     But  he  is  coming  to  town  first  on  some 
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business,  and  will  call  to  pay  his  respects  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  to 
make  our  acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Arlington  joined  her  daughters,  and  read  Julia's  letter ;  she  then 
exclaimed : 

"  I  would  rather  the  offer  had  been  to  one  of  you,  girls  ;  Amelia  is 
almost  a  child,  and  can  afford  to  wait." 

**  Well,  she  will  have  to  wiut,"  said  Amelia,  ^  as  the  man  is  not  going 
to  marry  her  at  present" 

'*  I  think  that  is  a  pity,"  replied  Mrs.  Arlington.  '*  I  am  no  friend  to 
long  engagements.  Men  are  very  fickle,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  she 
never  gets  him.  I  think  your  grandmother  has  not  acted  kindly  in  the 
matter ;  she  might  easily  have  spared  a  little  money  to  have  helped  them 
out,  until  he  got  a  good  appointment.  And  one  of  you  might  mtve  gone 
out  with  them,  and,  of  course,  married  in  India." 

There  was  a  general  groan,  half  suppressed  by  some,  permitted  by 
others  more  freely  to  escape. 

Mr.  Egerton  made  his  appearance  in  Eaton-square,  and  made  an 
agreeable  impression  to  boot.  The  season  was  just  over,  so  the  Arlington 
family  could  not  obtain  much  amusement  for  him ;  but  they  did  what  they 
could,  and  he  was  invited  to  dine  every  day  in  Eaton-square  when  not 
otherwise  engaged.  He  came  accordingly,  and  he  seemed  particularly 
pleased  with  Aurelia,  and  to  attach  himself  mostly  to  her.  He  always 
handed  her  down  to  dinner,  looked  at  her,  and  spoke  to  her  more  than 
to  any  of  the  others,  and  if  they  went  anywhere,  he  always  offered  his 
arm  to  her. 

Both  Mrs.  Arlington  and  herself  observed  this  preference  on  Mr. 
Egerton 's  part  for  Aurelia,  and  Mrs.  Arlington  said  to  her  husband : 

**  Arlington,  I  am  convinced  if  Mr.  Egerton  were  to  remain  a  little 
longer  in  England,  he  would  transfer  his  devoirs  from  that  child  Amelia 
to  Aurelia." 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  Mr.  Arlington's  not  very  meaning  response. 

But  Aurelia  and  her  mother  were  both  quite  mistaken  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Egerton.  He  was  only  pleased  at  the  kind  reception  he  had  met 
with  from  Amelia's  family,  and  interested  by  Aurelia's  resemblance  to  his 
dear  Amelia.  There  was  a  striking  likeness  between  the  sisters,  in  the 
face  at  least,  though  probably  not  in  disposition. 

Mr.  Egerton,  during  his  stay  in  town,  had  obtained  Mr.  Arlington's 
eonsent  to  his  marriage  with  his  daughter  whenever  he  should  be  so  well 
off  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  and  give  her  every  comfort.  He  had 
not  applied  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  thinking,  probably,  that  the  father's  ap- 
proval was  the  most  essential,  and  that  lady  was  not  at  all  pleased  at 
being  put  on  one  side. 

The  hour  of  parting  approached,  and,  to  make  it  more  severe,  old  Mrs. 
Arlington  objected  to  a  positive  engagement  between  Amelia  and  her 
lover ;  also  to  their  keeping  up  a  correspondence. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  **  leave  yourselves  free.  You  are  both  young ;  your 
feelings,  your  ideas,  may  change ;  and  it  would  be  terrible  if  only  a  sense 
of  honour,  or  the  existence  of  a  tie,  galling  perhaps  to  both,  were  to 
make  you  force  yourselves  into  a  connexion  which  neither  wished.  If 
joar  mutual  affection  survive  absence  and  distance,  you  will  meet  in  joy 
-— never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  parted  again!" 
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THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  EUTUBE. 

Of  all  the  complimentary  speeches  which  this  age  of  ours  delights  lo 
much  to  make  to  itself,  none  does  it  so  often  repeat  as  a  certain  £&yoarite 
allusion  to  the  *'  ^ant  strides  of  scientific  research  during  the  last  fifty 
years.''  A  new  dye  cannot  be  patented,  a  novel  sewing-nuushine  cannot 
be  invented,  nor  a  fresh  bone  of  some  extinct  animal  discovered,  without 
the  recurrence  of  the  set  phrase  as  invariably  as  the  time-honoured  sarcasm 
which  calls  people  a  happy  pair  after  a  wedding,  and  universally  beloYsd 
and  respected  after  a  death. 

Since  the  Juggernaut  car  of  modem  civilisation  has  been  propelled  by 
steam  and  pioneered  by  electricity,  the  noise  and  self-assertion  of  ite 
onward  course  have  been  so  great  that  all  doubts  of  its  rapid  progras 
have  been  smothered  like  the  hisses  of  a  paying  spectator  on  a  first  night 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  find  it  agreed  upon  all  sides,  that  in  every  field 
of  science  we  are  advancing  at  greater  speed  than  any  of  our  fathers; 
that  we  leave  no  mystery  without  research,  and  make  few  researches 
without  elucidation. 

In  no  direction,  we  believe,  have  the  strides  before-mentioned  been  so 
gigantic  as  towards  a  right  comprehension  of  the  study  of  language.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  never  been  doubted ;  bat  it 
had  been,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  systematically  n^lected,  or,  if 
attempted,  had  resulted  in  miserable  failure.  Now,  however,  philology 
has  its  professors,  and  its  professors  have  their  pupils.  Thought,  deep 
and  acute,  has  been  expended  upon  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  the 
nature  of  its  expression  has  proved  an  interesting  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  origin  of  language  has  not  yet  been  fiilly 
cleared  up  ;  but  then  the  origin  of  very  few  tilings  has  been,  even  l^ 
the  presidents  of  learned  societies.  Philosophers  have  not  quite  decided 
concerning  our  species  the  moot  point  of  tails,  and  most  of  them  are 
content  to  echo  in  different  tones  the  metaphysical  catechism :  '*  What 
is  mind  ? — No  matter."     "  What  is  matter? — Never  mind." 

As  to  the  origin  of  language,  two  distinct  opinions  command  discnpks 
of  their  own  :  one,  that  it  came  to  man  ready  made;  the  other,  that) 
with  the  power  only  of  speech  given  to'  him,  he  fashioned  his  vocabulaiy 
for  himself  from  such  materials  as  were  afforded  by  the  subjects  of  ms 
early  conversation.  According  to  one  theory,  Adam  named  the  animals 
by  words  innate  with  his  faculty  of  utterance  ;  according  to  the  other, 
he  would  probably  at  first  only  distinguish  them  by  imitating  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  which  they  gave  forth.  Thus  he  would  have  caUed  the 
attention  of  Eve  to  their  sheep  and  cows  by  the  words  *'baa"  and 
^<  moo,"  if  such  be  the  sounds  produced  by  Asiatic  flocks  and  herds ;  his 
verbs  would  picture  to  the  ear  of  his  attentive  partner  the  action,  his 
adjectives  the  quality,  his  prepositions  the  motion,  which  he  wished  to 
describe. 

Concerning  the  decision  between  these  schemes,  word-doctors  have 
agreed  to  differ,  but  not  so  upon  the  less  vital  points  of  their  science. 
They  have  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  the  dialects  of  the  world, 
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their  diversities,  and  the  probable  cause  of  their  diversities,  their  con- 
nexion, and  the  reason  of  their  connexion.  With  infinite  labour,  philo- 
log^ts  have  collected  and  compared  every  mode  of  speech  under  the  sun  : 
the  many  names  for  one  object  have  been  placed  side  by  side,  their  simi- 
larities pointed  out,  their  differences  explained  away,  until  the  chain  is 
perfected  without  the  absence  of  a  link,  although  the  anchor  has  not  yet 
Deen  found  to  which  it  is  finally  attached. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  th^  science,  which,  though  not  so  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  present  day,  is,  nevertheless,  considered  to  have 
advanced  very  successfully  under  tne  direction  of  contemporary  philo- 
sophers. This  consists  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  of  one  language 
firom  those  of  others,  instead  of  setting  forth  their  common  origin ;  and 
its  students  seek  rather  to  trace  the  connexion  of  one  particular  link  with 
its  immediate  predecessors,  than  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  whole 
chain.  For  the  popular  writer,  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader,  this 
phase  of  the  inquiry  has  many  advantages  over  the  wider  and  deeper 
subject;  it  affords  scope  for  various  minor  questions  of  social  interest 
which  would  be  introduced  into  this  latter  with  comparative  difficulty. 
Speculative  historical  deductions,  for  instance,  can  be  drawn  from  simi- 
larity between  certain  words  in  the  tongues  of  different  countries.  A 
skilful  pleader  can  trace  the  influence  of  a  religion  in  the  name  given  to 
a  pickpocket ;  or,  if  he  wish,  can  even  prove  en  revanche  the  effect  upon 
morality  produced  by  the  designation  of  a  particular  vice.  Considerations 
of  this  kind  are  naturally  very  favourable  towards  popularising  the  subject 
with  which  they  are  thus  artfully  blended,  tending,  as  they  do — in  all 
reverence  be  it  spoken — to  the  amusement  of  the  student  as  well  as  his 
instruction.  The  value  that  has  often  been  assigned  to  these  moral  de- 
ductions from  philology  is  very  great,  and  we  must  regret  for  our  ancestors 
that  they  were  only  able  to  leave  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  children 
without  making  use  of  them  for  themselves.  Very  different  might  have 
been  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  many  generations  and  peoples, 
had  they  only  possessed  the  power  of  reading  by  prevision  some  of  the 
popular  handbooks  on  words  with  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  being 
acquainted.  But  they  had  to  grope  on  in  darkness,  for  the  Dean  had  not 
yet  arisen  who  was  to  point  out  how  errors  of  the  tongue  could  lead  to 
errors  of  the  mind,  or  warn  them  that  a  degenerating  language  is  a  sure 
ogn  of  a  degenerating  nation.  It  is  always  comparatively  easy  and 
pleasant  to  perceive  and  describe  the  obstacles  which  caused  our  pre- 
decessors to  fall ;  but  it  is  a  far  less  profitable  operation  than  that  of 
attempting  to  discover  those  which  beset  our  own  path.  A  glimpse, 
then,  into  the  philological  researches  which  a  future  age  will  make  into 
OUT  present  language  can  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive,  and  must  certainly 
be  amusing.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
obtiun  one;  and  since,  judging  from  the  aridity  with  which  they  are  pur- 
chased and  perused,  books  would  seem  to  attain  an  extrinsic  value  from 
the  distance  of  the  period  at  which  they  are  written — a  value  of  which 
neither  stupidity  nor  dulness  can  rob  them — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  extracts  from  a  work  written  at  a  time  some  hundreds  of  years  from 
oar  own  may  be  of  interest,  even  though  it  is  comprehensible,  and  not 
written  in  bfack-letter  type. 

The  first  chapter,  then,  entitled  **  Historiology,"  commences  as  Mo.ws : 
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**  The  Study  of  Language  has  heeu  justly  called  the  handmaid  of  ihe 
Study  of  History.  There  are  many  phases  in  the  moral  doTelopment  of 
a  people  which  only  philology  delineates  with  accuracy;  and  whilst  with 
regard  to  facts  party-writers  err  wilfully,  and  honest  men  make  mistakes 
through  ignorance,  the  philologist  alone  draws  his  conclusions  from 
premises  which  are  entirely  trustworthy.  The  witnesses  whom  he  calls 
know  no  prevarication,  and  need  never  he  misunderstood. 

*'  Imbedded  in  the  origin  of  a  single  word  is  often  the  pith  of  pages  of 
history,  and  an  examination  into  its  derivation  will  often  do  more  towards 
elucidating  a  difficult  period  than  any  more  direct  method  would  ac- 
complish. 

<i  Observe,  for  example,  the  vivid  idea  of  the  intemedne  war  which 
devastated  America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  is  obtained  by  a 
close  inspection  of  the  word  '  skedaddle.'  This  was  coined  in  order  to 
express  one  of  the  movements  of  the  Federal  army,  and  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  It  means, 
as  we  use  it  now,  merely  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  but  far  more  than  this 
was  then  signified  by  its  etymology.  *  Skedaddle'  is  a  hybrid  word,  com- 
posed of  the  Greek  ax^bov,  nearly,  and  the  Saxon  '  addle ;'  the  latter 
employed  at  the  present  day  chiefly  in  connexion  with  eggs.  It  thus 
implied  the  idea  of '  nearly  addling'  or  destroying  the  cause  of  the  Union 
by  inopportune  flight,  and  may,  by  its  tacit  reproach,  have  prevented 
many  a  Yankee  firom  performing  the  action  thus  stigmatised  as  disastrous. 
Great  indeed  may  be  the  influence  of  a  single  word,  little  though  those 
who  originate  and  those  who  employ  it  may  be  aware  of  the  power  of 
their  weapon." 

Passing  over  some  further  illustrations-~one  of  which  sketches  ths 
Reform  campaign  of  1866-7  with  great  vivacity,  from  the  obvious  con- 
nexion of  the  words  demon  and  demonstration — we  find  the  unborn  author 
instructing  his  contemporaries  as  follows :  ''No  study  affords  us  so  prac- 
tical a  proof  of  the  short-lived  nature  of  our  personal  fame,  or  notoriety, 
as  does  philology.  From  it  we  find  that  if  our  characteristic  qualities 
have  been  so  marked  as  even  to  give  a  name  to  them  in  after  years,  we, 
as  human  beings,  shall  yet  fail  to  be  recognised  in  connexion  with  the 
words  to  which  our  names  have  given  rise.  How  few  of  us,  for  instance) 
are  aware  when  we  call  a  foolish  person  a  mufiy^  or,  more  frequently, 
a  muffy  that  we  are  using  the  initials  of  a  writer  some  five  hundred  years 
old — one  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  The  history  of  this  word  muff 
is  interesting,  too,  upon  other  grounds,  for  we  can  trace  its  gradual 
formation.  At  first,  the  three  consonants,  M  F  T,  were  a  laughing 
synonym  for  any  solemn  prattler  of  platitudes ;  then  vowels  crept  in,  and 
we  find  MttFTy;  finally,  the  abbreviating  genius  of  the  language  gave 
us  the  concise  word  muff  J* 

Curious,  again,  it  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word  coming^  in  the  ex- 
pression '*  coming  it  strong,"  vulgarly  applied  to  any  one  foretelling  some 
utterly  improbable  event.  Once  more  we  must  travel  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  explanation,  and  shall  discover  that,  strangre  though  it 
may  seem,  the  apparent  present-participle  has  in  reality  no  connexion 
with  the  veH)  *'  to  come,"  being,  in  fact,  only  a  satirical  reference'  to  a 
Presbyterian  prophet  of  1850-70,  who  used  chronically  to  predict  the  end 
of  the  world,  in  the  next  year  but  one.     This  is  a  strilang  ioatanoe  of 
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the  power  of  a  mistaken  etymology  to  cause  erroneous  orthography,  for 
the  correct  version  is  evidently  ^  Gumming  it  strong.'* 

Another  vulgarism  has  an  origin  which  is  of  no  small  value  to  the 
philologfical  student,  and  it  is  in  the  vulgarisms  of  its  every-day  jargon 
that  the  life  of  a  language  dwells,  so  that  to  these  we  must  refer ;  for 
true  science  must  never  be  shackled  by  the  fetters  of  fiedse  delicacy. 
Moat  of  us  must  have  heard  schoolboys  speak  of  a  failure  as  a  mtfZ/— i 
most  of  us,  probably,  would  be  puzzled  to  point  out  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  A  reference  to  the  ancient  criminal  records  of  our  land  aflFords  aa 
inaoaediate  solution  to  the  difficulty.  Here  we  learn  that  many  years  ago 
a  murderer  named  Miiller  was  hanged,  after  a  long  and  most  intricate 
trial,  which  obtained  great  popular  interest.  Significant,  indeed,  is  the 
phase  of  the  horrid  deed,  which  the  lower  orders  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  guilty  man,  when  they  called  a  fiasco  by  its  first  syllable.  It 
was  not,  we  may  observe,  the  brutality  of  assassinating  a  defenceless 
man  in  a  railway  carriage ;  it  was  not  the  bold  publicity  of  the  deed  ;  it 
was  not  its  unprecedented  nature,  nor  its  exaggerated  wickedness,  that 
impressed  itself  most  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  our  ancestors.  It  was 
merely  the  fact  that,  after  all  his  attempts  to  escape  the  toils  of  the  law 
which  he  had  broken,  the  guilty  man  was  tracked  by  the  aid  of  electricity, 
then  used,  not  for  locomotion,  but  solely  for  communication ;  was  caught, 
and  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  attached  by  these  dark  ages  to  the  crime 
of  murder.  As  a  failure,  in  fact,  and  not  as  a  hideous  enormity,  the  deed 
is  kept  from  oblivion,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  which  said  that  its  author 
**  made  a  mull  ofity 

The  last  extract  hoxa  this  interesting  work  which  we  shall  present  to 
our  readers  is  part  of  a  chapter  called  "  The  Immorality  discovered  bj 
Logog^phy,"  and  in  it  is  displayed  still  more  fully  the  peculiar  fancy  for 
blending  extraneous  considerations  with  their  subject,  which  seems  com- 
mon to  all  members  of  the  word-craft : 

*'  It  may  doubtless  appear  to  most  of  our  readers  a  new  and  perverted 
idea  to  point  out  any  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  people  as  the  causey 
instead  of  the  result,  of  the  loose  morality  of  their  age.  Such  a  course, 
however,  may  frequently  be  adopted  with  justice  and  with  profit  by  the 
philologist.  Who,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  influence  upon 
the  morality  of  marriage,  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the  word 
eourt  in  such  an  expression  as  '  paying  court  to  a  mistress'  p  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  the  deterioration  in  our  idea  of  a  sacred  union  which 
most  ensue  when  a  man,  in  any  station  of  life,  is  said  to  be  eourHng^ 
when  he  is  seeking,  possibly,  his  humble  partner — is  said  to  imitate  the 
cold  and  hollow  formalities  of  the  palace,  when  he  should  be  fulGUing  one 
of  the  highest  and  purest  promptings  of  his  nature. 

''  It  must  be  saddening  to  the  philosopher  that  so  strangely  mistaken  a 
conception  of  life's  most  important  relation  could  ever  have  been  the 
popular  one  :  all  the  more  saddening  because  the  proof  of  its  popularity 
rests  with  a  witness  which  cannot  err.  For  how  many,  again,  must  not 
the  broad  path  have  been  made  still  more  easy  to  tread  by  such  an  unfor- 
tunate resemblance  as  that  between  beauty  and  booty,  unconnected  by 
actual  origin  though  the  two  words  may  possibly  be  ? 

*^  To  the  superficial  observer,  perhaps,  such  considerations  may  seem 
far-fetched  and  unworthy  a  scientific  system  ;  but  the  moralist  will  be  the 
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first  to  allow  how  slight  a  caase  may  be  that  which  finally  biases  our 
weak  human  will  for  good  or  for  eyil.  Whether,  however,  we  acknow. 
ledge  the  reflex  effect  which  the  names  given  to  actions  eventually  have 
upon  these  actions  themselves,  or  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  words  of  our  daily  conversation  are  no  small 
indicators  of  the  moral  tone  of  our  age  and  countr}'. 

''  What,  for  instance,  can  we  predicate  of  the  appreciation  for  contem- 
porary talent  which  a  people  possesses,  when  it  can  take  in  vain  the 
names  of  its  greatest  authors  and  politicians,  employing  them  in  senses 
either  degrading  or  comic  ?  Yet  this  we  find,  centuries  ago,  to  have  been 
the  persistent  habit  of  our  own  nation,  and  we  only  fail  to  perceive  tins 
early  prognostication  of  our  decline  and  fall  because  of  our  ignorance  of 
logography.  This  science  tells  us  that  when  in  the  nineteenth  centaiy 
a  man  who  had  ascended  too  high,  either  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  career, 
was  said  to  turn  dizzy,  or  when  a  plausible  rogue  was  said  to  pahn  off 
upon  any  one  a  sham  for  a  reality,  the  English  people  was  having  its 
laugh  at  two  of  Victoria's  most  celebrated  ministers. 

"  We  discover,  too,  that  one  of  the  true  poets  of  the  period  was  sneered 
at  by  the  vulgar,  who  seem  to  have  called  after  him  their  copper  coinage^ 
implying  a  jeer  at  true  poetry  every  time  they  called  a  halfpenny  a 
brown, 

^^  Not  even  its  greatest  novelists  could  the  ungrateful  spirit  of  the  age 
spare  ridicule  and  contemptuous  notice.  What  must  we  think  of  the 
reverent  admiration  of  our  ancestors  for  their  intellectual  giants,  when  we 
find  them  telling  each  other  to  hook  it,  instead  of  depart,  and  usbg 
*  what  the  Dickens'  as  a  synonym  for  '  what  the  deuce'  P  Their  most 
distinguished  philosopher  they  treated  no  better ;  and,  on  account^  we 
presume,  of  his  pugnacious  attack  upon  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
arena  of  metaphysics,  John  Stuart  Mill  is  allowed  to  dignify  a  prize-fight 
with  the  undying  lustre  of  his  name.  No  evidence  of  the  deteriorated 
moral  tone  of  an  age  could,  we  think,  be  stronger  than  these  few  fiicts; 
even  the  nations  who  have  allowed  their  illustrious  authors  to  starve  in 
obscurity  have  at  least  avoided  heaping  contumely  upon  neglect." 

After  a  skilful  recommendation  of  the  science  of  what  he  terms  logo- 
graphy, based  upon  these  last  discoveries,  the  lecture  concludes,  and  with 
it  our  extracts  must  cease.  Much  though  its  conjectures  and  dedactioofl 
may  have  entertained  their  clairvoyant  readers,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
they  have  not  been  of  more  amusement  to  us  than  our  speculations  upon 
their  language  are  to  our  ancestors,  if,  by  means  of  a  spiritual  Mudie^ 
they  keep  themselves  au  courant  with  our  literature. 
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The  Egyptians  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  invade  Abyssinia, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  Christians  of  that  country  persecuted  the 
Muhammadans.  Sayyid  Pasha  inaugurated  a  campaign  in  the  Sudan, 
or  Soudan,  in  1856.  But  the  European  powers  could  not  countenance 
the  devastation  of  a  Christian  country  by  a  black  soldiery,  who,  in  case 
of  success,  would  have  made  slaves  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  put 
tfieir  veto  on  the  expedition  through  the  consuls-general  of  Alexandria. 
Sayyid  Pasha,  annoyed  at  this  interference  with  a  favourite  project,  de- 
cliured  that  the  Sudan  was  of  no  importance  to  him,  except  as  the  key  to 
Abyssinia,  and  that  he  should  leave  it  as  it  was,  a  mere  market  for 
slaves. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  when  the  pasha  had  recovered  his  temper, 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Theodorus,  in  the  person  of  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  Abuna  Datid — David,  patriarch  of  the  Copts 
-»ia  order  to  obtain  guarantees  of  peace  on  the  frontiers  and  security  to  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  interior.  David  arrived  at  Debra  (or  Mount)  Tabor  in 
December,  1856.  The  first  interview  was  anything  but  amicable.  The  king, 
with  that  distrust  which  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  his  character, 
could  not  understand  that  a  Christian  prelate  should  be  sent  to  him  as  an 
envoy  by  a  Mussulman  prince,  and  fancying  that  he  must  be  a  Mussul- 
man disguised  as  a  patriarch,  he  asked  him  if  it  was  devotion  of  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  or  obedience  to  Sayyid  Pasha,  which  had  prompted  him 
to  come  to  Abyssinia. 

The  patriarch  was,  naturally,  very  indignant  at  such  a  reception.  The 
Abyssinian  church,  founded  in  the  fourth  century,  had  always  kept 
up  hierarchical  relations  with  the  church  of  Alexandria.  In  order  to 
strengthen  these  bonds,  Tekla  Haimanot,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Oriental  Christianity  was 
threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  Mussulmans,  obtained  a  royal  decree 
to  the  effect  that  the  abuna,  or  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  should  in  future 
not  be  a  native,  but  a  learned  Copt  of  Egypt,  selected  and  consecrated 
by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Hence  it  is  that  in  these  days  of  rapid 
writing  some  people  designate  the  Abyssinian  church  as  Coptic.  The 
Abyssinian  clergy  adopted  the  liturgies  and  dogmas  introduced  by 
Frumentius,  but  never  abided  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Coptic  church ;  and 
hence  the  submission  of  the  church  to  the  patriarch  continued  in  its 
hierarchical  form,  but  without  any  theological  sympathies.  The  slight 
bonds  which  held  the  two  churches  together  were  subjected  to  further 
trials  by  dissents  that  sprang  up  with  the  lapse  of  time  in  the  country 
itself,  as  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  question  of  the  three  births  of 
Christ,  which  nearly  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war ;  but  still  more 
80  by  the  labours  of  modern  missionaries.  The  Protestants  were  first  in 
the  field,  represented  by  Bishop  Gobat,  who  arrived  in  1830,  and  was 
followed  by  Moravian  brethren,  who  made  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of 
civilisation  precede  all  attempts  at  religious  reformation.  Monseigneur 
de  Jacobis,  who  was  designated  by  his  church  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Abyssinia,  arrived  in  1840.     The  Abyssinian  patriarch  dying  shortly 
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after  his  arrival,  Bishop  Jacobis  undertook  to  g^  himself  to  Alexandria  to 
find  a  successor,  and  he  returned  with  a  young  Copt,  Salama  by  name, 
who  had  been,  strange  to  say,  a  pupil  in  the  Protestant  school  of  Mr. 
Leider,  at  Cairo,  aijd  being  thus  suspected  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  a 
tendency  to  religious  reformation,  .he  is  denounced  in  uaaoeasnred  ttrou 
by  writers  in  their  interest.  Monsieur  Lejean,  for  ezam^e,  not  oalj 
declares  that  the  Abyssinian  patriarch  is  ignorant^  proud,  And  umuiom, 
but  he  accuses  him  with  dealing  in  slaves,  and  of  indulgii^  in  the  groissit 
profligacy.  But  it  might  be  asked  why  did  Monseigneur  Jaoobis  bnog 
such  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  was  further  recommended  by  the  Britidb 
consul  at  Cairo,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Abyasinian  church  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  expected  to  xei^  in  k\»  stea^ 
and  that  he  hoped  that  the  incompetency  of  his  Bonunae  would  Jtouie  to 
him  the  patriarchate  of  Abyssinia. 

The  pupil  of  Leider  has,  however,  never  exhibited  a  want  of  proper 
spirit.  Having  sided  with  Ubiyah,  King  of  Tigray,  in  the  var  a^^ainst 
Theodorus,  the  latter  summoned  Bishop  Jacobis  to  his  coiancilS|  and  pro- 
mised him  the  patriarchate  if  he  woukl  crown  him  soverMgn  of  the 
country.  Salama,  on  his  side,  excommunicated  Theodorus  and  all  who 
held  by  him  ;  but  as  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  replied  by  excoBuaaai- 
catiog  the  Abyssinian,  the  latter  deemed  it  prudent  to  enter  into  aego- 
tiations^  and  to  undertake  to  crown  the  preteuder,  provided  he  disDUBsed 
Bishop  Jacobis.  Theodorus  was  only  too  happy  to  make  a  eoncestio^ 
by  which  he  ensured  to  himself  the  support  of  his  own  church,  and  he 
was  crowned  Negus  Nagast  za'  Aithiopiya,  '^  King  of  the  Kings  of 
Ethiopia,"  by  Bishop  Salama,  whilst  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  «w 
sent  under  an  escort  to  the  frontiers. 

Bishop  Gobat  was  in  the  mean  time  prosecuting  his  missionary  .labours, 
not  by  political  intrigues,  but  by  introducing  the  more  humble  arts  of 
dvilisation.  A  number  of  young  Swabians  and  Swiss,  educated  lor  the 
purpose  At  the  college  of  Chrischoua,  at  Basle,  were  brought  over  to  work 
in  the  good  cause.  Mr.  Martin  Flad,  now  one  of  the  captives,  and 
attached  to  this  mission,  arrived  in  1 856,  and  he  was  followed  by  otbeo, 
who  took  up  their  abodes  at  Jenda  and  Darna,  not  far  from  the  gteat  kite 
Tzana,  and  in  the  province  of  Dembea  ;  others  established  themselves  at 
Gafat,  about  three  miles  from  Debra  Tabor.  They  were  well  Deceived  by 
Theodorus,  who,  however,  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  noanufactuie  of 
arms,  precisely  the  direction  in  which  their  education  was  most  defioieot 

Matters  were  in  this  condition,  the  German  missionaries  toiling  v 
artificers,  and  the  Lazarists  expelled  the  country,  when  the  Coptic 
patriarch  David  arrived.  Irritated  at  the  reception  given  to  him,  he  bad 
recourse  to  the  terrible  weapon,  so  much  abused  by  pnelates— -he  fnlmi- 
nated  his  excommunications  against  the  Negus.  But  the  latter  had  had 
some  previous  experience  in  these  matters,  when  excommuaications  were 
interchanged  between  Jacobis  and  Salama,  so  he  appealed  to  the  latter 
against  his  episcopal  rival.  The  emperor  had  assigned  to  each  of  the 
bishops  a  kind  of  zeriba,  or  enclosure  of  thorny  plants,  not  £ar  kom  hat 
tent,  where  they  were  little  better  than  prisoners,  although  treated  with 
respect.  David,  advancing  to  the  threshold  of  his  portal,  extended  his 
arms  in  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  emperor's  tent,  aad  pronounced 
the  canonical  excommunication ;  whilst  Sakma,  posted  in  the  centre  of 
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Us  aenba,  repUed  to  it  by  a  not  less  leg^l  veto.  The  patriarch  thereupon, 
taming  to  his  suffragan,  haughtily  informed  htm  that  he  was  his  superior, 
and  that  none  could  unbind  those  whom  he  had  bound. 

^  Yon  are  my  auperior  at  Alexandria,"  replied  Salama,  who  was  tainted 
mth  Protestant  heresies,  '^  but  in  Abyssinia  you  are  as  nobody,  and  I  am 
the  head  of  the  church." 

^'Rebellious  priest  T'  exclaimed  David,  ",I  excommunicate  you  like- 
vise,  and  my  excommunication  is  the  only  one  of  any  power  here." 

For  two  days,  it  is  said,  the  dreaded  formulas  were  exchanged  between 
fte  two  zeribas,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  soldiery,  who  no  longer  knew 
whieh  to  believe  in  of  these  two  formidable  opponents.  The  Negus  him- 
■elf  was  by  no  means  grieved  at  the  scepticism  thus  begat  among  his 
£»llower8,  for  he  is  of  the  opinion  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  religion  in  a  country  but  that  which  is  professed  by  its  ruler  ;  he  was 
also  more  or  less  &haid  of  the  influence  of  the  Coptic  patriarch,  whilst, 
as  to  his  own  church,  he  has,  as  is  well  known,  done  nothing  but  con- 
fieeate  its  property,  persecute  its  priests,  destroy  its  churches,  and  raze 
its  gkedems^  or  temples  and  monasteries,  which  were  the  traditional 
atjltuns  of  the  country. 

The  Coptic  patriarch,  David,  is  said,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  to  have 
adopted  a  peculiarly  Oriental  system  of  revenge.  The  Abyssinians 
possessed  from  remote  times  a  convent  or  monastery  at  Jerusalem, 
liMinded  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethiopia  for  those  who  went  in  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  This  convent,  and  the  land  connected  with 
is,  was  sold,  we  are  told,  to  the  Bussian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  sixty 
tiiousand  dollars,  which  went  into  the  patriarch's  stroog-box.*  The 
Nsident  monks  naturally  rebelled;  but  the  pasha,  won  over,  it  is  said,  by 
a  bakshish  of  suitable  amount,  had  them  cast  into  prison,  and  he  conse- 
crated a  spoliation  which  Theodorus  has  never  forgiven  to  the  Copts  nor 
lo  their  Mussulman  patrons. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  face  of  this  unjust  act  of 
spoliation,  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  can  expect  either  a 
iondly  reception  for  his  envoy,  or  to  influence  the  conduct  of  Theodorus 
m  regard  to  his  prisoners  so  unjustly  detained.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Ardibishop  Isaiah  had  no  hand  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  Abyssinian^ 
monastery  at  Jerusalem ;  but  writing,  as  he  does,  ostentatiously  from  th^ 
Holy  Places,  his  letter  is  only  calculated  to  awaken  the  bitterest  remiv-^ 
niscences  of  a  sovereign  who  claims  descent  from  Solomon  and  the  Qiteien^ 
•fSheba. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  letters  transmitted  by  Bishoj^  Sahak  ^ 
(Isaac)  and  Father  Dimotheos  (Timothy)  to  Theodorus,  and  whioh  were^ 
handsomely  illustrated  with  sacred  subjects.     The  first  letter  ^tas  headed 
with  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  in  chains.     The  presents  consist  of  articles., 
in  olive-wood  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  mother-of-pearl  from  Beth- 
lehem, ehapiets,  a  sceptre  made  of  wood  from  Abraham's  oak,  and  a.. 
valuable  gold  cross,  mounted  with  diamonds,  and  containing  relies  held. 
in  high  Teoeration   by  Orientals.      Besides   these,  the  patriai^h  has.: 
thought  proper  to  send  with  the  bishop  a  complete  and  splendid  suit  of " 
vestments,  crosier,  prayer-book,  and  communion  plate,  so  as  to  enable . 

*  Theodore  IL :  Le  Nouvel  Empire  d' Abyssinie,  p.  86.  Far  GoiUaume  Lejean. 
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him  to  perform  higb  mass  before  the  king  in  full  canonicalsi  with  aooes- 
sories  coming  from  the  Holy  City : 

*'  We,  Isaiah,  Archbishop,  and,  by  the  g^ce  of  God,  patriarch  of  the 
Armenians  of  Jerusalem,  occupying  the  See  of  the  Apostle  St.  James, 
present  to  you  our  apostolic  salutations,  and  we  pray  God  that  be  may 
load  you  with  the  blessings  and  merci^l  favours  of  the  Holy  City  fA 
Jerusalem,  of  Nazareth,  of  Bethlehem,  of  Jordan,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  Golgotha,  of  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  of  the 
Cenaple  of  Sion,  and  of  all  the  holy  and  glorious  places  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gt>d,  and  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  St  James,  brother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  accom- 
plished. May  Heaven  grant  the  prayers  which  we  address  to  Him  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  kingdom ;  may  He  largely  bestow  all  celestial 
good  upon  the  person  of  your  majesty,  upon  your  august  £Eunily,  and 
upon  the  whole  state  ruled  over  by  your  powerful  sovereignty.  So 
be  it! 

'<  Whilst  thus  offering  to  you  the  celestial  blessings  of  these  Holy 
Places,  we  wish  also  to  inform  your  very  gracious  majesty  of  the  desires 
entertained  by  our  predecessors,  of  happy  memory,  to  establish  intimate 
relations,  based  upon  a  purely  Christian  charity,  between  them  and  your 
majesty;  but  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  prevented  their  carry- 
ing these  desires  into  execution.  The  same  desires  animated  ourselves, 
since,  two  years  ag^,  we  were  raised  to  the  See  of  the  Apostle  St  James^ 
to  send  our  nuncio  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  your  throne,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  lay  in  the  way.  Divine  goodness  has  at  length  con- 
descended to  afford  us  a  favourable  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  very  Christian  majesty,  by  means  of  the  present  bull, 
the  truly  profound  sympathy  and  the  most  respectful  and  sincere  regard 
which  we  entertain  for  the  person  of  your  majesty.  In  order  to  give  a 
still  more  marked  proof  of  our  deep  veneration,  we  have  deemed  it  nttiog 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  your  very  Christian  majesty  by  my  ricar, 
the  very  Beverend  Archbishop  Sahak,  and  the  very  Honourable  Father 
Dimotheos,  member  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  Apostolic  See^ 
both  beloved  and  respected  by  us.  They  are  also  bearers  for  your 
majesty  of  a  g^ld  cross  set  with  diamonds,  which  encloses  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  we  beg  you  to  accept  with 
favour,  and  to  wear  round  your  neck  as  a  decoration  worthy  of  a 
Christian  king. 

<'  Sire,  our  last  predecessor,  John  V.,  of  happy  memory,  had  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  of  entertaining  his  highness  the  minister  of  your  majes^, 
who,  in  the  year  1858  of  our  Saviour,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holv 
Places.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  have  observed  the  sympathy  whioi 
we  cherish  in  respect  to  your  majesty,  and  the  charitable  attentions 
which  we  materially  extend  to  the  pious  Ethiopians  who  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  who  have  been  from  time  immemorial  under  the  safeguard  of 
our  Apostolic  See.  We  also,  on  our  side,  admired  the  benevolence  and 
the  pious  sentiments  of  his  highness,  which  were,  most  undoubtedly) 
inspired  by  your  very  Christian  majesty,  the  person  of  your  minister 
being  only  the  worthy  representative  of  the  precious  qualities  of  yoor 
majesty. 
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<<  Concbscend,  sire,  to  receive  graciously  the  two  hamble  servants,  the 
very  Beverend  Archbishop  Sahak  and  the  very  Honourable  Father 
Dimotheos,  and  deign  to  grant  them  your  private  audience,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  your  high  protection,  until  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to 
give  them  leave  to  return.  May  the  peace  and  the  grace  of  God  always 
be  with  you !     So  be  it ! 

**  Given  at  the  Apostolic  See  of  St.  James,  the  dOth  of  March,  in  the 
year  1867  of  our  Saviour." 

This  is  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  very  reverend  and  very  honour- 
able envoys,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  terms  in  which  Theodorus 
is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  very  Christian  majesty."  A  second  epistle  concerns  us 
more  nearly : 

**  We,  Isaiah,  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  arch- 
bishop and  patriarch  of  the  Armenians  of  Jerusalem,  and  guardian  of  the 
Holy  Places,  present,  with  the  divine  blessings  and  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  City,  our  apostolic  salutations  to  your  very  Christian  majesty, 
sovereign  of  Ethiopia.  May  the  celestial  protection  and  the  watchful 
eye  of  Divine  Providence  be  always  upon  the  person  of  your  majesty, 
upon  the  royal  family,  and  upon  the  whole  state  governed  by  your 
powerful  sovereignty ! 

*'  We  know,  sire,  the  lofty  prudence  and  the  love  of  justice  which  cha- 
racterise your  majesty.  We  are  still  more  enchanted  at  observing  in 
your  august  person  the  true  type  of  the  queen  of  whom  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures speak  in  praise,  and  who  entertained  so  strong  a  passion  for  the 
wisdom  of  King  Solomon.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  same  blood  that 
circulates  in  the  veins  of  your  majesty,  the  same  equity  as  that  of  Solo- 
mon which  inspires  you.  It  is  these  precious  qualities,  which  add  so  much 
lustre  to  your  august  person,  that  have  encouraged  us  to  place  our  humble 
prayers  at  the  feet  of  your  sublime  throne. 

"  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  conceded  by  your  merciful  majesty 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  us  the  example  of  humility  and 
meekness  in  His  person,  and  who  has  also  enjoined  us  to  visit  all  those 
who  are  oppressed  and  deprived  of  their  liberty — a  thing  that  is  preferable 
to  all  worldly  goods. 

*^  We  are  animated  by  the  same  evangelical  sentiments  when  we  pray 
your  very  merciful  majesty  to  set  the  English  consul  and  his  companions 
at  liberty,  and  to  pardon  all  the  faults  which  they  may  have  committed 
(or  perhaps  the  passage  might  be  read,  to  pardon  the  English  consul  and 
his  companions,  and  to  excuse  them  all  the  faults  which  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  committed).  If  our  humble  prayers  shall  be  heard  by  your 
clemency,  as  we  take  pleasure  in  believing,  we  shall  be  infinitely  obliged, 
and  everybody  will  be  delighted,  as  well  as  ourselves,  at  the  indulgence 
which  you  shall  have  shown  to  the  unfortunates.  By  such  an  act  of 
philanthropy  your  majesty  will  only  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  your  state,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
precious  life  of  your  august  person.  May  the  peace  and  the  grace  of 
God  be  always  with  you !     So  be  it ! 

*^  Given  at  the  Apostolic  See  of  St.  James,  the  30th  of  March,  in  the 
year  1867  of  Our  Saviour.*' 

If  there  were  any  hopes  that  such  Oriental  and  fulsome  flattery  could 
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find  CiTOUT  with  the  swarthy  tyrant  who  calls  himself  ^  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,"  the  style  might  he  overlooked  in  the  'sympathy  feb  for  our 
liberated  countrymen.  But,  considering  the  hitter  feefings  entertained 
hy  his  '*  most  merctful  majesty''  in  respect  to  his  ejection  from  the  Holy 
Places,  there  are  no  reasons  for  believing  that  Archbishop  Isaac  and 
Father  Timothy  will  meet  with  any  other  fate  than  what  be£el  Mon- 
seigneur  Jacobis  and  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Under  each 
circumstances,  to  extol  the  sense  of  justice  and  equity  of  the  sable 
monarch,  to  admit  that  the  blood  of  Solomon  flows  through  his  v^ns,  to 
sue  for  pardon  for  faults  as  yet  unknown,  and  to  plead  for  the  envoys  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  as  '*  unfortunates"  kneeling  for  mercy  at  the  feet 
of  a  gracious  reprobate,  is  an  alternative  so  humiliating  that  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  it  the  better.  No  high-[Hrincipled  English  officer  could 
be  induced  to  accept  even  of  liberty  upon  such  terms. 

What  said  the  Emperor  Theodoras  himself  of  bis  reasons  for  imprison- 
ing Consul  Cameron  ? 

''  I  asked  him  (Consul  Cameron),  ^  Where  is  the  answer  to  the  friendly 
letter  I  entrusted  you  with  ?  What  have  you  come  for  ?'  He  said  to 
roe,  *  I  do  not  know.'  So  I  said  to  him, '  You  are  not  the  servant  of  my 
friend  the  Queen,  as  you  had  represented  yourself  to  be^'  and,  by  the 
power  of  my  Creator,  I  impnsoned  him." 

Consul  Cameron  had  no  letter.  The  ever-suspieioas  monarch  also 
charged  the  consul  with  abusing  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Egyptians 
at  Kassala.  This  the  consul  denies.  Theodoras  also,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  imprisoned  Monsieur  Bardel  because  ''  he  ungirt  himself 
and  covered  his  head  with  the  cloth."  "  The  other  prisoners,"  he  adds, 
as  an  excuse  for  imprisonment,  "  have  abused  me,  I  am  well  aware." 
Are  these  faults,  supposing  them  to  be  true,  punishable  by  perpetual  de- 
tention, and  for  which  the  assumed  guilty  parties  must  sue  for  mercy? 
If  there  is  any  one  who  ought  to  sue  for  mercy,  it  is  the  tyrant  who 
abuses  his  power  by  imprisoning  consul,  envoy,  and  missionaries.  Theo> 
dorus  is  not  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Menilek,  which  claimed  descent 
from  Solomon.  The  dynasty  of  Amlak  claimed  descent  from  the  sole 
survivor  of  that  family,  massacred  by  a  female  Israelitish  usurper.  But 
that  dynasty  only  reigned  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
famous  Saint  Abuna  Tekla  Haimanot;  and  the  actual  ruler  of  Tigray- 
Waagshun  Gobazye  is  the  true  descendant  and  representative  of  the  self- 
deposed  dynasty,  and  enjoys,  therefore,  hereditary  claims  which  Kassa 
Kuaranya,  now  Theodoras  II.,  never  put  forth,  except  by  the  maternal 
side — a  side  which,  according  to  some,  was  far  from  being  of  an  ain- 
tocratic  character,  or  in  any  way  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  may  yet  be  in  the  power  of  Waagshun 
Gobazye  to  avenge  the  insult  ofiPered  to  his  race  in  the  person  of  thi« 
"  very  merciful"  usurper. 

If  it  is  trae  that  the  Coptic  patriarch  sold  the  Abyssinian  convent  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Russians,  or  even  an  Abyssinian  share  in  a  Coptie 
convent,  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  the  agitation  of  the 
legality  of  such  a  sale,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Abyssinians, 
could  not  have  been  disputed;  or  whether  its  repurchase  by  the  British, 
and  restoration  to  the  Abyssinians,  who  in  return  would  most  gladly  have 
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8^t  the  eaptivefip  st  liberty,  wouM  not  hare  been  a  cheaper  proceecRog 
tban  an  armed  mterfBreoce.  But  there  are  those  who  put  a  diiterent  eon* 
stitietkm  on  the  matter,  and  who  astert  that  tho  present  Abyssinian 
chffieulties  arose  partly,  at  least,  from  the  fact  of  Brittsfa  interyention  m 
favoiir  of  the  Abyssinians^  admission  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  hariug  been 
denied  them,  and  from  the  representations  made  to  King  Theodorus  in 
reference  to  this  fact. 

Now  we  all  know  how  the  question  as  to  which  party  had  a  right  to 
hold  the  kejps  of  the  Holy  Sepulehre  begat  the  Crimean  war,  and  that  in 
a  centre  of  such  antagonistic  elements  as  Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,^ 
Jews,  and  Jesuits,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flicting vortex  afler  the  slightest  connexion  with  any  party  in  the  Holy^ 
City  has  been  once  formed.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly  desirable,  how- 
erer  much  the  Abyssinian  Christians  may  be  oppressed  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  they  are  represented  as  among  the  ftsw  needy  pilgrims  who 
annually  take  refuge  in  the  caves  and  grottoes  of  the  Quarantine  Mounts 
living  upon  what  scanty  ftire  they  can  procure  from  Jericho,  or  upon  the 
fruits  and  roots  of  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  that  all  interest  the  Abys- 
einians  claim  in  the  favoured  city  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  especiall j 
in  any  phase  of  the  question  in  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  very  crater 
of  that  great  religious  volcano,  be  brought  to  figure.  The  various  sects 
which  lay  claim  to,  and  are  in  possession  of,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are,  it 
is  well  known,  in  sneh  a  state  of  constant  embroilment,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  them  without  becoming 
entangled  in  their  quarrels  and  difficulties.  We  have  already  quite 
enough  to  do  with  the  Jews  enjoying  British  protection  in  Jerusalem, 
without  engaging  in  anything  of  the  kind  as  regards  any  of  the  various 
Christian  sects,  whether  they  be  Greek,  Armenian,  Latin,  or  Abyssinian* 
As  to  the  hardship  of  being  excluded  from  the  right  of  celebrating  service 
in  the  Sepulchre,  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  confusion,  the  noise,  the 
riash  of  brazen  cymbals,  and  the  ear-rending  cries,  or  seen  the  contor- 
tions of  bodies,  and  the  scuffle  and  occasional  riots,  accompanied  even  by 
Uoodshed,  which  are  attendant  upon  these  august  ceremonies,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  disgraceful  exhibitions  which  ensue  upon  the 
coming  down  of  the  holy  fire  from  heaven,  would  wish  to  see  these 
augmented  by  the  admission  of  the  Abyssinians  into  the  sanctum. 

More  than  one  attempt — ^not  the  least  barefaced  of  which  was  the 
transmission  of  a  false  telegram — ^has  been  made,  however,  to  enlist  public 
hyoxxr  and  attention  for  Bishop  Isaac,  whom  we  have  seen  above  has 
been  sent  out  with  a  letter,  the  fulsome  flattery  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  so  irresistible  that  the  recreant  King  Theodorus  would  be  melted  to 
tears  by  it,  and  liberate  the  captives  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  or  else  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  the  presents  forwarded  by  the  Armenian  patriarchy 
consisting  chiefly  of  various  relics  and  souvenirs  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  roaring  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  predilections 
of  the  meek  King  of  Abyssinia  are  all  for  rifles  and  great  guns,  and  it  is 
mnch  to  be  feared  that  he  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
wearing  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  upon  his  bronzed  chest. 

What  the  motives  were  which  induced  the  patriarch  to  risk  the  life  of 
Ins  beloved  Bishop  Isaac  and  Conncillor  Timothy  on  so  dangerous  as 
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errand,  whether  they  merely  sprang  from  a  nice  sense  of  Christian  daty 
and  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  the  captires,  is  a  question  which,  however 
immaterial  it  may  appear  to  some,  is  not  without  interest  from  its  con« 
nezion  with  this  Abyssinian  affair.  It  is  well  known  that  for  some  yean 
the  Armenian  church  hare  been  endeayouring  to  enter  into  intercom- 
muDion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  those  means,  it  has  been 
supposed,  engage  our  interest  in  their  affairs,  especially  in  their  relations 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  are  entirely  unsupported  by  any  gOTcm- 
ment,  whilst  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  countenance  of  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  governments,  and  the  Greeks  and  Syro-Greeks  that  of  the 
Bussians.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Armenian  patriarch  speaks  in  one 
of  his  missives  of  the  pious  Ethiopians  having  been  from  time  immemorial 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  St.  James ;  but  thb  is  in  the 
same  general  sense  that  his  lordship  speaks  of  himself  in  hb  second  letter 
as  *'  guardian  of  the  Holy  Places" — a  proud  title,  the  assumption  of 
which  is  enough  to  bring  down  fire  and  flames  upon  the  devoted  city. 
There  is,  however,  more  than  the  mere  religious  question  revealed  in  tms 
desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England.  The  Armenians  are,  it  is 
true,  divided  into  two  sects — ^the  old  Armenians  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Armenians — ^but  they  still  constitute,  next  to  the  Greeks,  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
wealthy  Christian  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  and  in  view  of 
the  possible  breaking  up  of  Mussulman  rule  in  the  East,  and  the  claims 
of  the  aboriginal  Christians  being  brought  forward,  they  would  like  to 
have  the  sympathies  of  England  on  their  side.  The  feeling  is  not  in  any 
way  a  frivolous  one,  or  one  that  ought  to  be  treated  as  such  in  the  case 
of  certain  eventualities. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may — whether  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Holy  Places,  or  in  the  more  general  interests  of  th^  great  Armenian 
population  (and  the  action  taken  by  Archbishop  Isaiah  was,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  preceded  by  the  interference  of  Boghos,  *'  chief  of  the  bishops 
and  patriarch  of  the  Armenians"  at  Constantinople) — there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  our  good  will,  both  patriarchs 
hoped  to  obtain  our  special  favour,  and  lay  a  claim  to  our  gratitude,  for 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Armenian  clergy  at  Constantinople  and  at  Jeru- 
salem are  never  tired  of  saying  that  nothing' lies  nearer  their  hearts  than 
an  alliance  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  that  there  is  nothing  short 
of  heresy  they  would  not  comply  with  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object 
The  Armenians  of  Jerusalem  may  be  open  to  the  sneer  that  this  is  done 
with  a  view  to  English  support  of  their  claims  at  the  Holy  Places,  but 
this  would  scarcely  apply  to  their  brethren  of  Constantinople,  who  must 
have  higher  and  more  praiseworthy  motives  in  view. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  if  there  is  any  man  in  Jerusalem  who,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  his  acquaintance  with  the  king,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  always  attended  his  endeavours  to  convert  the  Abyssinians, 
could  have  any  influence  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  captives,  it  is 
Bishop  Gobat.  As  his  lordship  says,  bearing  witness  to  himself  in  his 
own  book,  he  was  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect 
during  his  stay  in  Abyssinia  by  the  king,  by  his  right-hand  counselor, 
Bell,  who  had  been  previously  attached  to  the  Euphrates  expedition,  and 
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ie  Abyssinian  clergy.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  naturally  do  not 
credence  to  what  is  contained  in  the  bishop's  own  book.  *'  It  costs 
anch,"  says  M.  Lejean,  **  to  speak  scTcrely  of  a  man  whose  good  in- 
ons  and  personal  morality  are  above  all  suspicion,  but  never  did 
dler  see  Abyssinia  through  a  more  opaque  blindness  than  Bishop 
It.  He  was  intelligent  and  devoted,  but  vain,  credulous,  and  simple; 
is  to  say,  the  man  the  least  adapted  to  have  influence  upon  the 
b  of  the  most  deceitful  and  the  most '  Byzantine'  people  that  are  to 
net  with  in  the  East.  He  traversed  the  country  for  three  yearSy 
shing,  discussing  with  the  debteras  and  the  Amhara  priests,  who  for 
19  glasses  of  tedj  would  make  any  possible  concessions,  and  who 
id  him  with  hyperbolical  praises,  which  he  enregistered  in  his  journal 
an  incredible  amount  of  naivete." 

3  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Moravian  brethren  and  mis- 
sies from  Ghrischona,  who  followed  in  Bishop  Gobat's  footsteps, 
rilled  the  whole  mission  by  proselytising  and  declfiring  war  against 
gnorant  traditions  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  that  it  was  through  them 
directly,  as  concerns  the  captive  missionaries,  and  indirectly,  as  con- 
{  Consul  Cameron  and  his  companions,  the  present  difficulties  have 
n.  It  would  certainly  not  appear,  then,  that  Bishop  Gobat,  even  if 
orted  by  the  united  influence  of  England  and  Prussia,  is  the  proper 

to  send  out  to  Abyssinia.  He  would,  in  all  probability,  only 
me  one  more  among  the  sufferers  in  captivity.  As  to  the  Armenian 
on,  a  similar  sad  fate  may  await  it ;  but  that  is  not  so  certain,  as  it 
it  clear  that  Theodorus  can  trace  any  connexion  between  the  treat- 
t  he  and  his  clergy  have  received  at  Jerusalem  and  the  church  which 
;sses  to  have  befriended  the  Abyssiniaus  from  time  immemorial, 
ough,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  approve  of  the  fulsome  adulatory  lan- 
;e  and  the  mean  supplicating  tone  which  the  Oriental  church  has 
^ht  proper  to  adopt,  still  the  issue  of  the  mission  cannot  but  be 
bed  with  interest,  and  if  the  Armenians  should  so  far  entitle  them- 
3  to  our  gratitude,  we  hope  it  will  not  b^  viewed  in  that  exclusive 

which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  all  religious  and  missionary 
irs,  and  by  which  it  is  sought  to  associate  the  mission  with  a  mere 
e  to  establish  supremacy,  under  the  British  protection,  at  the  Holy 
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Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  "  the  man  calBng  Ktraself  W- 
taire,"  and  we  have  even  at  the  present  moment  a  biograpliy  goia^ 
through  the  press  by  Francis  Espinasse,  in  wbich  the  times  in  whidh  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  lived  are  depicted  along  with  his  life;  bih,  strange  to 
say,  little  has  been  placed  on  record  concerning  his  boyhood,  a  subject 
which,  in  relation  to  a  person  of  snch  a  strangely  sceptical  ttmi  of  mind; 
hasy.  however,  important  bearings.  It  is  not  even  generally  known  that 
Voltaire  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  reason  why  Monsieur  Aronet, 
a  magistrate  and  person  of  a  certain  social  position  in  the  good  city  of 
Paris,  placed  his  younger  son  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  was  be- 
cause that  establishment  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  favonrecl  by  the 
aristocracy.  Gresset,  the  author  of  "  La  Chartreuse,"  took  the  ex^va- 
gant  license— extravagant  for  either  poetry  or  Gallicism — of  aaying  thai 
it  was  there  that  the  youth  of  the  descendants  of  heroes  and  of  gods  was 
formed.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  poet  had  in  his  mental  e3re8  the 
mythological  personages  of  the  Hdtel  Bambouillet.  The  College  of  Lows 
le  Grand  preserved  this  aristocratic  reputation  until  it  was  transfomsd 
into  the  head-quarters  of  the  University  of  Paris.  To  place  a  child  with 
the  Jesuits  was  to  assure  him  useful  feends  for  the  future — connexions 
which  might  some  day  assist  him  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  What  a 
chance  for  a  boy  to  have  played  at  football  or  to  have  run  races  with  a 
Mare-Ren^  d'Argenson,  inevitably  destined  one  day  to  be  a  mtnister! 

The  protection  of  the  R.R.P.P.  was  not  also  a  thing  at  that  time  to  be 
despised.  As  to  the  character  of  the  studies,  they  were  precisely  the 
same  as  at  the  university,  after  the  same  fashion,  and  carried  oat  with  the 
same  success.  Each  institution  boasted  of  its  celebrated  men ;  Tour- 
nemine,  Le  Jay,  Poree,  and  others  among  the  Jesuits  rivalled  the  best 
reputations  in  the  university — ^not  even  omitting  RoUin  himself.  Fran- 
cois-Marie Arouet,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  boy  who  was  to  be 
Voltaire — the  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great — was  transmitted  to  the 
charge  of  Pere  le  Ricart,  rector  of  the  college,  at  ten  years  of  age,  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  especial  care  of  Pere  Thoulier,  known  in  the 
worltl  of  letters  as  Abbe  Olivet.     This  was  in  1704. 

There  were  at  that  epoch  five  hundred  resident  pupils  at  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  but  they  were  not  all  upon  the  same  footing.  The 
mass  carried  out  their  studies  ip  spacious  halls.  But  arrangements  could  . 
be  made,  by  certain  payments  in  excess  of  the  400  francs  (little  more  than 
16/.  a  year)  contributed  by  each,  by  which  certain  privileges  could  be 
obtained,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  private  room,  a  private  tutor,  and  a 
servant  for  attendance.  But  as  there  were  not  always  rooms  enough  for 
all  the  young  lords  and  opulent  commoners  who  sought  these  advantages, 
they  were  generally  secured  a  long  time  in  advance.  There  were  from 
thirty  to  forty  of  these  first-class  boarders.  An  ^equal  number  of  rooms 
were  allotted  to  small  groups,  generally  of  five,  who  studied  together  for 
a  less  consideration.  Each  of  these  groups  had  what  was  called  its  prefect, 
who  was  tutor  and  guardian,  and  often  acted  as  a  kind  of  parent  to  his 
pupils.   Young  Arouet  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  under  Pere  Thoulier. 
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On  the  2iid  of  Sqrtember,  1796,  he  wrote  to  D^AIembert:  ^  I9  it  true 
that  OUT  dean,  D' Olivet,  has  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy?  I  am  anxious  on 
the  matter.  The  Abbe  d'Olivet  is  a  good  man,  and  I  have  always  loved 
him.  SesideSy  he  was  my  prefect  in  the  time  when  there  were  Jesuits. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  seen  Fere  le  Tellier  and  Pere  Bonrdaloue  pass 
by,  L  who  speak  to  you  ?"  A  letter  has  also  been  recently  published  from 
Pere  Thoulier  to  Voltaire,  dated  January  3,  1767.  The  old  preceptor 
was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  pupil  was  verging  on  seventy- 
three.  "  Good  day  and  a  happy  new  year  to  you,  illustrious  brother ! 
1b  it  not  so  that  our  ancient  Gauls  wrote  to  one  another  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion ?  And  why  should  we  change  our  style?  We  have  a  degree  of 
o(dd  here  tiiat  reminds  me  of  the  winter  of  1709.  It  also  recals  to  my 
mind  another  reminiscence.  It  is  that  we  were  shivering  by  the  side  of 
a  bad  fire.  You  were  at  that  time  my  disciple,  and  now  I  am  yours.  At 
that  time  I  loved  you,  and  yon  did  not  hate  me.^' 

Toung  Arouet  penned  verses  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  A 
soldier  who  had  been  invalided  from  the  Dauphin*s  regiment  wished  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  prince  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year.  To 
this  efiPect  he  applied  to  one  of  the  regents  of  the  college,  who  referred 
liim  to  Arouet,  and  the  latter  wrote  some  verses,  which  not  only  procured 
a  few  louis  for  the  veteran,  but  which  also  attracted  notice  at  Versailles. 
Monsieur  Arouet  may  not  have  been  altogether  pleased  with  such  pre- 
oocious  success,  but  if  so,  he  did  not  show  it,  except  by  recommending 
atodies  of  a  more  sedate  character.  The  Abb6  Ch^teauneuf,  the  school- 
boy's godfather,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted.  He  not  only  spoke 
in  praise  of  him  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  but  also  to  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  who  expressed  her  wish  to  see  so  promising  a  boy.  Voltaire 
has  placed  his  visit  to  Ninon  on  record  in  his  '*  Melanges  Litt^raires.'* 
*^  The  Abb^  Ch&teauneuf  took  me  to  her  house  in  my  earliest  youth.  I 
vras  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  had  written  some  verses  which  were 
worthless,  but  which  appeared  to  be  good  for  my  age."  After  Ninon 
had  complimented  him  upon  his  poetic  ability,  "  She  exhorted  me,"  he 
adds,  ^  to  continue  to  make  verses,  when  she  ought  rather  to'  have  ex- 
horted me  not  to  write  any  more."  Voltaire  also  depicts  Ninon  as  she 
i^peared  to  him,  a  wrinkled  mummy,  having  nothing  but  a  yellow  skin 
on  her  bones.  She  was  at  that  time  eighty-five  years  of  age.  ''  She  was 
pleased,"  he  further  adds,  '^  to  notice  me  in  her  will,  having  left  me  two 
thousand  francs  to  buy  books.  Her  decease  followed  shortly  upon  my 
visit  and  the  making  of  her  will." 

Collegiate  academies  are  said  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
**  Ratio  Studiorum"  of  Saint  Ignatius  prescribes  their  adoption  in  all  the 
colleges  of  the  society.  The  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  had  hence  its 
academy,  in  which  pieces  in  prose  or  verse  were  read  in  French,  Latin,  or 
Greek,  and  then  discussed.  Young  Arouet  became  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  academicians  in  his  college  during  the  later  years  of  his  studies. 
Led  astray,  however,  according  to  one  of  the  biographers  of  his  youth — 
M.  Alexis  Pierron*— by  the  Abb6  de  Chliteauneuf,  who  was,  it  appears, 
not  only  a  friend  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  but  also  a  free  thinker,  young 

*  Yoltaire  et  ses  Maitres:  episode  de  TEUstoire  des  Humaait^s  en  France.  Par 
Alexia  Plerron. 
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Arouet  appears,  on  some  occasion  when  Fere  le  Jay,  one  of  the  two  pre- 
sidents of  rhetoric,  presided,  to  hare  emitted  some  ideas  or  opinions  of  a 
most  heterodox  character.  The  president  is  said  to  hare  been  so  shocked, 
as  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Unfortunate  child !  you  will  be  the  Coryphsos 
of  Deism  !'*  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  to  hare  giren  him  a  good 
shaking.  The  future  Voltaire  may  thus  be  said  to  have  manifested  the 
sceptical  turn  of  his  mind  in  his  earliest  years  whilst  even  under  the  care 
of  the  Jesuits. 

The  latter  part  of  the  scholastic  year  1709-1710  was  marked  hy 
triumphant  successes  on  the  part  of  young  Arouet.  Rousseau  was  at  that 
epoch  at  the  apogee  of  his  glory,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  first  of 
living  poets.  He  was  intimate  with  the  Jesuits,  old  Pere  Tarteron  espe- 
cially, and  honoured  the  distribution  of  prizes  with  his  presence.  The 
name  of  Arouet  having  struck  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  inquired 
if  the  youth,  who  was  bending  under  the  weight  of  prizes  and  crowns, 
was  not  the  son  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes.  Fere 
Tarteron  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that  young  Arouet  had 
shown  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  poetry.  It  b  said  that  Rousseau  em- 
braced the  youth  on  both  cheeks,  congratulating  him,  and  prognosti- 
cating to  him  a  brilliant  future.  According  to  some  the  scholar,  on 
being  presented  to  the  poet,  was  so  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  as  to 
have  spontaneously  cast  himself  round  his  neck. 

Rousseau  and  Voltaire  both,  however,  give  a  very  different  account  of 
their  first  interview.  Rousseau  says,  that  some  ladies  having  conducted 
him  to  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  manifested  some  curiosity  to  see 
the  son  of  Monsieur  Arouet,  whose  precocious  talent  had  been  mentioned 
to  him.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  young  man  did 
not  please  him.  Voltaire  does  not  deny  that  Rousseau  came  to  see  him 
at  college,  but  he  complains  that  he  did  not  say  all.  He  ought  to  have 
added,  '*  that  he  paid  me  this  visit  because  his  father  had  provided  my 
parent  with  shoes  for  twenty  years,  and  because  my  father  obtained  8 
situation  for  him,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  him  to  keep; 
but  he  was  driven  from  it  for  having  disavowed  his  origin.  He  might 
also  have  added  that  my  father,  all  my  relatives,  and  those  whom  I 
studied  under,  forbade  me  to  see  him ;  for  such  was  his  reputation  that, 
when  a  scholar  made  an  error,  it  used  to  be  said,  '  You  will  be  a  real 
Rousseau.'  I  do  not  know  why  my  physiognomy  displeased  him ;  it 
was  apparently  because  I  had  brown  hair  and  my  mouth  was  not  awry." 
These  are  the  kind  of  amenities  in  which  Voltaire  indulg^  in  a  letter 
written  in  1736  to  the  editors  of  the  '<  Bibliotheque  Fran9abe.''  ''Vol- 
taire," M.  Fierron  says,  "  was  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  deepest 
hatred  of  Rousseau.  He  had  just  reduced  an  exiled  and  unfortunate 
old  man  to  beggary,  by  inducing  Frince  Eugene  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port, and  his  pen  completed  the  work  by  calumny  and  scandal." 

As  a  result  of  the  prizes  won  in  August,  1710,  young  Arouet,  then 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  passed  into  the  class  of  P^re  le  Jay  for 
Latin,  and  of  Pere  Porde  for  French.  It  is  remarkable  that  Voltaire, 
who  has  written  over  and  over  again  in  praise  of  Fere  Foree,  has  never 
alluded  a  single  time  to  Fere  le  Jay.  It  is  supposed  that  he  bore  him  a 
grudge  for  the  academical  scene.  Not  that  he  was  in  open  hostility 
against  his  teacher ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  done  all  in  hu 
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Ewer  to  conciliate  his  kindly  feeling.  He  paraphrased,  in  French,  a 
itin  ode,  which  Le  Jay  had  composed  in  honour  of  Sainte  Geneyieve, 
and  it  was  printed  in  1769  as  hy  **  Fran9ois  Arouet,  ^tudiant  en 
rh^torique  et  pensionnaire  an  College  de  Louis  le  Grande."  Voltaire, 
however,  denied  the  authorship  in  after-times.  In  reference  to  a  change 
in  the  opening  of  ''  La  Pucelle,"  from  *'  Vous  m'ordonnez  de  c^l6brer  les 
saints"  to  '*  Je  ne  suis  n6  pour  c^l^brer  les  saints,"  Voltaire  intimates 
that  this  line  gives  the  lie  to  those  editors  of  his  works  who  have  attri- 
buted to  him  an  ode  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  of  which  he  assuredly  was  not 
the  author.  Voltaire  not  only  disliked  being  supposed  to  a^ocate  the 
cause  of  saints,  but  in  this  instance  he  had  not  even  got  a  saint  to  deal 
with. 

Pere  le  Jay  was  a  conscientious  and  estimable  man,  but  he  is  not  said 
to  have  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to  win  over  his  scholars;  Fere  For^e 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  amiable  person.  '*  Nothing  will  efface  from 
my  heart,'*  Voltaire  wrote,  over  thirty  years  afterwards,  "  the  memory  of 
Pere  Poree,  who  is  equally  dear  to  all  who  have  studied  under  him. 
Never  did  man  render  study  and  virtue  more  attractive.  The  hours  of 
bis  lessons  were  to  us  delicious  hours;  and  I  should  have  liked  him  to 
have  been  established  in  Paris,  as  at  Athens,  so  that  one  could  have 
attended  such  lessons  at  all  ages.  I  should  often  have  been  to  hear 
them."  This  is  in  a  letter  to  Pere  de  la  Tour,  rector  of  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand ;  and  when  Voltaire  is  found  praising  a  dead  Jesuit  to  one 
living  and  in  power,  a  reason  may  be  found  for  it.  In  this  case  it  was 
simply  that  Voltaire  wanted  a  good  word  from  the  Jesuits  to  assure  his 
admission  into  the  Academy. 

Few  pupils  remained  in  the  college  after  the  classes  of  rhetoric ;  almost 
all  returned  to  their  families  without  entering  upon  a  course  of  philosophy. 
The  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  theological  studies,  and 
not  as  an  indispensable  complement  to  a  general  education ;  that  is  to 
say,  philosophy  as  expounded  by  the  Jesuits.  Monsieur  Arouet,  like 
others,  therefore  withdrew  his  son  from  college  after  he  had  passed  the 
classes  of  Le  Jay  and  Por^e.  It  was  his  intention  to  set  him  to  study 
the  law,  as  he  had  already  done  with  his  elder  brother,  and  that  not  in 
its  speculative  branches  only,  but  in  the  practical,  and  to  bind  him  to  a 
solicitor  or  a  notary. 

It  was  one  of  the  customs  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  to  perform 
plays,  and  this  pretty  frequently,  too.  There  was  "  La  Petite  Com^die" 
and  "  La  Grande  Com^die."  Little  comedy  consisted  in  the  enacting  of 
comical  pieces  ;  great  comedy,  in  the  performance  of  tragical  plays.  The 
comical  pieces  were  brief,  and  generally  in  Latin  prose,  with  French 
verses  interpolated.  They  were  chiefly  played  at  the  Ludi  minores, 
which  preceded  the  distribution  of  prizes,  whilst  the  g^eat  comedies  were 
reserved  for  the  Ludi  solemnes,  peiformed  at  the  time  of  the  distribution 
of  prizes.  They  were  Latin  tragedies,  almost  always  in  five  acts.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  Voltaire,  who  carried  away  so  many  prizes,  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunities  of  distinction  afforded  by  the  college  boards  no 
more  than  in  the  other  literary  exercises  which  accompanied  the  Ludi 
solemnes,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  them  in  his  writings.  The  Ode  to 
Sainte  Genevieve  and  the  Soldier's  Petition  do  not,  however,  constitute 
all  his  youthful  productions.     An  ode,  or  rather  a  translation,  entitled 
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**  Le  Vrai  Dieu,"  k  attributed  to  him,  and  bo  dasg^ted  was  he  with  it  ia 
after  life,  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  ode  ''  which  seems  to  he  pemed  by  a 
ooaehmao  of  Vertamon  turned  Capucin,"  and  attdhotes  it  to  Pen 
Iiefevre,  who,  ia  reality,  indited  the  original  in  Latin. 

Voltaire,  although  M.  Pierron  denies  to  htm  the  attribute  of  e?«r 
having  been  a  Greek  scholar,  further  amused  himself  with  putting  Iktle 
Anacreonittc  verses  and  some  of  the  smaller  pieoes  of  the  anthology  into 
Frendi  verse.  These  were  formeriy  much  sought  for  bj  eollectmrs,  and 
lie  himself  had  recourse  to  some  of  them  oocaaonally,  as  in  ib»  verses  oa 
Galatea,  addressed  to  Madame  de  Pompadour : 

Si  Pygmalion  la  forma^ 

Si  le  ciel  anima  son  etre, 
L'amour  fit  plus :  il  I'enflamma; 

Sans  lui,  que  servirait  de  nailxe  ? 

As  also  another  quatrain : 

L^andre,  conduit  (>ar  Tamour, 
En  nageant  disait  aux orates: 
*  Laissez-moi  gagner  les  rivages ; 

Ne  me  noyez  qn  Ji  men  letour.* 

These  were  both  borrowed  from  antiquity.  But  the  most  startling 
thing  of  all  that  was  accomplished  by  young  Arouet  when  at  college  was 
admittedly  an  impromptu.  One  day  Pere  Poree  said  to  his  seholan, 
**  Speak  as  Nero  might  do  at  the  moment  that  he  is  about  to  kill  him- 
self."    Arouet  at  once  declaimed : 

De  la  mort  d'line  m^re  execrable  complice. 
Si  je  meurs  de  ma  main,  je  I'ai  bien  xa^ni^; 
Et,  n'ayant  jamais  fedt  (^u'actes  de  cruant^, 

J'ai  voulu,  me  tuaut,  en  faire  un  de  justice. 

It  has  been  said  that  Arouet  was  recorded  in  the  college  register  as 
^*  Puer  ingentosus,  sed  insignis  nebulo."  But  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
invention  of  his  enemies.  At  the  time  it  was  first  put  in  cireulatioB,  the 
college  registries  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  were  no  longer  ia  ezistRKe. 
Voltaire  was  a  good  pupil  at  college,  a  little  wild  and  thoughtlett 
perhaps,  but  his  masters  eould  not  help  liking  him.  He  eerlainly  was 
not  an  angel,  no  more  than  La  Pucelle  was  a  saint ;  nor  jet  was  he  thst 
demon  created  by  the  retrospective  hatred  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  pro- 
bable inventor  of  the  **  insignis  nebulo,"  or,  at  all  events,  the  hander 
down  of  a  tradition  without  foundation. 

This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  school  days  of  Voltaire ;  as  to 
how  much  or  how  little  be  was  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Others  for  his  fiitare 
auccess  and  distinction  is  quite  another  thing.  Some  would  attribute 
everything  that  was  good  in  him  to  the  learned  iiathers,and  everything  that 
was  bad  to  his  own  unreclaimable  evil  nature.  Others,  Kke  M.  HoitoB} 
will  have  it  that  he  never  learned  anything  out  of  school.  In  a  matter 
like  this  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  have  the  opinion  of  Voltaire  himself.  In 
a  dialogue  on  education,  in  the  ^  IXctaoooaire  Philosopliique,*'  the  writer 
placet  a  counsellor  and  his  former  Jesuit  tutor  in  presenee.  TIm  father 
eomplaiiis  of  the  treatment  which  he  has  i>eoeived  at  the  haads  of  pariis- 
meaty  aad  of  his  former  pupil — he  who  had  never  done  any  but  good 
works.  *'I  taught  you  once,''  he  says,  '*to  read  Despaurt^re  and 
Cicero,  the  verses  of  Commirus  and  of  Virgil,  the  Christian  pedagogue 
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iibe  FsalfDS  of  Bavid  in  scullery  Latin,  and  the  odat  of 
Sorace  to  the  broim  Lalage  and  the  fair  Lig^riaus,  Jktvam  religmatti 
tomican^  Unding^  up  has  yeliow  Jocks.  In  one  word,  I  did  what  I  could 
to  edocAte  y<iu  well,  and  here  as  my  reward !" 

*^  IVuly,"  replies  the  counsellor,  <'  you  ^ave  me  an  edifying  eduoatioa  1 
It  is  true  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the  fair  Ligurinus.  But  when  I  came 
iBtD  the  world  I  wanted  to  speak,  and  every  one  laughed  at  me.  It  was 
in  yain  that  I  quoted  the  odes  to  Ligurinus  aiad  the  Christian  pedagogue: 
I  did  not  know  if  Francis  I.  had  be^i  made  prisoner  at  Pavia,  nor  where 
I^<via  is;  the  very  country  in  which  I  was  born  was  unknown  to  me ;  I 
ma  neither  acquainted  with  the  principal  laws  nor  with  the  intevesta  of 
my  country  ;  not  a  word  of  mathematics,  not  a  word  of  sound  philosophy : 
I  knew  Latin  and  ^des  sottises,'  "  At  last  the  counsellor  concludes: 
^  Well,  I  will  giye  you  four  hundred  francs  from  my  private  purse.  It  is 
^vhnt  Jean  Despautere  dad  not  teach  me  in  his  contrihtttions  to  my 
•dneotion." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  work  of  Pere  Jouvency, ''  De  Ratione  Discendi 
et  Docendi,"  published  at  the  very  time  when  Voltaire  was  at  college, 
that  what  the  latter  denounced  was  but  too  true.  Jouvency  advocates 
the  study  of  the  classics,  but  does  not  say  one  word  concerning  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  As  to  modem  languages, 
BO  one  at  that  time  thought  of  them.  Even  Greek  was  little  taught,  if 
«t  all ;  and  as  to  French,  the  hoya  learnt  it  as  English  boys  osed  to  leazo 
English  at  many  grammar  echools,  through  the  medium  of  the  La4a& 
grammar,  or  as  they  best  coukL  Rollin  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  trammds  of  these  olden  prejudices.  He  not  only  wrote  a  ^  Trait^ 
des  Etudes,"  whoeh  ad^oeated  a  more  expansire  ediscation  than  the  eele 
study  of  Latin  authors,  but  he  also  wrote  it  in  French,  which  acandaiised 
the  professors  of  the  university  as  much  as  the  Jesuits.  The  great  French 
writers  were,  indeed,  banished  by  the  latter  altogether.  Pascal  and  Port 
Royal  were  utterly  proscribed.  Bossuet  was  barely  tolerated.  Boileau 
nnd  Racine  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  carefully  excluded:  Moliere 
had  penned  "Tartufe:**  that  was  quite  enough.  Their  own  writers 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  to  the  skies ;  and  yet  the  fame  of  only 
one — Bourdaloue — has  survived.  Bouhours  was  far  more  celebrated — 
looked  upon  at  the  time  as  the  great  man  of  the  Jesuits  ;  his  works  are 
aow  utterly  unknown,  except  in  a  few  obscure  schools.  Latin  was  all 
and  everything ;  it  was,  in  fact,  synonymous  with  *'  hnm^auty,"  and  the 
classics  were  spoken  of  as  the  "  humanities,"  and  scholars  as  ^  huasan- 
ists"-— a  practice  which  still  obtains  in  many  places.  Was  Voltaire  a 
humanist  or  a  mere  amateur?  and  if  the  latter,  what  rank  did  he  take? 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  M.  Pierron  proposes  to  himself  to  decide. 
Voltaire  was  most  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  laid  by  his  classics  when 
he  left  college.  He  read  and  re-read  his  Horace,  and  his  Virgil,  and 
his  other  old  school  friends,  up  to  an  extreme  old  age.  Latin  ever 
divided  his  time  with  English,  mathematics,  physics,  poetry,  and  history. 
**  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Chatelet,"  he  wrote  to  Thiriot,  **  read  at  my 
1>edside  the  ^Tusculani'  of  Cicero,  in  the  language  of  that  illustrioos 
babbler ;  and  then  she  read  me  the  fourth  epistle  of  Pope  '  On  Happi- 
ness.' "  Horace  constituted  the  favourite  subject  of  conversation  between 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire.  The  old  man  of  E^roey  penned  oqe 
of  his  best  epistles  to  Horace  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
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M.  Pierron  declares,  however,  that  Voltaire  was  no  '*  humanist,"  and 
only  an  amateur  of  a  certain  order.  A  letter  written  to  P^re  Bouhoun, 
he  says,  may  be  in  Latin,  but  it  is  in  detestable  Latin.  Not  a  boy 
in  a  fifth  class  but  could  detect  errors  in  it.  What  is  most  difficult  bie 
says  to  understand,  is  how  Voltaire  could  have  written  such  a  letter,  and 
how,  after  writing  it,  he  had  the  audacity  to  send  it  No  doubt  young 
Arouet  could,  when  at  college,  pen  a  page  of  correct,  if  not  elegan^ 
latinity ;  but  such  a  talent  can  only  be  kept  up,  like  others,  by  practice, 
and  Voltaire,  thirty  years  afterwards,  had  utterly  lost  the  power.  One 
or  two  letters  written,  however,  at  a  subsequent  date  to  ihe  Abb£ 
d'Oltvet  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  olden  facility  or  success ;  but  as  thej 
would  not  bear  the  critical  eye  of  a  Scaliger,  so  also  have  they  not  been 
allowed  to  escape  the  pungent  corrections  of  M.  Pierron. 

Voltaire's  Latin  verses  are  better  known  than  his  Latin  prose.  The/ 
are  also  better ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  reticent  language  of  M.  Pierron,  they 
are  '*  less  bad."  One  of  his  first-known  essays  in  this  line  was  a  distich 
over  the  gateway  of  the  ChlLteau  de  Cirey,  in  1736: 

Ingens  incepta  est,  fit  parvula  casa;  sed  eevum 
Degitur  hie  felix,  et  bene,  magna  sat  est. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  faults  can  be  found  by  a  jaundiced  eje 
in  these  two  lines.  First,  they  are  not  original;  the  idea  belongs  to 
Socrates.  Next,  they  are  false.  Cirey,  notwithstanding  its  fair  Emilie, 
who  understood  Newton,  read  Cicero,  Tasso,  and  Pope  at  the  poet's 
pillow,  played  piquet  and  drank  champagne,  was  *^  a  hell,**  we  are  told. 
Last  of  all,  the  hexameter  is  not  an  hexameter.  It  is  a  false  quantity. 
Two  lines  affixed  as  a  motto  to  a  '^  Memoir  on  the  Nature  of  Heat,"  sent 
in  to  the  Academy  by  Voltaire,  in  1738, 

Ignis  ubique  latet,  naturam  amplectitor  omnem, 
Cuncta  parit,  renovat,  dividit,  unit,  alit, 

have  been  extolled  by  Condorcet  and  D'Alembert  as  models  of  precision 
and  energy.  But,  according  to  M.  Pierron,  the  second  line  is  barbarous. 
<*  Unit"  is  a  French,  not  a  Latin  word ;  and  the  play  of  words  reminds 
one  of 

Pallida  lona  pluit,  rubicunda  flat,  alba  serenat. 

In  some  verses  to  Cardinal  Quirini,  in  1745,  Voltaire  is  also  accused  of 
speaking  of  tb^  exchange  made  by  Sarpedon,  instead  of  by  Glaucus,  and 
of  Quirini  for  Quirites. 

A  more  ambitious  distich,  penned  in  honour  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV^ 
Lambert  by  name, 

Lambertinus  hie  est,  Homse  decus,  et  pater  orbis. 
Qui  terram  scriptis  docuit,  virtutibus  ornat, 

did  not  escape  criticism  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  penned.  Benedict 
himself  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  that  some  people  had  found 
fault  with  hie,  which  should  be  always  long;  but  the  worthy  Pope 
sided  with  the  poet,  and  declared  that  Virgil  himself  sometimes  used  it 
short,  as 

Solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labantem. 

Voltaire,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  in&lli- 
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Inlity  of  the  Pope  in  literary,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  and  he  quotes  a 
line  in  proof: 

Hie  vir,  hie  est^  tibi  quein  promitti  ssepius  aadis. 

But  Pierron  declares,  that  supposing  hie  to  he  short  hy  nature,  it  would 
be  long  hy  position  before  vir ;  and  he  denounces  the  distich  as  sinning 
not  in  quantity,  but  in  construction,  harmony,  and  style — ^in  fact,  in  ita 
Latinity.  The  second  line  should  have  been  a  pentameter.  When  the 
Romans  penned  inscriptions  in  verse,  they  were  in  elegiac  distichs,  not  in 
continuous  heroic  verse.  Yet  was  this  Voltaire's  chef-d'oeuvre  in  Latin. 
It  helped  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Academy  to  him,  and  he  was  inscribed 
as  "  Museo"  in  the  archives  of  Rome.  A  letter  in  Latin  verse  to  M. 
Amman  is  in  the  same  manner  declared  to  he  miserable,  and  unworthy 
of  any  modern  Latin  poet.  An  inscription  for  the  School  of  Surgery, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Comte  de  Rochefort,  in  1773, 

Arte  manus  regitur,  genius  prselucet  utrique, 

is  also  declared  to  err  grievously  in  the  word  genius,  which  does  not 
signify  "le  genie,"  but  the  god  that  presides  at  the  birth  of  man— 
**  genius  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum."  If  the  criticism  is  sound, 
our  English  word  genius  is  equally  in  error,  unless  we  suppose,  as  is 
advocated  for  "  le  genie,"  it  came  from  ingenium. 

Quirinus  dissuaded  Horace  from  carrying  wood  to  the  forest.  Voltaire 
concluded  his  article  on  Commirus  with,  '*  In  silvam  ne  ligna  feras." 
Pierron  declares  that  Voltaire  himself  did  not  even  carry  wood,  but  only 
briars ;  that  he  indited  bad  Latin  verses,  and  Latin  prose  that  was 
worthless.  To  write  a  page  of  Latin  prose  or  a  piece  of  Latin  verse  is  to 
show  that  one  knows  some  Latin,  but  not  that  one  knows  Latin — that 
one  is  truly  a  humanist.  There  are  many  examples  among  the  Jesuits 
and  others  of  men  whose  Latin  writings  are  not  without  merit,  and  who 
were  yet  poor  philologists.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  learned 
philologists  who  penned  bad  Latin  verses,  or  have  written  their  commen- 
taries in  vile  Latin  verse.  It  is  not  that  they  precisely  cultivated,  as 
Voltaire  did,  barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  false  quantities,  but  their  Latin  is 
German,  English,  anything  you  like :  but  it  is  not  Virgil  or  Cicero ;  it 
is  not  even  Silius  Italicus  or  Suetonius^ 

We  have  noticed  some  little  anacreontic  verses  taken  from  the 
anthology  by  Voltaire,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  who  was 
not  even  a  good  Latinist  had  any  pretensions  to  Greek  scholarship. 
Pierron  is  even  cruel  enough  to  suggest  that,  as  La  Motte  rhythmed  the 
prose  of  Madame  Dacier,  young  Arouet  did  the  same  thing  ;  or  he  may 
have  done  more  than  La  Motte  could  do — he  may  have  taken  the  Latin 
translation  for  his  text.  But  there  is  no  question  that  Voltaire  learned 
Greek,  and  under  his  Jesuit  masters  he  may  have  got  so  far  as  to  master 
a  fable  of  Esop's  or  an  Anacreontic  verse,  but  not  to  master  the  antho- 
logy, which  presents  many  difficulties.  Yet  it  would  have  made  the  old 
man  of  Ferney  bound  up  from  his  chair  to  have  insinuated  doubts  as  to 
his  profound  intimacy  with  the  Greek  authors.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, in  his  dedication  of  Orestes  to  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  that  he  had 
made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Voltaire  did  set  to  work  for  a  moment  at  Cirey  to  study 
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Greek.  He  even  got  a  copy  of  Demosthenes  sent  to  him ;  bat  be  com- 
plained, in  a  letter  to  Thiriot  (April  3,  1739),  that  he  could  not  get  on 
with  it  as  well  as  with  his  Euclid.  The  fancy,  however,  soon  passed  by; 
he  had  to  accompany  his  marchioness  into  Belgium,  where  he  complains 
that,  when  he  had  to  get  up  the  **  Utopie  de  Thomas  Moms,"  the 
Belgians  did  not  know  what  *'  Utopia"  meant.  Nor  had  Voltaire  himsdf 
ever  read  ^^  Moms,"  as  he  calls  him.  In  his  '^  Conseils  a  un  Joumaliste," 
Voltaire  also  advocates  the  study  of  Greek,  and  writes  as  if  he  bad  col- 
lated the  translations  of  the  Iliad  by  La  Motte,  and  of  Demostb^ies  by 
Tourreil,  with  the  originals.  Pierron  declares  that  he  was  utterly  incom- 
petent for  such  a  task,  and  that  all  he  sought  for  was  to  make  the  woild 
believe  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature.  It  is  not  probaUe 
that  Voltaire  ever  renewed  his  attempt  of  1739  ;  he  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  such  hard  work  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 
When  he  wrote  his  Orestes,  the  most  Grecian  of  what  he  calls  his  Greek 
pieces,  he  troubled  himself  as  little  with  the  text  of  Sophocles  as  be  did 
for  his  -^dipus.  When  Voltaire  blames  the  translator  of  Pindar— 
Chabanon — for  having  noticed  Cowper  as  the  prince  of  English  lyric 
poets,  instead  of  Dryden,  and  adds  that  he  prefers  the  latter's  ''  Feast  of 
Alexander"  a  hundred  times  better  than  all  Pindar  put  together,  Pierron, 
and  so  we  fancy  would  Cookesley,  declares  that  it  is  simply  because  he 
knew  English  better  than  Greek*  But  if  Voltaire's  sleej^ess  vanity  led 
him  at  times  to  attitudinise,  rather  by  implication  than  by  actual  presence, 
as  a  profound  Greek  scholar,  so,  under  the  influence  of  more  modest  im- 
pulses, he  sometimes  repudiated  the  pleasant  illusion.  "  Take  care  not 
to  suppose  that  I  am  a  Grecian,"  he  wrote  to  Chabanon,  who  was  a 
Greek  scholar,  '^  for  I  am  the  man  in  the  world  who  is  the  least  Gf&k." 
And  agam,  in  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Richelieu,  he  wrote  :  *'  It  is  neither 
to  the  general  nor  to  the  most  amiable  of  Frenchmen  that  I  now  address 
myself ;  I  speak  only  to  my  dean.  As  he  knows  Greek  as  well  as  I  d(^ 
I  will  quote  Hesiod  to  him,  as  saying  in  his  Erga  kai  imerai,  known  to 
all  courtiers,  in  formal  terms : 

Kai  keramais  keramai  kotei,  kai  tektoni  tekton, 
Kai  ptokos  ptoko  phdonei  kai  acidon  acido.'* 

The  potter  is  enemy  of  the  potter,  the  mason  of  the  mason,  the  beggar 
envies  the  beggar,  the  singer  the  singer,  and  so  on. 

The  contemporaries  of  Voltaire  did  not  know  that  their  hero,  althoogfa 
not  only  an  Academician,  but  dean  of  the  Academy,  was  not  preeiselj  a 
prodigy  of  erudition.  Does  Erga  kai  imerai  indicate  that  Voltaire  was 
joking  ?  or  did  he  laugh  in  his  sleeve  to  the  end  at  "  le  peuple  le  plus 
spirituel"  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  His  successful  mysticism  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  of  his  talents,  and  the  more  amusing,  as  always  sub- 
dued, whereas  his  other  gifts  could  not  be  held  out  in  a  too  dazzling  or  a 
too  glaring  light. 
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The  mercliant  ship,  which,  by  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
hat  sometimes  happen,  bore  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  sake 
kiy  at  the  moment  wished  so  much  to  live,  was,  as  I  said  before, 
oand  for  New  York.  She  was  well  manned,  admirably  built,  lightly 
weighted,  and  a  very  quick  sailer.  The  morning  succeeding  the  storm 
ooe  gloriously  fine,  a  light  and  favourable  breeze  filled  all  the  sails  of 
be  tidy  little  craft,  and  swiftly  bore  her  onwards  to  her  destination. 
!he  first-rate  man-of-war,  commanded  by  Captain  Sevmour,  required 
Btaronger  wind  to  make  equal  speed,  and,  owing  to  this,  the  Terrible 
ras  later  in  reaching  the  busy  port  of  the  western  world.  Her  noble 
aptain  was  right  glad  to  be  again  on  shore,  and  proposed  to  himself 
njoying  many  a  "  spree"  in  company  with  his  favourite  and  boon 
ompanion,  Strickland.  His  good  humour  had  continued  unabated 
inoe  the  evening  of  G-uy's  fancied  death,  and  the  crew,  shrewd  as  the 
>wer  classes  generally  are  in  scanning  the  actions  of  their  superiors, 
id  not  fiiil  to  connect  the  remarkable  change  in  some  way  with  the 
intimely  fate  of  the  "  fine  young  fellow,  Douglas."  The  oflicers 
bought  more  deeply,  but  said  nothing  even  to  one  another.  Some  of 
hem  happened  to  be  aware  not  only  of  the  famdy  connexion  of  the 
«rfcies — with  which,  indeed,  all  the  ship's  company  were  acquainted 
—but  likewise  of  the  probability  of  their  captain  inheriting  his 
«t>ther-in-law's  fortune.  Consequently,  a  dark  conviction  filled  the 
oind  of  every  man  on  board  that  the  apparent  accident  by  which  Guy 
Lad  perished  had  been  more  than  a  mere  casualty. 

Among  the  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  foul  play 
vere  the  cut  rope,  the  fall  of  the  captain  against  his  young  connexion, 
vhich  precipitated  him  overboard,  dimly  seen  by  the  men  aloft,  and, 
ibove  all,  the  furious  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  counter-order  to 
he  one  issued  to  succour  the  drowning  youth.  It  seemed  as  if  an 
(vil  spirit  had  raised  the  storm  and  whirled  away  the  handkerchief  on 
>nrpose  to  place  the  plotter  in  a  position  of  temptation ;  and,  even  as 
liings  had  occurred,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  hazarded  so 
>oId  an  attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  his  vice  of  drinking.  His  previous 
>otations  and  confidences  with  Strickland  had  both  tended  to  heighten 
it  the  moment  his  natural  antipathy  towards  Guy,  and  had  so  far  be- 
irildered  his  intellect  as  to  render  him  uncalculating  as  to  the  possi- 
)ility  of  the  intended  victim's  being  by  some  chance  rescued  from 
k  watery  grave.  His  indulgence  in  the  same  vice  still  continued  to 
lelude  him  when  the  event  was  past.  He  conversed  every  day  over 
ibe  bottle  with  his  first-lieutenant  in  the  gayest  manner ;  generally 
nrent  on  deck  in  so  great  a  state  of  exhilaration  as  to  render  him  un- 
observant of  the  dark  looks  of  the  men  and  coolness  of  the  officers, 
irhich  in  similar  circumstances — ^if  such  had  been  possible — Guy's 
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unclouded  intellect  and  penetrating  eje  would  instantly  have  detected. 
He  was,  in  short,  all  security  and  self-congratulation;  and,  after 
writing  a  touching  and  eloquent  account  of  his  brother-in-law's 
untimely  fate  to  his  family  by  the  first  steamer  that  sailed  for  Eng* 
land,  he  plunged  into  all  the  amusements  the  place  afforded.  Toe 
hours  flew  past  in  drinking  and  dissipation,  and  at  last  the  time  came 
when  he  must  sail  again. 

The  day  before  his  departure,  he  gave  a  dinner  on  board  his  ship  to 
some  of  his  convivial  friends.  The  entertainment  was  splendid,  the 
glass  circulated  freely,  toast  after  toast  was  given,  and  pledges  were 
quaffed  without  number.  The  captain  was  singularly  mirthful  and 
pleasant,  making  every  one  wonder  that  a  man  who  could  be  so 
polished  and  amusing  should  ever  choose  to  be  otherwise.  The 
laughter  occasioned  by  the  jests  which  flew  round  rendered  the  gentle- 
men in  the  cabin  unconscious  of  a  sudden  murmur  that  arose  on  deck 
just  as  the  party  were  about  to  disperse.  A  minute  after  a  sailor  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  told  Captain  Seymour  that  lome 
one  wanted  to  speak  to  him  upon  business,  understanding  that  he  was 
to  sail  next  morning. 

"Show  him  in!"  vociferated  the  bon-vivant,  rather  impatiently, 
being  about  to  accompany  his  friends  to  a  ball  at  the  English  consul's. 
"  But  who  the  devil  is  it  who  comes  so  late  in  the  day,  to  disturb  the 
hours  that  should  be  dedicated  to  mirth  and  wine  ?" 

"  It  is  an  officer  appointed  to  the  Dauntless,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
England  to  join  his  ship,"  answered  the  messenger,  with  an  odd  kind 
of  smile.  • 

"  "What's  his  name  ?"  demanded  the  other,  carelessly. 

•"  He  did  not  say,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  smiling  more  broadly  than 
before. 

"  Confound  the  fellow !  what  do  you  stand  grinning  at  in  that 
way  ?"  shouted  Captain  Seymour,  relapsing  into  his  usual  tyrannical 
manner,  as  a  singular  sensation  of  dread  crept  over  him.  "  Show  him 
in,  I  say.  An  officer  appointed  to  the  Dauntless  I  "What  the  deuce 
can  he  want  with  me  ?  It  cannot  be  any  despatches  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, as  he  is  going  home  to  join  his  ship,  and  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  S torment,  who  is  to  command  her." 

The  honourable  captain  had  just  muttered — rather  thickly — ^thelast 
part  of  his  speech,  when  the  tall  form  of  G-uy  Douglas  appeared  at 
the  door.  In  he  came,  looking,  if  possible,  more  imposing  than  ever. 
Eepose  and  security  had  rounded  and  coloured  his  cheek  ;  his  eye  not 
only  sparkled  with  its  native  brilliancy,  but  was  more  than  usually 
lighted  up  with  the  fire  of  excitement,  occasioned  by  suppressed  but 
burning  indignation ;  while  his  mouth,  generally  so  expressive  of  gene- 
rosity and  good  temper,  was  compressed  by  the  effort  he  made  to 
maintain  complete  self-command.  Seymour  pushed  back  his  chair 
with  a  look  of  ghastly  horror,  as  if  he  saw  a  spectre,  exclaiming,  as  he 

did  so,  "Douglas,  by !"  while  Guy  coolly  seated  himself  in  a 

chair  placed  for  him  by  one  of  the  men  in  attendance,  after  politely 
bowing  round  to  the  company,  while  he  made  an  apology  for  bis  in- 
trusion ;  then,  turning  towards  his  brother-in-law,  he  quietly  said, 

"  You  perceive,  Seymour,  that  I  have  escaped  my  perilous  plunge 
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overboard,  thougli  I  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  being  drowned.  The  vessel 
that  picked  me  up  was  bound  for  this  port,  where  I  have  been  ever 
since,  but  as  I  found  letters  awaiting  me  which  announced  my  ex- 
change into  the  Datmtless,  commanded  by  my  uncle's  friend,  old 
Sfcprmont,  I  kept  quite  quiet  for  a  little  while  for  reasons  of  my  own. 
Hearing,  however,  that  you  were  to  sail  to-morrow,  I  have  come  to 
take  away  my  things  and  bid  you  farewell,  wishing  you  the  prosperous 
voyage  you  so  well  .deserve ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,"  he  continued, 
looking  round  at  one  or  two  of  the  junior  officers  present,  "  that  the 
brave  and  excellent  men  under  you  may  be  more  fortunate  in  their 
experience  of  the  Terrible  than  I  have  been,  and  that  weather  and 
everything  else  may  be  propitious  to  them" 

Captain  Seymour  actually  gasped  for  breath  while  G-uy  was  speak- 
ing ;  his  lips  had  become  ashy  white,  his  eyes  glaring ;  not  a  doubt 
remained  in  his  mind  that  the  young  man  perfectly  understood  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  he  had  been  pitched  overboard,  and  that  he  now 
knew  him  to  be  a  deep-dyed  villain — in  short,  in  intention  a  mwT' 
derer.  There  was  no  disguising  the  truth,  though  the  singular  caution 
and  acuteness  so  remarkable  in  the  young  man  prevented  him  from 
saying  more  than  merely  hinting  at  an  accusation  that  he  could  not 
substantiate.  A  dead  pause  ensued,  every  one  present  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong ;  the  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  the  captain, 
who,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  while  he  shivered  all  over,  hoarsely 
erof^ed  out, 

**  So,  then,  you  have  forsaken  me,  Douglas  ?  May  1  venture  to  ask 
the  reason,  for  you  must  have  intended  to  have  taken  this  step  before 
leaving  England,  otherwise  the  thing  could  not  have  happened  so  pat 
on  your  reaching  New  York  ?" 

**  Most  certainly  I  did,  sir,"  openly  answered  Guy.  "  I  had  very 
weighty  reasons,  indeed,  for  wishing  to  be  at  home  when  I  came  of 
age.  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  certain  fortune,  and,  consequently,  wish 
to  make  a  will  to  ensure  its  going  to  the  person  !•  desire  should  suc- 
ceed me,  in  case  I  may  make  my  exit  from  the  world  through  some 
odd  accident,  similar  to  the  one  by  which  I  was  lately  sent  overboard 
firom  your  ship." 

Sis  equanimity  by  this  time  had  quite  returned ;  he  sat  easily  and 

guietly,  in  his  usual  cool  and  careless  manner,  one  hand  stuck  in  the 
ireast  of  his  coat,  scanning  with  his  penetrating  glance  the  agitated 
countenance  of  his  honourable  brother-in-law.  Seymour  could  stand 
it  no  longer ;  he  suddenly  jumped  up. 

"  "Well,  then,  youngster,  be  off  with  you,  for  I  have  got  an  engage- 
ment to  attend  to ;  and,  when  you  return  home,  present  my  best 
regards  to  all  the  family  circle,  not  forgetting  your  fair,  young,  and 
accomplished  Italian  aunt,  when  you  see  her." 
.  He  added  the  last  words  with  a  diabolical  sneer  and  a  glance  of 
intense  hatred. 

*'  Good  evening,  sir,"  replied  the  determined  youth — "  good  even- 
ing ;  and,  when  next  we  meet,  I  hope  it  may  be  on  terra  Jirma,  and 
that  my  Italian  aunt  may  be  one  of  my  family  circle,  wherever  that 
circle  happens  to  be." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  to  the  company,  and  left  the  cabin.   "When  he 
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was  gone,  Captain  Seymour  breathed  more  freely,  though  his  eyes  con- 
tinned  fixed  on  the  door  for  a  few  seconds  after  his  unwelcome  riaitant 
departed,  with  a  glare  of  mixed  terror  and  malignity. 

"  Now  for  the  consul's  ball,"  he  at  length  said,  endeavouring  to 
speak  in  his  usual  manner ;  but  all  present  plainly  perceived  tbst 
tnere  was  much  internal  agitation,  from  a  certain  "taremor  that  pe^ 
vaded  his  whole  person. 

As  the  party  reached  the  deck,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sailcm 
grouped  about,  and  perceived,  or  thought  he  did,  an  expression  of 
pleasure  and  triumph  on  all  faces. 

"  They  shall  smart  for  this  !"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sent  a  scowl- 
ing look  among  them.  "  To-morrow  I  sail  from  this  cursed  port,  and 
by they  shall  catch  it !" 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  moment  of  Guy's  reappearance  ifc 
seemed  as  if  a  demon  had  taken  possession  of  Captain  Seymour.  A 
certain  nervous  trepidation  never  left  him  ;  he  could  not  sleep  except 
from  the  effects  of  intoxication,  and  the  consequent  irritability  \mm 
which  he  laboured  led  to  all  sorts  of  monstrous  barbarities  towards  his 
men.  The  sailors  shrank  with  horror  when  they  saw  him  appear  in 
one  of  his  "  pale  rages" — ^for  anger  and  drinking,  which  generally  flush 
others,  made  him  white  as  ashes — ^but  his  severities,  although  great 
with  all  the  ship's  company,  were  more  particularly  directed  towards 
one  or  two  individuals,  whom  he  seemingly  sought  to  sacrifice  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  cruel  propensities  ;  so  that  at  last  even  Strickland 
began  to  look  grave  and  keep  aloof. 

The  surgeon  alone — a  clever,  cautious  Scotchman — perceived  ti» 
real  root  of  the  evil — namely,  that  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanitf 
was  declaring  itself  under  the  influence  of  bad  habits;  but  as  tiiey 
were  all  then  situated,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  unless 
some  occasion  should  present  itself  in  which  their  evidence  nught  be 
required. 

There  was  one  sailor  on  whom  the  captain's  hatred  particotelj 
rested — the  man  who  had  ushered  in  Guy  without  naming  him,  and  who 
was  likewise  one  of  those  he  had  been  directing  to  reef  the  sail  on  the 
evening  of  his  fall  overboard.  This  man  was  a  very  quiet  person,  ani 
an  excellent  seaman,  but  after  the  night  of  the  storm  he  had  exhiWted 
signs  of  gloom  in  the  performance  of  the  hard  duty  assigned  IfflBi 
Captain  Seymour  had  noted  this  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  aloft  when  he  pitdted 
Guy  into  the  sea,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  be  suspected  foul  j^y. 
Against  this  man,  then,  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  aaimodly. 
Nothing  he  could  do  gave  satisfaction,  and  flogging  succeeded  flogginf  , 
until  the  poor  fellow  sank  under  the  punishment  inflicted,  in  spite  of 
all  Mr.  Drummond's  efforts  to  save  him.  The  crew  murmured  amtog 
themselves,  and  when  the  ship  touched  at  different  places  many  de- 
serted. 

As  time  went  on,  matters  began  to  wear  a  still  more  serious  aspect 
Seymour's  excesses  grew  deeper  and  more  confirmed  than  ever,  aadt 
his  malady  of  mind,  aggravated  by  the  warm  latitude  in  which  tiie 
ship  then  was — off  the  coast  of  South  America — becaoae  Btart]in|^y 
apparent,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  any  representation 
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»emg  sent  home  to  the  Admiraltj.  We  must  now,  however,  leave 
ixn  a  prey  to  his  vices,  troubled  conscience,  and  consequent  dread  of 
lie  future,  and  follow  his  intended  victim  to  England,  where  he 
rrived  in  safety,  just  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  to  attain  his 
lajority. 

G-uy  was  not  a  man  to  leave  matters  in  an  undecided  state.  The 
loment  he  could  do  so  legally,  he  made  a  deed  in  accordance  with  the 
ishes  of  his  great-aunt,  securing  to  Christine  the  half  of  the  money 
>  which  he  had  succeeded,  under  certain  conditions,  approved  of  by 
is  Uncle  Stanley  and  Mr.  Munro,  which  his  singularly  sound  judg- 
lent  convinced  him  were  necessary  to  ensure  her  peace  and  respecta- 
ility  in  the  insecure  position  in  which  she  was  placed  with  regard  to 
9P  father.  In  meeting  with  his  family  again  he  felt  much  at  a  loss. 
[e  determined  to  say  nothing  of  his  suspicions  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
aril  in  the  Terrible;  yet  the  announcement  of  his  death  from  his 
cother-in-law — ^luckily  anticipated  by  his  own  letter  mentioning  his 
icape-— inspired  them  with  a  vague  dread  of  something  having  been 
roiig,  which  impression  the  reserve  of  his  manner  on  the  subject 
mid  not  fail  to  aggravate. 

[Disappointment  at  this  time  darkened  the  horizon  of  Mrs.  Douglas's 
lin  and  ambitious  hopes ;  for  her  son-in-law's  brother,  the  earl,  had 
at  declared  his  marriage,  and  proclaimed  his  sons  legitimate.  All 
>pes,  therefore,  of  Rachel  becoming  a  countess  were  at  an  end,  and 
le  deceitfalness  of  Captain  Seymour  and  his  sister  was  made  evident, 
he  had  been  completely  outwitted,  and  she  felt  it  deeply — much 
lOPe  so  than  she  did  the  early  death  of  G-eorge,  who,  on  reaching 
adia,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cholera.  There  were  now,  therefore, 
one  of  her  children  remaining,  save  Guy,  from  whom  could  be  ex- 
acted any  gratification  to  her  insane  vanity,  the  ruling  passion  of  her 
fe.  Between  the  mother  and  son,  however,  there  now  seemed  to 
dst  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  when  all  her  former  partiality 
stumed  with  redoubled  force  towards  the  boy,  who,  having  braved 
BT  authority,  had  acted  for  himself,  still  on  his  part,  though  paying 
BP  erery  respect  and  attention  in  the  season  of  adversity,  there  was 
le  reserve  which  ever  must  be  found  in  the  warm  and  generous  cha- 
icber  towards  that  which  is  cold,  unprincipled,  and  artificial.  Q-uy 
ould  not  sympathise  with  his  family  in  those  trials  that  touched  their 
mfaition;  but  the  death  of  his  young  brother  weighed  upon  his 
pirits^  and  the  conviction  of  further  misfortune  awaiting  them  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Seymour  deepened  this  sombre  state  of  feeling. 
le  tried  to  become  interested  in  Eachel,  but  it  would  not  do.  She 
mSL  no  thought  beyond  aggrandizing  her  own  position,  and  he  felt 
wrtain  that  she  would  have  been  well  pleased  at  his  demise  to  have 
Men  secure  of  his  fortune,  and  of  all  the  wealth  of  her  family,  for  the 
df^j  little  urchin  of  which  she  had  become  the  mother,  and  which 
xxre  by  &r  too  strong  a  resemblaaceto  its  villanous  father  to  awaken 
my  fe^ings  of  fondness  in  his  heart.  Sometimes  he  started  when  he 
recollected  that  he  had  another  sister,  and  he  was  seized  with  an 
inzious  desire  to  know  what  had  become  of  her,  though  the  circum- 
taices  in  which  she  had  voluntarily  placed  herself  prevented  him 
torn  ezpreffidng  this  wish  to  any  one.    He  became  preoccupied  and 
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melancholy,  and  it  was  only  in  tbe  recollection  of  Christine,  in  the 
execution  of  his  kind  intentions  towards  her,  and  in  the  solace  afforded 
him  by  the  society  of  his  partial  old  uncle,  the  admiral,  that  he  felt 
anything  like  his  former  lightness  of  spirits.  But  all  those  sobering 
feelings  tended  to  a  great  end — namely,  to  the  improvement  of  his 
naturally  fine  but  defective  character.  Had  he  gone  on  in  life  un- 
checked by  the  under-current  of  difficulty  and  anxiety,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  -become  overbearing,  violent,  and  dissipated.  As  it  was, 
his  more  buoyant  propensities  had  been  calmed  down  by  the  habit  of 
reflection  and  the  necessity  of  self-command.  He  had  been  forced  to 
weigh  all  the  chances  of  life,  and  consequently  became  impressed  with 
a  deep  and  just  respect  for  religion  and  principle. 

*'  Uncle  Stanley,"  he  said  one  evening  that  he  had  come  to  bid  the 
old  admiral  farewell  before  sailing  again,  "  do  you  know  that  I  am  now 
convinced,  in  my  own  person,  at  least,  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
*  whatever  is,  is  right ;'  for  I  am  certain  that  if  I  had  launched  into 
active  life  in  different  circumstances  from  those  in  which  I  have  been 
placed,  I  should  have  turned  out  a  confoundedly  thoughtless  fellow, 
perhaps  even  worse.  And  Tiny,"  he  continued,  "  my  Italian  aunty, 
I  sometimes  think  that  if  she,  with  her  beauty,  genius,  and  warm 
feelings,  had  been  brought  up  in  an  easy  position,  she  might  have 
become  self-sufficient  and  passionate.  Aunt  M'Naughton  saved  us 
both,  I  am  sure.  She  drilled  Tiny  at  the  same  time  that  she  appre- 
ciated her,  and  she  reclaimed  me  from  my  natural  recklessness  by 
trusting  to  my  sense  and  to  my  heart.  Ajid  now,  having  got  every- 
thing arranged  with  your  counsel,  kindness,  and  aid  in  my  (Sfficulties, 
I  must  *  up  and  be  doing.'  It  is  a  subject  of  great  thankfulness  tome 
that  the  Dauntless  is  under  orders  for  the  Mediterranean ;  for  although 
there  is  little  chance  of  Seymour  ever  having  the  power  of  tilting  me 
overboard  again"  (to  the  admiral  alone  had  he  imparted  this  circum- 
stance), **  still  some  unlucky  accident  might  befal  me  to  render  my 
good  intentiqns  of  no  avail  if  I  should  delay  putting  them  in  execution, 
therefore  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  rescuing  poor  Tiny  from  the  clutches 
of  that  rascally  father  of  hers,  and  I  feel  that  my  actual  presence  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  my  plan  into  effect." 

"  I  am  always  sorry  to  lose  your  society,  my  dear  boy,"  answered 
the  old  gentleman,  in  his  usual  frank  manner, ''  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  BO  complete  a  reliance  on  your  penetration  and  prudence  that 
I  never  intend  to  offer  you  any  advice  again,  until  you  fall  in  love  and 
meditate  matrimony." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  uncle,"  replied  Guy,  laughingly, "  that  matrimony 
is  the  only  subject  upon  which  I  shall  never  ask  it.  I  am  certain  thii 
when  I  fail  in  love,  which  I  suppose  I  shall,  like  other  men,  it  will  be 
plump  overhead  at  once,  to  the  obliteration  of  everybody  else  from  my 
mind  but  the  fair  enslaver.  Oh  no,  uncle  I  I  shall  not  trouble  you  for 
advice  on  that  occasion,  until  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  education 
of  your  namesake,  little  Algernon,  for  a  confoundedly  unmanageable 
young  dog  he  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt ;  reason  good — ^that  he  will  be 
my  son,  and  have  you  for  his  godfather." 

"  Away,  then,  you  bad  boy — ^you  undutiful  nephew !"  answered  the 
admiral,  laughing;  "  plump  overhead  and  ears  in  love  as  &st asyou 
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can,  only  don't  let  it  be  with  your  Italian  aunty,  for  that  would  almost 
be  as  bad  a  case  as  that  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  marry  his  grand- 
mother, which  I  read  about  in  some  foolish  book  lately." 

XXIX. 

In  the  XJrsuline  convent,  meanwhile,  Christine  was  striving  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  struggle  she  was  sure  awaited  her  in  the  restless 
world  in  which  she  was  soon  to  mix.  The  tranquillity  that  reigned 
around,  the  quiet  routine  of  studies  and  observances,  occupied  her  time 
and  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  a  harassing  anticipation.  She 
but  seldom  saw  her  father,  and  then  only  when  he  came  to  be  present 
at  some  musical  rehearsal,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  oi  profi- 
ciency she  was  acquiring  under  the  cultivation  of  the  great  artiste 
whose  instructions  she  dfSly  received  in  presence  of  some  of  the  sister- 
hood. Although  all  those  who  taught  her,  and  all  those  who  heard  her 
sing,  pronounced  her  unrivalled  in  power,  science,  and  expression,  yet 
the  perfection  at  which  she  had  arrived  failed  to  elicit  from  him  the 
same  rapturous  approbation  which  she  had  formerly  been  accustomed 
to  receive.  His  very  countenance  had  altered  in  its  expression  towards 
her ;  his  greeting  was  constrained  and  cold,  and  his  eyes  no  longer 
encountered  hers  with  openness  and  pleasure.  The  necessity  of  dis- 
simulation was  at  an  end ;  the  conviction  that  his  daughter  now  un- 
derstood his  real  character,  and  was  preparing  to  resist  his  authority 
so  soon  as  she  should  become  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  changed  aU 
former  feelings  of  fondness  and  pride  to  those  of  mere  calculation, 
regarding  the  profits  he  would  be  likely  to  derive  from  her  talents 
during  the  time  she  should  continue  under  his  control.  So  true  it  is 
that  the  indulgence  in  any  vice  never  fails  to  deteriorate  the  mind  in 
every  respect,  and  swallows  up  all  the  gentler  sympathies  of  our 
nature! 

The  money  recovered  from  Mr.  Douglas  had  enabled  San  Isidora 
to  follow  with  more  frenzied  excess  than  ever  the  chances  of  the 
gaming-table ;  and  although  a  great  part  was  dissipated  in  Paris,  still 
some  thousands  remained  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  usual  course  at 
Naples.  He  had  secured  an  easy  prey  in  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Trevor,  on 
whose  purse  he  contrived  to  draw  for  all  the  common  expenses  of 
living ;  and  he  rendered  her  vain  and  empty  daughters  accessories  to 
his  views,  by  introducing  to  them  various  titled  foreigners.  Those 
intimacies  filled  up  their  time,  and  distracted  their  attention  from  the 
equivocal  position  which  their  mother  held  in  the  respectable  part  of 
the  English  society,  in  consequence  of  her  disreputable  familiarity  with 
the  insidious  Italian.  He  managed  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  the 
young  ladies  having  any  offers  of  marriage,  by  announcing  them  as 
being  dependent  in  fortune  upon  the  pleasure  of  their  father,  whom  he 
at  the  same  time  represented  as  opposed  to  foreign  alliances,  and  pro- 
nounced the  girls  themselves  to  be  silly  and  expensive  creatures,  who 
were  good  for  nothing  but  for  the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour ;  an 
allegation  quite  borne  out  by  the  levity  of  their  general  conduct. 

Christine's  sentiments  towards  her  father  had  also  undergone  a 
complete  and  painful  alteration.     So  long  as  there  existed  a  doubt  of 
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his  unworthiness  ahe  had  endeavoured  to  think  as  well  of  him  as  pos- 
sible, but  as  soon  as  she  was  convinced  of  his  being  an  unprincipled, 
heartless  gamester,  her  feelings  became  chilled  and  changed.  She 
wrote  home  to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  mentioning  that,  as  she  was 
now  placed  in  a  convent  to  finish  her  education,  she  wished  Mr. 
Munro  would  transmit  money  straight  to  the  superior  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  board  and  masters.  The  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  that  he  had  agreed  to  allow  her  until  she  came  of  age,  she 
found  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  every  outlay,  and  what 
remained  of  her  quarter's  allowance  she  laid  aside  for  future  use. 
The  shrewd  Scotch  lawyer  guessed  from  her  letter  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  determined  to  follow  up  her  instructions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  her  becoming  in  any  way  involved  with  her 
father — so  long,  at  least,  as  she  should  continue  living  apart  firom 
him.  The  nuns  soon  grew  much  attached  to  their  new  inmate,  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  a  Protestant.  Their  pride  and  pleasure  in 
her  musical  powers  were  quite  as  great  as  San  Isidora's,  and  their 
feelings  towards  her  much  more  disinterested.  The  only  fiivonr  they 
asked  of  her  was  to  take  the  solo  parts  in  their  church  music ;  and  bo 
singularly  fine  did  her  rich  and  varied  tones  sound  in  the  lofty  build- 
ing, that  a  report  soon  went  abroad  of  the  marvellous  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursulines,  so  that  crowds  began  to  resort 
to  it.  Concealed  behind  the  screen,  Christine  at  such  times  poured 
out  the  more  solemn  feelings  of  her  soul  with  such  thrillii^  power  at 
to  make  her  entranced  auditory  believe  that  they  heard  the  melody  of 
inspiration  ;  and  such  it  might  well  be  termed,  i(x,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
inspiration  arising  from  the  feeling  and  imagination  which  ccmstitate 
genius.  Gentle  and  unsophisticated  as  she  was^  yet  the  young  and 
gifted  girl  could  not  avoid  experiencing  the  pleasure  natural  to  eveiy 
one  in  being  so  great  an  object  of  attraction ;  for  the  immediate  dis- 
persion of  the  crowd  when  she  ceased  to  sing  was  proof  positive  that 
it  was  to  hear  her  that  the  church  was  thronged. 

In  this  manner  everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  bring  her  to  per- 
fection in  the  vocal  art.  Music  thus  became  not  only  her  study  and 
enjoyment,  it  became  likewise  her  power;  she  had  now  no  doubt 
remaining  of  her  immense  superiority,  and  she  began  to  antieipate 
the  moment  with  pleasure  in  which  she  would  be  emAucipatedy  and 
i^pear  before  the  world  as  the  possessor  of  the  voice  at  onoe  lo  much 
admired  and  wondered  at.  It  was  not  vanity  that  inspired  tkb  wi^; 
she  only  longed  for  the  activity  so  natural  to  youth ;  her  resolatiooB 
of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those  whom  she  esteemed 
and  loved,  remained  aa  firm  and  unchangeable  as  ever.  Altlumgh  the 
simple  dress  of  a  pensionnaire  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  her 
personal  beauty,  yet  she  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  tiie  SOiUenag 
certainty  of  her  surpassing  loveliness ;  it  was  music  alcMie  tiiat  filled 
her  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  it  the  force  of  circnmstances  might  be 
said  to  make  her  **  live,  move,  and  have  her  being."  Her  excsecise  in 
the  open  air  was  confined  to  the  large  convert  garden,  and  ibt&set  she 
was  constantly  to  be  seen  at  break  of  day  ten&ig  the  few  Hngering 
flowers  that  yet  remained  of  the  autumn  store,  and  while  inhaKng  the 
fresh  morning  breeze  she  listened  with  attentive  ear  to  the  dranik 
murmur,  betokening  at  that  early  hour  the  renewed  activity  of  man. 
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Her  conyent  reading  was,  of  course,  all  of  a  grave  description,  calcu- 
lated to  sober  the  thoughts  and  fix  them  on  the  evanescent  nature  of 
human  pursuits ;  the  world  before  her  she  anticipated  but  as  a  world 
fall  of  pain  and  trial ;  her  only  pleasure  was  in  music,  but,  as  she  was 
situated,  that  very  music  bore  her  thoughts  towards  the  sphere 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
"There,"  she  often  thought,  "after  a  well-spent  and  self-denying 
life,  I  may  hope  to  be  reunited  to  my  dear  mother,  and  the  other  be- 
loved objects  of  my  early  affections."  And,  after  such  ruminations, 
she  would  repair  to  the  chapel,  and  swell  the  choir  with  notes  so  pure 
and  powerful  as  almost  to  electrify  those  who  heard  them. 

Six  months  of  her  probation  had  nearly  expired,  when  her  fether 
called  one  morning  to  inform  her  that  he  intended  taking  her  to 
Palermo  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her 
daughters  were  to  accompany  them. 

"  It  is  now  time,  Christine,"  he  continued,  "  to  introduce  you  to 
my  relatives,  and  I  cannot  do  so  under  better  auspices  than  in  having 
you  resident  with  a  rich  English  family  of  a  certain  position,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  must  warn  you  to  be  as  much  on  your  guard  as  ever 
with  those  very  silly  girls.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Sicilian 
capital,"  he  went  on,  "  where  I  have  engaged  the  large  palace  of  my 
cousin,  the  Conte  San  Isidora,  for  their  accommodation  ;  and  in  order 
that  you  may  in  no  way  interfere  with  them,  nor  they  with  you,  I 
have  had  a  suite  of  rooms  arranged  for  you  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  from  that  which  they  are  to  occupy,  and  where  you  will  be 
attended  by  a  female  servant  hired  expressly  for  your  use.  You  must 
fllill  continue  your  musical  studies  with  unabated  attention,  as  I  pro- 
poee  to  bring  you  forward  next  winter.  I  wish  your  appearance  to  be 
a  surprise  even  to  my  own  family,  so  in  presenting  you  to  those  of 
OBT  relatives  resident  in  Palermo  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  exhibit  in 
aay  way,  but  reserve  the  display  of  your  power  for  an  occasion  when 
it  will  be  effective." 

Christine,  though  secretly  longing  for  more  freedom,  yet  fdt 
afairtled  and  depressed  when  the  moment  came  that  was  to  remove 
her  from  the  kind  and  gentle  nuns  and  the  quiet  routine  of  her  con- 
vent occupations;  but  the  decree  was  pronounced,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  make  herself  ready  for  the  change.  Her  pensionnaire's 
dieM  was  laid  aside,  and  her  former  wardrobe  resumed,  with  some 
trifling  and  simple  additions  suited  to  the  fashion  of  the  passing  hour, 
and  the  morning  fixed  for  her  departure  found  her  every  way  pre- 
pared. 

After  taking  a  sorrowful  farewell  of  the  weeping  sisterhood  and  her 
fellow-boarders,  she  followed  her  gloomy  father  to  the  carriage  that 
was  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  Palermo  steam-boat.  On  going 
on  board  she  found  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  daughters  already  in  pr&- 
senoe ;  a  greeting  of  forced  cordiality  from  the  mother,  and  a  hurried 
and  sulky  salutation  from  the  eldest  daughter,  was  all  her  -wekcome 
inmk  them ;  but  Sophy  hung  about  her  caressingly,  whispering  how 
fjkd  she  was  to  see  her  again,  having  a  great  deal  to  tell  her,  and  that 
she  much  wished  to  consult  her  upon  some  important  points.  Poor 
Christine  felt  quite  at  a  Loss  how  to  take  this  excess  of  friendship,  and, 
ill  Q>ite  of  her  father's  warning  ackd  admonitory  glances,  eoold  not 
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succeed  in  shaking  off  her  companion  until  a  young  man  made  his 
appearance  among  the  passengers.  On  perceiving  him,  Sophy  pressed 
Christine's  arm  significantly,  at  the  same  moment  uttering  a  hurried 
"  There  !"  and,  immediately  leaving  her,  hastened  to  possess  herself  of 
a  seat  right  opposite  to  the  one  on  which  the  person  in  question  had 
placed  himself,  pulling  a  book  from  her  pocket  as  she  did  so,  and 
throwing  herself  into  a  graceful  attitude  of  profound  attention  to  its 
contents.  Christine  was  immediately  motioned  by  her  father  to  a  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Trevor,  which  prevented  her. being  subject  to  any  more 
of  Miss  Sophy  Trevor's  confidences ;  and  they  had  put  out  to  sea  for 
some  time  before  the  languid  matron's  usual  wish  to  recline  enabled 
her  to  see  what  the  absorbed  reader  was  about.  To  her  extreme 
surprise,  she  beheld  her  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat  in  dose 
conversation  with  the  stranger;  the  young  man's  face  was  turned 
towards  the  side  on  which  Christine  sat,  and  she  thus  saw  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  while  talking  to  his  companion.  The  features 
were  soft  and  regular,  and  the  full  well-formed  blue  eyes  lighted  up 
with  a  kind  of  lustrous  wildness ;  but  there  was  admiration  and  ten- 
demess  in  his  gaze  when  looking  at  Sophy  Trevor — nay,  there  was 
something  more,  Christine  almost  believed  it  might  be  what  was 
termed  "  love."  At  any  rate,  there  was  great  devotion  in  his  manner 
of  addressing  her.  "  "Who  could  he  be  ?"  was  her  next  thought ;  "  he 
was  certainly  foreign,  though  decidedly  not  Italian,  and  he  looked  the 
shabby  genteel — very  like  an  artist,  in  short."  She  quickly  ceased, 
however,  to  occupy  herself  upon  the  subject,  as  the  lovely  sea  view 
soon  riveted  her  attention,  and  delightful  feelings  and  anticipations 
again  took  possession  of  her  mind,  similar  to  those  which  had  filled  it 
at  Genoa.  Entranced  and  preoccupied,  the  hours  flew  swiftly  by, 
and  when  at  last  they  reached  the  beautiful  capital  of  Sicily,  she 
almost  regretted  that  the  voyage  was  at  an  end.  On  landing,  they 
found  an  elegant  carriage  waiting  for  Mrs.  Trevor's  party,  into  which 
San  Isidora  handed  them,  telling  the  coachman  to  take  the  ladies  a 
casa,  he  having  to  remain  behind  to  look  after  the  luggage,  and  have 
it  sent  after  them.  A  drive  of  about  ten  minutes  through  the  finest 
parts  of  the  romantic  town  brought  them  to  a  street  at  some  distance 
from  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  before  a  fine  old 
dilapidated-looking  palace.  On  entering  the  house  from  a  spacious 
court,  they  found  themselves  in  a  large,  and  what  had  originally  been 
a  magnificent  hall,  but  at  the  present  time,  although  presenting  rows 
of  statues  ranged  at  certain  distances  on  either  side,  the  effect  was 
sadly  diminished  by  their  being  damaged  and  disfigured,  most  of  them 
wanting  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  and  almost  all  with  mutilated  noses.  In 
the  centre  was  an  escutcheon  broken  and  defaced — an  apt  emblem  of 
the  once  powerful  but  now  ruined  race  whose  heraldic  blazonry  it 
bore — and  on  entering  the  reception-rooms,  there  were  similar  indi- 
cations of  the  decline  of  ancient  magnificence.  Hangings,  curtains, 
lustres,  mirrors,  couches,  and  chairs,  were  all  of  an  originally  costly 
description,  though  now  somewhat  injured  by  time ;  even  yet,  how- 
ever, it  required  but  little  outlay  and  arrangement  to  render  the  rooms 
and  fnmiture  as  comfortable  as  they  were  commodious  and  el^;ant. 
At  the  end  of  this  suite  of  splendid  apartments  was  a  superb  but  &ded 
bedroom  and  boudoir^  formerly  those  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
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now  to  be  appropriated  to  the  U8e  of  Mrs.  Trevor ;  the  walls,  like 
those  of  the  saloons  preceding  it,  were  covered  with  satin,  having  door 
curtains  to  correspond.  The  boudoir  opened  into  a  corridor,  where 
there  was  a  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  suite  above,  y^hich  the 
Miss  Trevors  were  to  occupy,  the  lower  part  of  the  stairs  conducting 
to  the  servants'  apartments.  They  were  engaged  in  looking  over  and 
in  admiring  their  new  abode  when  San  Isidora  joined  them.  After 
making  a  polite  and  pretty  speech  about  his  cousin,  the  cont6,  having 
commissioned  him  to  say  that  he  would  be  happy  to  supply  anything 
more  that  they  might  require  to  make  the  abode  agreeable  to  them, 
he  told  Christine  that  he  wisljed  to  show  her  the  chambers  destined 
to  her  use.  She  followed  him  along  the  reception-rooms,  through  the 
hall  to  the  outward  stairs,  and,  after  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  they 
reached  the  entrance-door  to  the  upper  story.  On  ringing  the  bell, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  coarse  country-looking  woman,  whom  San 
Isidora  hailed  by  the  name  of  Nina,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Chris- 
tine as  her  future  attendant.  To  the  sweet  smile  of  greeting  given  to 
ber  by  the  young  and  lovely  girl,  she  only  responded  by  a  look  of 
astonishment,  as  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  Che  bellezza !"  and  then, 
retreating  to  a  little  distance,  continued  to  gaze  at  her  in  a  bewildered 
manner. 

The  bare  and  dark  ante-chamber  which  they  entered  led  off  quite 
in  another  direction  from  that  of  the  rooms  below,  which  were  towards 
the  street;  at  the  end  was  a  small  salle-a-manger  communicating 
with  a  well-sized  saloon,  hung  with  pale  green,  having  curtains  and 
furniture  to  match.  There  was  something  at  once  simple  and  elegant 
in  this  sitting-room,  and  the  freshness  of  the  objects  it  contained  gave 
evidence  of  its  having  been  fitted  up  at  a  much  more  recent  date  than 
that  of  the  principal  part  of  the  palace  which  they  had  just  quitted. 
'From  this  tasteful  apartment  they  entered  a  bedroom  with  dressing- 
closet  of  a  plain  and  comfortable  description,  and  Signer  San  Isidora 
having  shown  this  little  suite  to  Christine  as  those  she  was  to  occupy, 
threw  open  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  which  exhibited  to  view 
a  long,  desolate-looking  gallery  hung  with  old  pictures  and  filled  with 
lumber,  and,  pointing  to  another  door  at  the  end,  said : 

"  That  leads  to  my  rooms  in  the  turret,  Christine,  and  likewise  to 
the  stairs  which  descend  to  the  garden,  which  will  be  your  future 
promenade.  These  apartments  were  fitted  up  by  my  uncle  for  his 
own  use  when  my  cousin  married,  and  as  he  was  very  religious,  and  a 
man  of  retired  habits,  he  passed  his  time  principally  at  church  and 
among  his  flowers.  Apropos  to  churches,  Chnstine,  I  must  not 
neglect  to  tell  you  that  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  attend  the  Protestant 
place  of  worship  here,  as  it  might  give  umbrage  to  my  relatives,  who 
are  all  rigid  Catholics ;  so  if  you  feel  your  feelings  of  piety  very  strong 
you  must  content  yourself  by  going  occasionally  to  the  church  of  St. 
Domenico,  at  the  other  end  of  the  street.  There  is  a  back  door  in 
the  garden- wall  which  opens  into  it,  and  of  which  Lo  Zio  always 
made  use ;  Nina  has  a  key,  and  at  such  times  she  must  accompany 
you,  as  no  Italian  girl  ever  ventures  out  alone." 

Then,  after  telling  her  that  her  dinner  would  be  supplied  by  a 
trattoria,  and  that  he  would  dine  with  her  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, he  touched  her  forehead  slightly  with  his  lips  and  took  his  leave. 
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Left  to  her  own  reflections,  Christine  fell  into  a  train  of  oontradic- 
tory  thoughts  and  feelings.  ^  This  once  splendid  palace  had  been  the 
residence  of  her  forefathers !  and  she,  their  descendant,  entered  the 
walls  of  their  hereditary  mansion  in  preparation  for  the  stage,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  stranger !''  With  much  of  humiliating,  it 
is  true,  yet  there  still  came  a  great  deal  that  was  elevating.  This 
branch  of  her  far-descended  family  was  evidently  poor,  and  but  too 
Burely  in  some  of  its  members  was  deteriorated.  Happen  what  might, 
however,  she  was  determined  that  Christine  San  Isidora  would  act  up 
to  the  dignity  of  her  ancient  lineage,  and  prove  herself  a  worthy  scion 
of  a  noble  house.  She  paced  to  and  fro  in  those  deserted-looking 
apartments,  and  felt  the  best  part  of  the  pride  of  family,  that  which 
fortifled  the  determination  never  to  disgrace  it.  Lonely,  desolate,  and 
depressed,  still  she  experienced  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  the 
blood  of  the  brave  and  the  distinguished  in  her  veins ;  and  however 
degenerated  it  might  be  in  the  present  race,  still  she  trusted  to  her 
hafir  northern  origin  to  restore  its  purity  in  her  own  person,  and 
correct  what  was  amiss  on  the  Italian  side.  '^  Frende  il  caffe  signorina 
mia,"  were  words  that  at  last  roused  her  from  her  musings,  and  turn- 
ing, she  beheld  her  rustic-looking  attendant,  Nina,  holding  a  salver 
towards  her,  with  the  refreshment  on  it  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in 
need. 


THE  WEREWOLF.* 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

from  the  danish.      by  mrs.  bushby. 

'TwAS  at  the  middle  hour  of  night ; 

And  thoTigh  the  moon  gave  her  pale  light, 

O'er  the  haunted  wood  a  thick  mist  hung. 

And  the  wind  was  howling  its  leaves  among. 

In  a  cart  along  that  way  so  wild 

A  peasant  was  driving  his  wife  and  child. 


*  Among  the  superstitious  traditions  from  the  olden  times,  the  existence  of  a 
strange  mysterious  creature,  called  waywolf,  werewolf,  or  warwolf,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking.  The  belief  was  general  among  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes 
of  society  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
other  northern  countries,  and  even  now  it  prevails  in  some  places.  But  were- 
wolves are  at  present  prmcipally  heard  of  in  legendary  and  nursery  tales,  though 
they  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  verses  of  celebrated  poets;  witness  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  lines  in  the  *'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border:" 

**  Oh  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood, 
Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea, 
Or  was  it  man,  or  vile  woman, 
My  ain  true  love,  that  misshaped  thee?" 

And  the  above  little  poem  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

By  some  the  werewolf  is  said  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  magician,  who  bwff,  <r 
had,  the  power^of  transforming  himself  into  a  wild  beast,  and  resuming  his  humw 
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"  For  the  fairy  folks  thou  need'st  fear  not, 
They  dance  'neath  the  moon  on  yon  green  spot. 
Should  the  screech-owl  cry  from  yonder  marsh, 
Say  a  prayer,  nor  heed  its  voice  so  harsh. 
Wtate'er  thou  seest,  be  not  afraid. 
But  clasp  the  child,"  the  father  said. 

"  Forward,  old  horse !    Behind  yon  tree 

Our  church's  steeple  I  can  see. 

Get  on !    But  hold,  a  moment  stop — 

The  linch-pin  is  about  to  drop ; 

'Tis  cracked — I'll  cut  a  stick,  my  dear ; 

Hold  fa^t  the  child,  and  have  no  fear !" 

An  hour  alone  she  might  have  sat. 

When  a  noise  she  heard — "  Oh,  what  is  that  ?" 

Lo,  a  coal-black  hound !  she  sees  and  knows 

The  werewolf!  while  his  teeth  he  shows. 

And  glares  upon  her  child — she  flings 

Her  apron  o'er  it  as  he  springs. 

His  sharp  teeth  bite  it ;  but  she  cries 
To  Grod  for  help — away  he  flies. 
Her  arms  the  helpless  babe  enfold. 
She  sits  like  a  statue,  pale  and  cold. 
But  soon  her  husband's  by  her  side. 
And  onwards  now  they  safely  ride. 

Arrived  at  home,  a  light  is  brought ; 

She  starts  as  with  some  horrid  thought : 

"  What,  husband !  husband !  can. these  be 

Threads  hanging  from  thy  teeth  I  see  ? 

Thou  art  thyself  a  werewolf,  then !" 

"Thy  words,"  he  said,  "have  set  me  free  again !" 

fonn  at  pleasure.  Others  have  described  werewolves  as  the  victims  of  malignant 
magic  art,  and  compelled  to  bear  the  appearance,  either  permanently  or  at  stated 
times,  of  a  savage  animal,  and  also  to  assume  its  nature  until  set  free  by  the 
holy  name  of  Gk)d  being  pronounced  in  its  presence,  and  His  help  prayed  for. 

Li  the  notes  to  the  ^  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  it  is  suggested  that  the 
term  warwolf  might  have  been  used  symbolically  in  reference  to  those  Scandi- 
navian warriors  who  were  called  "  Berserker''  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Vikings,  or  Sea-kings,  and  were  said  to  have  cultivated  paroxysms  resembling 
insanity  when  going  to  battle.  They  excited  themselves  by  means  of  intoxicating 
herbs  and  drii^;  they  abandoned  all  rationality,  they  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
they  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rushed  to  the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  horrors. 
As  morals  and  manners  improved,  tfie  Berserker  fvry  became  a  reproach,  and  was 
finally  prohibited  by  penal  laws. 

The  origin  attributed  to  the  name  warwolf,  as  arising  from  the  wild  demeanour 
of  the  Berserker,  is  very  plausible;  but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  negroes  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  who,  of  course,  never  heard  of  the 
Berserker,  or  of  any  of  the  stories  promulgated  by  the  Eddas,  the  Skalds,  or  the 
traditions  of  the  North,  have  a  superstition  resi)ecting  **  Waywolvet'*  f  In  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands  there  is  a  lovely  valley,  and  at  some  distance  the  brow  of 
a  hill  overlooking  a  town,  pointed  out  as  the  nightly  haunts  of  werewolves. 

A  wild  story  of  a  werewolf  is  told  in  Torfaeus's  History  of  Rolf  Krak^. 
Hringo,  king  of  Upland,  had  an  only  son,  the  handsomest  and  braved  of  the 
Norwegian  youth.  At  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  the  king,  whose  first  wife 
was  dead,  married  a  witch-lady.  She  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  prince,  and  acted 
the  part  of  Potiphar's  wife,  as  related  in  the  Old  Testament  But  Prince  Biomo 
received  her  advances  in  the  same  way  that  Joseph  did  those  of  the  Egyptian 
dame.  The  fury  of  the  weird  stepmother  was  unbounded:  *'  Hence  to  the  woods!" 
she  exclaimed,  striking  the  prince  with  a  glove  of  wolfs  skin.  **Liye,  pursuing 
and  pursued  r    And  the  prince  became  a  werewolf !— Teani. 
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The  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derhy  at  a  recent  dinner  in  Manchester  was 
remarkable  on  many  accounts.  We  alluded  last  month  to  that  natural 
course  of  things  by  which,  as  far  as  the  earl  was  concerned  in  carrying 
out  the  present  or  late  Reform  Bill,  he  only  returned  to  those  principles 
which  in  the  prime  of  life  he  had  supporte<^  and  to  which  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  he  had  returned.  We  also  quoted  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ, 
from  a  royal  pen,  in  illustration  of  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  in 
regard  to  it.  Lord  Derby  saw  things  clearly,  and  in  a  right  point  of 
view,  when  he  alluded  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  "  lower  classes" 
during  the  cotton  famine,  near  the  scene  of  which  his  residence  was 
situated.  He  commented,  too,  on  the  political  conduct  of  the  workmen 
generally,  and  on  their  exemplary  patience  under  suffering. 

By  the  term  ''  lower  classes,"  so  often  used  in  England  under  a  different 
sense  from  that  intended  by  his  lordship,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
persons  are  generally  intended.  We  know  that  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
working  men  are  a  class  of  themselves,  and  compose  a  part  of  a  vast  mis- 
cellaneous body,  and  in  that  sense  are  not  so  equal  in  acquirements  and 
moral  character,  but  that  there  must  be  great  differences  among  them  in 
mental  advance.  This  often  arises  out  of  the  varied  character  of  their 
employments  as  connected  with  mind.  Does  the  term  literally  belong 
to  any  but  the  ignorant  and  vicious  in  the  community,  to  whom  alone  it 
should  belong  ?  The  working  men  are  a  numerous  body,  it  is  true,  bat 
there  is  a  class  very  far  beneath  them,  the  lowest  of  the  lower.  Therefore 
we  think  that  the  better  order  of  working  men,  taken  as  a  class,  being 
in  intellectual  attainments  beyond  even  the  general  run  of  shopkeepers, 
for  example,  the  "  lower"  is  hardly  a  fair  definition  of  their  state.  The 
poorer  would  be  better,  and  not  dishonourable.  The  term  is  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  rank — moral  or  immoral,  intelligent  or  otherwise. 
The  term  of  the  "  higher  classes"  is  applied  in  like  manner  to  an  order 
of  persons  with  intellects  and  acquirements,  many  of  them  not  abore 
fatuity,  and  often  as  regardless  of  moral  duties  as  any  other.  Neither  is 
a  sufficient  definition  in  their  respective  cases. 

The  meaning  of  Lord  Derby  was,  undoubtedly,  the  diligent  working 
men;  and  though  the  term  "lower  classes"  was  sweeping,  it  was  not 
intended  to  include  the  canaille,  as  the  French  denominate  the  lower 
order  of  persons.  His  lordship  spoke  the  truth  regarding  the  working 
classes,  properly  so  called.  There  are  grades,  too^  even  among  those 
classes.  No  one  who  knows  them  would  compare  a  collier,  who  worb 
in  a  mine,  or  a  brickmaker,  with  those  who  are  employed  in  manual 
labours  that  test  the  intellect.  A  clock  and  watchmaker  with  a  plough- 
man, for  example. 

Lord  Derby  feelingly  and  admirably  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 
workmen  in  the  cotton  dearth.  He  defended  them  from  charges  of  mis- 
conduct under  great  privations.  It  implied  that  such  men  were  well 
deserving  of  the  franchise.  He  was  for  bestowing,  openly  and  boldly, 
and  without  hesitation,  what  had  been  so  highly  merited.  This  was  well 
said  and  well  intentioned.     He  believed  he  might  do  it  with  safety 
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Fearlessly;  and  he  reasoned  correctly,  we  are  very  certain.  Men  to 
whom  God  has  given  fair  natural  gifts  of  intellect,  equal  to  other  ranks 
in  life,  if  cultivated,  may  be  the  "  poorer,"  but  are  hardly  the  "  lower" 
dass.  The  mode  of  exhibiting  that  bold,  compact,  unbroken  front  to  a 
foreign  foe,  which  time  and  circumstances  may  some  day  require  to  be 
lone  again,  as  it  has  been  before,  will  now  be  strengthened.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  which  looks  into  reasons  to  mark  even  slight 
things  upon  which  important  consequences  may  hinge. 

Nor  has  the  present  measure  of  reform  been  carried  without  sacrifices. 
Of  his  lordship's  adherents,  there  were  some  among  those  ultras  in  faith 
and  politics  who,  like  the  Roman  orthodox,  affect  martyrdom  down  to  the 
eleventh  hour.  They  forsook  his  lordship,  discontented  with  that  wisdom 
in  his  measures,  which  to  them  was  high  treason.  Retrogradation  is  not 
wisdom  in  politics  and  faith,  yet  some  persons,  if  forced  for  their  lives  to 
descend  a  staircase,  would  go  down  backwards.  Like  Windham,  who, 
had  he  lived  until  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  would  have  declared  it  was 
won  through  our  superior  skill  in  the  blackguardism  of  the  prize-ring, 
as  he  asserted  that  buying  seats  in  parliament  was  a  convenience  per- 
fectly in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  will  miss  little  in  the  desertion  of  such  political 
antiquaries.  If  honest  men  are  honestly  returned,  and  his  measures  are 
unexceptionable,  they  will  bring  their  own  reward.  The  advance  of 
mind  will  not  be  arrested.  The  romantic  respect  nature  imparts  for 
perished  things,  a  part  of  the  poetry  of  life,  must  yield  to  reason, 
although  some  would  rather  reason  were  banished  from  our  minds.  Nor 
let  praise  be  withheld  from  the  noble  lord  for  the  sacrifice  to  which  he 
alluded  in  relation  to  his  party. 

Both  ministers  and  many  of  the  opposition  made  objections  to  a  minor 
measure,  and  they  were  right.  Had  that  been  the  course  pursued,  we 
should  before  long  have  had  a  fresh  extension  of  the  franchise,  or  a  de- 
mand for  it.  It  was  politic  to  set  the  subject  at  rest  as  long  as  possible 
-—boldness,  as  his  lordship  said,  was  security. 

Not  the  least  important  and  truthful  part  of  Lord  Derby's  address  was 
that  in  which  he  bore  witness  to  the  rational  and  peaceful  conduct  of  the 
sufTering  population.  Its  absence  from  prejudices  and  heart-soundness, 
added  to  an  evident  loyalty.  The  whole  nation  can  witness  to  the 
truth  of  his  observations;  nor  was  the  loyalty  of  the  people  over-praised. 
They  are  attached  to  their  country.  They  have  been  often  slandered  by 
those  who,  if  able,  through  ignorance  or  wilfulness,  and  some  influence  to 
back  them,  would,  by  their  arbitrary  conduct,  have  made  this  glorious 
island  a  scene  we  should  be  sorry  to  delineate.  Once  more,  we  repeat 
it.  Lord  Derby  recalled  the  time  when,  under  another  title,  he  rallied 
around  those  who  supported  popular  rights.  In  advanced  life,  men  of 
Teflection  and  mental  power,  as  before  said,  go  back  to  the  generous 
principles  with  which  they  set  out  in  life,  whether  in  relation  to  politics 
or  other  questions  which  were  put  before  them  in  their  passage  through 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  short  and  distempered  existence. 

Lord  Derby's  caution  about  the  return  of  representatives  for  their  own 
l>enefit  by  the  working  classes  was  hardly  necessary.  The  rate  of 
^ages  and  the  regulation  of  labour  by  legislation  is  not  practicable. 
Legislation  on  such  a  matter  cannot  have  the  main  points  defined.    Men 
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combine  to  fix  wages,  whi^  are  their  money ;  masters  combine  to  Invh 
band  their  gold.  The  great  point  is  how  to  unite  these  interests,  Make 
both  confess  the  union  satisfactory,  and  be  content.  Capital  and  labour 
must  else  play  at  cross  purposes.  With  each  other's  political  teuii 
master  and  man  have  nothing  to  do;  the  former  will  often  have  more  ia- 
fluence  than  he  suspects  if  he  make  no  display  of  his  desire  to  Ibroe  it 

As  to  the  violent  and  felonious  acts  recently  diseleeed  in  the  norti^ 
they  were  attached  to  the  least  intellectual  grades  of  woikmeo,  and  ne 
spumed  by  the  more  worthy  unions — this  must  be  taken  into  aceoimt. 
Nothing  can  defend  such  acts  of  intimidation  and  crime.  Every  unien 
to  be  respected,  heard,  or  assisted,  must  solemnly  disown  sackk  m[iptial- 
leled  acts  of  atrocity,  or  cease  to  be  regarded  above  the  level  of  the  wont 
of  the  felonious.  Such  doctrines  ynn,  we  are  certain,  be  pnt  down  by 
that  strong  sense  of  propriety  which  is  sure  not  to  appeal  in  vain  aguast 
such  unjustifiable  and  indefensible  outrages. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  our  foreign  relations  are  plaeaUe,  and  that  the 
ambition  of  Jonas  Bismark,  who,  whale-like,  would  swallow  up  Germany, 
and  not  like  the  Mediterranean  fish  disgorge  it  again,  but  rather  opoa 
his  alligator-like  jaws  for  all  Denmark  into  the  bargain  if  he  might,  wb 
are  glad  his  ambition  is  not  in  a  position  by  its  acts  to  justify  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  England.  Thousands  of  millions  have  been  paid 
already  for  our  interference  in  behalf  of  rotten  thrones,  to  burden  our 
posterity.  This  was  '^  paying  rather  dear  for  our  whistle,"  to  borzov 
Dr.  Franklin's  apposite  simile.  The  prospect  of  an  arrangement  witk 
the  United  States  was  pronounced  by  ministers  to  be  carried  on  in  t 
friendly  spirit. 

The  Abyssinian  expedition,  alluded  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  seenaed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessity,  although  the  noble  lord  did  not  himself  appear 
to  think  so.  If  we  do  not,  as  in  almost  all  our  ^'  military"  ezpeditionfl^ 
make  a  muddle  of  blunders  in  conducting  it,  the  expedition  can  hardly 
be  wrong,  though  it  seems  to  us  too  numerous  by  a  third  part.  Toe 
impress  of  England's  power  must  be  supported  in  the  East.  If  a  asfage 
be  permitted  to  use  Englishmen  as  he  pleases,  and  to  laugh  at  our  power, 
we  shall  lose  our  moral  influence.  We  only  hope  no  such  blunders  will 
be  committed  as  in  the  Crimea,  at  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  and  that» 
as  at  Corunna,  a  whole  army  will  not  be  landed  without  a  map  or  itine- 
rary of  the  country,  for  such  was  the  case  with  Sir  John  Moore  when  he 
landed  in  Spain — that  is,  if  such  a  map  or  itinerary  erists.  The  spirit  of 
the  country  cannot  submit  to  the  insults  of  the  tyrant.  CromwcJl  aaid 
he  would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  ^ 
of  a  Roman  had  been.  With  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  our  expedition 
may  be  too  cumbersome  from  numbers  and  appliances.  As  to  entering 
the  country,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  last  century,  who  led  scWiers 
over  the  Alps,  declared  that  an  array  could  always  pass  where  two  men 
could  go  abreast.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  our  native  Indian  troops 
will  have  little  to  fear  from  the  climate,  which  is  one  great  advantage. 
The  expedition  will  have  the  support  of  the  country  to  a  mai^  or  tk 
spirit  of  Englishmen  from  this  day  must  go  for  nothing. 

Lord  Derby,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  stated  that  the  reports  of  his 
intended  resignation  were  unfoundedl  He  did  not  at  all  shrink  bm 
the  duties  of  his  position,  and  he  should  continue  to  serve  the  Ceoservap 
tive  party,  of  which  he  declared  himself  the  leader.     It  is  bece  akme 
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we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  if  the  party  be  not  divided  by 
his  lordship's  wise  support  of  the  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded 
idiove,  that  portion  which  has  abstained  from  giving  him  its  aid  upon 
the  reform  question,  must,  in  returning  again  to  his  support,  be  like  a 
lady  of  easy  virtue,  who  is  not  very  nice  in  the  selection  of  her  lovers, 
whom  she  can  discard  to-day  and  return  her  sunny  smiles  upon  again  to- 
morrow. Lord  Derby  must  discard  such  half-and-half  supporters.  Those " 
who  refused  their  support  in  one  important  measure  will  in  another. 
Tkey  should  be  marked  with  a  cipher  in  the  forehead,  that  they  ftiay  be 
known,  like  a  certain  wanderer  in  early  times,  who  colonised  the  land  of 
Nod. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  reformed  parliament,  when  a  new  one  meets, 
««  trust  that  the  public  will  see  considerable  changes  effected  in  re- 
moving abuses,  and  that  some  eB^orts  will  be  made  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  law.  The  ridiculous  forms,  the  abominable  mass  of  verbiage, 
and  the  qmbbling  it  occasions,  to  the  ruin  of  suitors,  should  be  changed. 
Tbe  eomplicatioos,  anomalies,  and  absurdities  it  presents,  are  serious 
things  to  those  who,  if  they  seek  their  rights,  seek  them  at  a  ruinous 
penalty.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  too  much  composed  of  those  who 
deal  out  law,  and  profit  by  its  anomalous  state.  They  swarm  in  the 
loirer  house,  and,  in  the  upper,  peers,  without  being  gentlemen  henJdic- 
atijy  or  any  other  merit  than  reading  black-letter  documents,  ride  into 
tbe  senate  astride  upon  their  musty  parchments.  The  absurdities  of  the 
law  administration  thicken  with  time.  We  were  once  on  a  visit  in  the 
luuae  of  a  country  gentleman  of  an  old  family.  Conversing  upon  the 
zidieulous  and  shameful  waste  of  parc|;^meDt  and  language  in  what  we 
believe  are  called  conveyances,  or  grants,  we  do  not  understand  which, 
tbe  owner  of  the  house,  a  man  of  old  family-standing,  exhibited  a  grant 
of  £dward  II.  about  the  year  1300,  which  was  not  larger  than  half  of 
balf  a  sheet  of  demy  paper  cut  longitudinally.  There  was  plain  lan- 
gutbge,  and  no  room  for  quibble.  In  those  primitive  times,  compared  to 
tiie  present,  common  sense  ruled.  Speaking  of  species,  a  horse  in  a 
eoach  is  understood  not  to  be  an  animal  of  draught  of  that  name  if 
mi  the  female  sex.  A  dead  dock  in  law  is  not  to  be  of  the  duck 
^leeies,  therefore  not  a  duck.  With  similar  profundities  our  laws  yet 
a^ond.  Honest  lawyers,  the  species  of  rara  avis  in  terns  in  our  sense 
cf  quibble  and  quirk,  confess  they  cannot  comprehend  the  laws  them- 
selves. In  the  senate,  so  little  is  the  language  of  the  country  compre- 
liended,  a  language  in  which  thousands  of  volumes  are  yearly  printed 
amd  understood,  that  in  the  legislative  wisdom  of  parliament  its  acts  are 
nan  rendered  like  books  of  words  and  meanings.  For  example,  in  an 
act,  "  he,"  the  pronoun,  is  intended  to  mean  also  **  she"  and  "  it.*'  Such 
a  vrord  must  be  understood  to  mean  so  and  so.  In  a  little  time  expla- 
nations will  be  required  to  explain  these  attached  explanations.  All  this 
ariseg  from  quibbling  and  unmeaning  nicety,  we  will  not  say  for  profits' 
sake,  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  the  law.  The  honest  men  among 
them  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  understand  the  law  themselves,  so 
much  has  it  been  twisted,  turned,  reversed,  and  bemired.  Here  is  work 
far  a  reformed  parliament  to  take  in  hand.  Law  should  be  lucid,  cheap, 
aad  easy  for  every  man,  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  so  needful  that  lawyers 
should  accumulate  fortunes,  as  that  law  and  right  shocdd  be  accessible, 
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compreheDsible,  and  just  for  every  man.     Now,  here  is  plenty  of  work 
indeed  for  Lord  Derby's  reformed  parliament  when  it  meets. 

The  army  is  another  branch  of  the  public  service  that  requires  re- 
formation. When  education  becomes  more  extended,  men  will  not  be 
found  to  enter  a  service  where,  with  the  best  conduct,  there  is  no  hope  of 
advance.  There  is  much  to  be  done  here.  The  disregard  to  merits 
and  the  sale  of  rank  in  the  British  army,  that  mercantile  venality  in  a 
profession  to  which  high  honour  is  supposed  to  attach,  is  a  blot  that  can 
never  be  removed  until  the  system  is  altered.  Ireland  is  another  im- 
portant matter  for  Lord  Derby's  parliament  to  take  in  hand,  with  the 
Phenians,  or  Fenians,  as  they  are  fantastically  called,  from  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  Ireland  was  peopled  from  Asia,  as  a  rebellious  son  of  Erin 
would  tell  us.  That  country  must  be  quieted ;  and  here,  we  fear,  Lord 
Derby's  parliament  will  have  work  enough  upon  its  hands  to  succeed.  If 
Bede  had  not  told  us  that  Ireland,  in  his  time,  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Scots,  thus  implying  a  populating  by  Fort  Fatrick  from  the 
sister  island,  we  must  have  credited  that  Ireland  was  really  peopled  ixom 
Phoenicia,  by  means  of  the  vast  commerce  carried  on  witn  that  country 
via  the  Straits  of  Hercules ;  in  what,  except  timber  and  fruit — alUis  fire- 
wood and  potatoes — we  are  not  told.  But  the  Romans  did  not  think  the 
'*  gem  of  the  sea "  worth  colonising  fr*om  England  with  their  legions. 
Strabo  tells  us  the  natives  were  cannibals  in  the  time  of  the  two  first 
Koman  emperors.  How  much  of  this  belief  in  their  superior  age  and 
''  glorious "  language,  which  one  of  their  writers  tells  us  was  that  of 
Faradise,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  we  do  decide  that  it  is  for 
England's  peace  and  security  necessary  that  things  should  be  settled  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  Lord  Derby  will  find,  if  he  can  achieve  this,  that  he 
will  confer  a  wreath  of  glory  upon  himself  of  which  other  politicians  will 
be  jealous.  Here,  however,  comes  the  difl&culty.  An  old  proverb  sajs, 
*'  There  is  no  mischief  in  the  world  but  a  priest  or  a  woman  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it."  In  Ireland  the  mischief  is  increased,  for  there  is  a  double 
priesthood  to  encounter.  Even  the  holy  St.  George  fought  but  a  solitary 
dragon;  what  that  distinguished  Cappadocian  saint  would  have  done  had 
he  two  dragons  to  contend  with,  is  another  affair.  Lord  Derby,  if  he 
succeeds,  will  beat  St.  George  hollow.  We  fear,  too,  that  the  noble  lord 
will  not  have  the  free  use  of  his  weapons  in  the  contest,  for  some  of  his 
armour-bearers — those,  for  example,  who  forsook  him  on  the  late  reform 
question — may  invoke  an  enchanter  against  his  free  action  in  Ireland. 
Let  us  hope  the  best. 

To  cast  aside  simile.  Could  we  but  see  this  great  and  glorious  country 
united  and  in  peace  at  home,  a  regard  no  more  exhibited  for  continental 
alliances  save  those  of  commerce — and  what  are  the  troubles  there  to  us^ 
one  state  devouring  another? — what  are  they  to  us,  with  a  navy  M 
powerful  as  it  was  in  the  war  with  the  first  Napoleon  ? — what  concern  is 
it  of  ours  if  the  Frussian  shark  gorge  another  choice  morsel  or  two  to 
glut  his  voracious  appetite  ?  Austria  at  last  is  come  to  see  the  necessity 
of  a  constitution,  Italy  is  free,  France  is  a  recumbent  giant,  and  the  dis- 
putes which  wrong  or  ambition  made  among  the  beasts,  let  that  lion 
settle.  Our  dominion  at  this  moment  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  oar 
cares,  and  with  a  predominant  navy  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  con- 
solidate our  empire  and  reconcile  our  differences. 

Whether  Lord  Derby  will  succeed  in  settling  the  Lrish  question  is  ft 
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mam  point,  shackled  as  he  is  by  two  creeds  whose  kingdom  is  declared, 
as  an  article  of  their  original  faith,  not  to  be  of  this  world,  though  in 
reality  much  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  in  the  planetary  system.  It  is 
ung^cious,  it  is  very  painful,  to  see  the  bitter  spirit  of  religious  differences^ 
shackling  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation  by  its  continual  interferences. 
Happy  is  America,  where  religion  is  left  to  itself,  and  legislation  goes  no 
further  than  to  protect  all  in  its  conscientious  exercise.  We  pity  Lord 
Derby  here,  for  he  will  be  more  helpless  in  the  matter  than  his  prede- 
cessors in  office.  We  confess  our  despair  of  his  success.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  was  the  let  alone  system — **it  will  last  my  time  !*'  Lord  Derby 
"Will  not  be  permitted  to  play  the  same  game  here,  even  by  his  friends. 
We  fear  his  lordship  will  find  himself  in  a  cleft  stick.  Ireland  must  be 
so  placed  as  to  her  internal  government,  her  religious  differences,  and  her 
agrarian  arrangements,  that  she  shall  have  no  real  ground  of  complaint. 
Until  that  is  done,  severity  will  only  breed  discontent,  cause  secret  con- 
spiracies, and  render  England  insecure.  "  What  is  morally  wrong  can- 
not be  politically  just,"  we  think  was  an  observation  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  was 
a  true  observation.  As  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  name.  If  it  were  really  a  Christian  church,  and  not  a  political 
one,  it  would  be  patient,  humble,  and  suffering ;  not  proud,  idle,  and  in- 
solent. It  would  not  have  churches  without  hearers,  and  pulpits  filled 
with  fulminators  against  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  pulpits  would  be  occupied  with  men  who  preached  peace  with  brethren 
that  differed  from  them,  and  while  they  upheld  Protestantism,  did  so  in 
a  proper  spirit,  and  not  bid  their  people  "  keep  their  powder  dry." 

Here  will  be  Lord  Derby's  difficulty.  Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  all  split 
upon  the  same  rock.  We  wish  his  lordship  success,  but  despair  of  his 
efforts,  unless,  flinging  all  the  predispositions  of  his  old  friends,  all  his 
own  secret  tendencies,  to  the  winds,  and  letting  reason  and  justice  be 
paramount,  he  set  about  the  task  in  good  earnest,  and  work  out  for  him- 
self a  name  that  posterity  will  not  suffer  to  die  at  an  early  date.  Why 
should  his  lordship  not  pacify  Ireland  ?  Why  should  he  suffer  any  pre- 
dilections to  interfere  between  himself  and  a  lasting  glory  ?  Let  him 
cast  aside,  as  he  did  under  the  late  Reform  Act,  those  rusty,  time-eaten 
YOtaries  of  old  things,  who  would  rule  by  precedent,  govern  a  mighty 
kingdom  of  enlarged  minds  like  a  college  of  striplings,  assume  over  it  a 
mental  superiority  which  has  no  particle  of  existence  in  fact,  and  keep  a 
Tast  empire  unsettled  to  display  the  errors  of  a  few  narrow  and  ill- 
regulated  understandings. 

But  of  these  matters  hereafter,  as  time  develops  them.  We  are  gra- 
tified by  the  measure  of  reform  just  passed.  We  prognosticate  much  good 
from  it.  We  rejoice  not  to  hear  the  old  cant  of  a  fear  for  property  set 
going,  to  deprive  freemen  of  their  lawful  privileges.  Property  carries  its 
own  rights.  A  respect  for  it  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  social  state. 
More  than  comes  naturally  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  free- 
men. We  shall  await  with  impatience  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  not  only  to  see  how  the  tide  of  politics  may  turn,  but  in 
the  hope  to  find  measures  carried  out  by  the  ministry  which  will  be  an 
accession  to  the  other  advantages  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  sooner  or 
later  produce.  If  our  hopes  are  realised,  the  actors  in  the  good  work 
will  meet  an  adequate  reward.     We  have  not  room  to  say  more. 

Ctbus  Reddikg. 
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BILL  DAWSON'S  EAELY  DAIS  AT  SEA. 
By  Himself. 

BEING  THE  REAL  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAB'S  MAN. 

I. 

My  father  was  a  marine — a  man  well  known  to  fame,  tbough  not  the 
celebrated  Cheeks.  He  had  several  small  sons  and  daughters,  and  when 
I  was  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  inconsolable  widower  by  ike 
untimely  death  of  our  very  estimable  mother.  She  was,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  and  had  brought  us  up  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  in  awty 
to  make  us  good  and  useful  members  of  society.  She  was  then  even  i 
greater  loss  to  us  than  to  our  father.  For  as  my  brother  Simon  obserfed, 
as  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  moist  with  tears,  with  the  back  of  his  hand : 

*'  You  see.  Bill,  father  can  go  and  get  another  wife,  as  many  does,  but 
we  can^t  get  another  mother  like  her  that  is  gone,  that  we  can't,  nohow." 

No  more  thorough  testimony  could  have  been  given  to  the  virtuei  of 
our  mother.  She  was  a  superior  woman  in  many  respects ;  she  was  of 
a  very  respectable  family,  and  had  a  very  nice  little  fortune  of  her  owa^ 
but  she  had  the  common  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  tbe 
handsome  face  of  our  honest,  worthy  father,  Ben  Dawson,  the  marine,  at 
that  time  a  private  in  that  noble  corps.  He  could  at  the  period  I  apeak 
of  scarcely  read  or  write,  but  she  set  to  work  to  educate  him,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that,  being  a  very  steady  man,  he  rose  in  due  course  to  be  a 
sergeant.  She  had  the  ambition  of  hoping  to  see  him  obtain  a  commis- 
sion, but  he  used  to  declare  that  nothing  would  make  him  more  unhappy, 
as  he  should  feel  exactly  like  a  duck  out  of  water.  He  was  thus,  at  thi 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  still  a  sergeant. 

Our  mother,  in  consequence  of  the  income  she  enjoyed,  was  Mb  to 
give  her  children  a  much  better  education  than  we  probably  should  othe^ 
wise  hdve  obtained.  At  the  time  of  her  death  it  would  have  been  dif* 
ficult  to  £nd  in  our  rank  of  life  a  more  happy,  a  more  united,  or  a  betfca 
ccmducted  family.  Our  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  at  first  inconsolable; 
but  he  was  of  a  happy,  contented  disposition,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that 
marines  as  well  as  other  people  should  be;  he  took  the  rough  with  the 
smooth  in  life  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  favourite  tune  he  used  to  bofli 
was,  "  What's  the  use  of  sighing  while  time  is  on  the  wing  ?  Oh,  what's 
the  use  of  crying?  then  merrily,  merrily,  sing  fal  la!"  Consequently, ai 
Simon  had  said  he  knew  he  would,  he  began  in  a  short  time  to  look  od 
for  another  wife,  and,  unhappily  for  us,  fixed  on  a  widow  with  a  family. 
Not  that  she  was  otherwise  than  an  amiable  woman — in  fact,  her  gfeafc 
fault  was  that  she  was  too  amiable,  too  soft  and  yielding ;  she  could  not 
manage  to  rule  her  own  family,  and  a  most  uproarious,  mutinous  set  tbay 
were.  From  the  time  they  came  to  the  house  there  was  no  peace  or 
quiet  for  any  one.  Our  new  stepmother  was  as  kind  and  gentle  and  coip 
siderate  to  us  as  a  woman  could  be,  but  she  could  in  no  way  manage  is 
control  her  children,  who  very  soon  took  to  lording  it  over  iia  with  a  hif^ 
hand.     Her  girls  used  to  come  it  over  our  girls^  and  her  boys  Oftf  00 
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boys.  Brother  Simon,  who  was  bigger  and  stronger  than  her  eldest, 
used  to  threaten  that  he  would  thrash  them  all  round  if  they  bad  any 
more  nonsense,  and  that  invariably  made  our  poor  stepmother  burst  into 
tears,  and  plead  so  hard  for  her  rebellious  of&pring  that  he,  good  honest 
fellow,  had  not  the  heart  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  At  last  some 
of  us  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  As  he  was  just  old  enough,  he  went 
one  day,  without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  and  enlisted  in  the  Marines ; 
our  second  brother  got  our  father  to  apprentice  him  to  a  ship  carpenter ; 
and  I,  after  a  little  trouble  and  coaxing,  got  him  to  promise  to  let  me  go 
on  board  a  man-of-war. 

^^  You  don't  know  the  sort  of  life  that  you'll  have  to  lead  aboard  ship, 
Bill,''  be  observed.  '^  Boys  afloat  are  not  the  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
chaps  they  seem  on  shore,  let  me  tell  you ;  but,  to  be  sure,  they've  got 
discipline  there,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  that  there  is  to  be  found 
kk  a  certain  place  that  you  know  of ;  and  so,  Bill,  you  shall  have  your  way, 
and  my  blessing  go  with  you,  my  son." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled  one  evening  after  tea  as  I  walked  up  and 
down  with  my  father  in  our  bit  of  a  garden  while  he  smoked  his  pipe. 
He  was  allowed  to  live  out  of  barracks. 

**  I  don't  know,  Bill,  but  what  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  if  my  company  was 
ordered  on  service  afloat,"  he  observed,  confidentially,  after  some  minutes' 
silence.  "  Your  new  mother  is  a  good  woman — a  very  good  woman. 
About  her  I  made  no  mistake,  though  she  isn't  equal  by  a  very  long 
chalk  to  her  that  is  gone ;  but  I  didn't  take  into  account  those  young 
cube  of  hers.  They'll  not  rest  till  they've  driven  your  sisters  out  of  the 
bouse  as  they've  driven  you  boys,  and  then — and  then — why,  I  suppose 
they'll  drive  me  away." 

My  poor  father  I  I  sighed  at  the  thoughts  of  his  domestic  happiness 
being  so  completely  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  King 
Solomon  not  having  been  followed,  the  rod  having  been  spared,  and  the 
children  spoiled. 

I  soon  forgot  my  poor  father's  cares  in  thinking  of  my  future  career. 
Not  a  wink  did  I  sleep  that  night.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  to  become 
a  second  Nelson  or  Collingwood ;  but  I  was  picturing  to  myself  how  I 
Bbould  look  in  my  new  seaman's  jacket  and  trousers,  what  the  captain 
would  say  to  me,  and  what  I  should  have  to  do.  I  had,  indeed,  persuaded 
myself  that  a  ship's  boy  was  of  no  small  consequence  on  board. 

I  made  a  considerable  mistake,  to  be  sure,  as  I  very  soon  found  out ; 
hat  people  often  do  that  when  starting  in  life.  Though  my  father  often 
had  to  be  in  barracks,  he  had  a  cottage  for  his  family  a  little  way  out  of 
Gosport,  near  Anglesea.  Soon  after  he  had  given  his  promise  that  I 
shoidd  go  to  sea,  I  heard  him  say  one  day  that  he  had  a  friend,  Sergeant 
Turbot,  appointed  to  the  Thunderer,  then  fitting  out  alongside  the 
Ibpaze  sheer  hulk  in  Portsmouth  harbour  for  the  East  India  station. 

"Father,  then  I'll  go  with  Sergeant  Turbot,"  I  exclaimed.  "  He'll 
look  after  me  and  keep  me  out  of  mischief,  and  stand  my  friend  if  I  want 
one.     I  wouldn't  like  to  lose  the  opportunity.     Oh,  do  let  me  go!" 

Now  I  was  somewhat  of  my  father's  favourite,  and  it  was  a  very  dif- 
Garent  thing  for  him  to  talk  of  letting  me  go  to  sea,  and  to  ship  me  off 
sUogether.  He  hummed  and  hesitated,  and  said  that  he  thought  I  had 
hitter  .wait  till  I  was  a  year  older,  or  till  he  himself  was  sent  to  sea. 
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"  Oh,  but  that  mayn't  be  for  a  long  time,  father,  and  what  should  I  do 
with  myself  till  then?"  I  exclaimed. 

<'  Not  quite  so  sure  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  Bill,"  he  answered, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Once  upon  a  time  my  only  wish  was  to  remain  on 
shore,  but  times  are  changed.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  my 
present  wife.  She  is  a  good  woman — an  excellent  woman — but  somehow 
or  other  she  does  not  manage  to  keep  the  house  as  quiet  as  it  might  he, 
and  those  children  of  hers  are  terribly  unlicked  cubs." 
I  agreed  with  him  there. 

^*  But,  father,  though  I  should  very  much  like  indeed  to  go  to  sea 
with  you,  I  fancy  that  one  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  hush; 
and  so  I  would  rather  make  sure  and  go  on  board  the  Thunderer  with 
Sergeant  Turbot." 

"  Well,  well,  I  see  how  it  is ;  home  is  too  hot  for  you,"  sighed  my 
father.  "  To-morrow  morning,  please  Heaven,  I'll  take  you  aboard  and 
see  what  Turbot  has  to  say  to  the  matter.  If  he's  agreeable,  yoa  shall 
go,  my  boy." 

My  father  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  after  I  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  very  far  from  an  affe^ 
tionate  one  of  the  children  of  my  poor  stepmother,  who  wept  bitterly 
when  I  went  away,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  embarked  in  a 
wherry  and  pulled  alongside  the  Thunderer. 

When  I  got  on  board,  and  while  standing  waiting  for  Turbot,  who 
was  on  duty,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship  had 
gone  stark  staring  mad.  They  all  seemed  to  be  running  and  rolling 
about,  tumbling  over  each  other,  shouting  and  bawling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  Presently  I  heard  a  ferocious-looking  hairy  monster  of  a 
man  growl  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '*  Up  all  steerage  hammocks!"  the 
shrill  sound  of  his  whistle  piercing  through  my  head.  I  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  should  have  run  away  and  hid  myself  had  I  known 
where  to  run  to.  In  reality  it  was  only  Ned  Rawlins  performing  an  o^ 
dinary  piece  of  morning  duty — as  gentle  and  tender-hearted  a  fellow  as 
ever  stepped,  in  spite  of  his  gruff  voice  and  hairy  face,  and  the  cat  he 
had  sometimes  to  wield.  I  have  a  notion  that  every  time  he  lud  on 
that  cat  he  felt  it  as  acutely  as  the  culprit  on  whom  it  was  deservedly 
inflicted. 

I  was  still  like  a  fish  in  a  tub,  dashing  here  and  there  to  escape  from 
the  dangers  I  supposed  surrounded  me,  when  I  espied  Sergeant  Tarbot 
coming  along  the  main-deck.  I  knew  him  in  a  moment,  and  ran  up  to 
him  for  protection.  He  laughed  heartily,  till  his  fat  sides  shook  again, 
when  he  saw  my  frightened  countenance,  and  heard  me  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  uproar. 

"  The  men  are  quiet  enough,  surely,"  he  answered.  **  They  are 
pretty  much  like  this  at  all  times,  except  when  they  are  asleep,  or  at 
meals,  or  at  quarters." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sergeant  Turbot  that  he  was  a  marine,  and  still 
more  that  he  had  not  to  go  aloft.  On  board  ship  he  could  do  his  duty 
admirably,  but  on  shore  his  figure  was  decidedly  against  him.  He  was 
obese.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  he  was  so,  because  I  could  always 
find  him  when  I  wanted  to  do  so.  At  first  I  thought  that  I  could  run 
away  from  him  if  desirable ;  but  in  that  respect  I  was  mistaken,  as  ho 
could  send  after  me  and  have  me  back. 
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He  now  took  me  into  his  mess,  and  gave  me  a  basin  of  hot  cocoa  and 
hard  tack,  as  ship-biscuit  is  called,  I  found.  It  tranquillised  me  a  little, 
but  still  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  of  my  original  alarm  at  the  strange 
sounds  and  scenes  which  assailed  my  ears  and  eyes. 

The  men  began  to  strip  and  wash  often  in  the  same  basin  or  tub  one 
after  the  other,  crying  out,  "  I  say  Bill,  after  you  for  a  wash  ;"  "  Tom, 
just  lend  us  your  comb,  old  chap ;"  *'  Dick,  send  us  your  tooth-brush 
here.*'  The  borrower  and  lender  were  looked  on  as  the  cleanest  men  in 
the  ship. 

Things  appeared  to  be  getting  a  little  more  quiet,  when  again  I  heard 
a  sharp  whistle  and  another  ferocious  growl,  which  made  me  jump  off  the 
bench.  "  All  hands  on  deck !"  were  the  words  which  followed  the 
whistle. 

*'  Who  is  that  growling  out  so  ?"  I  asked  of  the  sergeant. 

"  That  is  one  of  our  licensed  growlers,"  was  the  answer.  "  It's  his 
business  to  growl.  He's  paid  for  it.  Seamen  are  fond  of  growling 
enough  generally,  but  they  get  nothing  when  they  do,  though  they 
growl  till  they  are  hoarse." 

I  crept  on  deck  after  the  men,  but  such  a  scene  of  confusion  I  never 
before  beheld,  and  such  piping  and  swearing,  and  bawling  and  shouting ; 
swaying  up  yards,  getting  in  guns  and  stores,  and  pulling  and  hauling  in 
all  directions.  There  were  a  good  many  other  boys  already  on  board, 
who  laughed  at  me  and  quizzed  me  very  much,  and  called  me  ''  Johnny 
Green"  for  knowing  nothing  and  being  so  frightened  ;  but  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  I'll  be  even  with  you  one  of  these  days,  my  fine  fellows." 

Just  before  twelve  the  men  knocked  off  work  again,  and  the  hubbub 
and  row  commenced  on  the  main  and  lower  deck,  especially  round  the 
galley-fire,  where  the  cooks  were  busy  serving  out  their  dinners  to  the 
different  mess — very  fine  smelling  stuff  it  was,  too,  such  as  would  have 
made  me  hungry  if  I  hadn't  been  so  already.  Then  a  marine  struck  a 
bell  I  four  times  double,  which  made  eight  bells,  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  roared  out  "  Pipe  to  dinner  !'*  Didn't  the  whistles  of  the  boatswain 
and  his  mates  sound  shrilly  then  !  All  hands  fell  to  with  a  will,  and  I 
among  the  number  eat  my  first  dinner  on  board  ship.  In  about  half  an 
hour  there  was  another  pipe,  and  the  word  "  Grog"  was  bawled  out,  and 
each  man  went  to  receive  his  quantum  of  rum-and- water.  The  sergeant 
said  that  rum  was  a  bad  thing  for  little  boys,  and  drank  mine  for  me.  I 
now  think  he  was  right. 

I  was,  in  a  few  days,  made  a  wardroom  boy,  and  had  to  attend  on  the 
Eeutenants  and  officers  of  their  rank.  I  had  a  good  many  masters,  but 
my  chief  master  was  the  steward.  He  was  a  fearful  bully,  and  the  first 
day  I  served  under  him,  he  pulled  my  ears  for  not  doing  what  I  did  not 
hear  him  tell  me  to  do.  I  vowed  that  the  next  time  he  treated  me  so 
I'd  try  how  his  shins  would  bear  kicking.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  I 
was  helping  him  to  lay  the  table,  when,  because  I  did  not  put  down  the 
spoons  and  forks  in  their  right  places,  he  gave  me  a  pull  by  the  ears 
'which  almost  tore  one  of  them  off.  I  turned  round,  quick  as  thought, 
and  gave  him  a  kick  whjch  nearly  broke  my  own  toes. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  first  lieutenant,  who  at  that  moment  had  en- 
tered, saw  his  treatment  of  me.  When  he  took  me  up  to  complain,  he 
simply  directed  that  I  should  be  placed  under  a  different  master.  I  was 
accordingly  dismissed  from  the  wardroom,  and  was  taken  by  the  boat- 
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swain,  who  wanted  a  boy.  I  was  now  much  bettor  off.  Mr.  Fottock, 
the  boatswain,  was  a  very  g^ood-natared  man,  and  evea  had  he  not  beea 
so,  warrant  officers  make  it  a  point  of  dnty  to  allow  no  one  to  boUy  their 
servants  except  themselves.  I  knew,  thereCore,  that  he  would  take  veiy 
good  care  of  me. 

I  don't  know  who  commisaoned  the  ship,  bat  one  morning  a  new 
commander,  Captain  Wabbleby,  came  on  board,  and  all  hands  were  mus- 
tered on  deck  to  hear  him  read  his  commission.  He  made  afterwards  a 
somewhat  long  speech,  and  wound  up  by  remarking : 

"  I  don't  expect  my  men  to  have  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  perfection, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  will  have,  that  is  smartness ;  there  is  another 
thing  I  must  have,  that  is  obedience ;  there  is  a  third  thing  I  am  re- 
solved to  have,  that  is  sobriety;  and,  till  I  get  those  three  things,  I'llwock 
the  skin  off  your  hands  and  won't  spare  the  lash." 

When  this  address  was  discussed  between  decks,  I  found  that  the  hxj 
bad  men  didn't  like  it ;  but  Sergeant  Turbot  remarked  that  all  the  good 
men  did,  as  they  were  sure,  if  the  captain  kept  to  his  word,  that  they 
should  soon  have  an  orderly,  smart,  and  happy  ship.  Whether  they  were 
right  was  to  be  seen. 

Having  hauled  over  to  the  Gosport  side  we  bent  sails,  and  in  a  &w 
days  were  ordered  out  to  Spithead.  I  well  remember  in  what  a  fear&l 
hurry-skurry  everybody  appeared  to  be.  The^captain  was  on  the  poop, 
stepping  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  shouting  out  at  the  top  oflus 
voice  ;  the  first  lieutenant  was  forward,  shouting  to  the  forecastle  men  and 
foretop  men;  and  old  Futtock,  my  master,  was  piping  and  sweanng 
fearfully,  and  the  boatswain's  mates  imitating  his  example,  piping  and 
roaring  away  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  I  thought  to  myself  that  per- 
haps, the  captain  had  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  the  swearing  when 
he  was  making  his  address,  but  as  he  rapped  out  every  now  and  then  some 
very  powerful  expressions  in  that  way,  I  concluded  that  he  considered  such 
a  style  of  faking  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  duty  in  his  shipu  Of 
course,  as  the  ofi&cers  swore  at  the  men,  the  men  swore,  and  pretty  roundlj, 
too,  at  the  officers  in  return,  only  they  took  care  not  to  be  heard  by  any- 
body who  would  report  them.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  everybody  had  gone 
mad.  I  stood  staring  at  one  and  then  at  another  till  I  felt  myself  helped 
along  by  the  cane  of  the  ship's  corporal,  who  bawled  in  my  ears  to  go  to 
the  *'  flying.jib-down-haul"  ready  to  shorten  sail.  "  As  soon  as  &e  jib 
is  down,  run  on  and  man  the  mizen-top-sail-clew-line,"  he  added,  but 
what  that  signified  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion.  However,  I  saw  some 
of  the  bigger  boys  tearing  away  in  one  direction  and  palling  away  at  a 
rope,  and  then  in  another,  and  hauliug  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it, 
and  so  I  went  and  did  the  same,  and  as  the  corporal's  cane  did  not  again 
visit  my  back,  I  concluded  that  I  had  done  what  was  right.  After  re- 
maining at  Spithead  some  days  and  taking  in  our  powder  and  mofe 
stores,  and  several  other  officers  having  joined  us,  one  morning  Blue 
Peter  was  hoisted  at  the  fore ;  all  shore  boats  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
ship  with  everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  her  ;  the  captain  came  off  with 
despatches;  the  capstan  was  manned,  and,  to  the  cheerful  sound  of  music, 
the  crew  went  round  till  the  anchor  was  up,  and  under  all  sail  we  stood 
through  the  Needles  down  Channel  bound  out  to  the  flowery  land  of  the 
Celestials. 
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I  REMEMBER  meetiDg  a  fine  line-of-battle  ship  coming  up  Channel 
under  all  ssul  as  we  were  standing  down.  She  had  heen  four  years  out 
on  a  foreign  station.  We  might  be  still  longer.  It  made  ua  wish  that 
we  could  exchange  places*  How  many  of  those  now  on  board  would 
e?er  again  see  their  native  land  ?  But  it  does  not  do  to  give  way  to 
soitimental  reflections;  at  least  on  board  a  man^f-war,  so  I  won't  now 
on  paper.  We  had  soon  something  to  shake  everything  of  that  sort  out 
of  our  skins.  I  felt  very  well  and  pretty  jolly,  and  thought  that  I  was 
going  to  make  a  first-rate  sailor.  We  had  not  got  far,  however^  before 
the  ^ip  began  to  roll,  and  went  on  rolling  more  and  mote,  and  we  boys, 
and  many  of  the  men  too,  began  to  feel  very  queer.  I  had  a  friend, 
Dicky  Puncheon,  a  brave  little  cliap.  He  had  never  seen  a  ship  till  he 
came  aboard  the  Thunderer ;  but  he  had  read  about  ships,  and  battles, 
and  foreign  lands,  and  that  made  him  oome  to  sea,  he  told  me.  Now  he 
had  heard  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  sea-sickness,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  knock  under  to  it — not  he.  I  met  Dicky  coming  along  the 
lower  deck  looking  very  green  and  yellow — ^indeed,  all  sorts  of  coiours. 
I  asked  him  how  he  felt — "  very  jolly,  eh  ?" 

''  Oh,  don't — don't,"  he  answered,  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
curling  down.     "  It's  an  awful  reality — I  must  confess  it." 

While  we  were  talking  I  grew  worse  and  worse.  We  were  soon  joined 
by  other  boys — a  most  miserable  crew — and  we  all  together  went  and 
stowed  ourselves  away  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  thinking  that  no  one 
would  be  troubled  about  such  wretched  creatures  as  we  were.  My  grand 
idea  was  a  hope  that  some  one  would  come  and  throw  me  overboard. 
We  lay  thus  for  some  time  unnoticed,  and  began  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  should  remain  so.  Still,  I  must  say,  I  didn't  care  what  happened 
to  us.     I  asked  Dicky  how  he  felt. 

**  Oh,  Bill^-oh,  Bill,"  he  groaned  out,  '^  do  take  me  by  the  head  and 
heels  and  heave  me  overboard,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

<'  What  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  do,  Dicky,"  I  answered,  in  the 
flame  tone — though  I  have  an  idea  that  if  any  one  had  actually  taken  us 
at  our  word,  the  cold  water  would  very  soon  have  restored  us  to  health, 
and  we  should  have  wished  ourselves  on  board  again. 

Suddenly  we  were  all  aroused  by  a  gruff  voice  sounding  in  our  ears, 
and,  looking  up,  who  should  we  see  but  that  hard-hearted  individual, 
Siram  Knowles,  the  ship's  corporal,  standing  over  us,  cane  in  hand. 

*^  What  are  you  boys  all  doing  here  making  sach  a  mess  ?"  he  growled 
out,  "  Rouse  up,  every  one  of  you — ^rouse  up,  ye  young  villains,  and  go 
to  your  duty !" 

Poor  little  wretches  that  we  were,  as  if  we  could  possibly  do  anything 
but  just  crawl  from  one  place  to  another,  and  be  sick  again. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  boys  who  were  ill — great  hulking  fellowa 
—some  seamen,  but  mostly  marines — fully  a  hundred  of  them  iyiag 
and  rolling  about  the  decks  like  logs  of  wood,  making  messes  in  all 
directions.  When  any  officer  came  by  and  saw  what  was  done,  the 
jolly  (not  much  of  a  jolly  now,  by-the-by)  was  sure  to  say  that  it  mas 
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one  of  the  boys  was  the  culprit,  and  then  some  poor  little  chap,  who  was 
already  more  than  half  dead,  would  be  roused  up,  and  compelled 
to  bring  a  swab  and  perform  a  task  which  would  have  been  enough  to 
turn  his]  stomach  had  he  been  ever  so  well.  My  master,  old  Fnttock, 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  friend  of  Sergeant  Turbot,  and  so  he 
gave  me  leave  to  go  and  lie  down  in  his  cabin  till  I  should  get  better. 
The  very  feeling  that  I  had  some  one  to  care  for  me  did  me  good. 

In  most  ships  there  is  a  dirty  Jem — we  had  one — a  miserable-looking 
fellow,  with  a  skin  which  no  washing  would  make  appear  clean.  When 
any  mess  was  made  he  was  sure  to  bear  the  blame  of  having  caused  it 
One  day,  as  the  old  ship  was  rolling  her  lower  deck  ports  under  water,  a 
party  of  tall  marines  had  stolen  down  the  fore  cockpit,  and  having  found 
their  way  into  the  cable  tier,  were  snugly  stowed  away  on  some  spare  sails 
and  hawsers.  There  they  lay  groaning  and  moaning,  and  making  other 
noises  significant  of  what  was  going  on,  when  Mr.  Maconochie,  a  hig, 
burly  Scotchman,  the  mate  of  the  orlop-deck,  coming  forward,  heard 
them,  and  very  soon  began  to  peer  about  with  his  huge  goggle  eyes  into 
the  recesses  of  the  tier.  I  trembled  for  the  'consequences,  as,  slipping 
out  of  the  cabin  where  I  had  been,  I  looked  down  to  see  what  he  was 
about. 

"  What  are  you  sodgers  doing  down  there  ?"  he  roared  out,  in  a  furious 
passion,  at  seeing  what  they  had  been  about     One  of  them,"  with  a 
wicked  leer,  at  once  pointed  to  dirty  Jem,  who  lay  fast  asleep  not  far  off. 
Now,  whether  Mr.  Maconochie  thought  that  he  could  not  punish  the 
marines,  and  was  glad  to  get  hold  of  some  other  human  being  on  whom 
to  vent  his  rage,  I  don't  know,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  roused  up  the 
poor  boy,  and,  after  boxing  his  ears,  ordered  him  to  take  one  of  the 
steerage  (that  is,  the  midshipmen's^  hammocks  which  had  been  lefii  by 
the  marine,  who  ought  to  have  lashed  it  up,  and  to  carry  it  up  and  stow 
it  in  the  poop  nettings.     Poor  Jem  poked  his  fingers  into  one  of  the 
turns,  and  began  to  drag  the  big  hammock  along,  but  so  weak  was  he 
that  he  could  scarcely  move.     I  don't  think  that  he  could  ever  have 
got  up  even  to  the  lower  deck.     Fortunately  for  dirty  Jem,  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  would  never  allow  any  one  but  himself  to  bully,  and  that 
he  never  did,  happened  to  come  down,  and  inquiring  why  he  was  dragging 
the  hammock,  ordered  him  to  put  it  down,  and  haulea  Mr.  Maconochie 
pretty  severely  over  the  coals  for  his  barbarity.     The  marines  had,  mean- 
time, sneaked  off,  and  thus  escaped  the  mate's  rage.     I  had  got  nearly 
well  by  this  time,  and  thought  that  I  was  going  to  enjoy  myself ;  but  it 
having  been  reported  to  the  captain  that  the  second-class  boys  were  all 
right  and  fit  for  duty,  he  paid  us  a  visit,  and  after  inspecting  us,  and 
being  satisfied  that  we  had  got  our  sea  leg^  and  sea  stomachs  in  order, 
directed  the  ship's  corporal  to  turn  us  out  of  our  hammocks  at  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  to  muster  us  at  the  lee-gangway.     At  the 
time  appointed  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle  and  gruff  voice  roused  us 
from  our  sleep,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  same  whistle  and  voioe 
was  heard,  "  Starboard  watch  and  idlers  to  muster."     Whoever  was  not 
on  deck  in  time  to  give  his  number  when  the  names  were  called  was 
punished  by  having  to  drink  watered  grog  for  three  days.     As  soon  as 
the  starboard  watch  was  mustered,  and  the  port  watch — ^who  had  been 
on  deck  since  midnight— relieved,  the  boatswain's  mate  piped,  '<  Watdi 
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and  idlers,  holystone  decks."  We  also  having  heen  mustered,  were 
sent  by  the  ship's  corporal  to  assist  the  mizentop-men  in  holystoning 
decks. 

The  name  of  the  captain  of  the  mizentop  was  Newman,  though  we 
used  to  call  him  Oldman,  or  very  often  Long  Tom,  because  he  was 
nearly  half  as  tall  as  the  mizenmast.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  but  some- 
what harum-scarum.  He  met  us  on  the  poop  as  we  followed  each  other 
up  very  like  a  flock  of  lambs,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance,  and 
soon  set  us  to  work  with  our  bare  knees  on  the  sanded  deck,  grinding 
away  with  the  holystones,  while  he  sprinkled  water  so  as  to  keep  the  sand 
moist.  We  then  had  to  scrub  away  with  hard  brushes  while  he  dashed 
water  in  bucketfuls  here  and  there  and  in  every  direction.  I  never  saw 
a  fellow  like  Long  Tom  for  dashing  water  about.  Often  he  would  sing 
out,  "  Now,  mind  your  eyebrows  1"  And  before  a  fellow  had  time  to 
turn  round,  bang  would  go  a  whole  bucketful  right  into  his  face. 

The  poop  being  finished  soon  after  it  had  gone  three  bells,  the  pipe 
was  heard :  "  Second  class  boys,  lash  up  hammocks!"  This  was  no  easy 
task  for  a  novice,  especially  for  a  little  chap  like  me;  so  I  hunted  about 
till  I  found  a  big  maintop-man,  who  had  before  stood  my  friend,  Bill 
Berwick,  to  lash  up  mine.  I  could  do  it  after  a  fashion,  but  doubted  if 
it  would  thus  pass  muster.  I  had  got  it  ready  to  drag  up,  looking  very 
nice,  when  the  pipe  was  heard  :  "  Second  class  boys,  muster  with  ham- 
mocks !"  Up  the  whole  twenty-five  of  us  went,  and  had  to  stand  in  a 
row  on  the  quarter-deck  with  these  huge  hammocks  in  our  arms.  I  don't 
know  how  I  looked,  but  Dicky  Puncheon,  who  was  just  my  height,  four 
feet  four  inches,  standing  next  to  me,  looked  very  ridiculous,  hugging 
his  big  hammock,  which  was  fully  six  feet  long,  with  heavy  bedding  in 
it,  as  if  it  would  run  away.  I  held  mine  as  tight  as  I  could,  but  as  the 
ship  rolled  I  thought  that  I  should  have  to  let  it  drop  on  the  wet  deck. 
At  last,  the  ship's  corporal  reported  to  the  captain  that  we  were  all  ready 
for  his  inspection.  The  captain  soon  came  to  where  we  stood,  and  as  he 
passed  along  the  row  he  found  fault  with  each  boy.  Either  the  turns 
were  too  far  apart,  or  else  they  were  not  far  enough,  or  the  lashing  was 
too  slack,  or  something  else  was  wrong.  Each  boy  who  was  thus  found 
fault  with  got  half  a  dozen  finnams,  or  cuts  of  the  cane,  on  his  hand.  I 
looked  on  very  composedly  at  this,  making  sure  that  as  Bill  Berwick  had 
done  up  my  hammock,  it  was  sure  to  be  all  right.  When  the  captain 
came  to  me  he  looked  at  mine,  and  said  : 

"  Turn  your  hammock  round."  This  I  tried  to  do,  but  nearly  came 
down,  hammock  and  all,  right  against  him.  At  last  he  got  a  sight  of 
the  other  side  of  the  hammock.  "  It's  dirty,  sir,  it's  dirty !"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  Punish  him,  corporal." 

So  poor  I,  after  all  the  trouble  I  had  taken,  and  my  fancied  security, 
got  the  half  dozen  finnams  I  had  seen  inflicted  with  so  much  complacency 
on  others.  This  duty  over,  and  the  starboard- watch  having  stowed  their 
hammocks  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  port- watch  on  the  port  side,  we 
ivere  dismissed  to  attend  on  our  respective  masters.  I  had  to  clean  old 
Puttock's  shoes,  and  get  his  breakfast  ready ;  the  others  had  to  attend  in 
the  ward  or  gun-room,  or  to  the  lieutenants  or  doctor.  My  duty  was 
certainljp  not  a  hard  one.  At  seven  bells  we  were  again  mustered,  that 
the  commander  might  see  that  we  were  clean,  andj  he  made  us  tuck  up 
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our  sleeves  and  trousers,  and  tlien  lift  our  arms  and  legs.  Dirty  Jem 
had  done  thus  much,  and  had  really  got  them  up  to  the  elbows  and  kaees 
as  clean  as  he  could. 

"  Turn  up  your  shirt  higher,  boy,  and  your  trousers  too,"  ssud  the 
commander.  A  dark  rim  of  dirt  was  seen  at  eadi  place.  ''  Corporal, 
give  this  boy  twelve  finnams,''  exclaimed  the  captain. 

*^  Please,  sir,  I  did  not  know  that  we  were  to  muster  there/'  blubbered 
out  dirty  Jem. 

The  excuse,  however,  did  not  save  him.  We  were  next  told  to  go 
over  the  masthead,  the  last  in  to  be  punished.  !N^ow  it  happened  that 
neither  Puncheon  nor  I  had  ever  before  been  aloft,  and  when  I  looked 
up  and  thought  that  I  should  have  to  go  over  the  truck,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  come  down  by  the  run  and  be  killed.  Still  there 
was  no  use  to  stand  looking  at  it ;  up  I  must  go,  like  it  or  not.  I 
couldn't  step  up  to  the  captain,  hat  in  hand,  and  say,  <'  Please,  dr,  I'la 
afraid;  I  daren't  do  it;"  so  as  soon  as  the  word  was  given,  ''Away 
alc^t,"  off  I  scampered  with  the  rest.  Poor  Puncheon  and  I  were  soon 
distanced.  He  had  taken  one  ude  of  the  rigging,  I  the  other.  We  went 
up  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  the  boys  above  us  kept  shaking  the  nggiogso 
much,  that  sometimes  the  utmost  I  could  do  was  to  hold  on  withoat  the 
power  of  moving  upwards.  Again  all  was  steady,  and  on  I  went,  pattlog 
one  leg  slowly  after  the  other,  and  stretching  them  enormously  wide  eaeh 
time.  I  dared  not  look  up.  I  dared  not  lode  down,  only  just  to  see 
where  I  placed  my  hands  and  feet.  I  thought  the  terrible  voyage  woald 
never  be  over.  Poor  Puncheon !  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  better 
climber  than  I  was,  and  fully  expected  to  hear  him  fall  plump  down  on 
the  deck.  At  last  I  felt  my  head  knock  against  something,  and,  coo- 
pelled  to  look  up,  I  found  that  I  was  just  under  the  futtock  shrouds, 
which  ran  from  the  mast  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  huge  top.  Along  this 
the  other  boys  had  gone ;  so  must  I — but  how  to  do  it.  I  should  hdm 
to  lie  with  my  back  to  the  deck  and  my  face  to  the  sky,  and  work  my 
way  along,  something  as  a  fly  walks  on  a  ceiling — only,  to  be  sure,  there 
would  be  the  ratlines  and  shrouds  to  catch  hold  oL  On  I  therefore  went 
I  made  two  movements,  and  there  I  stuck.  I  could  go  neither  backwards 
nor  forwards.  I  felt  that,  if  I  made  the  attempt,  I  should  fall.  I  cried 
out  faintly  at  first,  and  then  heard  the  captain  shout,  ''  Qo  through  the 
lubber's  hole,  boy !"  What  he  meant  by  that  I  couldn't  tell,  so  all  I  did 
was  to  hold  on  and  shriek  out  louder  than  before.  Had  the  ship  been 
rolling  I  might  have  had  the  chance  of  falling  into  the  sea ;  but  she  was 
steady  as  a  church-steeple,  and  if  I  fell  I  shouki  come  right  down  on 
deck  and  be  smashed  to  atoms.  All  this  I  thought  of  as  I  hang  up 
there.     My  strength  was  failing  me.     I  couldn't  hold  much  longer. 

"  Now  I  must  go,"  I  thought.  "  I  wonder  whether  diey  wS  hold  a 
blanket  to  catch  me,  or,  maybe,  a  top-gallant  studdea-sfldL''' 

I  forgot  all  about  Puncheon  ;  indeed,  just  then  I  felt  as  if  all  the  ia- 
terest  of  the  world  was  centred  on  my  own  small  sdf— *a  little  insignifi- 
cant ship-boy — hanging  up  in  the  futtock  shrouds  of  the  M  Tkumderer. 
When  I  felt  myself  at  my  last  gasp,  and  that  I  must  let  go,  soddenly  I 
found  the  powerful  arm  of  Bill  Borwick  round  me,  and  heard  his  cheer- 
fid  voice  saying, 

"  Don't  fear,  my  hearty  ;  you're  all  right    Do  bettcff  aaothtf  tiaie." 
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He  then  oarried  me  down  eome  little  way,  and  placed  me  opposite 
FBDcbeon,  who  had  not  got  up  as  far  as  I  had  done.  All  the  other  bojs 
Iwd,  in  the  mean  time,  gone  up  orer  the  topmast-head  and  down  again. 
Wlien  we  reached  the  deck  we  stood  trembling,  expecting  to  get  the 
tbreatened  reward.  When,  howerer,  the  captain  heard  that  we  had 
nerer  been  aloft  before,  he  did  not  panish  ns,  but  said  that  we  must  try 
to  do  better  the  next  time. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Puncheon,  and  he  agreed  that  we  would  get  Borwick 
to  put  us  up  to  the  best  way  of  going  aloft,  and  keep  on  practising  till 
we  beat  the  rest.  We  kept  to  our  purpose,  going  aloft  whenever  we 
could — g^ng  up  and  coming  down  the  stays  hand  over  hand,  till  in  a 
short  time  we  were  among  the  leading  boys  in  the  rigging,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  thought  of  our  bad  commencement, 
we  best  them  all. 

III. 

We  had  a  fine  passage  to  Madeira,  a  beautiful  island  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese.     If  the  Engli^  had  it,  they  would,  I  feincy,  make  it  into  a 

rrfect  Paradise,  as  far  as  any  place  on  this  earth  of  ours  can  become  one. 
have  yisited,  in  my  time,  a  number  of  {^aces,  but  I  never  yet  have 
found  one  that  was  not  spoilt  some  way  or  other  by  man.  On  the 
coasts  of  America,  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Indian  Seas,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  man  has  marred  what  God  made  lovely.  I  leave  to 
these  wkD  love  li^t  and  trutib  to  explain  what  I  mean.  It's  only  my 
busiiieas  to  state  facts.  We  got  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
tbe  boats  with  dark-skinned  jabbering  natives  who  came  alongside. 

The  island  is  a  veiy  beautiful  one,  with  fine  hills  rising  up  close  above 
the  town,  and  gardens  i^U  of  orange-trees,  and  vineyards,  and  flowers, 
aad  &iuts  of  all  sorts.  We  only  stayed  long  enough  to  allow  the  officers 
to  get  their  clothes  washed,  and  then  once  more,  under  all  sail,  stood 
away  to  the  southward. 

I  beard  one  day  that  we  were  nearing  the  line,  and  Dicky  Puncheon 
and  several  other  boys  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  that  could  mean. 
I  promised  to  ask  Sergeant  Turbot.  I  did  so.  He  tried  to  look  very 
wise,  and  re[^ed: 

"  Why,  you  understand,  Bill,  that  the  line  is  what  you  don't  see ;  but 
it's  there,  and  runs  right  round  the  world  from  east  to  west,  or  west  to 
easty  it's  all  the  same;  and  then  it's  very  hot  there,  because  the  sun  is 
Tight  over  it,  and  for  the  same  cause  it's  always  suamier,  and  the  days  are 
neither  very  long  nor  very  short,  and  there  are  naostly  calms.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  he  couldn't  pick  out  a  more  comfortable  part  of  the 
whole  watery  world,  the  King  of  the  Ocean,  once  on  a  time,  used  to  live 
there.  He  doesn't  now,  tiiat  I  know  of,  because  I've  heard  say  liiat  all 
the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  have  given  up  living  at  all  on  the  earth 
— though,  to  be  sure,  1  don't  say  but  what  he  and  they  may  visit  it  now 
and  then.  Now,  Bill,  you  understand  all  about  the  matter— at  least,  as 
maoh  as  I,  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Marines,  do^  and  that  surely  must  be 
^uite  enough  £br  a  small  ship-boy." 

Full  of  the  kttid  iaformation  I  had  received,  I  returned  to  mjr  meas- 
mates,  wiM>  told  me  that^  in  spite  of  what  the  sergeant  had  aaid,  they 
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heard  positively  that  Neptune  and  all  his  court  were  coming  on  board 
either  the  next  day  or  the  following.  Some  of  the  top-men,  and 
boatswain^s  mates,  and  captains  of  guns,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
ship,  had  been  busily  employed  for  some  days  about  some  secret  business. 
One  afternoon  they  were  seen  hoisting  up  all  the  buckets  they  could  lay 
hands  on  full  of  water.  When  the  sun  went  down,  it  was  a  dead  calm ; 
the  courses  were  brailed  up,  and  the  ship  lay  motionless  on  the  smooth 
ocean.  Suddenly,  ahead  of  her,  a  bright  light  burst  forth,  and  continued 
to  bum  brilliantly.     Directly  after  this  a  gruff  voice  was  heard,  hailing, 

"  What  ship  is  that,  ahoy  ?" 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Thunderer^'*  answered  our  skipper. 

"Who  commands  her?"  asked  the  voice. 

"  Captain  Wabbleby,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Very  well.  Captain  Wabbleby,  I  rather  guess  that  you've  got  some 
of  my  children  on  board,  and  I  intend,  with  your  good  leave,  to  pay  yon 
a  visit  on  board  to-morrow  morning  to  inspect  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
I'll  send  my  secretary  to  take  down  their  names,  and  make  other  arrange- 
ments, so  you'll  please  to  communicate  anything  you  have  to  say  to  him. 
And  now,  as  my  wife  and  babies  are  looking  out  for  me  to  mix  the  pap^ 
I'll  wish  you  good  night,  sir — good  night." 

<'  Good  night,"  said  the  captain.  *'  And  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  yoor 
secretary.'* 

On  this,  a  venerable  personage  appeared  coming  over  the  bows,  dressed 
in  an  old-fashioned  suit,  with  a  long  white  beard,  a  huge  quill  be- 
hind his  ear,  and  a  big  book  under  his  arm.  He  advanced  aft  dong  the 
deck,  bowing  gracefully,  till  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  captain.  Then 
he  began  talking  away  quite  easily  and  playfully.  He  complimented  the 
captain  on  the  good  order  the  ship  was  in,  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
find  the  crew  so  contented  and  happy.  At  this  the  skipper  was  as 
pleased  as  Punch.  I  rather  think  that  there  was  a  little  soft  sawdenng 
in  it.  All  the  crew  had  pressed  aft  to  hear  what  the  captain  and  N^ 
tune's  secretary  were  saying  to  each  other,  when  down  came  a  tremendous 
shower  of  water  right  upon  our  heads,  nearly  upsetting  the  skipper, 
flooring  the  secretary,  and  making  others  fly  right  and  left.  Now  it 
happened  that,  a  few  weeks  before,  I  had  been  reading  an  account  of  a 
waterspout  which  broke  over  a  ship  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  had  burst  over  our  ship,  and  that  we 
should  in  a  few  instants  go  down.  For  want  of  knowing  what  else  to  dO} 
I  ran  forward  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  but  not  fast  enough  to 
escape  the  deluge  of  water  which  came  raining  down  out  of  the  mizen 
and  maintops.  Puncheon,  who  was  with  me,  and  I  did  not  stop  till 
we  reached  the  lower  deck,  and  turned  into  our  hammocks. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  unusual  preparations  had  been  made. 
A  lower  studden  sail  had  been  fastened  up  in  the  form  of  a  long  bag  in 
the  main  deck  on  the  starboard  side,  and  filled  with  water.  The  skid 
gratings  had  also  been  taken  ofl*,  so  that,  looking  down  from  the  starboard 
gangway,  nothing  but  water  was  to  be  seen.  We  boys  knew  that  a 
number  of  preparations  had  been  made,  but  what  they  were  all  for  we 
couldn't  clearly  understand.  The  next  morning  I  saw  a  number  of  the 
bigger  boys  at  their  bags,  putting  on  all  sorts  of  old  clothes.  I  asked 
them  what  it  was  for,  and  they  said  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  any 
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>f  the  tricks  old  Neptune  might  be  inclined  to  play  them.  They  advised 
18  to  do  the  same,  so,  taking  off  our  flannel  waistcoats,  we  put  on  old 
iarry  trousers  and  old  shirts,  with  a  piece  of  ropeyam  round  our  waists, 
[t  was  a  regular  holiday  for  all  hands — that  is  to  say,  no  more  duty  was 
lone  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Puncheon  and  I  got  on  deck  in 
dme  to  see  Daddy  Neptune  and  his  wife  and  children,  followed  by  his 
Bourtiers  and  twenty-four  bears  and  as  many  constables,  come  in  a  long 
procession  over  the  bows,  and  march  aft  in  great  ceremony.  Neptune 
and  his  wife  sat  in  their  chariot,  which  looked  like  a  gun-carriage,  with 
their  two  infants,  who  put  me  wonderfully  in  mind  of  two  small  boys  in 
our  mess  a  few  months  younger  only  than  Puncheon  and  me.  His  wife 
had  very  much  the  features  of  Ned  Rawlins ;  and  then  there  was  his 
coachman  and  his  barber,  whose  countenances  I  thought  I  knew,  as  I  did 
that  of  his  secretary.  The  secretary  had  a  huge  book,  which  he  opened 
when  the  whole  party  had  taken  up  their  places  near  the  afterpart  of  the 
sail.  The  barber  held  three  razors  made  out  of  iron  hoops ;  they  were 
numbered.  No.  1  was  a  piece  of  a  rusty  and  jagged  iron  hoop  ;  No.  2 
was  rather  rusty,  and  only  a  little  jagged ;  and  No.  3  was  a  piece  of 
smooth  hoop,  while  at  his  feet  were  three  buckets  with  brushes  in  them, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease,  which  the  barber  called  his  soap 
and  lather.  The  bears  took  their  places  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  sail, 
and  the  constables  stationed  themselves  at  all  the  hatchways,  to  catch  any 
men  who  might  be  wanted.  From  the  afterpart  of  the  pinnace  a  slip 
plank  was  placed.  On  this  each  person  who  was  brought  up  before  Neptune 
and  his  counsellors  had  to  take  his  stand.  Meantime,  Puncheon  and  I, 
thinking  ourselves  very  clever,  had  got  under  the  keel  of  the  pinnace,  so 
that  we  could  look  down  into  the  tank  and  see  all  the  fun  going  forward. 
Neptune's  secretary  first  read  out  the  names  of  those  of  his  beloved 
children  who  had  never  before  crossed  the  line.  As  soon  as  a  name  was 
called,  if  the  infant  did  not  at  once  answer,  off  set  the  constables  in  search 
of  him,  and  those  who  gave  most  trouble  were  sure  to  be  the  most 
roughly  handled.  Before  long  the  ward-room  steward  was  brought  up. 
He  evidently  had  not  a  good  conscience. 

"  Who  pulls  the  boy's  ears?"  squeaked  out  Dicky  and  I. 

"  What,  playful  Peter,  is  that  the  way  you  behave  ?"  growled  out 
Neptune.  '*  My  children  must  learn  to  treat  each  other  kindly.  Give 
him  number  one." 

The  moment  he  opened  his  mouth  to  excuse  himself  the  tar-brush  was 
thrust  into  it  in  a  way  which  made  him  glad  enough  to  shut  it  again. 
His  chin  being  covered  with  the  lather,  the  barber  began  scraping  away 
with  his  jagged  razor  till  the  poor  fellow  cried  out  for  mercy,  when  the 
plank  was  tilted  up,  and  into  the  tank  he  went  headforemost,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  Here  he  was  tossed  and  bandied  about  by  the 
bears,  every  now  and  then  getting  ducked  head  under,  till,  thinking  that 
he  should  be  drowned,  he  shrieked  out  for  mercy.  Several  others  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Some  were  dismissed  with  a  few  scrapes  of  the 
chin,  and  an  admonition  to  be  brave  sons  of  Neptune,  to  be  true  to  eaoh 
other,  and  never  to  drink  watered  grog  if  they  could  get  it  pure.  Before 
long,  dirty  Jem  was  brought.  Poor  fellow !  he  looked  dreadfully 
frightened.  His  beardless  chin  got  a  pretty  considerable  lathering  and 
shaving,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  floundering  with  the  rest  in  the 
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tank.  Puncheon  and  I,  from  our  place  of  fancied  concealment,  wen 
laughing  heartily  at  him,  when  our  heels  were  lifted  up,  and  over  we 
went  headforemost  into  the  tank.  Now  we  were  handied  about  from  oae 
big  top-man  to  the  other,  first  to  one  end,  then  baek  again,  each  oae 
crying  out,  "He's  none  of  my  child."  In  vain  we  struggled— 4Qwn 
we  kicked — in  vain  we  cried  out;  we  were  soon  more  than  half 
drowned,  and,  I  think,  should  soon  have  been  entirely  so,  when  a  goo^ 
natured  top-man  who  had  often  done  me  a  kind  turn  got  hold  of  Hke,8iil 
gave  me  a  shove  up  out  of  the  sail  on  to  the  deck.  I  helped  out  Fuit 
cheon,  and  aft  we  scrambled  till  we  thought  ourselves  out  of  harm's  my. 
As  to  getting  out  without  help,  that  we  could  never  have  done»  as  ue 
sides  of  the  tank  were  smooth  and  steep  as  an  earthem  pan,  and  we  woe 
very  much  like  rats  caught  in  it.  Besides  dirty  Jem  the  smaller,  we  had  i 
big,  hulking  fellow,  called  Michael  Muck.  He  was  a  dirty,  lazy,  lubberly 
fellow,  disliked  and  despised  by  all  the  ship's  company.  He  had  fix)m  tte 
first,  I  doubt  not,  a  pretty  good  notion  that  he  would  receive  no  Very  tender 
treatment  from  Neptune's  minbters,  so  he  went  and  hid  himseft  away, 
thinking  that  he  might,  perhaps,  escape  notice.  He  had  been  marked, 
however,  from  the  first.  '*  Michael  Muck — Michael  Muck !"  was  aain 
called  out  by  the  secretary,  and  "  Michael  Muck — Michael  Mudc !"  re- 
sounded along  the  decks.  The  constables  searched  for  him  everywheie- 
along  each  deck,  behind  every* chest  in  every  store-room,  and  in  each 
corner  into  which  he  could  possibly  have  crept.  At  last  it  was  beliared 
that  he  must  have  gone  overboard ;  still,  as  he  had  been  seen  by  moie 
than  one  of  the  boys  scudding  along  the  deck  faster  than  he  had  eier 
been  known  to  move  before,  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  overboard  was 
doubted  by  a  great  many.  At  length  the  constables  instituted  another 
search  through  the  orlop-deck  and  in  the  cable  tier.  A  shout  prodaiflMd 
that  Muck  was  found.  He  was  stowed  away  within  the  coil  of  a  eaUe^ 
and  a  piece  of  canvas  drawn  neatly  over  him.  He  was  dragged  up,  and 
placed  on  the  plank  before  Neptune. 

*'  You're  a  big,  lazy,  dirty,  idle,  mischievous,  do-nothing  rascal,"  began 
his  majesty.  ''  You  deserve  no  good  from  any  one,  and  you!ll  get  it^  too^ 
my  hearty.     Give  him  number  one  and  plenty  of  lather.     Lay  it  on 

Neptune's  ministers  of  justice  did  not  require  a  second  bidding.  The 
moment  the  unhappy  Muck  opened  his  mouth  to  plead  hk  cause,  the  ta^ 
brush  was  run  almost  down  his  throat.  His  face  was  then  covered  with 
it,  and  next  scraped  with  the  jagged  razor,  till  the  blood  ran  out  in  all 
directions.  In  that  state  he  was  tossed  into  the  tank,  and  bandied  aboat 
among  the  bears,  every  one  of  whom  owed  him  a  grudge,  till  some  one 
cried  out  that  he  was  done  for.  He  had  fainted,  or  pretended  to  fabt, 
and  indeed  looked  as  if  he  was  dead.  The  captain,  seeing  what  bid 
happened,  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the  doctor, 
and  forbade  the  sports  to  be  continued.  Neptune  and  lus  seeretaiy 
begged  pardon  as  well  as  they  could  for  what  had  happened,  and  be  aad 
bis  followers  waddled  forward  and  disappeared  over  the  bowa. 

We  heard  that  evening  that  Michael  Muck  was  very  ill,  and  thefftwas 
a  general  fear  that  he  would  die.  What  the  doctor  thought  about  the 
matter  I  do  not  know.     Muck  hated  work,  but  he  disliked  nasty  pbjac 
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flttll  more.  This  the  doctor  knew,  and  by  giving  him  all  the  most 
nauseous  draughts  he  could  think  of,  he  soon  got  him  out  of  the  sick  list. 
Muck,  though  out  of  the  sick  list,  was  very  soon  in  the  black  list,  and 
bein^  shortly  afterwards  detected  in  helping  himself  to  the  contents  of 
another  man's  bag,  he  was  adjudged  by  the  captain  to  be  placed  in  irons, 
iD  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  to  be  otherwise  punished.  He 
ma  still  a  prisoner  when  we  entered  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  I  never  was  in  a  finer  place.  Half  of  each  watch  at  a  time 
got  leave  to  go  on  shore.  Sergeant  Turbot  took  Puncheon  and  me  with 
him  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief  though  we  would  rather  hare  gone  alone  to 
try  and  get  into  it.  I  was  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  black  slaves 
granting  and  groaning  away  under  heavy  loads.  Still  they  were  ever  ready 
far  a  joke  at  any  time,  and  those  we  met  with  loads  off  their  backs  were 
meny,  laughing  fellows^  and  went  along  singing  and  joking  as  if  no  such 
ilring  aa  sUvery  existed.  We  were  passing  along  one  of  the  principal 
fifareets,  when  a  whole  host  of  people  came  trooping  out  of  a  big  church. 
Sonft  in  scarlet  or  purple  robes,  with  bare  heads,  walked  under  canopies 
oTsilk;  others,  who  were,  as  were  the  first  priests^  in  gay  dresses,  followed, 
duuDting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Then  there  were  silken  banners  and 
at  number  of  boys  or  girls — it  was  difficult  to  make  out  which.  Some  of 
Asm  winked  and  made  fsMses  at  Puncheon  and  me,  rigged  out  with  satin 
wings,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  white  and  pink,  and  blue  dresses,  to  look 
like  angels  or  cherubs,  though  I  didn't  know  that  angels  dressed  in  that 
way;  but  Sergeant  Turbot  said  they  did.  A  still  more  curious  thing 
was  a  number  of  big  figures — bigger  a  great  deal  than  Hving  people — 
made  to  look  like  a  number  of  the  people  one  reads  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There  was,  among  others,  the  Virgin  Mary,  dressed  like  a  queen, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  When  the  people  saw  it,  they  all  fell  down  and 
worshipped  it.  When  the  fat  old  priest  in  the  scarlet  robes  passed,  hold- 
ing a  silver  tray  or  box  in  his  hand,  they  did  the  same,  and  I  was  told 
that  was  the  host.  I  knew  that  I  had  read  in  the  Bible,  ^*  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is 
in.  heaven  above,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  to  them  nor  worship  them."  Now  here  I  saw  a  number  of  images, 
just  the  very  things  we  are  told  not  to  make,  made  either  by  the  priests 
or  by  their  order,  and  thousands  of  people  bowing  down  and  worshipping 
them.  Sergeant  Turbot  said  that  they  were  only  pretending  to  worship 
tibem ;  that  they  couldn't  be  such  fools  really  to  do  so  ;  but  I  must  say 
that  I  never  saw  anything  more  like  reality.  My  opinion  was  that  they 
were  no  better  than  regular  idolaters. 

That  night,  when  we  got  on  board  again,,  the  sergeant  and  my  master 
the  boatswain  were  walking  the  forecastle,  and  Puncheon  and  I  were 
atending  not  far  off,  when  a  splash  was  heard,  and  the  cry  was  raised  of 
^  A  man  overboard  1"  The  sentry  at  that  moment  fired,  but  he  did  not 
hit  the  man,  whose  head  I  could  see  as  I  looked  through  one  of  the  ports, 
while  he  struck  out  boldly  for  the  land.  There  were  plenty  of  sharks 
about,  so  there  was  not  much  chance  of  his  reaching  it,  even  if  he  was 
allowed  to  go.  The  sentry's  shot  was,  however,  followed  by  the  officer 
of  the  watch  calling  away  the  second  cutter.  She  was  lowered  and 
manned  pretty  quickly,  aiul  I  watched  her  eagerly  as  she  made  chase 
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after  the  fugitive.  He  was  soon  brought  back,  and  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  Michael  Muck,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  short  interval  when  t 
prisoner's  manacles  are  taken  off,  had  contrived  to  slip  overboard.  No 
one  had  supposed  that  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  yet  to  reach  the  shore  he 
must  have  been  a  first-rate  one.  Perhaps  some  friend  had  told  him  that 
an  American  merchantman  lay  inside  of  us,  and  he  hoped  to  reach  her, 
when  he  could  have  been  sure  to  be  taken  on  board  and  concealed.  He 
would  have  been  a  somewhat  dear  bargain  if  they  had  got  him. 

We  were  soon  again  at  sea,  and  the  next  morning  the  hands  were 
turned  up,  and  I  saw  two  gratings,  one  placed  fore  and  aft,  and  the  other 
resting  on  it  upright,  the  guard  of  the  marines  drawn  up  next  with  fixed 
•  bayonets,  and  the  captain  and  officers  assembled  in  full  uniform.  The 
captain  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  read  part  of  the 
articles  of  war,  especially  that  part  relating  to  desertion.  He  then 
said,  in  a  stern  voice,  "  Michael  Muck,  strip !"  With  many  a  wry  face 
the  culprit  did  as  he  was  ordered.  He  was  then  seized  up  to  the  gratiog. 
'^  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  captain.  The  boatswain,  drawing  the  cat 
through  his  hands,  began,  his  mates  following  one  after  the  other,  till 
the  wretched  Muck  had  had  his  four  dozen.  The  surgeon  had  to  stand 
by  to  see  that  the  man  could  bear  the  infliction.  He  now  and  then  cried 
out,  but  he  evidently  did  not  feel  as  much  as  many  men,  and  was  said  to 
have  borne  it  very  well.  ''Cast  him  off,*'  said  the  captain.  ''Pipe 
down." 

The  business,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  were  concerned, 
was  over.  The  surgeon  took  the  poor  wretch  in  charge  to  doctor  h» 
back,  and  it  was  some  days  before  he  was  fit  for  duty.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  much  for  or  against  flogging.  It  is  thought  not  to  be  necessary, 
and  would  not,  if  all  men  were  well  educated,  sober,  and  well  condacted; 
but  as  long  as  there  are  fellows  of  the  stamp  of  Michael  Muck  on  board 
a  ship,  some  pretty  sharp  punishment  is  necessary.  They  don't  mind 
imprisonment,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  so  they  cannot  be 
disrated ;  they  don't  care  for  loss  of  pay,  and  a  pension  is  too  remote  a 
prospect  for  those  whose  thoughts  do  not  go  beyond  the  present;  hot 
they  do  mind  a  flogging  ;  it  hurts  them  terribly ;  and  if  they  g^t  one  they 
are  nearly  certain  to  get  others.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  timei  when 
it  can  be  done  away  with. 

The  hospital  on  board  ship  is  called  the  sick  bay,  and  is  generally  kept 
as  airy  and  well  ventilated  as  possible.  I  should  have  thought  that  one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  ship  to  enter  it  would  have  been  Ned  Rawlins,  the 
boatswain's  mate,  yet  the  day  after  the  event  I  have  described  he  was 
taken  ill.  The  boatswain,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  used  fre- 
quently to  visit  him,  and  used  to  send  me  to  sit  by  him  and  read  to  him, 
which  I  could  do — thanks  to  the  schooling  my  mother  got  for  me — better 
than  most  of  the  boys  in  the  ship.  Poor  Ned,  however,  got  worse  and 
worse.  He  whispered  to  me  one  evening  that  he  knew  that  he  was 
dying,  and  that  from  what  the  chaplain  had  said  to  him  he  thought  so 
likewise.  "  It's  an  awful  thing,  Bill,"  he  said ;  "  though  I've  run  risks 
enough  over  and  over  again  of  losing  my  life,  I  never  thought  of  it  as  I 
now  do."  I  could  say  nothing,  but  could  only  cry,  for  I  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  what  Ned  said ;  still  I  thought  he  was  right.     **  Don't  take  on 
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«),  Bill,"  he  said,  calmly.  "  What  I  want  you  to  promise  me  is,  when 
you  get  home  again — as  I  hope  you  will — to  go  to  Brading,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  look  out  for  my  old  mother  and  sister  Mary,  and  tell  them 
that  I  thought  of  them  to  the  last,  and  prayed  for  them,  that  God  will 
look  after  them.  Mary  is  a  young,  sweet  pretty  girl  as  ever  you  saw. 
I'd  ask  Mr.  Futtock  to  go ;  but  you  see  he's  an  oldish  man,  and  the 
climate  the  ship  is  going  to  is  none  of  the  best,  and  a  steady  boy  like  you 
may  live  through  it  when  others  may  be  carried  off.**  I  promised  Ned 
to  do  all  he  wished ;  and  I  kept  my  promise  too.  The  next  day  Ned's 
spirit  went  aloft.  The  weather  had  been  threatening  for  some  hours, 
and  towards  evening,  when  the  burial  was  to  have  taken  place,  the  hands 
were  turned  up  to  reef  topsails.  Three  reefs  were  at  once  taken  in  the 
topsails,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Down  came  the  gale  upon  us ; 
the  big  ship  heeled  over  till  the  lower  deck  ports  were  under  water ;  the 
rolling  seas  tossed  wildly  round  her,  and  roared  as  if  eager  to  swallow  her 
np ;  the  wind  whistled,  the  thunder  growled,  every  now  and  then  break- 
ing overhead  with  tremendous  rattles,  and  a  pitchy  darkness  came  down 
oyer  the  ocean,  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  only  rendering  the 
darkness  still  more  dark. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  bell  began  to  toll  to  summon 
the  crew  together  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  honest  Ned  Rawlins.  Funerals 
generally  take  place  on  the  lee  gangway,  but  as  it  was  raining  and  blowing 
too  hard  to  allow  people  to  collect  on  the  upper  deck,  we  assembled  on  the 
port  side  of  the  main  deck.  A  gun  had  been  run  out  of  the  way  to  allow 
(Mie  of  the  ports  to  remain  free.  Here  the  ship's  company  assembled, 
passing  round  to  look  at  poor  Dick's  face,  which  was  then  covered  over 
and  secured  within  his  hammock.  The  chaplain  next  came  up  with  his 
book  in  his  hand,  ready  to  read  the  funeral  service.  All  hands  pressed 
as  close  to  him  as  they  could,  the  captain  and  officers  standing  abafib. 
The  boatswain  now  reported  the  decks  clear ;  the  bell,  which  had  con- 
tinued solemnly  tolling,  was  stopped,  and  the  chaplain  began  reading. 
We  were  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  the  ship  rolled  over  to  port  so  much 
ihat  it  was  with  difficulty  any  one  could  stand  upright ;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  large  white-topped  surge  would  come  rolling  up,  dashing 
through  the  port  and  nearly  washing  away  the  corpse. 

When  the  minister  began,  *<  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,"  &c.,  not 
a  human  voice  except  his  was  heard  of  all  the  many  hundred  men 
assembled  on  the  deck.  He  went  on,  '<  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
Kfe,"  &c.  &c.  It  seemed  to  me  at  that  instant  as  if  some  spirit  from 
another  world  was  addressing  us.  As  I  was  behind  the  men,  I  could  not 
see  the  chaplain,  his  deep,  solemn  voice  alone  reaching  my  ears.  Then 
came  those  deeply  solemn  words,  '^  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
deep."  As  they  were  spoken,  Ned's  messmates  gave  the  grating  a  cant, 
and  a  shot  having  been  placed  at  the  feet,  it  went  overboard  with  a  heavy 
splash,  and  sank  in  an  instant  for  ever  from  our  sight  till  that  awful  time 
when  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  and  the  deep  shall  give  up  its  dead.  As 
I  looked  round  on  the  rough  hairy-faced  men  who  passed  me  when  the 
boatswain  piped  the  hands  down,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  many  glistening  with 
tears.  Many  might  possibly  have  asked  themselves  the  question,  "  Shall 
I  be  the  next?"     Yet  in  a  few  hours,  I  might  say  minutes,  afterwards, 
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there  was  «s  much  noise  and  talking,  ay,  and  joking  too,  as  ever,  sad 
probably  before  the  next  morning  any  impression  which  might  hare  Veen 
made  had  passed  away  from  the  hearts  of  the  greater  nnmber — I  imght 
say  of  all,  with  a  very,  very  small  exception. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  with  sailors  must  be  done  at  onoe.  Me 
them  at  the  moment ;  press  home  any  truths  which  have  to  be  incctlcated. 
Don't  trust  to  mere  good  impressions.  As  well  expect  to  find  your  m^ 
over  the  trackless  ocean  by  looking  for  the  wake  of  some  ship  i^ead  is 
thus  to  guide  seamen  aright. 

IV. 

I  AM  afraid  of  tiring  my  readers  with  these  recollectrons  of  my  e«riy 
€ky8  at  sea.  All  I  profess  to  do  is  to  dot  down  from  memory  some  of 
the  occurrences  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me  during  ibis  my 
first  voyage  on  board  a  man-of-war.  It  was  some  time  after  fliia  ny 
journal  was  very  nearly  brought  to  a  summary  conclusion.  We  were  en 
the  Cape,  or  nearly  so,  when  again  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  there  aeemd 
every  appearance  of  bad  weather  coming  on.  The  hands  were  accordingly 
turned  up  to  take  another  reef  in  the  topsails,  and  to  furl  top-ga^t 
sails.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  pipe  was  again  heard :  "  Wati, 
down  top-gallant  yards  and  top-gallant  masts."  The  wind  went  oa  ii- 
creasing,  and  our  canvas  was  still  further  reduced  till  "we  were  rannii^ 
dead  before  the  gale,  with  our  courses  furled — fore-topsail  dose  redsd, 
main-topsail  three  reefs  in,  and  mizen-topsail  furied.  Night  came  «i, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  as  dark  as  the  darkest  midnight,  and  we  ven 
tearing  through  the  foaming  seas  at  not  less  than  fifteen  knots  «b  hov. 
Mr.  Futtock  said  that  we  were  going  twenty ;  but  that  I  don't  beliefe, 
because  I  never  found  the  fastest  ship  go  so  fiist 

Somehow  or  other,  I  don't  exactly  know  why,  not  much,  up  to  iwB 
time,  had  been  thought  of  our  captain.     He  was  a  good-natured  rubi, 
hut  it  was  said  that  there  was  more  talk  than  do  in  him.     Officers  ktde 
think  how  much  they  are  discussed  by  the  men.     The  second  lieateidttt 
was  thought  still  less  of,  and  not  without  reason.    He  was  fond  of  Bp€i*" 
ing  poetry  and  doing  the  polite  to  young  ladies  who  came  off  to  «•  4e 
ship ;  but  as  to  seamanship,  he  knew  nothing  about  it    He  often  got  the 
i^ip  into  a  mess,  but  had  no  idea  of  getting  her  oat  t>f  it  again.    Now  it 
happened  to  be  his  first  watch  at  night.     It  had  just  Struck  eigiit  Mb; 
the  starboard  watch  had  been  called,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  tiie 
other  watch  was  mustered.     During  this  time  ihe  rounds  went  to  «ee  all 
cleared  up  and  safe  below.     The  watch  relieved  ww  just  tmning  in- 
some  already  had  their  clothes  off — when  suddenly  a  fearful  craslmig 
sound  was  heard,  which  paralysed  ererybody.     No  one  knew  what  had 
happened,  only  there  was  a  feeling  mat  the  ship  was  in  some  awfcl 
danger.     Not  a  word  was  heard  from  the  officer  of  the  watch .     If  ire 
were  in  peril,  he  was  not  going  to  take  us  out  of  it,  so  it  seemed. 
Neither  Puncheon  nor  I  had  taken  off  our  clothes,  so  we  Bcrambled  oa 
deck  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A  seaman  will  understand  our  posHaon 
when  I  say  that  the  ship  was  taken  right  aback,  end  driving  stem 
first,  at  the  rate  of  some  twelve  knots  an  hour,  with  tlie  sea  Iwealdiig 
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oyer  her  poop,  two-thirds  of  which  were  already  under  water.  No  one 
spoke,  not  an  order  was  given.  Suddenly  a  loud  voice  was  heard  shout- 
ing, "On  deck,  lads,  for  your  lives!"  and  directly  afterwards.  Bob 
Turner,  one  of  the  boatswain's  mates,  piped,  "  Hands  save  ship !"  The 
crew  were  on  deck  almost  before  the  sound  of  the  pipe  had  died  away, 
and  again  the  same  voice  (we  now  knew  it  to  be  that  of  the  captain) 
Plundered  out,  "  Man  the  starboard  fore-brace !"  Officers,  marines,  and 
any  one  who  was  near,  grasped  the  rope  and  hauled  away  on  ii  with  a 
will.  The  head-yards  were  very  soon  braced  sharp  up,  and  die  head- 
sails  took  and  filled  at  the  very  moment  that  the  poop  was  nearly  under 
water,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  ^ip  was  going  bodily  down ;  the  main  and 
cross  jack-yards  were  soon  braced  round,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  the  wind  had  shifted  we  were  braced  sharp  up  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  going  seven  knots  through  the  water. 

**  We've- had  a  merciful  deliverance,  my  boy,"  I  heard  old  Futtock  re- 
Biaik  to  the  gunner,  a  short  time  afterwards.  "  It  is  not  often  that  a 
skip  gets  into  the  position  we  were  in  and  gets  out  of  it.  In  another 
minute  the  sea  would  have  been  rushing  right  over  the  poop  down  on  our 

Snarter-deck,  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  us.  If  Mr.  Muddle^ 
ead  had  had  his  wits  about  him,  he  would  have  braced  the  yards  round 
tlM  moment  she  was  taken  aback.  Just  think  what  it  would  have  been 
if  we  hadn't  been  under  snug  sail.  Why,  we  should  have  gone  right 
down  stem  foremost,  and  never  come  up  i^ain.  Such,  I  doubt  not,  has 
been  the  fiate  of  inany  a  ship  of  which  nothing  has  ever  since  been 
heard." 

After  this  night  our  new  captain  was  much  more  respected  by  the 
crew,  because  he  was  now  known  to  be  a  seaman — a  doer  as  well  as  a 
taiker ;  he  maintained  discipline,  too,  much  more  easily  than  he  had  before 
done,  because  the  ship's  company  had  learned  to  respect  him.  A  captain 
■say  be  ever  so  kind,  but  unless  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  his  men  he 
can  never  manage  them  properly. 

But  I  might  go  on  till  Christmas  spinning  yams  about  the  various 
a?eiits  which  happened  during  this  my  first  trip  to  sea.  I  dare  say  many 
of  xny  readers  will  be  inclined  to  cry,  <^  Avast !  you  have  given  us  enough 
tot  one  dose."  And,  supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  I  will  for  the  present 
faring  my  recollections  to  a  conclusion. 
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"  Thebe  was  a  time,"  says  a  Prussian  pamphleteer,  "  when  the  ideas 
of  French  democracy  dominated  over  the  German  world,  and  when 
prompt,  and  successful  street  combats  in  the  capital  of  a  centralised  state 
decided  the  fate  of  an  entire  state,  and  served  as  the  models  of  glorious 
revolutions.''*  But  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  added,  have  -  shown  that  the 
revolutions  of  states  among  '^  moral"  people  are  in  general  accomplished 
by  other  means ;  they  are  carried  out  by  organised  military  forces.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  created  by  the  Piedmontese  and  French  troops, 
for  the  eccentric  movements  of  Garibaldi  in  the  south  could  have  only 
ended  in  the  most  signal  discomfiture  had  it  not  have  been  that  they  were 
supported  by  the  organised  power  of  Piedmont.  Even  in  America,  where 
individual  liberty  appeared  to  be  everything,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
a  secondary  matter,  the  reorganisation  of  the  union  was  the  work  of  a 
regular  war  supported  by  the  State,  and  which  hence  became  by  that  very  ^ 
war  quite  a  different  thing  to  what  it  had  been  previously. 

So  it  was  in  Germany,  which,  if  it  is  ever  enabled  to  take  that  position 
which  is  due  to  it  as  a  great  power,  will  be  owing  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Prussians,  who  almost  alone  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  their  mission. 
But  to  many  of  the  minor  states  it  is  of  no  importance  that  the  Prussian 
arms  should  reorganise  Germany,  that  they  should  restore  Yenetia  to 
Italy,  force  back  retrograde  Austria  into  the  far  east,  and  determine  for 
ever  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  either  France  or  Russia  which  shall  deeide 
the  fate  of  the  Continent,  but  a  real  and  effective  equilibrium  of  the 
great  powers,  not  an  equilibrium  of  an  ephemeral  character,  as  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  but  one  calculated  to  last,  protected  by  the  military 
power  of  Prussia — a  power  attained  by  years  of  study  and  sacrifices,  and 
matured  by  experience. 

Unfortunately,  the  petty  egotism  of  some  of  the  minor  states  still  blind 
them  to  the  importance  of  a  united  Germany.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
rulers  of  these  states  are  reduced  to  a  secondary  position ;  they  were  no 
better  off  under  a  diet  swayed  by  Austrian  domination,  or  as  a  confedera- 
tion of  princes  domineered  over  by  the  Muscovite ;  it  is  that  the  spirit 
of  doctrinarism,  which  can  never  permit  Providence  to  have  any  other 
views  than  its  own,  is  still  rampant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and,  above  all,  that  well-matured  and  generfdly  accepted  ideas 
as  to  the  constitution  of  Germany  under  the  new  state  of  things,  or  as 
a  united  fatherland,  have  not  yet  had  time  to  take  root.  Ideas  are  still 
popular  in  the  minor  states  which  fill  patriotic  hearts  with  grief  and 
despair.  The  policy  of  these  states  is  of  so  petty  an  order  that  they 
totally  overlook  the  importance  of  a  united  fatherland  in  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  France  or  Austria,  in  the  desire  for  trivial  and,  indeed, 
imaginary  and  impossible  independence,  or  in  a  gloomy  or  discontented 
egotism.  There  is  an  amount  of  political  incapacity  in  such  a  state  of 
things  which  would  assuredly  lead  to  despair  of  the  regeneration  of  Ge^ 

*  L'Avenir  des  Moyens  Etats  du  Nord  de  FAllemagne.  Par  Henri  de 
Treitschke.    E.  Dentu. 
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many,  were  it  not  that  that  regeneration  is,  fortunately  for  modem 
ideas  of  selfish  democracy  and  doctrinarism,  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
power,  and  of  one  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be  strong  enough 
for  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  Providence.  It  has  been  said  that 
England  is  at  the  back  of  France  and  Austria.  We  hope  it  never  will 
be  so  against  a  united  Germany,  which  is  alone  capable  of  preserving 
a  European  equilibrium,  and  which,  as  a  check  to  the  ambition  of 
France  and  Russia,  would  be  the  safeguard  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Even 
the  creation  of  one  common  Zollverein,  although  hailed  by  acclamation 
by  the  minor  states,  has  never  been  credited  to  Prussia,  who  has  the 
greater  reason  to  complain  of  the  apathy  and  indifiFerence  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  hostile  attitude  of  petty  states,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  and 
expenses  of  regenerating  a  whole  country  are  thrown  upon  it  alone, 
an  excess  of  taxes  leading  to  the  sole  cause  of  discontent  that  exists 
amongst  its  people,  which,  if  distributed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  over  the 
whole  fatherland,  would  no  longer  be  of  the  same  onerous  character  as 
they  are  when  imposed  upon  only  a  fraction  of  the  country. 

Prussia  will  not,  however,  labour  the  less  earnestly  in  completing  that 
which  its  army  has  beg^n  on  account  of  these  grievous  drawbacks.  The 
political  apathy,  incapacity,  and  imbecility  of  portions  of  the  fatherland 
are  not  shared  in  by  the  great  Protestant  state  of  the  north.  It  is  high 
time,  however,  that  the  nation  should  also  lend  its  aid  in  consummating 
what  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Prussian  crown,  and  in  part  carried  out 
by  Prussian  arms.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  results  of  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  France  and  Austria  to  oppose  the  political 
union  of  the  southern  states  with  those  of  the  north,  and  to  fix  the  Maine 
as  the  boundary  of  two  separate  and  hostile  confederations,  one  German 
and  Protestant,  the  other  Franco- Austrian  and  Catholic,  such  a  policy 
would  only  hasten  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  minor  states  of  the 
north  and  central  Germany,  and  would  also  most  probably  lead  to  a  clear 
declaration  of  the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the  southern  states, 
if  such  were  needed.  They  have  not  failed,  indeed,  in  every  way  that  ia 
possible,  consistent  with  respect  to  the  great  powers  that  are  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  them  from  their  true  interests,  to  show  that  however  much 
parties  may  be  divided  in  the  countries  themselves,  and  however  hostile 
some  may  be  to  Prussian  domination,  that  the  final  resolve  will  be  to 
constitute  part  of  a  German  unity,  under  a  liberal  and  acceptable  con- 
stitution, rather  than  enter  into  a  southern  confederation,  even  if  such 
were  now  possible,  under  the  auspices  of  France  and  the  domination  of 
Austria.  Austria,  by  acceding  to  the  policy  of  France,  dictated  by  hos- 
tility to  Prussia  and  a  desire  to  annex  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  runs 
far  greater  chance  of  losing  its  remaining  German  provinces  than  Prussia 
does  of  losing  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  as  political  and  military 
allies,  and  ultimately  as  part  of  a  united  Germany.  Chassepots  may 
fire  ten  shots  in  a  minute,  and  the  needle-gun  only  eight ;  but  Chassepots 
hit  the  target  only  eight  times,  the  needle-gun  every  time,  establishing 
an  equality  between  the  two. 

The  French  army,  no  matter  what  is  done,  will  also  always  be  inferior 
in  number  to  the  Prussian  army  alone,  and  without  the  alliance  of  the 
southern  states,  in  consequence  of  the  landwehr  institution.  The 
battalions  of  infantry  of  the  landwehr  can,  whenever  Prussia  likes,  supply 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  permanent 
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army.     The  Franco- Austrians  start  from  this  point — that  the  treaty  of 
Prague  deBnitely  settled  all  the  questions  to  which  the  war  gave  rise, 
and  that  the  southern  states  were  not  justified  in  entering  into  a  subse- 
quent military  and  political  alliance,  which  modified  that  treaty.    Bal 
treaties  rise  spontaneously  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  is  it  do8- 
sihle  for  hostile  or  discomfited  powers  to  rule  what  treaties  shall  or  sliall 
not  be  entered  upon  by  other  powers  ?     To  interfere  in  the  unifioatioa 
of  Germany,  merely  because  such  unification  is  opposed  to  the  domina- 
tion of  France  or  Austria,  is  more  than  interference — it  is  a  dictation  of 
will,  that  can  only  be  conducive  to  war.     Prussia  has,  in  the  pursuit  of 
unification,  not  only  obtained  the  alliance  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtembwg, 
bat  she  has  acquired  such  an  influence  over  Hesse-Darmstadt  that  oae 
might  almost  say  that  Mayence  is  in  her  power.     She  is  not  the  less 
powerful  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  for  at  any  moment  she  may  be 
mistress  of  that  great  historical  key  to  the  interior — the  strongh^  of 
Rastadt.     "A  refreshing  breeze,"  says  Von  Treitschke,  "blows  hm 
the  north,  over  the  sleepy  waters  of  our  policy,  and  lifts  them  up  in 
waves.     Brilliant  results,  which  only  a  few  months  ago  appeared  impos- 
sible of  attainment  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  dreamer,  are  there 
tangible  before  us.     The  present  moment  is  one  so  grand,  so  full  of 
promises  to  the  future,  that  history  has  nothing  like  it  to  show  us.     Fof 
the  first  time  for  four  centuries  Grermany  is  there,  free  from  all  admix- 
ture and  of  all  foreign  influence  ;  now  alone  do  we  b^n  to  appreoiste 
what  Prussia  is  worth  to  Germany.     If  at  such  a  supreme  hour  we  do 
not  find  the  courage  of  action,  we  truly  deserve  to  remain  slaves."  What 
is  most  in  favour  of  ultimate  German  unification  is,  that  it  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  new  order  of  things.     The  agglomeration  of  naitaooalities  ifl^ 
indeed,  a  necessary  sequence  to  the  war,  and  surely  the  tendency  of 
German  states  must  now  inevitably  be  towards  that  unity  which  hu 
hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  rivalry  of  petty  princtpalitiea  and  focmgn 
influences,  and  by  the  domination  of  a  partly  Sclavonic  empire^  aad 
which  it  is  still  attempted  to  thwart  by  a  southern  con^sderation  under  t 
Franco- Austrian  dictation.     But  nature  will  have  its  way,  and,  althougk 
difficulties  may  present  themselves,  new  disasters  may  arise,  and  new  aod 
fearful  wars  have  to  be  encountered,  Germany  will  still  not  the  less,  bj 
Uie  force  of  uncontrollable  impulses  and  events — the  force  of  nationalitisf 
—arise  from  the  struggle  one  great  and  united  confederation— a  check 
to  the  ambition  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  the  safeguard  if 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe. 

International  treaties,  which  have  for  object  the  unification  of  etatefl^ 
have  no  reference  to  the  interests  or  policy  of  other  powers,  nor  can  dief 
be  made  the  subject  of  interference  withoat  hostile  views.  This  is  tb 
peculiarity  of  the  Franco- Austrian  alliance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  douisMer 
over  the  national  will,  and  to  sway  nature  itself  in  one  of  her  moat  maiuM 
demonstraUons.  France  and  Austria  are  in  the  same  unnatoral  poii* 
tioQ  as  they  are  in  Italy.  Power  may  do  much  towards  oonaolidatiitf 
dominion,  it  cannot  extinguish  nationalities ;  and  a  dominion  impeaN 
upon  people  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  for  ever.  Is  these  any 
historical  example  of  the  perpetual  sway  of  any  power,  however  graat  at 
the  time  of  conquest,  over  another  people  ?  There  may  be  afasorplMQ«f 
the  ^mentB  of  conquest,  as  of  the  Normans  in  England,  but  theiell 
DO  perpetual  NonMn  dominatioD.    A  united  Gemumy,  itmiat  \^^ 
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nutted  on  «11  hands,  however  much  it  has  to  apprehend  from  a  Franco*- 
Austnan  alliance,  has  much  less  to  fear,  the  moment  it  is  resolved  upon 
deciding  its  fate  by  the  fortune  of  war,  than  Italy.  Yet  Italy  is  united 
mud  free,  with  the  exception  of  Rome;  and  that  excrescence  of  an 
impermm  in  imperio  would  not  exist  for  a  day,  notwithstanding  the  up- 
holstering of  France,  if  it  was  not  for  the  influence  of  a  far-scattered 
priesthood  and  of  religious  feelings  among  the  masses.  France  may  aid 
and  abet  Austria  in  liberating  herself  from  a  detestable  concordat,  but 
the  minds  of  the  Latin  and  Catholic  races  require  a  more  general 
enlightenment,  after  ages  of  priestly  thraldom,  ere  they  can  fully  appre- 
tnate  the  advantages  of  emancipation  from  errors  and  superstitions  whtdi 
are  still  a  luxury  to  many  southern  minds. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  war  of  1 866  is,  that  the  stronger  the  union 
of  the  countries  north  of  the  Maine  becomes  with  Prussia,  the  more  in- 
evitable does  the  alliance  of  the  southern  states  with  the  north  become. 
Experience  has  shown  to  the  great  as  well  as  to  the  minor  princes  of 
Oermany,  that  in  recognising  the  military  supremacy  of  Prussia,  and 
giving  themselves  up  to  its  diplomatic  direction,  not  only  are  they  not 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices,  but  they  actually  have  no  better  means  of 
assuring  to  themselves  their  possessions.  The  temporary  suspension  of 
the  monarchies  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Nassau  conveys  an  impoi*tairt 
Wesson.  On  the  other  hand,  their  integrity  was  left  to  all  such  stieites  of 
the  north  as  acted  in  the  cause  of  a  common  unity.  The  Germans  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  sense  of  national  honour  seemed  to  have  become  utterly 
extinguished  by  clerical  domination,  fought  bravely  in  Bohemia  by  the 
side  of  the  old  regiments  of  the  Grand- Elector  and  the  warlike  sons  of 
Black.  The  Hessians,  whose  military  prowess  signalises  many  a  page  of 
German  history,  were  unfortunately  condemned  by  their  government  to 
a  pitiful  neutrality.  The  battalions  of  Detmold  and  Gotha  did  marvels. 
The  princes  of  the  smaller  states  are  mostly  accustomed  to  serve  in  th^r 
youth  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  when  arrived  at  an  age  to  govern,  to  be 
l^ided  by  Prussian  policy.  But  the  professors  of  German  jurisprudence 
eannot  associate  a  condition  of  semi-dependence  with  the  idea  of  a 
bderal  union.  The  Prus^ans,  on  their  side,  cannot  see  why  in  the  ftrture 
each  of  these  smaller  states  should  have  a  ministry  and  an  army  of  civil 
^officers  to  perform  that  which,  in  Prussia,  is  carried  out  by  n  single 
landrath  H>r  commissioner.  It  suffices,  they  say,  to  glance  at  the 
^lontiers  of  the  country  to  see  that  the  constitution  of  such  petty  states 
belongs  to  times  long  gone  by.  The  independent  existence  of  such 
states  is,  they  say,  incompatible  with  the  strength  and  vitality  of  a 
-united  Germany.  Submission  to  Prussia  is,  therefbre,  a  step  in  progress 
over  the  sovereignty  guaranteed  by  a  diet  which  was  powerless  to  pro- 
twst  it. 

The  position  of  Prussia  in  regard  to  the  states  militarily  occupied  pre- 
lents  greater  difficulties.  All  great  confederations  have  sprung  firom 
-wars  of  independence.  Sentiments  of  fraternity  are  much  more  easUy 
begot  in  a  common  struggle,  having  national  independence  for  its  object, 
than  in  festivals  where  tfa«y  are  made  the  subject  of  frothy  speeches,  and 
-such  veotiments  are  better  calculated  to  ensure  a  federal  pact  than  the 
wisest  pBMigmphs  49f  a  formal  oonstitution.  Success  in  such  «  struggle 
elso  gives  to  mllied  states  ^  best  assurance  that  their  independence  wMl 
be  gumntoed.    But  it  is  odieFwise  wMi  feg«fd  to  raeh  slates  m  alty 
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themselves  with  a  foreign  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Hesse,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony,  and  the  question  arises,  Can  they  from  conquered  enemies  be 
converted  into  faithful  friends  ? 

Such  an  experiment  can  be  tried  without  danger  to  Grermany  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  less  powerful  states.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  lost  his  soye- 
reignty  by  long-continued  misgovemment,  and  by  a  malicious  and  arro- 
gant attitude  assumed  towards  Prussia;  but  Grermany  would  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  danger  if  this  captain  of  Nassau  was  permitted, 
with  his  one  gun,  his  three  troopers,  his  servant-maid,  and  seven  hens,  to 
return  in  triumph  to  Marxburg,  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  the 
empire  of  Nassau.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  Frankfort.  The  moDa^ 
chical  tendencies  of  modem  Europe  is  not  favourable  to  the  existence  of 
little  republics.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  toleration  of  the 
little  republic  of  Andorre  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  villany? 
All  claims  of  independence  have  disappeared  from  a  city  of  undisciplined 
demagogism  and  servility  to  mammon,  with  its  diet — ^the  last  remaining 
point  of  union  of  mediaeval  traditions  and  sickly  reminiscences  of  a  dis- 
united and  dismembered  Germany !  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  of  little 
importance  to  a  united  Germany  if  Duke  Bernhard  and  the  Duchess 
Caroline  of  the  elder  branch  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors. 

But  it  is  different  with  regard  to  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse.  The 
fugitive  King  John  fought  with  the  stranger  against  the  cause  of  Ge^ 
many,  and  whilst  his  commissioners  were  recommending  submission  to 
the  new  state  of  things  he  was  secretly  promising  better  days  upon  his 
restoration.  King  George  lost  Hanover  partly  by  his  own  obstinacy, 
but  still  more  by  the  incapacity  or  indifference  of  the  southern  statM. 
It  is  satisfactory,  then,  to  know  that  he  has  come,  at  all  events,  to  a 
financial  arrangement  with  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Hesse  permitted  his 
troops  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reich's  arm^e  after  he  had  lost  his 
country  and  his  liberty.  These  three  countries  were,  we  are  told,  con- 
quered in  a  just  war,  and  are  militarily  occupied  to  the  last  village,  and 
tile  rights  of  people,  consecrated  by  the  usages  of  ten  centuries,  permit  the 
conqueror  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  fugi- 
tive princes  protest,  or  refuse  to  absolve  their  employes  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  if  Prussia  puts  its  incontestable  rights  in  force,  it  would 
only  be  accomplishing  a  verdict  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  nadonal 
conscience  a  long  time  back.  The  rights  of  princes  also  impose  upon 
them  duties — duties  whose  violation  often  conduces  to  the  loss  of  these 
very  rights.  The  re-establishment  of  these  three  states  would,  it  is 
argued,  be  a  danger  to  the  new  federal  pact  of  Germany,  and  a  sin  com- 
mitted against  the  morality  of  the  nation.  The  conviction  that  a  sove- 
reign judge  ought  to  hold  sway  over  the  caprices  of  powerful  vassals^ 
carried  into  force  in  France  by  Richelieu,  has  survived  in  Germany  the 
mediaeval  reminiscences  of  an  imperial,  but  Roman,  empire;  and  where 
can  that  sovereign  judge,  now  that  the  Roman  empire  has  become 
Sclavonic,  Hungarian,  and  anti-German,  be  found  but  in  the  dynasty 
which  has  already  grouped  twenty-five  millions  of  Germans  around  it? 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  an  act  of  historical  necessity  is  accomplished  in 
abolishing  these  smaller  dynasties.  History,  in  fact,  teaches  that  little 
states  cannot  exist  in  the  midst  of  civilised  people,  whose  tendency  is  ever 
to  fuse  into  great  natioaal  masses.   The  spirit  of  national  love  and  eDte^ 
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prise,  of  a  patriotism  that  is  capable  of  great  devotion  and  great  sacrifices, 
is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  petty  states.  Discipline  and  military 
honour  may  be  upheld  in  such,  but  real  patriotism  is  unknown.  Again, 
states  possessing  no  real  strength,  no  confidence  in  themselves,  or  in  the 
bonds  that  unite  the  people,  have  no  legislative  life,  and  they  inevitably 
fall  into  a  state  of  supineness  or  of  criminal  abuses.  The  amount  of 
these,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  were  disclosed  by  the 
war  of  1866  to  a  degree  that  attested  the  imperious  necessity  for  reform. 
Where,  then,  are  the  intellectual  forces  essential  for  such  an  under- 
taking to  be  found  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  answer  to  a  question 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  is  conveyed  in  the  question  itself. 
But  the  military  burdens  and  heavy  taxation  of  Prussia  are  held  forth  as 
oppressions  to  be  avoided,  whereas  not  only  would  these  be  diminished 
for  all  by  a  more  just  and  extensive  departition,  but  it  is  most  positively 
asserted  that  they  would  be  more  oppressive  to  a  plenary  restored  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  than  they  are  actually  in  Prussia  fighting  almost  single- 
handed  for  a  united  Germany.  The  military  institutions  of  Prussia  will 
unquestionably  be  introduced  into  the  smaller  states.  The  position  of  a 
soldier  is  only  supportable  when  he  constitutes  part  of  a  large  and 
powerful  army,  and  such  could  neither  exist  nor  be  effective  except  under 
one  general  system. 

The  agglomeration  of  territories  previously  dispersed,  and  the  fusion 
of  minor  states,  would  also  put  an  end  to  what  has  long  been  the  bane  of 
Germany,  and  the  subject  of  scorn  and  contempt  to  foreigners,  as  well  as 
to  all  truly  patriotic  Germans — the  traffic  in  souls  and  in  territories. 
Such  a  constantly  recurring  false  and  ridiculous  position  of  minor  states 
with  regard  to  one  another,  which  has  so  long  tolerated  the  exchange  of 
territories  and  the  handing  over  of  whole  families  of  people  to  different 
princes,  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  annexation  under  one  great  power. 
To  retain  burdensome  political  responsibilities,  and  not  to  be  a  nation, 
is  an  insupportable  state  of  things.  Neither  Hanoverian  or  Saxon,  who 
have  each  a  great  history,  would  like  to  be  a  Prussian  of  a  second  order, 
but  he  can  have  no  real  disinclination  to  be  one  of  a  great,  powerful,  and 
united  Germany. 

Both  a  moral  and  material  benefit  would  accrue  from  such  a  regenera- 
tion. It  has  pleased  some  to  represent  what  they  call  ^he  ''particularism" 
of  Germany  as  a  form  of  liberty  and  self-government,  whereas  it  is 
simply  a  plurality  of  masters,  and  the  sway  of  little  courts  disregarding 
all  constitutional  forms — fractions  of  the  ancient  Germanic  empire — 
acquired  by  marriage,  exchange,  or  war,  nursed  up  in  hatred  of  their 
neighbours,  and  so  tyrannised  over  that  the  people  themselves  had  no 
voice  in  an  unjust  war.  That  there  can  be  any  ethnographic  causes  for 
this  departition  of  Germany  into  petty  states,  or  for  distrust  and  hatred 
among  its  populations,  is  absurd.  If  the  Saxon  of  Eilenburg  and  Torgau 
is  proud  of  being  a  Prussian,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Saxon  of  Wurzen 
and  of  Leipzig  should  not  prefer  being  a  citizen  of  a  great  power  than  of 
a  minor  one ;  and  if  the  Swabians  of  Hohenzollern  are  faithful  to  here- 
ditary ties,  there  are  no  reasons  why  the  Hanoverians  of  Westphalia 
should  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  Prussians  of  Westphalia. 

Prussia  itself  will  benefit  by  that  constitutional  reorganisation  which 
ynW  follow  upon  the  agglomeration  of  the  minor  states.  Whilst  one 
fraction  of  society  is  conservative,  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  are 
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subjected  to  the  terrorism  of  the  so-ealled  party  of  progprees.  New  poli- 
tical force  would  be  derived  from  co-operation  with  Hanover  and  Hesse. 
Particularity  of  institutions  exist  not  only  among  the  minor  states,  bat 
also  in  Prussia  itself,  which  is  much  less  centralised  than  young  Italj. 
Many  of  the  Prussian  provinces  preserve  particular  private  rigkta>  peett> 
liar  communal  organisations,  and  other  important  institutions.  Then 
are  no  necessities  for  creating  a  factitious  centralisation  among  the  c(m- 
federated  states  any  more  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Saxons  and  Hanoverians  alike  will  soon  find, 
that  while  the  individual  is  raised  in  his  own  estimation  by  becoming  a 
member  of  a  powerful  community — part  of  a  common  eouatry — so  aka 
they  will  feel  that  their  interests  as  states  are  better  provided  for  under 
such  a  system  than  under  petty  governments.  A  policy  of  exdusiveiiefli 
and  a  systematic  neglect  of  all  facilities  of  intercommunication  are  no 
longer  possible  in  Germany,  no  more  than  that  a  railway  shall  not  be 
constructed  out  of  regard  for  the  pheasants  of  a  grand-duke  elector.  It 
has  been  the  same  with  industry  and  commerce,  which  have  both  alike 
suffered  from  the  exclusiveness  of  minor  states.  Many  an  electcur,  dread- 
ing the  presence  of  a  manufacturing  population,  has  obstinately  refused 
to  sanction  the  existence  of  industrial  establishments  in  his  impoverished 
realms.  The  introduction  of  the  Zollverein  under  the  aegis  of  Prussia 
will  do  away  with  such  a  retrograde  state  of  things. 

The  only  persons  who  will  su£fer  from  a  change  will  be  people  at* 
tached  to  the  minor  courts,  employes  of  a  petty  civil  list»  and  a  poverty- 
stricken  nobility  which  enjoyed  small  sinecures.  Many  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  these  will  remain  in  their  places ;  but  that  all  shall  remain 
is  impossible,  for  under  the  existing  state  of  things  they  constitute  tiie 
majority  of  the  better  classes  in  the  capital  of  every  minor  state,  which 
they  at  once  impoverish  and  demoralise.  The  rivalry  of  the  universities 
of  each  small  government  will  also  attach  the  impracticable  {HX)fessors  to 
the  party  of  separation.  Hence  it  is  that  those  very  schools  which  should 
be  in  every  well-constituted  state  the  cradle  of  patriotism  have,  unfortu- 
nately, become  in  Germany,  from  this  rivalry  of  minor  states,  so  many 
furnaces  of  discord,  and  little  better  than  provincial  hotbeds  of  raocoor 
and  jealousy. 

It  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  Prussia,  by  the  necessity  in  which  it  is  placed 
of  consolidating  its  work,  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  made  by  the  difierent 
states  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  individual  interests ;  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  such  as  are  founded  solely  upon  the  rivalry  of  neighbouring 
minor  states,  cannot  come  under  such  a  category,  and  they  must  give  way 
to  the  common  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  laige. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  reforms  that  remain  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  united  Germany.  Yet,  if  the  past  history  of  some  of  these  minor 
states  was  referred  to,  it  would  be  little  less  edifying  as  to  the  patriotic 
working  of  such  institutions,  than  their  present  state  of  being,  is  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  The  existence  of  such  states  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  weakness,  a  cause  of  discord,  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  unity,  prosperity,  and  power  of  Germany.  For  ages,  for 
example^  after  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  that  of  Albertin  of  Saxony  hss 
been  most  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country.  The  cradle  of 
reform  and  the  leader  in  German  Protestantism,  Duke  Maurice,  betrayed 
his  nation  and  his  religion  for  an  electoral  hat,  and  the  Judas  dF  Meifls^B 
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dfiliTMed  over  Lorraine  to  the  French.  Then  came  the  so-called  peace 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg — a  wondrous  specimen  of  the  politieo- 
tiseok)gical  wisdooci  of  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Albertin,  and  the 
eause  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Whilst  an  outraged  Frotesfiautism,  the 
agony  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  all  the  most  holy  interests  of  the 
GvermaQ  nation  claimed  her  united  efforts  to  oppose  the  domination  of 
ihe  Hapsburgs  of  Spain,  the  most  powerful  state  of  Protestant  Germany 
held  aloof,  until  a  prolonged  warfare^  involying  all  the  irreconcilable  anti- 
theses of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Catholics  was  the  result,  and  then 
electoral  Saxony  sided  alternately  with  the  one  party  and  then  with  an- 
other 1  Even  at  a  later  epoch,  when  young  Prussia  was  beginning  to 
organise  herself,  the  Albertins  were  still  renegades  to  their  faith  and 
ikmr  people,  and,  as  kings  of  Poland,  dissipated  the  resources  of  a 
porely  Geroianic  people.  A  clever  English  dipbmatist  said  of  Saxony, 
half  a  century  ago,  ''  Prussia  is  its  wife,  Austria  its  mistress."  And  so 
it  has  continued  to  he,  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  religion  and  nationality 
njiieh  hind  her  to  Prussia.  When  the  Holy  Empire  fell  to  the  ground 
before  the  armies  of  the  great  Ns^leoo,  and  Prussia  sought  to  unite  the 
semaining  fragments  in  a  confederation  of  the  north,  Frederick  Augustus 
xefused,  because,  he  said,  he  could  not  place  his  older  and  more  noble 
dynasty  in  subordination  to  that  of  Hohenzollern  ;  and  besides,  had  not 
Napoleon  himself  signalised  the  ambition  of  Prussia  ?  After  the  battle 
of  Jeu&j  the  King  of  Saxony  withdrew  his  troops  from  their  G-erman 
confederates  and  led  them  against  the  Prussians.  The  day  of  revenge 
came  when  Prussia,  triumphant,  Frederick  Augustus,  who  had  joined 
die  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  abandoned  by  his  own  army,  had  to 
fly  from  his  country,  and  was  only  reinstated  by  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Under  Frederick  Augustus  II.  a  closer  intimacy  sprang  up  with  Prussia, 
Saxony  entered  into  the  Zollverein,  the  great  commercial  bond  of  Ger- 
man unity ;  and  when  the  revolution  of  May  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
deprived  the  monarch  of  hia  throne,  the  Prussians  reseated  him  in  his 
aocieiit  capital.  M.  de  Beust  inaugurated  a  new  policy.  He  entered 
into  alliance  with  Austria.  Saxony  once  more  turned  its  arms  against 
Prussia,  but  it  fell,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  into  the  hands  of  its 
quondam  ally,  and  M.  de  Beust  became  a  chancellor  of  Austria,  where 
it  is  to  be  hoped  his  policy  will  be  more  successful  than  it  was  in  Saxony. 
The  Guelphs  of  Hanover  are  taxed  widi  being  even  less  German  than 
the  Saxons.  They  struggled  for  thirty  years  against  the  Zollverein ;  they 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  country  six  times  in  fifty  years,  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  impede  the  development  of  commerce  in 
Hamburg,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Bremen.  The  last  of  the  Guelphs 
made  the  same  mistake  as  the  last  of  the  Albertins^  He  went  over 
to  Austria  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet;  he  was 
not  even  supported  by  his  Catholic  allies  of  the  south,  and  yet  a  Guelph 
may  yet  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  an  Albertin  may  also  again  reign  in  Saxony — but  under 
altered  circumstances*.  Electoral  Hesse  is  looked  upon  by  German 
l^triots  with  even  greater  distrust  than  the  houses  of  Saxony  and 
Hanover.  The  bastard  descendants  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous  are  de- 
dared  to  have  been  a  long  time  past  a  scandal  to  Europe  by  their  dis- 
orderly avarice  and  tyranny.  They  have,  we  are  told,  no  supporters 
among  the  conservatives.   Eckart  and  the  mrore  violent  demagogues  alone 
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uphold  their  claims,  because  they  know  that  such  a  rule  must  infallibly 
lead  to  a  Red  Republic. 

Many  of  the  liberal  party  think  that  were  the  dynasties  of  the  minor 
sovereignties  restored  they  would  be  compelled  to  be  liberal,  and  to  be 
friends  of  Prussia.  But  their  states  having  been  reserved  to  all  those 
who  adopted  a  Protestant  and  German  policy  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
diet,  and  in  the  war  of  1866,  Treitschke  argues  that  it  b  very  questionable 
if  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  Bame  policy  towards  those  states  wluch 
in  their  own  egotism  preferred  to  unite  themselves  with  a  foreign  power— 
t.e.  Austria. 

All  historical  antecedents,  he  argues,  are  unquestionably  opposed  to 
any  ideas  of  fidelity  to  the  true  cause  of  Germany,  and  with  France  anci 
Austria  entering  into  alliance  to  curb  Prussia,  to  win  over  the  southern 
states,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  peaceably,  the  '*  rectification  of  their 
frontiers,"  Prussia  will  require  to  be  more  exacting  than  it  perhaps  would 
otherwise  have  been.     As  it  is,  Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse  have  to  t 
certain  extent  been  incorporated  with  Prussia,  and,  as  Prussian  regiments^ 
their  brave  soldiers  will  fight  by  the  side  of  those  old  regiments  of 
Hohenzollern  with  as  much  fidelity  and  bravery  as  that  hussar  regiment 
of  Thuringia,  which,  now  Prussian,  was,  under  Saxony,  so  fatal  to  the 
Austrians  at  Wagram.     Its  independence  has  been  conceded  to  Saxony, 
out  of  respect  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Austria  and  France ;  but  if  the 
exigencies  of  those  two  powers  are  carried  too  far,  and  they  exact  that  the 
political,  military,  and  commercial  alliances  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation shall  not  embrace  the  south,  as  they  have,  indeed,  already 
done,  the  fate  of  Saxony  will,  we  are  told,  be  otherwise  decided.     The 
new  parliament  of  a  confederated  country  will  at  once  decline  making 
further  concessions  in  order  to  win  over  the  south,  and  to  carry  out  acts 
of  disinterestedness  which  may  any  day  become  serious  sources  of  weak- 
ness.    Dresden  is  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  threatened  as  the 
North  German  Confederation  is  by  a  southern  alliance,  it  cannot  from 
mere  strategic  considerations  leave  its  keeping  in  the  hands  of  a  doubtfil 
ally.     The  people — the  Germans — of  Schleswig-Holstein  do  not  want 
their  old  dynasties  back  again,  nor  yet  do  they  wish  to  pass  under  the 
Prussian  yoke ;  but  they  would  not  object  to  constituting  part  of  a  united 
and  confederated  Germany,  protected  by  a  liberal  constitution.     It  is  in 
the  interest  of  Prussia  to  spare  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  but  the  want  of 
an  extended  seaboard  renders  it  inexorable  in  a  direction  which  is  as 
likely  to  involve  it  in  trouble,  as  are  its  relations  with  the  states  south  of 
the  Maine. 

The  German  race  has  high  intellectual  qualities  and  great  capadties 
of  political  economy  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  most 
childish  notions  of  policy,  under  which  it  still  in  part  exists,  and  learn 
that  political  power  and  grandeur  are  only  to  be  found  in  union.  Germany 
exhausted  itself  two  centuries  ago  in  a  thirty  years*  struggle  against 
Austria;  Frederick  the  Great  warred  for  seven  years  merely  in  sap- 
porting  his  right  as  a  German  sovereign  against  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  In  our  own  times  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  has  sufficed  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Is  it  likely,  thien,  that  Germany 
will  hesitate  in  carrying  out  unification  when  the  people  have  discovered 
their  strength,  and  that  their  long-coveted  destiny  is  at  last  in  their  own 
keeping  ? 
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Amidst  the  conflicting  interests  with  which  Germany  is  beset  whilst 
labouring  in  the  great  task  of  unification,  Monseigneur  de  Ketteler, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Mayence,  has  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  his 
co-religionaries.  He  owed  it,  he  says,  to  his  country,  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  to  hold  an  opinion  as  equitable  as  pos- 
sible in  the  presence  of  contemporaneous  events.*  The  result  is,  that, 
irith  certain  party  reservations  and  demands  for  concessions,  natural  to 
the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  the  people,  more  or  less  opposed  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  worthy  bishop  believes  that  to  avoid  a  new  and 
fratricidal  war  (and  he  cannot  wish  for  such  a  war,  he  says,  nor  does  he 
Tiew  such  as  a  future  means  of  organisation  of  Germany),  the  adhesion, 
under  certain  reserves,  of  the  southern  states  to  the  confederation  of  the 
north,  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  resolve  to  take,  **  if  we  (that  is  to 
say,  the  people  of  Rheinhessen)  do  not  wish  to  perish  in  a  proximate 
catastrophe,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  become  French  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine."  The  opinion  here 
announced  does  not  tally  with  that  of  the  French  publicists,  who  are 
continually  asserting  that  the  **  national  feeling"  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  is  with  them.  If  any  sympathy  was  to  be  expected,  it  would 
have  been  sought  for  from  among  the  ranks  of  their  co-religionaries,  but 
we  here  find  the  worthy  prelate  of  Mayence  placing  the  fact  of  becoming 
French  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  upon  the  same  level,  or  in  the 
same  category,  as  perishing  by  some  proximate  catastrophe.  It  is  to 
Austria,  not  to  France,  that  the  bishop  looks  as  the  head  of  German 
Roman  Catholicism.  "  The  first  of  these  reserves,*'  he  says,  "  is  the 
consent  of  Austria;  it  is  a  fraternal  alliance,  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  Austria  between  the  two  parties  now  existing  in  Germany.  What 
renders  the  position  of  things  most  painful  is  the  silence  of  Austria  with 
regard  to  its  disposition,  and  as  to  what  it  will  exact  in  relation  to  the 
general  questions  of  Germany.  We  perfectly  recognise  to  Austria,  not- 
withstanding Nikolsburg  and  Prague,  the  right  of  manifesting  its  wishes, 
of  raising  its  pretensions  upon  anything  that  is  done  beyond  the  frontier 
of  the  Maine;  but  we  cannot  wait,  at  the  risk  possibly  of  sacrificing 
our  existence,  until  Austria  shall  have  spoken.  If,  in  consequence  of  its 
internal  complications,  skilfully  provoked  by  the  agitation  of  European 
revolutions,   she  considers  herself  bound   to  persevere  in  a  prolonged 

*  L'AUemagne  apr^s  la  Guerre  de  1860.  Par  Monseigneur  de  Ketteler, 
EvSque  de  Mayence.  Traduction  de  TAbbe  P.  B^Iet  Paris:  Gaume  Fr^res 
et  J.  Duprey. 
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silence,  we  shall  be  obliged,  under  the  care  of  Heaven,  to  organise  our- 
selves as  we  best  can,  not  ceasing,  in  so  doing,  to  hold  out  our  arms 
towards  her.  If  Austria,  as  we  confidently  hope,  issues  forth  from  her 
intestine  struggles  with  a  redoubled  strength,  if  she  succeeds  in  insti- 
tuting a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitutioDsd  life,  the  day  will  not  fail  to 
come  when  the  remainder  of  Grermany  will  unite  itself  more  closely 
with  her,  and  will  perhaps  ask  of  her  assistance  and  protection.  It  is 
to  these  pacific  developments  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  We 
ought  only  to  have  one  wish,  which  is  that  Germany  shall  recover  what 
it  has  lost  by  truth  and  justice;  nor  should  we  speak  of  the  future  except 
when  animated  by  these  pacific  sentiments.  If  we  convoke  all  the 
German  races  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  that  is  within,  to  resist  those 
tendencies  from  above  and  from  below,  which  shake  the  foundations  of 
all  political  order,  it  is  because  we  cherish  an  equal  love  fiw  all,  without 
forgetting  that  if  man  proposes,  it  is  God  who  disposes." 

The  public  never  knew,  the  bishop  argues,  the  reasons  which  prevented 
Prussia  and  Austria  coming  to  an  understanding  upon  the  question  of 
the  duchies  of  the  Elbe,  which  brought  about  the  late  war.  Austria,  1m 
says,  did  not  insist  upon  the  question  being  referred  to  the  diet,  nor  did 
she  insist  upon  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg  being  recog- 
nised. It  would  appear  rather  as  if  Austria  had  in  view  to  obtain  some 
compensation  for  the  increase  of  power  obtuned  by  Prussia  by  the  cession 
of  the  duchies.  Right  was  on  the  side  of  Austria ;  Prussia  had  recog- 
nised the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg,  and  had  assured  md 
British  and  other  governments  that  his  claims  should  be  submitted  to 
the  diet,  yet  two  years  afterwards  it  made  a  request  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  a  casus  bellu  But  still  the  bishop  deplores  that  such  a 
cause  should  have  been  made  the  ostensible  pretence  for  a  disastrous  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  could  no  longer 
abide  in  1866  by  what  it  had  promised  in  1863.  It  must  have  succumbed 
before  the  party  of  progress,  which,  without  and  within,  had  made  t 
watchword  of  a  name,  for  whose  rights  they  cared  no  more  than  for  his 
person;  but  Austria  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  party  of  {urogress,  audit 
could  have  made  a  concession  where  no  real  rights  were  imperilled,  which 
would  have  avoided  this  unfortunate  fratricidal  war.  "  Unquestionably, 
Austria  had  a  right,  and  owed  it  to  herself  and  to  all  Gernumy,  to  oppoM 
the  efibrts  of  Prussia  to  expel  her  from  Germany  by  force  of  arms,  and 
to  resist  such  an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  But  if  that  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  war  for  Austria,  she  ought  so  much  the  more  to 
have  avoided  letting  it  be  thought  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair 
was  the  cause;  it  was  in  her  interest  to  explain  openly  and  clearly,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  especially  of  Gerraanyy  the  real  cause 
of  this  horrible  firatricidal  war,  and  to  have  repudiated  all  complicity  ia 
this  effusion  of  blood.  She  did  not  do  so,  and  there  thus  remains,  at 
least  on  the  side  of  Austria,  some  appearance  of  culpability .'* 

The  real  cause  of  the  war,  the  bishop  propounds,  was  the  constitutional 
struggle.  The  possession  of  the  duchies  and  the  victory  of  Koniffs- 
gratz,  were  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  decree  of  indemnity.  This 
alone  can  explain  a  fact  otherwise  utterly  incomprehensible^  that  a  king, 
who  has  been  opposed  his  whole  lifetime  to  revolution,  aacl  who  in  hii 
youth  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  a  powerM 
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and  iotelligent  Conservative  party,  should  have  contracted  an  alliance  ^ 
with  revolution  on  the  field  of  battle.  Previous  to  the  war,  Prussia  was 
in  a  ftosition  that  was  almost  unbearable,  and  which  was  becoming  even 
dangerous  to  the  monarchy.  A  successful  war  was  the  only  means  open 
to  her  of  extricating  herself  from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
^e  was  placed  without  succumbing  to  the  party  of  progress.  Napoleon, 
ib^  bishop  insists,  is  in  precisely  the  same  position,  and  whenever  policy 
shall  dictate  the  movement,  he  will  turn  the  eyes  of  France  from  within 
to  without,  and  dazzle  them  with  that  unfailing  fascination  which  ever 
does  dazzle  them — the  glory  of  France. 

The  attempt  to  identify  the  idea  of  a  free  constitution  with  modem 
constitutionalism,  is,  the  bishop  argues,  a  great  mistake.  The  monar- 
chical principle  is  inevitably  placed  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  a 
chamber,  which  is  by  the  greatest  of  all  illusions  supposed  to  represent 
the  people.  It  really  represents  a  party.  The  struggle,  then,  in  Prussia 
vas  not,  according  to  this  view  of  the  case,  a  struggle  between  authority 
and  the  monarchical  principle,  so  much  as  a  struggle  between  the  latter 
aiid  the  domination  of  a  party*  The  cause  of  the  war  was,  then,  only 
lOnA  manifestation  of  a  disease  which  is  undermining  the  governmental 
system  of  all  European  states  which  repose  upon  false  doctrines. 

But  there  is  another  element  which,  according  to  the  bishop,  plays  its 
part  in  modern  Prussia,  and  this  is  its  pretended  '<  mission,"  or  '<  Borus- 
mnism,"  as  he  terms  it,  Borussianism  is  a  fixed  idea  as  to  the  vocation 
of  Prussia,  the  obscure  sentiment  of  a  universal  mission  imposed  upon 
tbe  country,  joined  to  the  conviction  that  the  task  is  absolutely  neces- 
fgry,  and  that  it  will  be  accomplished  without  regard  to  right  or  to  his- 
Uaj*  Borussianism  is,  again,  '^  Doctrinarism"  carried  to  excess,  an 
ilb^bract  system  and  an  arbitrary  creation  of  the  imagination,  more  espe- 
ciaUy  flourishing  in  schools  and  in  lodges.  Its  object  is  hence  defined  by 
#aeh  according  to  his  position.  With  the  enthusiastic  minister,  it  is 
yoyal  absolutism  or  imperialism ;  with  the  soldier,  the  military  supremacy 
.Df  Prussia ;  with  the  bureaucracy,  the  glorification  of  Prussian  bureau- 
cracy; with  the  predicator,  the  diffusion  of  Protestantism  under  the 
«pgis  of  Prussian  royalty;  and,  with  the  man  of  progress,  the  victory  of 
mk  party  by  the  sword  of  Prussia. 

Droysen,  in  his  "  History  of  Prussian  Policy,"  speaks  of  this  vocation 
of  Prussia  to  incorporate  other  states,  as  at  once  its  justification  and  its 
ftl^ngth.  It  would  cease  to  exist  if  it  should  lose  sight  of  it.  But 
this  principle  of  a  state  strengthening  itself  by  the  incorporation  of 
other  states'-*^  principle  which  would  certainly  lead  to  a  strange  con- 
ditipn  of  things  if  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
world — is  not  half  so  odious  to  the  bishop  as  the  principle  advocated 
by  Professor  Hseusser,  of  Heidelberg,  that  '^  the  necessities  of  Prussia 
arose  from  the  situation  of  things*  National  life  was  troubled  with  a 
want  which  sought  for  satisfaction.  The  empire,  in  the  irremediable 
fuuurchy  to  which  it  was  reduced^  demanded  that  it  should  not  succumb 
to  political  transformations  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
lUid  upon  Protestantism." 

Borussianism  made  its  appearance  in  1848,  when  the  mission  of 
Prussia  first  came  into  vogue,  and  the  system  of  incorporation  of  othar 
slates  was  founded  upon  the  '*  nature  of  things."    It  soon  rendered  the 
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position  oF  Austria  in  Germany  impossible,  for  she  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  accomplishment  of  Prussia's  mission.  In  1848  it  was,  howeTer,  i 
revolutionary  incorporation,  now  it  is  an  imperial  one.  Such  a  theory, 
according  to  the  prelate  of  ancient  Magontiacum,  exposes  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  especially  Prussia,  to  many  dangers.  **  It  is  by  its  Terj 
nature  an  aggression  against  all  that  exists,  a  kind  of  declaration  k 
war  against  everything  that  opposes  this  necessary  mission.  And  tins 
declaration  of  war  is  all  the  more  dangerous  as  the  object  of  the  missioa 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  Others  have  just  the  same  right  as  Droysen  and 
Haeusser  to  invent  theories  as  to  the  vocation  of  Prussia,  and  as  to  its 
right  to  realise  their  theories  by  annexations  founded  upon  the  nature  o( 
tmngs.  Where  shall  we  find  the  limits  to  such  arbitrary  ideas  ?  With 
such  principles  there  is  no  security  for  any  right  for  any  state.  Why 
should  such  a  theory,  based  upon  the  fatality  of  things,  stop  at  the 
Maine  or  the  Danube  ?** 

This  is  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  statement  of  the  real  state  of  opinioa 
in  Germany,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  Germany.  An  article  in  the  Schtcabischer  Volks  Zeiiung^  written 
with  a  power  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  reminds  one  of  Morriti 
Amdt's  inspired  effusions,  after  describing  the  dirided  state  of  GrermaQy 
from  1815  to  1866  as  a  disgrace  for  the  country  and  a  danger  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  remarks :  ''  It  may  be  said  that  that  state  of  thiogi 
gave  Germany  a  few  years  of  peace.  But  Crermany  had  no  national 
existence.  There  was  Prussia  in  the  north  and  Austria  in  the  sooth, 
and  between  them  a  hotchpotch  of  small  states,  and  European  supre- 
macy continued  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  France,  who  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  omnipotent.  Our  weakness,  our  impotence,  our  de- 
plorable military  organisation,  reduced  us  to  court  our  powerful  ndgfa- 
Dour,  and  to  be  gratefid  that  she  allowed  us  to  remun  at  peace,  fiit^ 
fortunately,  Germany  has  roused  herself  from  her  long  lethargy.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  Prussia  that,  by  her  exploits  of  1866,  she  has  extricated 
ns  from  the  opprobrious  insignificance  in  which  we  were  literally  wallow- 
ing. In  reali^,  if  the  unification  of  Crermany  is  not  jet  formally  esta- 
blished, it  is  at  least  materially  accomplished.  No  power  in  Europe  caa 
henceforth  prevent  it,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  turn  of  political  destmy, 
it  is  Germany,  one  and  powerful,  which  has  become  to-day  the  suiest 
guarantee  of  peace — it  is  in  her  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  is  pe^ 
sonified  again.  Germany  is  by  no  means  a  conquering  state ;  she  does 
not  dream  of  reconquering  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but  she  rejects  for  ever 
the  yoke  and  tutelage  of  the  foreigner.  She  is  determined  to  be  a 
nation  ;  and  assuredly  she  has  the  right — in  quite  a  different  sense  irom 
that  of  France — and  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  civilisation."  W&*- 
temberg,  as  well  as  Baden  and  Swabia,  have  also,  like  most  other  southern 
states,  openly  declared  their  tendencies  to  a  united  Germany.  They 
have  avowed  that  the  military  and  customs  union  are  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  southern  states  should  join 
the  North  German  Confederation  without  delay.  Any  threats  on  the  part 
of  France  to  interfere  in  case  of  an  attempted  coalition  between  the  nortli 
and  the  south,  would  only  hasten  that  coalition ;  for,  af^  all,  the  sonthem 
states  are  more  German  than  Austrian,  Roman  CathoUe,  or  Frendi,  and 
they  feel  instinctively  that»  in  case  of  war,  they  have  no  alternative  Ar 
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safety  but  in  coalition  with  the  north,  and  that  without  unification  there  is 
neither  power  nor  prosperity  to  any  one  state.  But  Germany  does  not 
want  to  make  war;  she  does  not  care,  except  upon  provocation,  to  recover 
either  Alsace  or  Lorraine ;  she  simply  wishes  for  peace,  for  time  for 
military  and  political  organisation,  and  that  she  may  place  herself  in  that 
position  which  will  render  her  independent  of  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Austria  or  Russia  on  the  other,  and  that  she  shall  be  what  she 
ought  to  be,  from  her  population  and  intelligence,  the  arbiter  of  Central 
Europe,  a  real  power,  and  a  check  upon  the  domineering  foreign  policy 
of  France — a  thing  she  never  can  be  till  she  is  firmly  united. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable,  then,  for  the  Bishop  of  Mayence  to 
place  the  unification  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  a  cosmopolitan  mission 
of  Prussia,  with  absolute  right  of  annexation,  which  cannot  fail  to  conduce 
to  her  ruin.  France  will  not  fail  to  furnish  Droysens  and  Haeussers  too, 
and  they  will  find,  the  bishop  tells  us,  the  same  echo  in  French  vanity. 
Who  knows,  also,  what  vocation  Russia  or  the  Northern  states  of  America 
may  one  day  attribute  to  themselves  ?  The  unification  of  Germany  is, 
however,  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be  the 
case  in  America,  a  confederation  of  distinct  and  separate  states,  having 
the  same  national  feelings,  the  same  language,  the  same  character.  If 
Prussia  takes  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  unification,  it  is  on  account  of 
her  financial  and  intellectual  superiority,  and  her  infinitely  superior 
military  organisation.  The  original  programme  of  a  pacific  unification 
has  been  interrupted  and  delayed  by  the  open  hostility  of  some  of  the 
states,  as  more  especially  of  Saxony  and  Hanover ;  but  the  peaceful  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  will  not  the  less  go  on,  from  the  necessitous 
position  in  which  the  Other,  and  more  especially  the  southern  states,  find 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  policy  of  annexation  from  without,  which  is 
unquestionably  deserving  of  all  blame  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
and  of  all  well-disposed  minds  having  a  proper  sense  of  justice  and  right; 
it  is  a  policy  of  national  unification,  without  which  Germany  cannot  be 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  prosperous  and  powerful  whole. 

Monseigneur  de  Ketteler  further  views  with  extreme  disapprobation  the 
nse  made  by  Prussia  of  its  allies  in  an  unjust  war,  a  proceeding  which  he 
argues  Cfin  only  be  justified  by  the  abominable  doctrine,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  It  was,  he  says,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  embar- 
rassments created  by  Napoleon  to  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  and  of  the 
Italian  and  Hungarian  revolutions,  that  Prussia  achieved  its  wondrous 
successes.  The  old  prelate  positively  groans  to  think  how  Austria  was 
treated  by  its  would-be  ally — France — before  it  succumbed  to  '*  a  people 
like  the  Prussian  people,  an  army  like  the  Prussian  army,  allied  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  to  Garibaldi,  to  Klapka,  in  a  struggle  against  Austria! 
Gkrmans,  our  national  history  presents  many  deplorable  events  ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  one  that  is  comparable  to  that  I"  These  evils 
the  bishop  traces  to  the  supplanting  of  the  Divine  Law  by  a  human, 
interested,  and  egotistical  policy.  The  world  attributes  to  the  Jesuits  the 
maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means ;  but  if  so,  it  is  king^  and  their 
minbters  who  put  it  into  practice.  There  does  not  exist  for  the  relations 
of  people  any  wisdom  superior  to  that  which  the  most  simple  Christian 
observes  in  his  private  life.  They  have  thought  to  raise  'Ma  haute 
politique"  by  separating  it  from  its  real  basis,  the  moral  law;  but  they 
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have  only  debased  it.     Diplomacy  has  hecome  the  art  of  dissimulalaQg 
the  cupidity  and  jealousy  of  nations,  and  of  laying  traps  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  national  egotism.    The  fiction  which  would  lead  as  to  bdieve 
that  the  means  and  aims  of  high  politics  are  placed  above  those  of  comnoB 
justice  and  morality,  is  an  immense  danger  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  nefarious  thecnry  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  success,  which  hence  knows  no  bounds.   A  poor  man  who  steals 
a  loaf  is,  indeed,  much  less  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of  Mayenoe 
than  the  rich  and  the  powerful  who  oppress  the  weak.     There  is  still 
some  sense  of  morality,  it  would  seem,  in  the  city  of  Gutenberg  and 
Boniface.     The  bishop  contemplates  his  ancient  cathedral  chan^  by 
fire,  and  dilapidated  by  combats,  and  he  exclaims,  *'  For  how  maaj 
victories  since  the  unjust  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  to  those  of  Napoleon,  haie 
not  Te  Deums  been  sung,  which  in  no  way  went  to  the  glory  of  Grod, 
but  which  God  cursed  from  oi^  high  l"     High  policy  is  policy  founded 
upon  interest,  and  by  no  means  upon  truth  and  justice,  and  religion  has 
been  made  an  accomplice  when  it  has  bended  on  the  knee  to  consecrate 
the  triumphs  of  violence  and  injustice. 

The  first  result  of  the  war  of  1866  has,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
been  the  rupture  of  the  holy  alliance,  which  was,  he  says,  in  its  origin  a 
sublime  bond  sprung  from  the  spirit  of  the  wars  of  enfranchisement  from 
Napoleon  and  the  Napoleonic  ideas.  But  the  holy  alliance,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  wars  of  deliverance — the  struggle  of  the  German  tad 
Austrian  genius  against  a  tyrannical  and  impious  Gtdlomania — was 
greater  than  the  princes  who  formulated  it,  and  none  held  by  its  pro- 
visions. It  is  now  cast  away,  and  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  entailed  ts 
the  future  by  the  late  war.  Another  sad  result  of  the  war  has  been  the 
destruction  of  the  salutary  confidence  hitherto  entertained,  that  a  eivil 
war  was  impossible  in  Germany.  The  fratricidal  wars  fought  of  yore  on 
German  soil  constituted  the  most  deplorable  pages  in  her  history ;  and 
the  conviction  that  such  could  never  occur  again,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
national  advantages.  So  long  as  such  wars  remain  possible,  incalculable 
evils  may  any  day  overwhelm  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  fixcept  in  the  time  of  the  disastrous  Rhenish  Coot 
federation  under  Napoleon,  Germany  has  always  been  a  united  countiy. 
It  is  now  divided  into  six  portions  :  the  ambassadors  of  fordgn  powcffl 
have  the  same  footing  at  the  courts  of  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Stuttgaid, 
Munich,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  as  the  German  ambassadors — a  thing  lo 
offensive  to  the  national  sentiment  that  it  is  barely  supportable — and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  affain 
of  the  German  people,  the  cause  for  centuries  of  so  many  misfortunes,  bai 
attained  its  culminating  point.  But  the  bishop  consoles  himself  over  tbe 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  this  state  of  things,  by  admitting  that  tbf 
people  of  Germany  have  not  yet  lost  the  conscience  that  they  an 
members  of  a  great  nation,  thus  establishing  a  powerful  tie  whieh 
diminishes  the  danger. 

A  fourth  evil  of  the  war  has  been  the  repudiation  of  the  true  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  the  well-being  of  states  reposes.  Interest,  abetted  by 
violence,  has  taken  the  place  of  right,  and  success  is  adopted  as  establislh 
ing  legitimacy.  Historical  rights  are  trampled  under  foot.  Germany, 
with  all  its  ancient  and  venerable  traditions,  will  soon  be  no  better  thao 
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Aose  other  nations  who  havo  bo  hirtomal  past.  **  A  nation  which  turns 
its  hack  upon  its  histot j,  weary  of  relations  founded  upon  historioal 
fights,  prepares  for  itself  terrible  tempests." 

Another  evil  is  the  attendant  weakening  of  the  moaarehical  prinoiple. 
The  Grerman  princes  themselves  set  the  example  of  monarchioal  decadence 
by  conceiving  that  it  was  in  thnr  power  to  effeet  changes,  enter  into 
alliances,  and  barter  territories  without  regard  to  their  subjects  or  to  past 
history.  The  historical  ties  which  united  a  people  to  their  prince  have, 
indeed,  been  too  often  disregarded  in  Germany  before  the  late  war. 
^The  tie,"  says  the  bishop,  <^  which  attached  many  of  the  dispossessed 
sovereigns  to  their  countries  were,  in  many  instances,  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  that  which  binds  the  kings  of  Prussia  to  theirs.  If  it  has 
been  permitted  to  break  this  tie  in  the  interest  of  a  supposed  mission,  of 
a  theory  of  convenience  or  utility,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  a  time  will 
come  tirhen,  on  the  same  soil,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  tie  which  binds 
ihe  Prussian  monarchy  to  its  people  must  give  way  before  the  same 
theory." 

A  further  and  final  disastrous  result  of  the  late  war  is  the  weakening 
of  the  sense  of  conscience  and  of  the  importance  of  an  oath.  Hitherto, 
although  the  most  advanced  opinions  have  found  a  home  ia  GrermaiiT* 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended,  because  the  Germans  were  a  profoundly 
conscientious  people.  The  religious  convictions  and  feelings  of  the 
masses  have  constituted  a  far  stronger  barrier  to  revolutions  than  the 
military  constitution.  These  feelings  have  been  deeply  tainted  by  the 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place.  "  An  oath  of  allegiance  imposed 
by  violence  is  the  grave  of  the  conscience,  and  a  kind  of  forced  p^ury.'' 
The  Conservative  party  in  Prussia  experienced  as  notable  and  as  dist- 
astrous  a  defeat  at  Konigsgratz  as  the  Austrians  did.  ''  By  saerifieing 
its  principles,  and  glorifying  accomplished  facts,  the  Conservative  party 

E laced  a  murderous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution,  which  the 
itter  will  not  fail  to  use  for  its  own  purposes  under  other  circum- 
stances." 

Confidence  in  the  mercy  as  well  as  the  justice  of  God  can  alone  avert 
all  these  perils.  The  worthy  bishop  scouts  the  idea  of  a  Prussian  mis- 
sicm,  but  he  believes  in  **  the  mission  which  God  has  given  to  the  German 
people."  Jarke  depicted  all  that  was  bad  in  Prussia  in  black,  and  what 
was  good  in  white;  and  he  asserted  that  in  the  struggle  that  would 
ensue  the  white  would  triumph.  But  still  every  possible  attempt  must 
be  made  to  avoid  the  perils  and  dangers  which  beset  the  country.  The 
state  of  things  previous  to  the  war  presented  many  grave  inconveniencesi 
whilst  the  actual  state  of  things  presents  much  that  may  be  turned  to  th^ 
safety  of  Germany.  Austria  has  lost  most,  yet  these  very  losses  may  be 
made  a  point  of  departure  for  a  renewal  of  strength  in  the  interior.  It 
18  the  very  clemency  of  Austria  which  has  begat  her  troubles.  If  Austria 
had  had  a  Louis  XIV.,  a  Frederick  the  Great,  or  a  Napoleo^  for  an 
emperor,  no  remains  of  that  old  Hungarian  constitution  which  so  era* 
bairasses  the  sovereign  would  have  existed,  and  the  whole  country 
would  long  ago  have  been  divided  into  departments,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  prefect.  Austria  was  in  a  similar  manner  identified  with  thd  diet, 
^hich  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  German  people,  from  her 
greater  regard  to  the  federal  pact,  than  to  constitutional  reforms.     She 
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18  now  disenfranchised  from  these  responsibilities,  and  can  regulate  her 
internal  affairs  all  the  better.  The  true  way  of  re-conquering  her  ancient 
position  is  to  work  at  her  internal  regeneration.  With  regard  to  Ge^ 
many  itself  nothing  but  one  common  constitution  can  save  it.  The 
bishop  yiews  as  illegitimate  that  sovereignty  of  princes  which  gare  birth 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Rhine  and  the  federal  constitution.  The  system  of 
little  states,  such  as  prevails  in  Germany,  is  also  denounced  as  replete 
with  tyranny,  oppression,  and  the  most  abominable  egotism  and  corrup- 
tion. The  '*  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ten  times  secular,"  although  twice 
deposed — by  Napoleon  in  1806,  by  Prussia  in  1866 — cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  Germany.  There  are  only  two  things  possible  :  one  is  a 
peaceful  organisation  of  Germany  in  concert  with  Austria,  or  an  organi- 
sation which  Austria  will  consider  as  an  injustice,  and  which  she  will 
overthrow  whenever  she  has  the  power. 

To  organise  Germany  in  concert  with  Austria  is,  then,  the  only 
means  of  safety.     The  political  reorganisation  must  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  German  people.     If  Austria  can- 
not forget  her  imperial  history,  no  more  can  the  German  people  forget 
that  Germany  was  once  the  first  nation  in  Europe,  and  it  was  they  who 
upheld  that  imperial  crown  which  represented  the  highest  human  autho- 
rity on  earth.     No  constitution  will  be  acceptable,  then,  which  does  not 
give  to  Germany  a  rank  among  nations  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the 
German  people.     One  solution  would  have  been  an  imperial  power  that 
should  have  embraced  all  the  German  people  leaving  the  states  under 
their  princely  governments.     Such  a  constitution  would  have  embraced 
Prussia  and  Austria.     But  it  failed,  owing  to  family  interests  and  his- 
torical ambitions.     Another  solution  proposed  has  been  to  divide  GeN 
many  into  two  portions,  with  the  Maine  for  a  frontier :  a  northern  con- 
federation under  Prussia ;  a  southern  confederation  under  Austria,     fiat 
now  that  Austria  has  withdrawn  from  Germany,  the  bishop  views  this 
arrangement,  which  was  opposed  by  Prussia  but  supported  by  France,  as 
impossible,  and  certainly  not  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  would  see  in 
it  the  loss  of  that  power  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  them  against 
foreign  interference.     A  third  solution  would  be  to  divide  Germany  into 
three  parts:   a  northern  confederation,  a  southern  confederation,  and 
Austria  with  its  German  provinces.     The  Germans,  as  a  people,  would 
look  upon  a  confederation  of  the  south  as  nothing  more  than  that  seces- 
sion of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and 
other  minor  states  in  1806,  which  constituted  the  Rhenish  Confederation 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon  ;  and,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  such  a  confederation  would  entail  a  civil  war,  if  not  a  general 
war.     Such  a  confederation  would  be  simply  to  the  prejudice  of  German 
integrity,  an  opening  for  foreign  intrigues  and  interference,  and  a  focus 
for  all  kinds  of  religious  and  political  embarrassments.     But,  again,  to 
leave  the  minor  states  abandoned  to  themselves  is  an  impossibility.    *^  If 
not  allied  to  Austria,  they  will  infallibly  be  absorbed  in  Prussian  unity, 
or  they  will  unite  themselves  with  the  northern  states,  to  constitute  under 
Prussia  an  empire  which  will  embrace  all  Germany  save  Austria." 

''  We  ought  all  the  more  to  insist  upon  this  solution,"  concludes  the 
worthy  bishop,  <^  because,  if  some  new  catastrophe  arose,  the  force  of  ci^ 
cumstances  and  the  most  irresistible  impulses  would  lead  us  to  such  a 
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result,  and  those  very  persons  who  have  the  greatest  desire  to  see  the 
whole  of  Germany  reunited,  and  who  are  grieved  that  the  ancient  house 
of  Austria  should  be  separated  from  us,  could  not  suggest  any  other 
remedy.  What  impels  the  south  to  unite  itself  to  the  confederation  of 
the  north  is,  before  all  things,  the  perilous  aspect  of  Europe  ;  it  is  such 
that  it  demands  a  prompt  solution  of  the  German  question.  If  the  first 
great  European  catastrophe,  which  may  burst  over  us  at  any  moment, 
finds  us  in  this  state  of  weakness  and  disunion,  what  will  become  of  Ger- 
many ?  One  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  we  run  the  chance  of  falling 
into  the  utter  prostration  of  the  French  era,  without  the  certainty  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves  by  a  second  war  of  deliverance.  We  require  that  the 
German  question  should  be  forthwith  resolved ;  and,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, this  solution  appears  to  be  only  possible  by  union  with  the  con- 
federation of  the  north,  and  by  a  close  alliance  with  Austria.  Any  other 
plan,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  seems  not  to  be  capable  of  realisation, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  different  accidents.  Add  to  this,  that 
a  union  which  should  embrace  all  Germany,  even  putting  Austria  aside, 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  national  feeling  than  the  mise- 
rable division  of  the  country  into  three,  or  rather  into  six  parts.  Ger- 
many would  find  in  such  a  union  greater  power  and  a  greater  considera- 
tion without,  than  she  possessed  in  the  time  of  the  confederation,  sup- 
posing that  Germany  united  under  Prussia  deemed  an  intimate  and 
indissoluble  alliance  with  Austria  as  its  first  and  most  important  duty." 
It  is  only  by  such  a  union,  it  is  finally  argued,  that  Prussia  could  con- 
ciliate all  those  persons  in  Germany  who  have  been  so  deeply  wounded 
in  their  convictions  and  in  their  sense  of  justice  by  its  alliance  with  the 
xeTolutionary  party,  and  by  its  struggle  against  Austria  with  such 
allies. 

A  last  argument  in  favour  of  this  adhesion  is,  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  healing  of  internal  discords  in  the  central  states,  at  present  deprived 
of  all  support.  Delay  in  consolidating  the  internal  relations  of  the  Ger- 
man people  is,  indeed,  as  dangerous  as  existing  divisions  in  presence  of 
Uie  foreigner.  It  will  be  requisite,  at  the  same  time,  that  Prussia  should 
renounce  the  policy  of  absolute  unity,  which  can  only  lead  to  revolution, 
and  that  the  legitimate  autonomy  of  the  German  states  should  be  duly 
guaranteed,  in  order  that  the  reunion  of  the  south  and  north,  and  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  shall  have  any  chances  of  success,  and  shall  satisfy 
the  national  feeling  of  the  Germans.  This  is  the  point  to  which,  under 
certain  reserves,  matters  appear  to  be  tending,  and  that  with  the  assent 
and  co-operation  of  Prussia,  which  seems  at  length  to  feel  that  the  best 
chances  of  carrying  out  her  policy  is  by  a  wise  moderation. 
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▲  VOVSL, 

By  M,   Sullivah. 
fabt  ths  eleyenth. 

I. 

THB  MI8TAKB. 

GBi.CE  soon  found  that  she  was  greatly  tired,  for  her  long  rest  at  tbe 
cottage  had  only  made  her  feel  more  stiff  and  weary  when  she  began  ^ 
walk  again ;  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise  for  I 
long  time  past ;  she  had  had  a  wakeful  night,  vaned  by  terror  and  fiXr 
citement,  ^nd  she  began  to  feel  that  without  some  longer  inter?al  d 
complete  rest  she  would  be  unable  to  walk  the  two  miles  that  still  iali^ 
yened  between  the  spot  she  had  now  reached  and  Basnet.  She  was  jq«t 
passing  a  field,  dotted  over  with  several  groups  of  trees,  and  she  hA$i 
about  for  a  gate,  went  into  the  field  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  uodir 
some  elm-trees,  that  sheltered  her  from  the  observation  of  iany  one  wiiO 
might  chance  to  be  passing  along  the  lane.  She  was  sorry,  and  alitielt 
angry  with  herself,  because  this  additional  rest  was  needful  to  enable  jwr 
to  go  on  upon  her  way,  for  she  felt  as  if  she  ought  not  to  allow  herself  0 
be  hindered  until  her  task  was  accomplished.  Still,  a  feeling  of  drowmsv 
would  steal  over  her,  the  consequence  of  her  wakeful  night,  her  walk,  aid 
the  excitement  that  she  had  gone  through ;  she  leaned  her  head  against 
a  kind  of  resting-place  that  she  had  found  for  it,  taking  off  the  £alt  bifc 
that  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  the  East;  and  even  while  she  hatf* 
imagined  herself  to  be  getting  up,  and  going  on  her  way,  she  had  faUap 
fast  asleep.  Some  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed,  judging  froffi 
the  position  of  the  sun  when  she  awoke,  and  after  taking  a  caatHMH 
survey  of  the  lane,  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  she  got  up  qiiielj^ 
and  hastened  on ;  nothing  now  must  be  allowed  to  binder  her  wtU  m 
reached  the  police-station  at  Basnet.  It  was  not  very  far  off;  aooAw 
mile,  or  perhaps  less,  but  certainly  not  more,  when  she  suddenly  becaw 
aware  that  some  one  was  following  her,  walking  quickly  behind  her  in  t|i0 
direction  of  Basnet,  and  determining  to  overtake  her,  with  hostile  intfwi 
Her  ears  informed  her  that  the  footsteps  were  rapidly  Approaching;  Wit 
what  nameless  sense  or  faculty  was  it  that  gave  warning  of  danger  in  the 
sound  ?  She  did  not  stop  to  reason ;  she  hurried  on,  hoping  that  every 
wind  and  curve  in  the  lane  would  show  her  the  welcome  figure  of  some 
inhabitant  of  Basnet,  now  that  she  was  so  near  the  village;  she  even 
began  to  run,  but  as  she  was  not  strong,  and  not  accustomed  to  the 
exercise,  she  was  quickly  out  of  breath;  she  gave  one  hurried  glance 
behind  her  at  the  person  who  was  certainly  gaining  upon  her,  and  saw 
in  a  moment  that  it  was  Robert. 

He  had  assisted  in  very  carefully  searching  the  com*t-yard  and  the 
stabling,  but  had  felt  tolerably  sure  that  Ghrace  could  not  be  in  any  of 
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th#  placet  that  the  policeman  had  then  proposed  to  k)ok  throogh,  so  he 
had  preferred  to  leave  the  others  to  their  search,  to  inquire  again  in  the 
village,  with  real  earnestness  this  time,  and  had  heard  that  a  builder's 
man,  gpoing  to  his  work  early  in  the  morning,  had  seen  two  ladies^  one 
of  them  something  like  Mrs.  Robert,  walking  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
Walling^ord  End.  He  had  at  onee  hastened  there,  and  had  agun  made 
eager  inquiries,  but  without  hearing  anything  of  the  fugitiTe.  He  was 
returning  from  his  fruitless  quest,  wondering  whether  it  was  still  safe  for 
bim  to  venture  back  to  Basnet,  where  possibly  Giuce  had  been  already 
found,  suffering  the  combined  torments  of  rage,  disappointment,  and 
suspense,  when  a  turn  in  the  lane  suddenly  revealed  to  him  a  slender 
and  delicmte  fig^e,  making  rapid  progress  in  the  same  direction,  towards 
Basnet.  The  dress  was  onfamiliar  to  him,  but  he  could  not  be  nnstaketi 
in  the  lines  of  the  figure — it  was  Grace,  who  had  escaped  and  sought  td 
betray  him — Grace,  who  would  rob  him  alike  of  fbrtane  and  of  liberty, 
and  send  him  across  the  seas  a  convicted  fekm— ^Grace,  who,  if  luck 
would  ftivour  him  in  this,  his  last  and  worst  strait,  should  never  leave 
this  lonely  lane  alive.  He  cursed  the  misty  autumn  sunlight  that  quivered 
through  yellowing  leaves  above  his  head.  If  it  were  only  night,  how 
easy  ins  task  would  be !  how  soon  he  could  crush  out  life  and  breath 
from  the  fragile  form  before  him  I  He  would  do  it  now,  in  the  daylight^ 
for  tiiere  waa  no  one  about,  and  he  was  desperate.  This  was  bis  only 
chance,  and  it  m^ht  retrieve  eveiything.  Let  her  be  found  in  one  of 
tke  fields  that  skirted  this  lane,  dead,  and  with  some  signs  of  an  attempt 
at  robbery,  and  it  could  only  be  supposed  that  the  poor  demented  crea- 
ture had  wandered  about  and  had  Iftllen  into  evil  hands^  as  one  in  her 
supposed  state  would  be  very  likely  to  do. 

AH  these  though)^  flickered  through  his  mind  as  he  pursued  her, 
gained  upon  her,  and  almost  overtook  her.  A  gate  was  open,  close  to 
her,  and  she  hurried  through  it  into  a  field,  with  some  idea  that  there 
might  be  help  for  her  in  an  op^i  place,  rather  than  in  the  closed  and 
bounded  lane ;  but  the  field  was  wide  and  bare.  Through  an  opening 
in  a  hedge,  quick,  iolo  another  field — ah,  what  was  that?  A  building 
of  some  kind,  more  like  a  shed  than  a  human  habitation ;  but  there 
might  be  people  in  or  about  it — there  must  be,  surely.  On,  on,  to  thel 
back  of  the  raed — for  it  was  nothing  more — round  to  the  front  of  it,  in 
at  tke  door — a  battered  and  decaying  door,  that  woukl  not  close,  though 
she  tried  desperately  to  shut  it  after  ner«  It  was  a  cowshed,  with  com- 
partments for  four  cows,  all  of  them  empty,  with  places  something  like 
rough  and  rudimentary  mangers,  and  great  heaps  of  hay.  As  she  could 
not  secure  the  door,  the  next  thought  suggested  by  the  terror  that  pos- 
sessed her  was  to  hide  herself,  and  the  hay  might  help  her  to  do  that. 
Quick  as  thought  she  fixed  on  the  compartment  that  held  the  largest 
heap ;  there  was  no  time  to  make  it  larger  by  bringing  more  from  the 
other  stalls ;  she  crouched  down  under  the  feeding-place,  behind  the 
heap  of  hay.  Some  of  the  hay  was  hanging  over  from  the  manger  to 
the  heap  upon  the  ground,  and  altogether  she  was  screened  from  the 
observation  of  any  one  who  might  merely  look  in  at  the  door.  If  only 
he  did  not  search  farther,  if  only  her  gasping  breath  could  be  controlled^ 
so  that  it  might  not  betray  her  I  She  could  hear  his  footsteps  at  the 
back  of  the  shed ;  she  could  hear  them  coming  round  to  the  front ;  she 
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knew,  though  she  could  not  see  him,  that  he  was  standing  on  the  thres* 
hold  of  the  door. 

He  gave  one  glance  round  the  shed,  paused  irresolutely,  and  then 
stepped  forward  and  pushed  away  the  large  heap  of  hay.  Grace  rose 
to  her  feet,  for  concealment  was  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  moment,  without 
one  spoken  word,  two  strong  cruel  hands  were  on  her  throat,  ready  to 
close  with  a  remorseless  grasp. 

Grace  had  tried  to  escape  from  him  with  blind,  unreasoning  fear ;  bat 
now  that  the  worst  had  come,  she  found  herself  suddenly  able  to  think 
and  reason.  She  was  naturally  quick  and  intelligent,  and  a  thought 
that  might  yet  avail  to  save  her  flashed  all  at  once  upon  her  mind. 

*'  Stop !"  she  cried,  speaking  with  difficulty  because  of  the  tightening 
g^rasp  upon  her  throat,  **  there  are  three  alternatives  for  you— death, 
transportation,  and  escape.     Why  will  you  choose  the  worst?" 

He  growled  an  answer ;  she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

"  Why  will  you  add  murder  to  the  charges  that  stand  against  you  ? 
There  is  no  charge  against  you  for  murder,  only  one  for  fraud— as 
yet."  * 

His  grasp  relaxed ;  he  did  not  know  that  she  had  not  already  in- 
formed against  him,  or  her  life  would  not  have  been  worth  one  minute's 
purchase. 

*^  You  have  told  them— you  have  been  telling  a  lot  of  infernal  lies !" 
he  said,  glaring  at  her  like  a  wild  beast  that  longs  to  spring. 

'<  I  have  said  nothing  against  you  that  I  could  help  saying,  nothing 
of  the  attempt  that  you  made  last  night,  and  I  will  be  silent  about  it 
for  ever.  I  only  want  justice  to  be  done,  and  Grace  Meadows'  fortune 
to  go  to  her  rightful  heir.  But  if  I  were  to  be  found  here,  murdered, 
would  not  suspicion  at  once  revert  to  you  ?  Would  not  the  charge  of 
murder  be  added  to  the  charge  of  fraud  p  See,  I  have  found  firiends 
already — look  here." 

She  showed  him  her  shawl,  her  dress,  her  hat— all  unknown  to  him ; 
all  proving,  as  he  thought,  that  her  history  had  been  communicated  to 
persons  who  had  helped  her  and  sympathised  with  her.  It  could  not 
avail,  then,  to  lay  a  guilty  hand  upon  her  life  ;  that  would  only  make 
the  charge  against  himself  the  heavier. 

'*  I  do  not  wish  you  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law,"  Grace  resumed. 
^^  You  are  my  brother,  after  all,  and  I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  escape. 
Stay  here" — she  pointed  to  the  hiding-place  from  which  she  had 
emerged — **  I  will  cover  you  up  securely  with  the  hay,  and  when  it 
begins  to  grow  dusk  you  can  make  your  way  towards  Walling^ord  End. 
DonH  take  the  omnibus  at  the  starting-place,  they  may  be  watching  for 
you  there  ;  but  get  in  somewhere  on  the  road,  make  your  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  hide  there,  with  some  of  your  friends  that  you  can  trust  You 
have  money  about  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  A  few  pounds,"  he  answered  quietly,  cowed  by  the  nearness  of  the 
danger  that  her  words  indicated — **  not  more  than  four  or  five.'* 

'*  That  will  be  quite  enough  ;  and  now  get  in  here." 

He  got  into  the  very  hiding-place  into  which  she  had  crept  a  few 
minutes  before,  to  conceal  herself  from  him,  and  she  carefully  heaped  up 
the  hay,  so  that  no  ordinary  observer  could  discover  him.  Then  she 
hastened  back  into  the  lane.     ^*  If  he  only  knew,"  she  thought,  "  that 
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my  tale  has  yet  to  be  told,  I  should  be  lying  dead  in  that  desolate  place 
at  this  moment.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  he  is  my  brother,  but  I  knew 
how  bad  he  is  before  to-day.  He  has  no  conscience,  no  sense  of  right 
or  wrong,  nothing  but  the  one  absorbing  desire  for  money,  and  that  has 
led  him  on  through  the  mazes  of  deceit  and  crime.  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  be  taken  up  for  the  fraud ;  I  would  much  rather  that  he  should 
escape,  and  learn,  if  possible,  to  repent  and  amend." 

Thinking  thus,  she  crossed  the  other  field,  and  emerging  into  the  lane, 
she  set  her  face  Basnet- wards.  But  Grace's  troubles  were  not  over  yet. 
Two  workmen,  who  were  studying  a  piece  of  writing-paper,  looked  up 
as  she  was  about  to  pass  them,  glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  stepped 
forward  and  placed  themselves  directly  in  her  way. 

'*  Stop  a  minute,  marm,"  one  of  them  requested,  speaking  with  the 
peculiar  twang  that  belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  next  county,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  *'  we're  studying  this  here  paper  that  was  given  out  with  a  lot 
more  from  the  'sylum.  There  hasn't  been  no  time  to  get  the  printed 
bilb  out  yet,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  here  description  is  you,  all  out. 
'Scaped  from  the  'sylum  on  the  side  of  the  moors,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  instant,  a  lady,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  proprietor 
for  many  years,  ah — and  so  on.  Light  hair,  that's  you — fair  skinned, 
that's  you  ag^in — grey  eyes,  all  right — slight  figure — couldn't  be 
exacter." 

*'  Go  on  about  her  togs,"  the  other  man  suggested. 

**  Took  with  her  two  suits  of  wearing  apparel,"  the  reader  continued, 
*<  under-clothing  fine  and  good,  a  dark  brown  merino  dress,  and  a  striped 
lindsey,  grey  and  violet,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour — why, 
there  it  is  on  you  at  this  moment,  trimmings  and  all,  darned  if  it  ain't ; 
a  black  cloth  cloak,  and  a  grey  shawl — there's  the  shawl,  anyhow;  a 
black  velvet  bonnet,  with  white  and  red  flowers  in  front,  and  a  black  felt 
hat  with  a  green  feather^— that's  yours.  Hat  marked  on  the  inside  with 
the  makers'  names,  Jones  and  Parsons,  Oxford-street,  London.  Just  let 
us  look  at  your  hat,  only  for  a  minute,  we  don't  want  to  hurt  you  or  put 
you  out,  but  here's  fifty  pounds  reward  offered  for  you ;  we're  poor  men, 
and  we  don't  want  to  miss  the  chance  of  making  a  bit  of  money  in  an. 
honest  way." 

But  Grace  would  not  show  them  her  hat. 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  she  answered,  firmly  ;  "  the  lady  described 
in  that  paper  is  altogether  a  different  person  from  me — double  my  age, 
or  more." 

<*  Then  you  dun  know  summat  of  her,"  the  other  man  concluded, 
sharply  ;   "  come  you  with  us,  we  think  you's  she." 

Grace  saw  the  mistake  she  had  made. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  willingly  to  the  police-station,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  '*  and  will  there  give  my  name,  and  all  particulars 
about  myself.     I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Basnet  for  that  very  purpose." 

"  So  you  was  going  to  give  yourself  up  to  them  ?  No,  you  mustn't 
do  that,  not  if  we  knows  it;  we  don't  want  no  bobbies  to  go  shares  in  the 
reward.  We've  found  you,  and  we'll  take  you  back  to  the  'sylum 
werselves ;  we  don't  mean  you  no  harm,  nothing  but  what's  for  your  good 
—and  ours." 

Grace  began  to  feel  herself  in  a  ridiculous  position.     In  spite  of  all 
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that  she  had  just  gone  through,  her  sense  of  humour  waa  touched,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  laugh  hysterically.  She  checked  herself,  and  reflected 
for  a  moment;  these  men  were  acting  through  ignorance  ;  they  meant  her 
no  harm;  she  had  no  means  of  resisting  them,  and  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  would  be  to  go  with  them,  as  they  proposed.  If  she  should  meet  a 
policeman  on  the  way,  she  would  appeal  to  him,  and  request  to  be  taken 
to  the  station,  that  she  might  lodge  a  formal  complaint  agsinst  the  con- 
spirators in  the  late  plot;  if  she  reached  the  asylum  without  filing  in 
with  any  such  chance,  it  would  at  once  be  manifest  that  she  was  not  the 
person  who  had  escaped,  and  so  she  would  be  allowed  to  ^  away. 

*'  You'd  better  go  on  afore  us,  marm,"  one  of  the  men  advised;  "  we'll 
keep  behind  you,  and  won't  come  up  with  you  as  long  a»  you  keeps  the 
right  road.  Over  there  to  the  left,  through  the  fields,  and  on  towards 
the  moors;  you  knows  the  way  to  the  'sylum  well  enough,  I'll  go 

Gbaee  walked  on  in  the  direction  mdiosAed,  through  asore  sheep- 
walks,  and  more  narrow  lanes,  without  meeting  any  one  to  whom  she 
could  appeal  for  help  in  this  new  di£Bculty«  She  reached  at  last  the 
gate  of  the  asylum,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  tidy  maid-servant  answered  it, 
and  requested  her  to  walk  in ;  the  men  now  came  up  with  her* 

"  Is  this  the  lady  as  you  was  inquiring  for  ?"  one  of  them  asked. 

The  servant  glanced  at  G-race. 

'*  No,  we  haven't  seen  her  here  before ;  but  walk  in,  please.  I'm  not 
allowed  to  send  any  one  away  who  brings  any  sort  of  news." 

Grace  began  to  explain  that  she  did  not  bring  news  of  any  kind,  and 
had  only  been  brought  there  herself  in  mistake,  when  an  elderly  geBtl»< 
man  left  the  door  of  the  asylum,  and  walked  hastily  to  the  gate.  He 
had  a  kindly  expression  of  face,  very  white  hair,  and  keen^  penetrating 
eyes.  He  listened  for  a  monoent  to  the  explanations  of  the  two  men,  and 
to  Grace's  assurances  that  they  were  quite  mistaken,  and  then  requested 
her  to  go  with  him  into  the  house.  Grace  was  becoming  verjr  tired 
again,  and  she  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  resting,  so  she 
entered  the  asylum  with  less  unwillingness  than  she  would  otherwiss 
have  felt  at  this  new  cause  for  delay.  She  was  shown  into  a  comfortable 
and  well-furnished  sitting-room,  and  the  gentleman,  having  brought  for- 
ward a  chair  for  her,  sat  down  himself,  and  looked  at  her,  she  thought,  a 
little  intently. 

*<I  may  not  have  to  detain  you  many  minutes,"  he  began;  ^yoa 
were  brought  here  in  consequence  of  an  omission  in  the  written  papers 
which  we  circulated,  and  which  should  have  contained  the  age  of  cor 
missing  patient.  The  printed  bills  will  contain  that,  and  every  needfol 
particular;  but  as  they  will  not  be  ready  till  to-morrow,  a  written 
description  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  copied  for  immediate  distribution. 
Now  it  happens,  rather  oddly,  that  you  are  a  little  like  the  lady  who  is 
missinig,  and,  more  oddly  still,  that  your  dress  exactly  resembles  one  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  other 
articles  of  your  attire,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  will  give  me  your 
word  that  this  is  a  mere  coincidence,  and  that  these  things  are  your  own, 
and  were  never  worn  by  her.  I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  do  know  some- 
thing of  physiognomy,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  take  your  word  if  you  give 
it  me  freely,  and  witiiout  reserve." 
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Bat  Grace  could  not  do  this,  and  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  could 
not. 

"  Do  you  bring  me  any  news  of  her  p"  he  asked  next. 

«  No/'  Grace  answered.     «*  None." 

''  Then  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  a  female  attendant  to  examine  those 
articles  of  your  dress  which  you  have  tacitly  admitted  to  be  hers." 

Grace  saw  that  this  could  only  result  in  the  complete  ducoTery  of  the 
fact,  so  to  saTe  time  she  acknowledged  it. 

"  You  will  surely  tell  me  in  what  way  you  have  become  possessed  of 
them  P"  he  asked  now. 

"  I  cannot  do  so,"  Grace  answered  ;  "  please  not  to  press  me  further." 

**  But  I  shall  be  obliged  to  detain  you,  and  you  will  be  examined 
before  a  magistrate.  It  is  only  about  twenty-four  hours  since  my  patient 
made  her  escape,  and  you  are  brought  to  me  wearing  her  garments,  and 
refusing  to  account  for  the  possession  of  them.  I  should  be  greatly 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  the  unfortunate  lady  and  her  friends  if  I  were  to 
allow  such  a  clue  to  pass,  unquestioned,  from  my  hands,  and  if  yon. are 
really  determined  to  give  me  no  further  information,  I  must  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  police." 

"Do  so,  if  you  please,"  Grace  answered  ;  "  I,  too,  am  very  anxious  to 
communicate  with  them,  for  I  have  but  just  escaped  from  a  conspiracy 
that  made  me  assist,  unwillingly,  in  carrying  out  a  great  fraud.  Yon  are 
thinking  that  I  speak  as  if  I  ought  to  be  one  of  your  patients,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile;  "  but  I  am,  unfortunately,  only  too  much  in  earnest. 
Will  you  allow  me  the  use  of  writing  materials,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
send  for  a  friend,  who  will  be  of  great  use  to  me,  and  will  confirm  my 
statement  p" 

To  this  request  he  assented  after  a  moment's  thought  ;  an  inkstand 
and  some  writing-paper  were  placed  before  her,  and  she  quietly  took  off 
her  hat  and  shawl,  and  wrote  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Renshaw,  at  Deepdale, 
where  she  supposed  him  to  be.  She  stated  briefly  that  she  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  great  injustice,  that  had  commenced  at  Deepdale,  under  ^his 
roof,  and  she  begged  himf  to  add  still  further  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  felt  that  she  owed  him,  by  coming  to  her  at  once,  and  giving 
her  his  advice  and  protection.  The  signature  of  course  was  her  own, 
Grace  Ashton.  It  would  puzzle  him  altogether,  she  thought ;  for  the 
handwriting  which  he  had  always  accepted  as  Grace  Meadows'  had  been 
quite  different  to  this,  and  the  place  from  which  she  dated  was  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Still,  she  had  faith  in  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  she  believed 
that  he  would  come  to  her  without  delay. 

The  master  of  the  house  watched  her  with  a  perplexed  and  anxious 
face  ;  her  thoughtful  and  refined  expression,  and  even  the  way  in  which 
she  managed  her  pen,  made  him  aware  that  she  was  educated,  and  a 
gentlewoman,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  small  signs  and  indica- 
tions, and  to  draw  his  conclusions  from  them.  When  she  took  off  her 
shawl,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  dress  she  wore  had  not  been  made 
for  her,  as  it  did  not  fit  her  in  the  neck  and  shoulders.  What  puzzled 
him  more  than  all,  was  the  slight  likeness  that  he  remarked  between  this 
girl  and  the  missing  patient  whose  garments  she  was  wearing ;  it  was 
not  merely  in  her  face,  but  in  various  little  gestures,  that  his  practised 
eye  observed  directly. 
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Grace  had  aciaroely  finished  her  note,  when  an  inspector  o£  ihe  police 
and  one  of  his  staff  came  to  the  asylum,  with  news  of  the  utter  faiiure  of 
a  supposed  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  patient.  A  lady,  whose  appear- 
ance corresponded  in  some  respects  with  the  descriptioa  that  had  been 
issued,  had  been  detmed  for  some  little  time  at  a  Tillage  about  two  miles 
from  Basnet,  but  had  been  able  to  g^TC  a  complete  account  of  hevs^  tod 
to  prove  that  she  was  not  the  person  in  question.  They  were  now  told 
of  the  undoubted  clue  that  had  been  diacovered,  and  they  listened  with 
considerable  astonishment  to  the  news,  A  young  lady  had  been  brought 
to  the  asylum,  dressed  in  some  at  least  of  the  garments  that  the  misuog 
patient  had  taken  away  with  her  only  the  evening  before,  and  declining 
to  account  in  any  way  for  the  possession  of  them.  The  inspector,  a 
shrewd,  intelligent  man,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  speak  with  her  him- 
self and  they  were  both  taken  at  once  into  the  room  in  which  she  wa« 
sitdng,  directing  her  noto  to  J.  Renshaw,  Esq.,  Deepdale,  Derbyshire. 

The  policeman,  a  dull,  heavy-looking  YorkshiremaOy  made  an  awk- 
ward bow  to  Gkaoe^  and  remained  standing  near  the  door,  while  the  in- 
spector, who  had  asked  to  see  her,  advanced  towards  the  table  at  whieh 
she  was  writing.  He  spoke  with  the  peculiarly  guarded  phraseology  and 
accent  of  a  self-educated  man,  asking  her  if  she  had  any  statement  to 
make  to  him,  as,  from  something  that  had  been  svd  to  him  a  moment 
before,  he  thought  that  this  would  most  likely  be  the  case. 

**  Yes,"  Grace  answered,  '*  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you ;  I  have  many 
things  to  tell  you,  and  there  are  some  matters,  connected,  too,  with  the 
history  of  the  last  few  hours,  that  I  must  endeavour  to  conceal,  not  for 
my  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  others." 

She  spoke  more  to  herself  than  to  him,  but  he  caught  a  glimmering  of 
the  truth,  and  answered  her  at  once. 

"  You  will  endeavour  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  no  doubt,  ma'am; 
you  have  a  charge  to  make  against  some  one,  have  you  not  ?*' 

'*Yes,  against  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Mr.  Eobert  Ashton,  her  grandaon, 
who  both  live  at  present  at  Tyne  Hall,  in  Basnet." 

The  man  looked  at  her  earnestly,  suspecting*  at  once  that  this  mnatbe 
the  lady  who  had  disappeared  from  Tyne  HaU  the  night  before. 

''  You  are  Mrs.  Robert  Ashton?"  he  said  at  length. 

'*  That  is  not  really  my  name,  but  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  Baanet 
people  know  me.  Mr.  Robert  Ashton  is  my  brother,  and  I  am  not 
married ;  my  name  is  Graoe  Ashton,  and  I  have  been  made  to  personate 
a  cousin  who  is  dead,  in  order  that  my  brother  might  gain  possession  of 
her  property." 

The  news  that  Mrs.  Robert  Ashton  was  not  in  her  right  mind,  and 
had  attempted  self-destruction,  had  quickly  circulated  in  Basnet,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  would  have  looked  upon  this  statement  ss  ths 
rambling  talk  of  a  demented  person,  but  the  listener  was  too  observant  to 
make  such  a  mistake  as  this,  and  he  produced  a  note-book,  and  carefully 
took  down  her  exact  words. 

<'  This  amounto  to  a  charge  of  fraud,"  he  said  then.  <<  Was  it  ooai- 
mitted  against  yourself?" 

Grace  did  not  at  the  moment  understand  hioL 

^  Are  you  the  rightful  heir  to  the  property  of  this  oouain  V* 
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^'  Oh  no;  the  rightful  heir  is  a  Mr.  Meadows;  but  he  believes  her  to 
be  alive — believes  that  I  am  she." 

'*  I  understand  that,"  the  officer  answered,  "  and  your  statement  will 
have  to  be  taken  by  a  magistrate  ;  but  it  will  save  time  if  you  will  now 
give  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Meadows." 

''  I  cannot  do  so,  for  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives.  Here  is  a  letter 
to  a  friend  of  rnune,  who  will  find  him  out  for  me,  and  will  procure  evi- 
deDoe  that  must  confirm  everything  I  have  said."  And  she  handed  him 
ber  note  to  Mr.  Renshaw. 

**  J.  Renshaw,  Esquire,  of  Deepdale,  Derbyshire  ?  Why,  he  is  now  in 
Basnet,  searching  for  you!" 

'^  Is  that  possible?  How  did  he  know  that  I  was  missing — ^for  it  is  a 
oroBs  post  from  here  to  Deepdale?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  Perhaps  he  came  over  this  morning  just  to 
see  how  you  were,  and  found  that  you  had  suddenly  disappeared  last 
night.     At  any  rate,  I  must  tell  him  where  you  are." 

"  Do  so,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  me  at  once.  Take  the  note  with 
you. 

•*  And  before  I  go,"  he  added,  "  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks. It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  they  tried  some  kind  of  ill-usage  on 
you  last  night,  most  likely  because  you  were  not  willing  to  help  them  in 
the  fraud." 

"  They  did  so,"  Grace  answered. 

**  And  you  ran  away  from  them,  and  got  clear  off,  and  now  you  don't 
want  to  accuse  them  of  any  injury  towards  yourself;  you  only  want  to 
see  justice  done  to  Mr.  Meadows,  and  so  you  keep  back  the  particulars 
of  your  escape,  which  would  be  criminating  to  them." 

«^  That  is  all  exactly  true." 

*^  But  in  some  way  you  fell  in  with  the  lady  who  escaped  from  this 
asylum  yesterday  afternoon.  Now,  this  is  what  seems  strange  to  me, 
for  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  put  her  back  where  she  is  taken 
every  care  of,  not  being  able  to  take  proper  care  of  herself,  and  I  think 
you  couid  do  that  act,  if  you  would.  Now,  will  you  think  of  this  again, 
and  tell  me  where  she  is  likely  to  be  found  ?" 

''  No,"  Grace  answered,  '^  I  cannot  do  that." 

*^  Then  the  next  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  take  your  note  to  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw ;  we  know  where  to  find  him  without  going  so  far  as  to  Deepdale. 
Come,  my  man,"  he  called  to  his  colleague,  "  we  must  say  good  evening 
U>  Miss  Ashion,  and  be  going  on." 

Before  they  left  the  asylum  the  inspector  spoke  a  few  words  with  Dr. 
Utchfield,  the  proprietor,  advising  him  for  the  present  not  to  ask  the 
young  lady  any  further  questions.  Tea  was  presently  brought  to  Grace, 
and  when  night  drew  on  a  servant  closed  the  shutters,  drew  the  curtains, 
and  lighted  the  lamp;  but  no  one  intruded  on  her,  or  pressed  her  now  for 
the  information  that  she  had  resolved  to  withhold. 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  crouching  over  the  fire  in  an  attitude  of  utter  hope- 
lessness and  dejection  when  the  inspector  arrived  at  Tyne  Hall  with 
Grace's  note  to  Mr.  Renshaw,  and  with  the  information  that  the  writer 
was  safe,  and  was  waiting  to  see  him  and  to  give  him  fuller  explanations. 
A  search  had  been  kept  up  all  through  the  day  in  the  grounds  and  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a  watch  had  been  set  upon  the  house,  so 
that  no  one  concealed  there  could  leave  it  without  being  observed  by  the 
police.  When  the  light  beg^n  to  fail,  so  that  there  was  less  chance  of 
finding  her  without,  it  was  proposed  that  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
searched;  and  this  was  very  carefully  done,  while  Mrs.  Ashton,  too  weary 
now  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  helping  the  searchers,  sat  shivering  and 
sick  at  heart  by  the  side  of  a  fire  that  had  been  hastily  lighted  in  the 
gloomy  old  dining-room.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the 
search,  Mr.  Renshaw  had  found  time  to  observe  and  compassionate  her 
evident  distress  of  mind  and  the  failure  of  her  bodily  powers,  and  it  was 
he  who  had  looked  for  Hannah,  and  discovered  her  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment  and  mental  torpor  staring  at  the  searchers  with  a  dim  per- 
ception that  something  was  wrong,  and  that  some  unusual  event  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Mr.  Renshaw  had  roused 
her  with  a  few  kind  words,  and  had  set  her  to  work  to  attend  to  her 
mistress  and  to  light  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,  and  exert  whatever  wits 
she  possessed  in  making  the  g^eat  dreary  room  more  bright  and  comfort- 
able. And  the  search  was  being  zealously  proceeded  with,  when  it  was 
stopped  by  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  and  by  the  news  that  he  brought 
with  him.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  crouching  beside  the  fire,  deaf  to  Hannah's 
entreaties  that  she  would  take  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  which  the  gentleman  had 
ordered  her  to  prepare  for  her  mistress.  She  did  not  know  whether 
Grace  might  or  might  not  be  really  concealed  in  the  house ;  she  listened 
to  the  strange  unwonted  noises  of  tramping  feet  overhead,  of  conversation 
in  deep  voices,  and  of  the  removal  of  various  heavy  articles  of  furniture, 
dragged  out  to  see  if  any  hiding-place  concealed  by  them  might  thus  be 
brought  to  light ;  she  heard,  but  all  the  time  her  mind  was  hr  away, 
wandering  back  to  those  days  in  which  she  was  happy  without  knowing 
how  happy  she  was,  free  from  this  load  of  guilt,  and  from  this  dread  of  its 
speedy  detection. 

She  scarcely  wondered  what  had  become  of  Robert,  and  whether  he 
had  obtained  any  clue  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Grace,  though 
she  knew  he  had  left  her  with  some  idea  that  it  might  be  po«Able  for 
him  to  discover  the  fugitive  in  the  adjacent  fields  or  lanes ;  she  scarcely 
expected  him  to  return  at  all,  not  that  she  conjectured  the  failure  of  his 
search,  and  the  probability  that  he  would  fly  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood of  Basnet  while  he  was  still  unwatched  and  unsuspected.  She 
was  not  capable  now  of  following  out  even  this  short  and  obvious  train 
of  reasoning  ;  she  only  knew  that  retribution  was  coming  for  the  crime 
she  had  committed ;  that  every  moment  was  bringing  it  nearer  and 
nearer  in  some  terrible  shape — she  did  not  know  what  that  shape  might 
be.  A  few  hours  had  made  an  awful  change  in  her  £ace  and  aspect; 
any  one  who  saw  her  now,  and  had  seen  her  in  the  morning,  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  for  the  same  woman.  Then,  she  had  gone 
out  to  make  inquiries  for  her  victim  with  pretended  anxiety,  while  all  the 
time  she  was  flushed  with  hope  and  excitement,  feeling  that  she  was  free 
from  the  great  danger  which  had  menaced  for  months  every  moment  of 
her  life ;  believing,  in  a  kind  of  way,  that  circumstances  had,  in  some 
measure,  compelled  her  to  do  what  she  had  done,  that  Grace  had  really 
committed  suicide  by  compelling  her  gaolers  to  silence  her  in  self-defence, 
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and  that  a  merciful  view  would  be  taken  of  the  transaction  by  the 
Powers  above,  whom  she  always  respected,  and  desired  to  propitiate. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  before  her  to  be  very  sorry  for  whatever  sins 
she  might  have  committed — have  been,  in  this  case,  obliged  to  commit 
— ^for  she  felt,  in  that  moment  of  excitement  and  anticipated  triumph, 
that  her  youth  would  be  renewed,  like  the  Psalmist's  eagle,  and  that 
many  years  of  life  were  yet  before  her — enjoyable  years  in  which  she 
would  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  all  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  in  which  she  would  carefully  cultivate  her  religious 
impressions,  pray  every  day  with  all  her  heart  for  the  forgiveness  of  her 
past  errors,  and  make  the  most  that  possibly  could  be  made  out  of  earth 
and  heaven.  Now,  whole  years  of  misery  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her 
with  the  one  great  shock  of  the  morning,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense 
that  followed ;  now  she  looked  more  than  her  age,  and  firom  time  to  time 
she  muttered  incoherent  words  and  broken  sentences,  for  the  ceaseless 
fears  of  the  past  months  had  told  greatly  on  her  mental  faculties,  and 
this  blow,  coming  in  the  very  moment  of  her  victory,  was  more  than  her 
enfeebled  mind  could  bear. 

When  Mr.  Renshaw  came  into  the  room  with  Grace's  open  note  in 
his  hand,  and  a  thoroughly  perplexed  and  uncomprehending  face,  she 
stared  at  him  with  a  fixed  and  fascinated  gaze,  like  some  dumb  animal 
which  sees  its  fate  approaching,  but  is  too  stupified  to  make  any  effort  to 
save  itself.  For  the  first  time  that  day  Mr.  Renshaw  fuled  to  observe 
and  to  pity  her  look  of  helpless  terror,  for  all  his  faculties  were  engrossed 
by  the  extraordinary  revelation  that  the  inspector  had  tried  to  make  him 
understand. 

**  Perhaps  you  can  tell  what  this  means,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 
**  for  I  really  can't  I  make  out  that  Grace  Meadows  is  safe ;  but  this 
is  not  her  handwriting,  and  somehow  it  seems  that  she  is  not  herself. 
Just  look  at  the  note,  and  see  if  you  can  give  me  any  idea  at  all  of  what 
it  means;"  and  he  handed  it  to  her. 

She  looked  at  the  writing  with  glazing  eyes,  over  which  the  stiffened 
lids  refused  to  close ;  then  a  sudden  spasm  distorted  her  features,  and  in 
another  moment  she  had  fallen  forward  from  her  chair  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Renshaw  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  her  from  falling,  but  he 
nused  her  from  the  ground,  and  laid  her  very  gently  on  a  sofa  that 
stood  close  by.  It  was  apparent,  then,  that  one  side  of  her  face  was 
altered,  as  if  by  some  unnatural  tension  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Renshaw 
imagined  that  she  had  fainted,  but  the  inspector,  more  observant  or  more 
experienced,  declared  at  once  that  this  must  be  "  a  stroke." 

*^  And  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  Mr.  Renshaw 
helplessly  demanded. 

^*  Nothbg  that  I  know  of,  sir,  except  to  send  for  a  doctor.  I  think 
I'll  go  myself,  while  my  man  takes  you  back  to  the  lunatic  asylum." 

<*  The — ^lunatic  asylum  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  that's  where  the  young  lady  is  at  present — look  at  the 
heading  of  the  note.  And  you"  (to  Hannah)  ''  mast  watch  your  mistress 
to  see  if  there  is  any  change  in  her,  and  don't  leave  her  for  a  moment. 
I  won't  be  long." 

But  Hannah  protested  against  being  left  ^'  a  that  'n"  to  watch  Mrs. 
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AstitoD,  who  appeared  then  to  be  neither  living  nor  dead,  and  a  polioe- 
man  was  called  into  the  room,  the  search  being  now  at  an  end,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  beside  the  inanimate  figure  that  frightened  Hannah,  or, 
as  she  expressed  it,  "  skeered  her,  along  of  not  being  fairly  dead.** 

Before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  quite  restored  to 
reason  and  consciousness,  but  it  was  found  that  the  shock  had  produced 
partial  paralysis;  and  although  she  could  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  leave  the  bed  to 
which  she  had  been  taken.  Hannah's  inveterate  stupidity  quickly  eoD- 
vinced  the  doctor  who  had  been  called  in  that  she  would  be  of  very  little 
use  as  a  nurse,  and  he  was  able  to  recommend,  in  her  plaee,  a  dcilled 
and  experienced  attendant  on  the  sick. 


II. 

A  DISCOVEST. 

An  unusually  energetic  pull  at  the'door-bell  of  the  lunatic  asyhim; 
the  officials  were  immediately  deluded  by  a  fi&lse  hope  that  news  of  their 
lost  sheep  must  be  at  hand,  while  Ghrace  was  startled  with  a  truer  pre- 
sentiment.  Mr.  Renshaw  came  into  the  room  with  a  bewildered  face, 
speechless,  but  with  both  hands  extended. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  at  last,  as  she  took  them  gratefully  in  hen 
"  1  don't  know  how  far  you  may  have  been  to  blame,  I  don't  understand 
it  at  all,  but  I  know,  I  see,  that  you  have  suffered." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Grace's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  had  not  bd 
much  time  to  think  about  her  own  sufferings  for  the  last  few  hours,  or  to 
be  conscious  of  their  effect  upon  her  mind. 

Presently  she  told  him  everything,  without  reserve  or  exaggeration, 
only  excepting  the  particulars  of  her  escape,  into  which  she  bej^ged  him 
not  to  inquire.  The  principal  fact,  that  of  her  identity,  coula  be  esta- 
blished with  ease  and  certainty  in  any  court  of  law,  because  any  of  the 
Clifton-street  people — neighbours,  servants,  and  aoquaintanoee-^woold 
be  ready  to  swear  to  it.  ''  No  doubt  I  am  changed  with  all  this  trouble^" 
she  added,  with  a  smile ;  **  but  still  any  one  among  the  numbers  of  people 
who  knew  both  me  and  Grace  Meadows,  will  know  me  for  myself." 

<<  I  never  heard  anything  so  extraordinary  in  my  life  I"  1^.  Benebaw 
declared ;  **  my  head  seems  to  be  going  round  and  round  like  a  wind- 
mill, and  sometimes  your  story  comes  uppermost,  and  sometimes  Sobert^s. 
Let  me  see,  now ;  you  say  it  was  not  you  that  died  lit  Deepdale,  yon  Ife 
quite  certain  of  that  ?  But  of  course  if  it  was  you  would  not  be  sitting 
there.  Then  it  was  Grace  Meadows,  who  wrote  me  80  many  lettcn 
afterwards ;  she  was  dead  all  the  time,  you  say,  don't  you  P* 

'^  Tes,  it  was  Susan  Marsh  who  wrote  those  letters;  she  wrote  veiy 
well,  and  quite  like  a  lady,  and  you  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was 
not  Grace  Meadows'  handwriting." 

"  No,  certainly  not  And  so  Robert  persuaded  you  to  say  that  yo> 
were  Grace  Meadows,  and  that  Grace  Meadows  and  he  were  to  be 
married ;  but  I  wonder  it  did  not  strike  you  that  you  conld  not  many 
your  brother ;  it  would  have  struck  me,  I  am  sure,  just  as  a  difficoltj, 
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you  know,  to  be  got  over,  perhaps,  but  still  a  difficulty.  And  yet  I  never 
was  clever,  never  had  a  head  for  making  plots  and  plans,  and  never  shall 
have." 

"  Oh  dear  1"  Grace  remonstrated,  "  you  don't  see  yet  how  it  was ;  I 
was  very  weak  and  ill,  breathing  with  difficulty  after  that  horrible  fire— 
you  were  in  the  smoke  yourself,  you  must  remember  what  it  was,  do 
you  not  ?" 

*^  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  am  not  likely  to  fore^et  h/* 

*^  And  besides,  I  was  utterly  prostrated  in  mind  by  the  news  of  my 
cousin's  dreadful  death;  we  had  been  together  since  we  were  children, 
and  I  had  said  good  night  to  her^  and  left  her,  tired  indeed,  but  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  And  to  be  told  in  the  morning  that  she  had  died 
that  awful  death,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left — nothing  to  look  at 
or  weep  over,  that  there  could  be  no  funeral  even^— oh,  it  was  a  sorrow 
that  must  hefdt  to  be  realised  at  all !" 

^'  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  I  did  realise  it,  did  feel  it,  for  you  and  with 
you." 

'^  And  that  was  the  time,"  Grace  resumed,  *'when  Robert  came  to  me, 
begging  me — oh,  so  hard  1 — not  to  say  or  do  anything,  but  just  to  remain 
silent,  and  to  allow  Mrs.  Renshaw  still  to  think,  as  he  declared  she  did 
think,  that  I  was  Grace  Meadows,  and  that  she  whom  we  had  lost  Ivas 
Grace  Ash  ton.  My  silence  for  only  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week  or  two, 
was  to  save  him  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties  that  he  said 
were  tempting  him  to  self-destruction.  I  ought  not  to  have  consented 
to  keep  silence^—oh,  how  well  I .  know  that  now  1— -»biit  I  was  so  weak 
and  ill ;  and,  betides,  Robert  had  over  me  that  strange  inBuenoe  that  the 
stronger  twin  sometimes  has  over  the  weaker*  It  was  Susan  Marsh,  as 
I  told  you,  who  married  him,  under  the  name  of  Grace  Meadows 
Ashton." 

"  Yes,  I  begin  to  see  my  way  a  little.  But,  bless  my  soul !  when  that 
policeman  came  to  say  that  you  were  here,  not  Mrs.  Robert^  hot  Miss 
Grace  Ashton,  I  began  to  think  that  some  of  us  were  very  far  gone 
indeed-»I  didn't  rightly  know  whether  it  was  the  man  or  myself-^though 
I  have  had  nothing  at  ail  except  the  smell  of  the  brandy  that  I  gave  to 
that  poor  dear  sufferer — that  old  devil,  I  mean — why,  she  must  have 
been  in  it  as  thick  as  anybody." 

'*  Certainly  she  was,  and  there  is  even  less  excuse  for  her  than  fot 
Robert;  she  had  some  sense  of  righ^and  wrong,  and  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  leligious  impressions;  Robert  has  not  naturally  clear  moral  per- 
ceptions, and,  perhaps,"  Grace  added,  doubtfully,  *^  we  shall  not  be  made 
accountable  for  what  we  have  never  possessed." 
.  *^  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  one  or  other  of  then,  my  dear, 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  about  that.  The  police  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  Tyne  Hall,  and  they  have  their  eye  on  the  old  lady,  who  is 
ill,  but  they  have  not  yet  found  Robert.  And  now  tell  me,  please,  where 
this  Susan  Marsh  is  to  be  found."    . 

<'  I  do  not  know.  She  went  away  from  Basnet  a  few  days  agn,  to  go 
into  lodgings  until  after  her  ^onfinement-^she  is  really  Robert's  wi&, 
you  know,  only  she  was  married  to  him  under  a  false  name." 

'<  Yes,  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  would  invalidate  the  m»friage,  but 
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this  is  a  poiot  of  very  little  consequence;  she  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  must  be  brought  to  justice  if  she  can  be  found.  And 
now,  my  dear,  will  you  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  g^t  here,  into  % 
lunatic  asylum,  of  all  places  ?" 

'*  You  have  heard  that  one  of  the  patients  escaped  yesterday  ?" 

'<  Yes ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  you?'* . 

« Everything.  I  should  not  be—"  She  was  going  to  say  aliye, 
but  she  checked  herself;  '^  I  should  not  be  here  now  if  that  poor  creature 
had  not  wandered  in  the  direction  of  Tyne  Hall,  and  helped  me  to 
escape ;  she  g^ve  me  help  when  it  was  needed  most;  I  owe  more  to  her 
than  I  could  possibly  tell  you,  for  I  wish  to  screen  such  sins  as  were  only 
committed  against  myself,  to  say  just  as  much  as  justice  to  Mr.  Meadows 
requires  me  to  say,  and  no  more.  She  supplied  me  with  the  clothes  I 
am  now  wearing ;  but  immediate  inquiries  were  made  for  her ;  everything 
that  she  took  away  with  her  was  described;  these  garments  were  recog- 
nised, and  I  was  brought  to  the  asylum  in  mistake,  and  then  detained 
here  because  I  would  not  account  for  the  possession  of  these  things/' 

''  Ah,  I  see  now.  We  must  give  an  account  to  the  asylum  people  of 
what  you  know  about  their  patient,  and  of  when  and  where  you  saw  her 
last,  and  we  must  send  for  some  of  your  own  wearing  apparel,  and 
give  them  back  what  is  not  yours,  and  then  they  will  let  you  go." 

^*  But  I  cannot  do  this,  for  if  I  told  them  all  the  truth,  as  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  lady,  they  would  know  where  to  find  her,  and  she 
would  be  brought  back,  through  my  agency,  to  the  asylum.  Now,  she 
does  not  complain  of  having  been  in  any  way  ill  treated  here,  but  yet 
she  has  the  greatest  horror  of  the  asylum,  which  has  been  a  prison 
to  her,  though  not  probably  an  uncomfortable  one,  and  I  feel  that  I 
really  could  not  use  the  liberty  which  I  owe  to  her,  in  shutting  her  up 
again  in  the  place  she  dreads  and  detests.  You  think  me  very  foolish, 
I  am  sure." 

*  '^  I  don't,  my  dear;  I  respect  your  scruples,  and  understand  them  very 
well.  But  the  point  is,  that  if  this  unfortunate  lady  be  really  insane, 
which  you  don't  appear  to  doubt,  she  could  not  be  set  at  liberty  with 
safety  to  herself  and  to  society.  If  you  know  where  she  is  to  be  found, 
you  can  do  nothing  better  for  her  than  to  restore  her  to  the  asylum." 

*'  Yes,  I  can.  I  can  live  with  her  myself  in  some  quiet  place,  and 
watch  over  her,  and  take  care  of  her ;  she  is  quite  sane  except  on  one 
point,  which  t  can  easily  avoid.  I  owe  her  more  than  you  can  imagine, 
and  I  should  be  glad,  so  very  glad,  to  give  her  all  my  care  and  all  my 
time.  It  would  be  a  new  interest  in  life — something  really  to  live 
for." 

•*  My  dear  child,  I  see  every  imaginable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your 
plan;  believe  me,  it  is  not  a  practicable  one.  And  if  it  were,  thmk  for  a 
moment  of  yourself,  your  hopes,  your  prospects!  Why,  how  old  are 
you  ?" 

"  Not  very  old,"  she  answered,  with  rather  a  sad  smile.  "  Grace 
Meadows  would  have  been  of  age  in  the  spring,  if  she  had  lived,  and  I 
am  two  years  older,  but  I  have  really  no  *hopes,  no  prospects.  I  was  to 
have  been  married,  as  you  perhaps  heard,  but  Mr.  Brooks  believed  me  to 
be  dead,  never  thought  of  doubting  it,  I  suppose,  and  it  \f^  ^v^  t^n^ 
DOW  since  he  entered  into  a  new  engagement." 
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We  are  most  of  us  particularly  ready  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  any- 
thing that  we  would  especially  wish  not  to  be  true,  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Grace  to  think  that  Susan  had  invented  this  story  about 
William  Brooks,  to  make  her  more  willing  to  assist  her  in  carrying  out 
her  plans.  There  was  some  mixture  of  superstition,  too,  in  her  belief  in 
the  loss  of  her  earthly  happiness  through  the  error  into  which  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  fall;  while  Mr.  Eenshaw,  for  his  part,  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  fact  of  William  Brooks'  new  engagement  was  known  to 
G-race,  as  she  spoke  of  it  so  positively,  and  he  thought  of  Robert's  crime, 
and  of  its  consequences,  with  additional  anger  and  resentment.  He  tried 
to  think  of  something  kind  and  cheering  to  say  to  Grace. 

«  You  see,  my  dear,  he  fully  believed  that  you  were  dead,  and  we  are 
so  constituted  that  we  cannot  continue  to  give  all  our  thoughts  and  all 
our  time  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  taken  from  us,  however 
dearly  we  love  them,  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  desirable  if  we  could  do 
so.  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  saw  myself,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  that  he  felt  your  supposed  death  very  bitterly  indeed,  and — 
look  here — he's  not  married  you  say,  only  engaged  ?  That's  wejl ;  now 
cheer  up ;  you'll  be  all  right  yet,  according  to  the  law  of  Prior  Claims." 

Grace  looked  at  him  without  the  least  idea  of  his  meaning. 

«*  You  don't  understand  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  make  it  plain.  We'll 
suppose  that  you  have  a  piece  of  land  to  sell,  and  have  found  a  pur- 
chaser, when  all  at  once  it  is  discovered  that  your  title  to  the  land  is  in- 
valid, and  that  you  had  therefore  no  right  to  sell.  The  law  is,  that  your 
bargain  with  the  intending  purchaser  falls  to  the  ground,  because  you 
had,  in  fact,  no  right  to  make  it.  You  can  understand  that,  I'm  sure. 
Well,  Mr.  Brooks  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  hand,  by 
reason  of  your  decease,  but  it  turns  out  that  he  could  not  do  so,  because 
you  are  in  existence,  with  your  prior  claim  ;  the  intending  purchaser — I 
mean  the  lady,  you  know — will  have  to  give  him  up  to  you,  seeing  that 
he  was  not  really  justi6ed  in  making  the  contract  with  her  at  all,  but 
only  thought  that  he  was  so  justified.  There  now,  what  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

But  Grace  said  nothing;  she  only  covered  up  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  felt  as  if  she  would  like  to  die,  there  and  then,  sooner  than  be  placed, 
evea  in  imagination,  in  the  position  which  was  thus  assigned  to  her. 
When  she  did  speak,  she  said,  very  quietly : 

''  You  mean  to  be  kind,  I  know ;  but  you  do  hot  understand  how  a 
woman  feels  when  such  a  matter  is  discussed  in  such  a  way.  I  am  more 
resolved  than  ever  now  to  continue  dead  to  him ;  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  reach  him  through  the  newspapers,  but  I  must  go  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  some  place  where  I  shall  be  as  entirely  lost  to  him  as  ever. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  blame  him  for,  as  you  truly  say ;  biit  still 
the  new  engagement  was  contracted  very  quickly  after  my  supposed 
death  (such  a  dreadful  death,  too!),  and  the  idea  of  overshadowing  his 
present  happiness  is  more  painful  to  me  than  anything  I  have  suffered 
yet  I  must  go  away,  as  I  said,  and  if  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  the  friends  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  by  which  I  could  have  the  care 
of  her  for  the  future — subject,  of  course,  to  their  supervision — it  would  be 
new  life  for  me  to  have  some  one  to  love  and  to  care  for.  Do  you  think 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  possible  ?" 
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On  thig  point  Mr.  Renshaw  could  give  no  opinion  till  he  had  con- 
sulted Dr.  Litchfield,  who  was  waiting  with  much  uneasiness  for  the  end 
of  this  long  conference,  and  for  possible  explanations  that  might  result 
from  it.  He  anxiously  asked  Mr.  Renshaw,  as  soon  as  his  intertiew 
with  Grace  was  over,  whether  the  young  lady  had  given  him  any  doe 
that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  patient ;  and  in  reply,  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw expressed  his  conviction  that  she  could  do  so  if  she  pleased,  and  that 
she  would  do  so  as  soon  as  she  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
duty  to  speak  plainly. 

Dr.  Litchfield  appeared  to  be  a  little  surprised  that  any  doubt  on  this 
subject  could  be  entertained  by  a  sane  person ;  and  Mr.  Renshaw  told 
him  briefly  the  leading  particulars  of  Grace's  strange  history,  that  xtoaU 
now  be  so  soon  made  public.  He  told  him  that  he  did  not  know  the  eiiw 
oumstances  under  which  she  had  made  her  escape  the  night  before,  but 
that  he  guessed  at  them,  and  felt  tolerably  sure  that  Dr.  Litphfield's 
missing  patient  had  interposed  in  some  way  to  avert  from  her  some  great 
and  dreadful  danger.  He  dwelt  upon  the  gratitude  that  she  naturally 
felt,  and  her  reluctance  to  use  her  newly  acquired  liberty  in  retamiog 
her  preserver  to  the  place  that  she  disliked  and  feared,  *^  as  these  poor 
creatures  do,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  apologetically.  So&r,  he  hadspokeo 
without  let  or  hindrance;  but  he  felt  uneasy  at  having  to  propose  to  Dr. 
Litchfield  Grace's  extraordinary  plan  of  constituting  herself  the  keeper  of 
the  patient,  and  of  living  with  her,  and  devoting  herself  to  her,  lif  her 
friends  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw felt  as  if  a  proposal  to  deprive  Dr.  Litchfield  of  a  patient  could  not 
be  at  all  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  was  greatly  relieved  when  that  gen- 
tleman  replied  at  once  : 

"  She  is  quite  fit  to  leave  the  asylum,  if  a  proper  home,  and  oontinuai 
care  and  watchfulness,  could  be  ensured  for  her;  she  has  long  ceased  to  be 
subject  to  fits  of  violence,  and  her  case  is  now  one  of  simple  mooomaoia, 
on  which  a  complete  change  in  her  mode  of  life  might  act  beneficially,  bat 
she  will  require  unremitting  attention,  and  watchful,  self-denying  care." 

"  And  she  will  have  it,"  Mr.  Renshaw  answered,  warmly ;  "  I  will 
answer  for  that.  But  will  not  her  friends  make  difficulties,  Miss  Asfaton 
being  a  complete  stranger  to  them  ?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  that  you  have  told  me,"  Dr.  Litchfield 
answered,  *<  and  I  believe  that  Miss  Ashton  herself  is  her  nearest  friend, 
and  has  the  most  right  to  decide  this  question.*' 

Mr.  Renshaw  could  not  understand  him  in  the  least. 

**  You  must  really  excuse  me,"  he  said,  deprecatingly,  ^'  but  my  head 
has  got  into  a  muddle,  somehow ;  it  seems  as  if  every  one  I  meet  had 
something  strange  and  contradictory  to  say  to  me.  If  thb  is  any  new 
complication,  please  tell  it  to  me  plainly." 

*^  I  will  tell  you  plainly  who  my  patient  is ;  she  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Ashton, 
a  lady  who  fell  into  ill  health,  and  subsequently  became  insane,  through 
a  bad  habit  that  she  had  acquired — the  habit  of  opium-eating.  She  has, 
or  had,  two  living  children,  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  but  she  has  no 
other  relatives  that  I  know  of,  certainly  none  that  take  an  interest  in  her. 
The  annual  sum  secured  to  her,  under  the  will  of  her  late  husband,  is 
paid  to  me  regularly  by  trustees,  who  have  only  undertaken  the  duty  of 
making  these  payments  and  of  taking  receipts  for  them." 
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*'  Then  you  don'  treally  mean  to  say "  Mr.  Rensbaw  protested. 

"  That  she  is  Miss  Ashton's  mother  ?  I  believe,  from  what  you  have 
told  me,  that  this  must  be  the  case ;  the  young  lady,  however,  has  never 
inquired  after  her,  or  called  to  see  her,  or  shown  any  interest  in  her,  that 
I  know  of." 

Mr.  Rensbaw  did  not  say  another  word,  but  walked  back  to  the  room 
in  which  he  had  left  Grace. 

"  Do  I  look  like  any  one  that's  wide  awake,  my  dear  ?"  he  asked. 
"  You  haven't  got  a  pin  about  you  that  you  could  conveniently  stick  into 
me,  have  you  ?  Never  mind,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  get  one.  I'll  tell 
you  the  last  muddle  that's  going,  as  soon  as  I  can  think  of  it  myself.  Dn 
Litchfield  says  that  the  patient  who  escaped  yesterday  is  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ashton,  your  mamma!** 

^'  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Grace  answered,  after  a  pause  of  mute 
surprise  at  the  idea,  '^  because  my  mamma  is  dead." 

<*  I  don't  know  that  her  being  dead  makes  it  much  more  odd  than  it 
was  before ;  upon' my  soul  I  don't  1  There,  talk  to  Dr.  Litchfield  about 
it  yourself,  and  make  it  out  if  you  can.*' 

Dr.  Litchfield's  account  of  his  patient  at  once  established  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  Grace  and  Robert  Ashton,  on  whom  her  one  vice, 
long  and  secretly  indulged,  had  acted  so  fatally ;  producing  in  Grace  a 
too  sensitive  nervous  organisation,  and  a  oorrespondtng  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, and  destroying  in  great  measure  the  moral  and  intellectual 
perceptions  of  her  son.  Grace's  evidence  of  her  mother's  death  was 
worth  nothing  at  all,  amounting  simply  to  this,  that  her  grandmother 
had  told  her  how,  long  ago,  her  mamma  had  been  attacked  by  brain 
disease,  and  had  died  at  a  distance  from  her  home.  The  lie  might  have 
been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  so  near  a  relative  was 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  Mr.  Ashton  had 
silently  acquiesced  in  it,  fearing  to  excite  the  sensitive  imagination  of 
Grace,  by  allowing  her  to  know  the  sad  and  revolting  truth. 

It  was  certain  now  that  no  one  would  possess  any  l^al  right  to  interfere 
between  Grace  and  her  mother,  and  it  was  with  some  new  strange  flutter- 
ings  at  her  heart  that  she  named  the  place  at  which  she  had  left  her — the 
thatcher's  cottage  at  Wallingford  End. 
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A  CUE  FROM  8HAK8PEARE. 

Br  Fbangts  Jagox. 

Give  sorrow  words, 
is  Malcolm's  bidding  to  MacdufiP,  when  the  paralysing  ^news  is  broken  to 
that  valiant  thane  of  the  slaughter  of  his  household — wife,  childreD, 
servants,  all  that  could  be  found — all  his  '*  pretty  chickens,  and  their 
dam,  at  one  fell  swoop.'*  Killed  in  his  absence :  his  castle  surprised, 
and  all  its  inmates (*' all  my  pretty  ones?  did  you  say  aUV*)  savagely 
slaughtered.  Presently  he  will,  at  Malcolm's  further  bidiUng,  dispute  it 
as  a  man;  but  Macduff  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  And  for  the  moment 
at  least  he  is  stricken  dumb  by  the  ghastly  intelligence,  and  hides  his 
face  from  the  light  and  from  his  friends.  It  is  on  seeing  him  thus 
shattered,  thus  speechless,  that  the  prince  seeks  to  make  despair  oat- 
spoken  rather  than  dumb : 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.* 

Such  a  grief  Queen  Margaret  cherishes,  an  exile  in  France,  when,  to 
King  Lewis's  inquiry,  '^  whence  springs  this  deep  despair  T*  she  replies, 

From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 

And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares.f 

Her  grief  is  fated  to  find  deeper  scope  and  larger  utterance,  later  in  the 
play,  where,  before  her  eyes,  her  gallant  boy.  Prince  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster, is  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  brothers  of  York,  Gloster  and 
Clarence :  Are  they  men, — thus  to  spend  their  fury  on  a  child  ? 

Whafs  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  P 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst  an  if  I  speak : — 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.j: 

A  day  comes  when  the  haggard  Margaret  has  her  glut  of  revenge  in 
watching  the  anguish  of  her  successor,  Elizabeth, — in  her  turn  rendered 
childless  by  Bichard  of  Gloster.  The  two  queens  rail  at  each  other  m 
maddened  hate.  And  when  the  old  Duchess  of  York  exclaims,  '^  Why 
should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?"  the  answer  Elizabeth  makes  is  with  a 
flux  of  them : 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys. 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Let  them  have  scope :  tho'  what  they  do  impart 

Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart.  § 

♦  Macbeth,  Act  IV.  So.  8. 

f  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  lU.  Sc.  3. 

%  Act  V.  Sc  5.  §  King  Richard  lU.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
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Fandarus  of  Troy  cites,  over  the  sorrows  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  a 
fragmeDtary  yerse,  than  which,  protests  the  old  gentleman,  there  never 
was  a  truer  rhyme, 

0  heart,  0  heart,  0  heavy  heart. 

Why  siffh'st  thou  without  hreaking  P — 
Because  tnou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart 
By  friendship,  nor  hy  speaking.* 

Lear*s  frenzied  outbreak  against  his  daughters,  those  '^  unnatural 
hag^"  becomes  incoherent  and  inarticulate  in  his  convulsion  of  anguished 
wrath:  they  think  he'll  weep — but  he  will  not  let  women's  weapons, 
water-drops,  stain  his  roan's  cheeks  :  no,  he'll  not  weep:— he  has  full 
cause  of  weeping  ;  but  that  heart  of  his  shall  break  into  a  hundred  thou- 
sand flaws,  or  ere  he'll  weep.  But  then,  ''  O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  !"t  is 
the  natural  issue  of  not  giving  sorrow  way — whether  by  words  or  tears. 
Hamlet,  for  his  part,  cannot  give  sorrow  words.  He  has  thoughts  that 
lie  too  deep  for  them,  or  for  tears.  No  '<  windy  suspiration  of  forced 
breath,  no,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,"  can  denote  him  truly,  who 
has  that  within  which  passeth  show,f  and  is  itself  past  tears,  and  past 
expression. 

One  of  the  most  admired,  by  past  generations  at  least,  of  Shakspearian 
critics,  declines,  in  one  of  her  letters,  to  reserve  all  her  compassion  for 
the  griefs  that  stalk  in  buskins.  When  people's  griefs,  she  remarks,  are 
Df  that  dignity  and  public  character,  they  can  lay  them  in  state,  sing 
solemn  dirges  over  them,  inter  them  with  funeral  pomp,  and  set  up  a 
superb  monument  of  them.  *'  They  taste  the  '  luxury  of  woe  ;'  but 
the  griefs  that  must  be  privately  buried  in  the  breast  are  the  most 
bitter."§     The  laureate  says,  in  his  matchless  Memorial  poem : 

1  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
Tor  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 

A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 
Is  given  in  outline,  and  no  more.|| 

The  man  of  Uz,  in  the  depth  of  his  affliction,  declares  in  one  place, 
*'For  now,  if  I  hold  niy  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost;"  thoug 
in  another  he  avows,  **  Though  I  speak,  my  grief  is  not  assuaged ;  an 
though  I  forbear,  what  am  I  eased  P"V  It  was  when  the  Psalmist 
heart  was  hot  within  him,  and,  while  he  mused,  the  fire  burned,  that  the 


*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4.  f  King  Lear,  Act  IL  Sc.  4. 

t  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  §  Mrs.  Montague's  Letters. 

j)  In  Memoriam,  §  v.  ^  Job  xiii.  19 ;  xvi.  6. 
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he  spake  with  his  tongue.     To  apply  the  liaet  of  a  olasnoal  poet,  on 
those  utterances  and  ''  deliveranoes"  by  which  pain  is  mitigated, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hiinc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magoam  morbi  deponere  partem.* 

We  are  told  of  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Dupuytren,  as  regards 
the  hospital  patients  upon  whom  he  operated,  that  so  long  as  they 
suffered  quietly,  he  acted  as  if  he  were  their  guardian  angel ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  they  complained,  especially  when  they  **  roared  out  for  trifles," 
they  might  as  well  have  had  **  the  devil  himself  for  their  surgeon  as 
Dupuytren.**  This,  observes  a  home  authority,  probably  arose  from  a 
defect  of  temper  in  the  eminent  operator;  for  a  patient  is  relieved  by 
crying  aloud  under  a  severe  operation.  "  When  acute  pain  is  felt,  the 
nervous  system  receives  a  shock,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  increased  by 
the  efforts  used  not  to  give  way  to  nature  and  cry."t  Poor  Vanessa 
pathetically  declares,  iu  one  of  ner  appealing  letters  to  Swift :  '*  For 
there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in 
this  world  I  must  give  way  to  it." J  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  this  charac- 
teristic entry  in  his  Diary :  "  At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  again  to  poor 
Lady  — — -  to  talk  over  old  stories.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  a  right  or 
healthful  indulgence  to  be  ripping  up  old  sores,  but  it  seems  to  give  her 
deep-rooted  sorrow  words,  and  that  is  a  mental  blood-letting."§  To  an 
endeared  friend  and  his  wife  who  had  lost  a  son,  Frederick  Perthes 
writes :  *'  Cling  to  one  another  in  your  griefs;  let  neither  conceal  it  firom 
the  other;  do  not  try  to  calm  one  another  down,  but  rather  let  your 
sorrow  flow  out  into  a  common  stream."  ||  The  heart,  says  Shakspeare, 
hath  treble  wrong  when  it  is  barred  the  aidance  of  the  tongue : 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stayed, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage ; 

But  when  the  heart's  attorney^  once  is  mute 

The  client  breaks^  as  .desperate  in  his  suit.** 

Vincent  Scattergood,  in  his  trouble,  being  conventionally  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fogg,  from  time  to  time,  to  overcome  his  sorrow,  their  author 
reflects  on  this  common  advice  to  those  who  suffer,  as  seldom  really  con- 
solatory or  alleviating.  For,  as  he  puts  it,  however  we  may  dam  up  the 
tide  of  misery  by  the  force  of  our  own  reasoning  and  determination,  it 
still  keeps  accumulating,  and  at  last  will  have  its  way,  breaking  down 
our  barrier  of  false  resolutions,  and  rushing  onward  with  tenfold  im- 
petuosity. "  The  majority  of  mankind  in  this  case  resemble  rockets. 
The  more  their  inward  tumult  is  choked,  the  higher  they  rise  for  the 
time :  but»  that  time  past,  the  worn-out  case  falls  down  agaki  with  in- 

♦  Horat.  Epiat  f  I'ife  of  !>'•  Andrew  Combe,  ch.  v. 

%  Mist  Vanhomrigh  to  Swift,  1714. 
§  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Nov.  10, 1827. 
Il  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Perthes,  cli.  zxxii. 

\  Tlie  tongue;  as  in  a  passage  already  cited  from  King  Richard  ttl,  Act IV. 
Sc.  4. 
♦♦  Venus  and  Adonis. 
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creased  momentum,  from  the  forced  elevation  it  had  attained."*— Oswald 
and  Corinne,  says  Madame  de  Sta^l,  of  their  sojourn  in  Rome,  *'  were 
worse  than  unhappy  ;  for  actual  misery  often  causes  such  emotions  as  re- 
lieve the  laden  breast ;  and  from  the  storm  may  burst  a  flash  pointing  the 
onward  way ;  but  mutual  restraint  .  •  .  •  made  them  even  discontented 

with  one  another True,  a  word,  a  look,  suffices  to  efface  our 

displeasure;  but  that  look,  that  word,  may  not  oome  when  most  need- 
ful.*'t     So  grows  and  grows  the  grief  that, 

Of  life  impatient,  into  madness  swells. 

Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  the  weeping  hours. { 

It  is  of  Corinne,  again,  that  Madame  de  Stael  says  in  another  place,§ 
describing  her  desolate  dejection,  that  the  sorrow  of  which  no  one  speaks 
to  us  cuts  deeper  than  reiterated  blows.  Her  amiable  friend,  the  Prince 
of  Castel  Forte,  follows  the  usual  maxim,  which  bids  us  do  our  utmost 
towards  teaching  a  mourner  to  forget ;  but  there  is  no  oblivion  for  the 
imaginative,  Madame  remarks;  and  she  pronounces  it  better  to  keep 
alive  their  memories,  weary  them  of  their  tears,  exhaust  their  signs,  and 
force  them  back  upon  themselves,  that  they  may  reconcentrate  their  own 
powers. 

Bousseaull  teaches  that,  in  violent  passions  of  feeling,  instinct  prompts 
to  the  utterance  of  cries,  to  movement,  gesticulation,  and  whatever  may 
in  like  manner  give  free  course  to  the  agitated  spirits,  and  create  a 
diversion  for  passion  :  ^'  tant  qu'on  s'agite,  on  n'est  qu'emport^  ;  le  mome 
repos  est  plus  a  craindre,  il  est  voisin  du  desespoir."  The  difference 
between  the  two  states  is  exemplified  in  Mrs.  Gaskell*8  description  of  the 
Hale  family,  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hale,  when  Margaret  rose  from  her 
trembling  and  despondency,  and  became  as  a  strong  an^el  of  comfort  to 
her  father  and  brother — ^to  the  latter  in  his  vehemence  of  emotion,  to  the 
former  in  his  mome  repos.  The  brother,  we  read,  broke  down  altogether, 
and  cried  so  violently  when  shut  up  in  his  little  room  at  night,  that 
Margaret  and  Dixon  came  down  in  affright  to  warn  him  to  be  quiet*— 
he  being  there  secretly,  and  in  hiding-— for  the  house  partitions  were  but 
thin,  and  the  next-door  neighbours  might  easily  hear  his  youthful  pas- 
sionate sobs,  so  different  from  the  slower  trembling  agony  of  after  life, 
when  we  become  inured  to  grief,  and  dare  not  be  rebellious  against  the 
inexorable  doom,  knowing  who  it  is  that  decrees.  **  Margaret  sat  with 
her  father  in  the  room  with  the  dead.  If  he  had  cried,  she  would  have 
been  thankful.  But  he  sat  by  the  bed  quite  quietly ;  only,  from  time 
to  time,  he  uncovered  the  face,  and  stroked  it  eently,  making  a  kind  of 
soft  inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  some  mother-animal  caressing  her 
young.  He  took  no  notice  of  Margaret's  presence.  Once  or  twice  she 
came  up  to  kiss  him  ;  and  he  submitted  to  it,  giving  her  a  little  push 
away  when  she  had  done,  as  if  her  affection  disturbed  him  from  his  ab- 
sorption in  the  dead."f     She  has  the  more  reason  to  be  troubled  by  a 

silence 

Qui  de  ses  maux  encore  aigrit  la  violence.** 

*  The  Scattergood  Family,  vol*  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

t  Corinne,  book  xv.  ch.  iii.  |  Thomson,  The  Seasons:  Spring. 

§  Book  xviii.  ch.  vi.  ||  Emile  et  Sophie,  lettre  i. 

i  North  and  South,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  **  Baoioe:  Fh^dre,  Acte  I*  Sc.  3. 
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Madame  d*Arblay,  in  her  diary  at  Court,  expatiates  on  the  silent  and 
solitary  sufferings  of  her  royal  mistress  on  the  eve  of  the  Ring*g  illaess 
in  1788.  *<The  Queen  is  almost  overpowered  with  some  secret  terror. 
I  am  affected  almost  beyond  expression  in  her  presence,  to  see  what 
struggles  she  makes  to  support  serenity*  To-day  she  gave  up  the  con- 
flict when  I  was  alone  with  her,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears.   It 

was  very,  very,  terrible  to  see To  unburthen  her  loaded  mind 

would  be  to  relieve  it  from  all  but  inevitable  affliction.  O,  may  Heaven 
in  its  mercy  never,  never,  drive  me  to  that  solitary  anguish  more!— I 
have  tried  what  it  would  do ;  I  speak  from  bitter  recollection  of  past 
melancholy  experience."* — How  writes  Richardson's  Lady  G.  to  the 
Hon.  Miss  Byron  ?  '<  Could  I  make  you  speak  out,  could  I  make  yon 
complain,  I  should  have  some  hope  of  you  :  but  so  sorrowful  when  alone, 
as  we  plainly  see,  yet  aiming  to  be  so  cheerful  in  company-rO  my  dear! 
you  must  be  gluttonous  of  grief  in  your  solitary  hours. "f  So  the  same 
author's  Clanssa  writes   to   her  one  confidante :    ^*  To  whom   can  I 

unbosom  myself  but  to  you  p These  griefs,  do  what  I  can,  will 

sometimes  burst  into  tears ;  and  these,  mingling  with  my  ink,  will  blot 
my  paper.  And  I  know  you  will  not  grudge  me  the  temporary  relief." J 
When  Biddy,  in  Garrick's  piece,  sighs  heavily,  and  Tag,  her  woman,  asks 
what  that  sigh  is  for,  and  Biddy  denies  that  she  had  sighed  at  all,  the 
other  shrewdly  rejoins  :  "  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down,  they  are  the 
worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's  something  in  that  little  heart  of 
yours  that  swells  it  and  puffs  it,  and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don't 
give  it  vent."§  In  Miss  Ferrier's  story  of  "  Destiny,'*  Mrs.  Malcolm, 
keeping  watch  by  the  couch  of  Edith,  fears  little  for  the  passionate  over- 
flow of  Sir  Reginald's  grief,  excessive  as  it  is,  which  can  thus  vent  itself 
in  outward  manifestations :  it  is  the  silence  of  poor  Edith's  overcharged 
heart  which  alarms  her.||  Subsequently,  when  at  an  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Malcolm's,  *' Edith's  heart  heaved  high,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
struggled  violently  with  her  feelings ;  at  last  nature  prevailed — she  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  friend's 
neck,  wept  long  in  silent  anguish,"— the  good  woman,  we  read,  made  no 
attempt  to  check  the  genial  current  of  feeling ;  for  she  knew  that  the 
grief  which  can  feel  even  despair,  is  never  so  dangerous  as  that  which 
benumbs  the  spirit,  and  bereaves  it  of  the  very  sense  of  feeling ;  and 
fragile  as  is  the  mould  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  one  which  may  be 
bruised,  but  is  rarely  broken  by  the  first  rude  shock  it  sustains.  But 
**  Oh  the  world  of  woe  which  may  lie  in  the  small  compass  of  one  solitary 
heart !  Who  can  declare  *  all  which  may  be  borne  and  never  told '  ?"!" 
And  in  time  Edith's  becomes 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  dreary, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 

It  is  commonly  remarked,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  that  the 

♦  Diary  of  Madame  d*Arblay,  vol.  iv.,  part  vi.  Nov.  3, 1788. 

t  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  vol.  v.  letter  xvi. 

t  Clarissa  Harlowe,  vol.  iv.  letter  viii. 

§  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

y  Destiny,  ch.  zxii.  f  Ibid.,  cb.  xziii. 
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suppression  of  external  signs  of  feeling  makes  feeling  more  intense. 
The  deepest  grief  is  that  which  makes  no  violent  display,  because,  as  he 
physiologically  explains  it,  the  nervous  excitement,  not  discharged  in  mus- 
cular action,  discharges  itself  in  other  nervous  excitements — arouses  more 
numerous  and  more  remote  associations  of  melancholy  ideas,  and  so  in- 
creases the  mass  of  feelings.*  Montaigne  deprecates  the  formal  sup- 
pression of  natural  signs  of  emotion,  and  bids  us,  ''  in  God's  name," 
allow  what  he  calls  *Hhis  vocal  frailty,  if  it  be  neither  cordial  nor 
stomachical,  to  the  disease ;  and  permit  the  ordinary  way  of  expressing 
grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpitations,"  &c.  What  matter  that  we  wring  our 
hands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  ?  he  exclaims.  "  In  so  extreme 
ills,  'ti^  cruelty  to  require  so  exact  a  composedness.^f  Concealed  sorrows 
are  compared  by  Feltham  to  those  vapours  which,  being  shut  up,  occa- 
sion earthquakes.  That  man  he  rightly  pronounces  to  be  truly  miserable 
who  cannot  get  rid  of  his  miseries,  and  yet  will  not  unfold  them.  •*'  As 
in  the  body,  whatsoever  is  taken  inwardly  which  is  distasteful,  and  con- 
tinues there  unvoided,  does  daily  suppurate  and  gather,  till  at  last  it 
kills  or  at  least  endangers  life  ;  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  sorrows  entertained 
and  smothered,  do  so  collect,  that  the  sweet  dispositions  of  our  nature 
give  way  to  a  harsh  morosity  and  spleen.  Why  should  we  hug  a  poisoned 
arrow  so  closely  in  our  wounded  bosoms  ?  Neither  griefs  nor  joys  were 
ever  ordained  for  8ecresy."J  The  tongue,  which,  says  Edward  Irving 
(that  eloquent  master  of  it),  is  to  other  animals  but  an  instrument  of 
tasting  their  food  or  roaring  for  their  prey,  was  in  man  gifted  with  lan- 
guage, to  be  the  great  bond  of  human  fellowship,  by  communicating  with 
more  than  electric  speed  between  heart  and  heart  the  ten  thousand  emo- 
tions which  arise  therein.§  Ovid  tells  how  griefs  that  are  untold  do 
choke  and  inwardly  consume  the  heart ;  and  how  their  burning  forces  do 
but  multiply  when  restrained  : 

Strangulat  inclusus  dolor,  atque  cor  sestuat  intus ; 
Cogitur  et  vires  multiplicare  suas.|| 

Mrs.  Jameson  says,  of  Hazlitt's  stormful  Liber  Amoris,  that  it  be- 
tokens a  passion  so  terribly  real,  the  subject  of  which  sued  with  such  a 
vehemence,  suffered  with  such  resistance,  that  the  "  powerful  intellect 
reeled,  tempest-tost,  and  might  have  foundered  but  for  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression."    He  might  have  said  like  Tasso— like  Goethe  rather — 

Gab  mir  ein  Gott  zu  sagen  was  ich  leide ! 

And  this  faculty  of  utterance,  eloquent  utterance,  was  perhaps  the  only 
thing  which  saved  life,  or  reason,  or  both.^  Something  of  the  same 
thought  occurs  in  Currer  Bell's  remarks  on  Cowper's  poem  of  the  Cast- 

♦  Herbert  Spencer:  The  Physiology  of  Laughter. 
t  Montaigne's  Essays,  book  ii.  ess.  xxxvii. 

iFeltham's  Resolves :  Of  Discontent. 
Collected  Works  of  Edward  Irving,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
Ov.  Trist.  v.  1. 
"  In  such  moods  of  passion,  the  poor  uneducated  man,  dumb  in  the  midst  of 
the  strife  and  the  storm,  unable  to  comprehend  his  intolerable  pain,  or  make  it 
comprehended,  throws  himself  in  a  blind  fury  on  the  cause  of  his  torture,  or 
hangs  hunself  in  his  neckcloth.'*— A  Commonplace-Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories, 
and  Fancies,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  p.  264. 
Dec. — VOL.  cxLi,  wo.  dlxiv.  2  b 
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away-x-wherein  the  despairing  poet,  in  an  hour  of  tearless  angiush,  traced 
a  semblance  to  his  own  God-abandoned  misery  in  the  fate  of  the  man- 
forsaken  sailor :  ''  He  was  nearly  broken-hearted  when  he  wrote  that 
poem,  and  it  almost  breaks  one^s  heart  to  read  it.  But  he  found  relief 
m  writing  it — I  know  he  did  ;  and  that  gift  of  poetry — the  most  divine 
bestowed^ on  man — was,  I  believe,  granted  to  allay  emotions  when  their 
strength  threatens  harm."  ''  Depend  upon  it,"  we  read  further  on,  "  no 
tear  blistered  the  manuscript  of  ^  The  Castaway ;'  I  hear  in  it  no  sob  of 
sorrow,  only  the  cry  of  despair ;  but  that  cry  uttered,  I  believe  the 
deadly  spasm  passed  from  his  heart ;  that  be  wept  abundantly,  and  was 
comforted."* 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  clever  essay  on  Talking  of  Self,  rules  that 
by  all  means  this  else  objectionable  kind  of  talk  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
valids and  persons  of  weak  nerves  and  spirits,  whom  pain,  weariness,  and 
seclusion  throw  upon  their  inner  consciousness.    And  he  holds  it  needless 
to  add  that  persons  under  some  immediate  shock,  unhinging  to  the  whole 
being,  must  be  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  talk  of  themselves; 
for  a  personal  grief  put  into  words  is  infinitely  lighter  i^nd  more  bearable 
than  trouble  pressing  on  the  heart.     *^  There  is  something  in  every  effort 
at  expression  which  nrings  relief ;  and  when  sorrow  cf|.|i  be  brought  to 
describe  itself,  the  worst  is  over."t     Sancho  Panza  had  rather  renounce 
the  service  of  an  endeared  master,  and  the  contingency  of  an  island  to 
govern,  than  be  restrained  from  free  and  full  complaint,  whenever  there 
was  cause  for  it — which  in  Don  Quixote's  service  was  often  enough,  and 
oftener.     '*  For  it  is  very  hard,  and  not  to  be  borne  with  patience,  for  a 
man  to  ramble  about  all  his  life  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  kicks  and  cuffs,  tossings  in  a  blaujcet,  and  bangs  with  stones, 
and,  with  all  this,  to  have  his  mouth  sewed  up,  not  daring  to  utter  what 
he  has  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  dumb.";]:     The  model  chaplain  in  Mr. 
Reade's  matter-of-fact  romance  of  prison- life,  invites  Susan  Morton's 
confidence  by  a  word  for  word  quotation  of  Shakspeare's  text  on  giring 
sorrow  words ;  and  no  sooner  has  he  repeated  it  than  the  simple  girl 
exclaims,  sobbing :  <*  Oh !  that  is  a  true  word,  that  is  very  true.     Why, 
a  little  of  the  lead  seems  to  have  dropped  off  my  heart  now  I  have  spoken 
to  you,   sir."§      One  might  apply  some  lines  of  Mr.  Ghauncy  Hare 
Townshend's — 

And  why  not  then  have  told  thee  this  before  F 
I  know  not.    Silence  binds  the  hopeless  debtor. 

Hours  are  there  when  in  speechless  pain  we  wring ; 
And  there  are  hours  when  the  heart  bursts  its  fetter, 
Like  mountain  ice  before  the  breath  of  spring.  || 

In  Mr.  Dickens's  description  of  the  home-life  of  now  brotherless  Florence 
Dombey,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  ungenial Supervision  of  relatives 
in  name,  strangers  as  to  sympathy,  there  is  a  passage  which  relates  how, 
on  one  occasion,  she  broke  out  involuntarily  into  the  irrepressible  lament, 
**  Oh  my  brother !  oh  my  brother !" — &  natural  emotion,  not  to  be  re- 
pressed, which  '^  would  make  way,  even  between  the  fingers  of  the  hands 
with  which  she  covered  her  face.     The  overcharged  and  heavy-laden 

♦  Shirley,  ch.  xii. 

f  Essays  on  Social  Subjects:  First  Series,  p.  280. 

I  Don  Quix'ote,  ch.  xxv.  §  It  is  N^ver  tqo  Late  tP  He^it  ch*  vjl. 

II  The  Three  Gates:  The  Law  of  Love. 
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breast  must  sometimes  have  that  vent,  or  the  poor  wounded  solitary 
leart  within  it  would  have  fluttered  like  a  bird  with  broken  wins^s,  and 
lunk  down  in  the  dust.''*  The  impulse  is  all  one  au/ond  with  that 
ivhich  prompts  the  outburst  of  Yirginius  in  the  play  : 

^Man,  I  must  speak^  or  else  go  mad ! 

And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 

From  speaking  P    Were't  not  better,  brother,  think  yon. 

To  speak  and  not  go  mad,  than  to  go  mad 

And  then  to  speak  Pf 

Beware,  the  most  distinguished  of  America's  literary  physicians  bids 
iSy — beware  of  the  woman  who  cannot  find  free  utterance  for  all  her 
itormy  inner  life  either  in  word  or  song  !  So  long  as  a  woman  can  talk, 
^ere  is  nothing,  he  asserts,  she  cannot  bear.  But  if  she  cannot  have  a 
companion  to  listen  to  her  woes,  and  has  no  musical  utterance,  vocal  or 
instrumental — then,  says  the  doctor,  '^  if  she  is  of  the  real  woman  sort, 
ind  has  a  few  heartfuls  of  wild  blood  in  her,  and  you  have  done  her  a 
wrong — double-bolt  the  door  by  which  she  may  enter  on  noiseless  slipper 
sit  midnight ;  look  twice  before  you  taste  of  any  cup  whose  draught  the 
ihadow  of  her  hand  may  have  darkened. 

'*  But  let  her  talk,  and,  above  all,  cry  ;  or,  if  she  is  one  of  the  ooarser- 
g^ned  tribe,  give  her  the  run  of  all  the  red-hot  expletives  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  let  her  blister  her  lips  with  them  until  she  is  tired,  she  will 
ileep  Uke  a  lamb  after  it,  and  you  may  take  a  cup  of  coffee  from  her 
irithout  stirring  it  up  to  look  for  its  sediment."]: 

Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn  of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the 
hills — the  roses  gone  from  her  cheek,  and  her  hair  floating  round  her 
neck — thus  opens  out  her  sense  of  grief  to  *^  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd 
Ida,'*  and  Earth,  and  Hills,  and  Caves  that  house  the  cold  crowned 
snake: 

Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Hose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 
A  cloud  that  gathered  shape :  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  w6e.§ 

Fruitless  might  be  her  plaint — ^hopeless  the  restoration  of  her  peace  :  still 
she  must  speak  out  of  the  bitterness  and  fulness  of  her  heart.  Like 
latter-day  poet  in  his  valedictory  stanzas : 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will.|| 

Where  the  heart  is  full,  it  seeks,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  impart  itself.  *'  How  sweet,  indispensable,  in 
such  cases,  is  fellowship ;  soul  mystically  strengthening  soul  !"T[  Charlotte 


♦  Dombey  and  Son,  eh.  xviii.  f  Virginius,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

{Elsie  Venner,  ch.  xxiii.  §  Tennyson:  (Enone. 

Byron:  ** Fare-thee-well." 
^  Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Bevolution,  part  ii.  book  i.  cb.  v. 
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Bronte,  in  the  depression  of  bereavement  and  lonely  despondency,  writes 
to  her  dearest  fnend  how  she  is  haunted  by  day  and  night  with  a  sense 
of  sickening  distress ;  and  adds :  "  I  tell  you  these  things,  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  have  some  relief.  You  will  forgive  me, 
and  not  trouble  yourself,  or  imagine  that  I  am  one  whit  worse  than  I  say. 
It  is  quite  a  mental  ailment,  and  I  believe  and  hope  is  better  now.  I 
think  so,  because  I  can  speak  about  it,  which  I  never  can  when  grief  is 
at  its  worst."*  As  sage  as  kindly  is  Rose  Flammock,  the  Flemish 
handmaiden  in  Scott's  so-called  tale  of  the  Crusades,  when  she  implores 
her  mistress,  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  confide  her  griefs :  *'  Only  disburden 
your  mind  with  one  word"f — and  in  another  place:  ^'methinks,  the 
bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret  will  only  render  the 
weight  more  intolerable.";^ 

Mr.  Hawthorne  depicts  in  Miriam  one  who  passionately  yearns  for  a 
confidant  to  whom  she  may  freely  breathe  her  secret  trouble.  '*  Oh,  my 
friend,''  she  one  day  cries,  to  Kenyon  the  sculptor,  "  will  you  be  my  friend 
indeed  ?  I  am  lonely,  lonely,  lonely.  There  is  a  secret  in  my  heart  that 
bums  me — that  tortures  me !  Sometimes  I  fear  to  go  mad  of  it, — some- 
times I  hope  to  die  of  it ;  but  neither  of  the  two  happens.  Ah,  if  I  could 
but  whisper  it  to  only  one  human  soul !"  There  is  a  certain  reserve  and 
alarm  perceptible  to  Miriam  in  Kenyon's  frank  and  kind  expression  of 
readiness  to  listen ;  for  in  his  heart  he  doubts  whether  it  were  well  for 
her  to  give,  or  for  him  to  receive,  this  confidence.  What  he  says  to 
himself  is,  that  if  there  were  any  active  duty  of  ftiendship  to  be  per- 
formed, then,  indeed,  he  would  have  joyfully  come  forward  to  do  his 
best.  But  if  it  were  only  a  pent-up  heart  that  sought  an  outlet  ?  in  that 
case  it  was  by  no  means  so  certain  that  a  confession  would  do  good. 
For,  '^  unless  he  could  give  her  all  the  sympathy,  and  just  the  kind  of 
sympathy  that  the  occasions  required,  Miriam  would  hate  him  by-and-by, 
and  herself  still  more  if  he  let  her  speak. — And  she,  recovering  herself, 
and  mastering  her  own  agitation,  bids  him  keep  his  sympathy  for  sorrows 
that  admit  of  such  solace,  and  **  forget  this  foolish  scene."  Yet  when 
they  have  parted,  she  regrets  having  lost  wh&t  she  had  asked  for,  and  was 
not  refused.§  In  an  after  chapter,  Donatello  is  the  unobserved  witness  of 
a  firenzy  fit  of  Miriam,  under  the  dusky  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  where, 
believing  herself  alone,  she  throws  off  her  self-control,  and  acts  like 
a  mad  woman,  concentrating  the  elements  of  a  long  insanity  in  that 
instant.  She  gesticulates  extravagantly,  gnashing  hei^  teeth,  flinging 
her  arms  wildly  abroad,  stamping  with  her  foot  ''  It  was  as  if  she  had 
stepped  aside  for  an  instant,  solely  to  snateh  the  relief  of  a  brief  fit  of 
madness.  Persons  in  acute  trouble,  or  labouring  under  strong  excite- 
ment, with  a  necessity  for  concealing  it,  are  prone  to  relieve  their  nerves 
in  this  wild  way  ;  although,  when  practicable,  they  find  a  more  e£fiectual 
solace  in  shrieking  aloud."||  In  the  next  chapter  she  takes  a  more  legi- 
timate mode  of  venting  her  pent*up  emotion,  by  bursting  out  into  song, 
that  moonlight  night  when,  from  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra,  from 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  on  one  side,  and  the  acclivity 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  other,  the  air  was  full  of  melodies  from 

♦  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  voL  ii.  eh.  viii.  f  The  Betrothed,  ch.  xiv. 

}  Ibid.,  ch.  XV.  §  Transformation,  ch.  xiv.  |  Ibid.,  ch.  xvU. 
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the  voices  of  strollers  about  the  Eternal  City.  *'  Suddenly,  she  threw  out 
such  a  swell  and  gush  of  sound,  that  it  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  choir 
of  other  voices,  and  then  to  rise  above  them  all,  and  become  audible  in 
what  would  else  have  been  the  silence  of  an  upper  region.  That  volume 
of  melodious  voice  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  a  great  trouble.  There  had 
long  been  an  impulse  upon  her — amounting,  at  last,  to  a  necessity — to 
shriek  aloud;  but  she  had  struggled  against  it,  till  the  thunderous 
anthem  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  relieve  her  heart  by  a  great  cry."* 
Her  innocent  friend,  Hilda,  who  involuntarily  becomes  the  witness  of 
a  dark  deed  in  which  Miriam  is  concerned,  is  for  a  long  while  tortured 
by  the  possession  of  this  secret,  which  she  dare  not  divulge.  But  one 
day,  earnest  Protestant  though  she  be,  the  sight  of  the  confessional,  and 
a  few  words  from  a  poor  simple  devout  woman  who  comes  away  horn  it 
radiant  with  a  sense  of  relief,  impel  Hilda  to  fling  herself  down  in  the 
penitent's  place,  and  tremulously,  passionately,  with  sobs,  tears,  and  the 
turbulent  overflow  of  emotion  too  long  repressed,  to  pour  out  the  dark 
story  which  had  infused  its  poison  into  her  till  then  healthy  and  tranquil 
life.  "  She  revealed  the  whole  of  her  terrible  secret  I  The  whole,  except 
that  no  name  escaped  her  lips.  And,  ah,  what  a  relief!  When  the 
hysteric  gasp,  the  strife  between  words  and  sobs,  had  subsided,  what 
a  torture  had  passed  away  from  her  soul !"  It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne  noway  intends  all  this  to  have  a  theological  bearing.  Indeed, 
when  the  father-confessor  adverts  to  absolution  as  the  sequel  of  confession, 
Hilda  at  once  starts  and  shrinks  back.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  that^ 
and  repudiates  it  with  fervour.  She  has  simply  opened  out  her  heart 
under  the  seal  of  confession,  because  the  terrible  crime  she  has  just 
revealed  seemed  to  thrust  itself  between  her  and  her  Maker — so  that  she 
found  Him  not  in  the  darkness ;  found  nothing  but  a  dreadful  solitude, 
and  this  crime  in  the  midst  of  it.  "  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  made  the  awful  guilt  my  own,  by  keeping  it  hidden  in  my  heart.  I 
grew  a  fearful  thing  to  myself.  I  was  going  mad  1"  The  confessor, 
nopeful  of  an  ingenuous  proselyte,  expresses  his  trust  that  the  relief  will 
prove  greater  than  she  yet  knows  of.  And  she,  missing  his  meaning,  and 
looking  up  gratefully  in  his  lace,  declares  it  to  be  already  immense :  "  1  have 
told  the  hideous  secret ;  told  it  under  the  sacred  seal  of  the  confessional ; 
and  now  it  will  burden  my  poor  heart  no  more."f  What  ensues  during 
that  strange  confidence  is  not  here  to  the  purpose.  What  has  been  quoted 
avails  to  illustrate  vividly  enough  the  relief  poor  human  nature  feels  in 
confiding,  and  so  disburthening  itself  of,  a  secret  oppression  of  heavy 
trouble. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  furnish  plural  instances  of  this  sense  of  relief, 
under  various  conditions.  There  is  Don  Roderick,  for  example,  to  whose 
*^8ad  confession"  Toledo's  Prelate  lends  an  ear  of  fearful  wonder: 

For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 
Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air. 

When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame  the  bosom  wring. 
And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair.]: 

♦  Transformation,  ch.  xviiL  t  Ch.  xzxix. 

X  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick. 
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Marmion,  again,  becomes,  malgre  lui^  the  avower  of  a  troubled  secret  to 
Lindesay : 

He  staid, 

And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  uDsaid ; 

But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd. 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 

Ev'n  when  discovery's  pain,*  &c. 

Something  of  a  parallel  passage  occurs  in  Bertram's  similar  confidence  to 
Wilfrid,  when 

The  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 

Oft  vanquish'd,  neyer  quite  suppressed. 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 

To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 

And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 

In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke.f 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  UNBESIGNED. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Come  back !  come  back !  my  lost,  my  loved,  my  own ! 

Too  soon  hath  cruel  death 

Stopp'd  my  young  darling's  breath, 
Too  soon  her  heavenly  soul  to  heaven  hath  flown : 

The  flowers  so  prized  by  thee. 

The  softly-chiming  sea. 

The  brook  whose  voice  was  dear. 

The  birds  you  loved  to  hear. 
Singing  in  noon's  white  rays,  to  me  now  black — 
Join  with  my  soul,  and  cry, ''  Come  back !  come  back !" 

It  may  be  impious,  may  be  cruel,  too, 

But  from  the  bowers  above. 

Where  thou,  like  some  white  dove. 
Dost  sit  in  purity  amidst  the  blue. 

To  earth  I'd  bring  thee  down, 

Nor  heed  thine  amaranth  crown; 

Anything  in  my  madness. 

Anything  in  my  sadness, 

So  I  could  have  thee  near, 

Eold  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  dear : 
0  angels,  hear  me !  bear  her  down  yon  track 
Of  luminous  stars— lost  child,  come  back !  come  back ! 

Marmlon,  canto  iv.  f  Bokebj,  canto  u. 
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Whether  I  sit  alone  at  morn  or  night. 

Praying  to  be  resigned. 

Strengthening  with  hope  my  mind, 
Striving  to  chase  thee  from  my  inner  sighi?; 
"  In  vain ;  still  thought  will  fly 

To  blissful  days  gone  by ; 

Religion  brings  no  calm. 

The  father's  heart  no  balm ; 
I  rail  at  fate,  my  spirit  on  a  rack. 
And  still  I  cry,  "  Sweet  saint !  come  back !  come  back !" 

To  my  fond  soul  thou  wert  a  teWlil*  snn ; 

I  warmed  in  thee,  loved  diild. 

Thy  beams  so  softly  mild ; 
My  thoughts  from  thee,  poor  flowers,  their  fragrance  won : 

Now  all  is  night,  blind  night, 

Set  my  dear  orb  of  light, 

No  wife,  true  friend,  to  cheer  me. 

And  thou  no  longer  near  me ; 

In  darkness  thick  I  grope, 

Without  my  sun,  my  hope. 
Still  calling  on  thee,  though  in  joy,  and  black 
This  lower  world  to  thine — come  back !  come  back ! 

I  loved  thee  stronger  with  each  year  that  flew, 

Engrossingly  and  madly ; 

All  virtues  seemed  to  clad  thee ; 
Thy  mother's  voice,  her  eyes  of  clearest  blue : 

And  thou  didst  also  love  me, 

Though  beautiful  above  me. 

As  rainbow  o'er  a  hill ; 

Thy  soul  I  worship  still. 

But,  oh,  I  crave  more,  more — 

To  have  thee  on  life's  shore, 
To  hear  thee,  fold  thee,  kiss  thee — down  the  track 
Of  yonder  blue,  descend !  come  back  I  comeback! 


(    416    ) 


THE  ABLINGTONS : 

sketches  from  modern  life. 

By  a  Looker-on. 

fart   the   fifth. 


SILVESTER  ARLINGTON  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Mrs.  Arlington  communicated  to  her  husband  the  information  she 
had  received  from  Richard  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  Silvester  at 
Cambridge,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter  without  loss  of 
time.  She  said  she  felt  very  uneasy  about  Silvester,  and  very  much 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  drawn  into  some  low  connexion. 

Mr.  Arlington  received  the  intelligence  more  coolly  than  she  could 
have  expected — ^he  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed. 

"  My  dear  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  you  let  your  vivid  imagination 

run  away  with  you.     Silvester,  I  dare  say,  is  no  saint ;  there  is  not 

much  morality,  probably,  to  be  found  among  the  young  men  at  the 

universities ;   but  we  don't  often  hear  of  their  making  low  marriages." 

"  Not  often,  certainly  ;  but  such  marriages  do  occur,"  replied  his  wife, 

,  rather  sharply. 

"  There  is  gossip  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  at  Cheltenham, 
and  Bath,  and  Scarborough,  and  even  London  itself,"  said  Mr.  Arling- 
ton ;  "  and  the  young  man  who  mentioned  Silvester,  perhaps  wanted 
something  to  fill  up  his  letter." 

•*  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arlington. 

"  But  he  has  not  hinted  a  syllable  about  any  love  afixiir  or  entangle- 
ment to  you,  or  to  any  of  his  sisters,  or  to  Richard,  even,"  said  the 
simple-minded  Mr.  Arlington. 

*'  Good  gracious,  Arlington !  you  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy  that 
Silvester,  if  he  is  doing  wrong,  will  accuse  himself,  or  voluntarily  confess 
his  folly,  if  not  his  guilt  ?" 

"  I  aon't  think  he  should  be  condemned  on  slight  evidence,"  said  the 
good  man. 

Mrs.  Arlington  cast  up  her  eyes  with  an  impatient  gesture  : 
"  Mr.  Arlington,  when  the  honour  of  your  family  is  at  stake,  you 
really  should  cast  off  your  habitual  apathy,  or,  I  should  perhaps  rather 
say,  indolence.     Will  you  go  down  to  Cambridge  and  inquire  into  this 
matter,  or  will  you  not  ?     It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  go  just  now,  my  dear  Nelly.  I  am 
obliged  to  remain  in  town  at  present  on  account  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness. You  see  there  is  so  much  to  be  got  through  at  the  end  of  the 
season ;  everything  is  staved  off  till  then,  and  it  is  all  hurry-scurry  at 
last — no  end  of  committees ;  and  as  I  am  engaged  in  two  or  three  at 
the  very  least,  I  must  be  at  my  post.  But  I  will  write  to  one  of  the 
professors  with  whom  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted,  and  ask  him  to  tell^ 
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me  if  Silvester  has  got  into  any  scrape.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
do,  my  dear." 

"  If  you  had  the  slightest  grain  of  energy  in  you,"  thought  the  lady , 
though  she  did  not  say  it,  ''you  would  manage  to  go  to  Cambridge  and 
see  after  your  son,  and  attend  to  your  stupid  committees  to  boot ;  but 
'  one  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow^s  ear,'  says  the  old  proverb, 
and  you  cannot  put  spirit  into  a  sluggish  soul." 

Mr.  Arlington  certainly  was  *'  sluggish"  in  all  respects,  but  especially 
in  matters  concerning  his  own  family ;  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  equa- 
nimity troubled,  and  he  did  not  see  any  cause  for  uneasiness  about  his 
second  son.  He  had  felt  rather  anxious  on  account  of  the  marked 
encouragement  given  to  Mr.  Duff  Watson — a  total  stranger,  having  a 
very  slight  introduction  to  the  family,  and  of  whose  parentage  and  pre- 
vious life  he  had  not  been  able  to  hear  a  word  ;  he  was  somewhat  afraid 
that  he  might  not  be  a  proper  match  for  Letitia,  but  his  better-half  was 
satisfied,  therefore  he  left  the  matter  in  her  hands.  He  did  not  much 
like  to  trouble  the  professor  at  Cambridge  ;  but  ho  knew,  poor  man,  that 
he  would  have  no  peace  until  he  performed  his  promise ;  he  took  care, 
however,  to  write  from  his  club,  so  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  sub- 
mit his  epistle  to  the  criticism  of  Mrs.  Arlington.  The  letter,  in  conse- 
quence, was  very  vaguely  worded,  and  in  asking  information  about  his 
sou's  conduct,  he  did  not  express  the  least  doubt  of  its  correctness,  nor 
make  any  allusion  to  the  probability  of  his  having  got  into  a  scrape. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,"  said  the  worthy  gentle- 
man to  himself,  <*  and  there  is  no  need  to  bring  down  upon  the  boy  any 
suspicion,  or  too  close  supervision.  If  the  lad  had  been  goings  to  the 
devil,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  heard  it — bad  news  flies  fast.' 

Silvester  was  a  favourite  of  his  father's,  and  though  he  drew  pretty 
freely  upon  his  purse,  he  was  not  so  extravagant  as  Richard. 

"  Well,  well,  even  if  Silvester  is  a  little  wild,  young  men  will  be 
young  men,"  Mr.  Arlington  remarked  to  himself;  and  with  this  con- 
cluding thought  he  dismissed  the  subject  of  his  son's  supposed  delin- 
quencies from  his  mind,  addressed  and  sealed  his  letter  of  inquiry,  and 
returned  to  the  study  of  his  beloved  newspapers. 

In  due  time  the  answer  came.  It  was  a  pompous  epistle,  and  dwelt 
more  on  the  writer's  own  high  attainments  and  high  position  at  the 
university  than  on  Silvester  Arlington's  deeds,  good  or  bad.  He  merely 
said  that,  as  far  as  the  young  man  came  under  his  notice,  he  was  well 
conducted.  He  had  never  heard  of  his  being  engaged  in  ungentlemanly 
riots,  or  doing  anything  to  deserve  censure  ;  he  might  be  more  attentive 
to  hb  studies,  but  every  one  was  not  equally  gifted  with  talents,  or  the 
power  of  intense  application ;  and  though  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  ever  being  senior  wrangler,  or  probably  taking  honours,  he 
might  get  through  a  fair  examination,  which,  most  likely,  was  all  his 
ambition  aimed  at. 

This  was  very  negative  prdse,  but  then — there  was  no  positive  blame ; 
and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlinfi^ton  were  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  at 
least  Mr.  Arlington  was,  though  his  wife  declared  that  the  letter 
of  the  great  university  man  was  exceedingly  stupid,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
point. 

<*  I  don't  think  I  can  let  things  rest  here,  Fanny,"  she  said  ;  **  I  will 
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write  to  Silvy  himself,  and  tell  him  that  some  hints  of  imprndent  con- 
duct on  his  part  have  reached  me,  but  that  I  am  unwilling  to  beliere 
them,  and  hope  he  will  be  able  to  contradict  them.  I  shall  remind  him 
thnt  he  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  that  his  future  success 
will  much  depend  upon  the  character  he  bears  at  college,  and  brings  with 
him  from  thence ;  that  I  trust  he  will  never  forget  what  he  owes  to 
himself  and  to  his  family ;  and  that,  above  all  things,  he  will  not  plunge 
into  any  low  amour,  or  let  himself  be  taken  in  by  artful  people  in  an 
inferior  rank  of  life  than  his  own.  I  think  this  will  do,  Fanny ;  at  any 
rate,  it  will  put  him  on  his  guard." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "I  think  your  letter  will  do  extremely  well,  and 
have  a  very  good  eflFect." 

Fanny  invariably  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  everything  her  mother 
did,  said,  and  wrote,  except  what  was  not  congenial  to  her  own  wishes- 
then  she  did  not  scruple  to  find  fault ;  but  Mrs.  Arlington  did  not  always 
heed  her  remonstrances,  and  generally  took  her  own  way. 

Silvester's  reply  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  He  demanded  to 
know  in  distinct  terms  of  what  he  was  accused,  and  who  was  his  accuser; 
blamed  his  mother  for  listening  to  any  chance  information  which  might 
have  no  foundation  in  fact;  said  he  considered  himself  ill-used  in  the  first 
place  by  his  father's  very  unnecessary  letter  of  inquiry  about  him  to  one 
of  his  professors,  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  Mrs. 
Arlington's  reproving  epistle,  condemning  him  for  faults  which  Bne  did 
not  specify,  and  predicting  to  him  a  failure  in  his  future  career.  His 
letter  wound  up  with  an  urgent  request  to  be  informed  who  had  heen 
writing  against  him,  that  he  might  give  the  sneaking  fellow  a  good 
thrashing.  Mrs.  Arlington  felt  rather  alarmed  at  the  effect  produced  by 
her  missive.  She  was  determined  not  to  betray  the  name  of  Richard's  in- 
formant, lest  Silvester  might  be  hot-headed  enough  to  'get  up  a  row 
about  the  matter.  She  wrote  back  that  her  letter  had  merely  heen 
intended  to  caution  him ;  that  she  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him;  and 
that  she  trusted  his  own  good  sense  would  'prevent  his  doing  anything 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  himself  or  obnoxious  to  his  family. 

So  Mrs.  Arlington's  energy  had  not  been  of  much  use,  and,  though 
she  did  not  know  it,  probably  it  had  produced  a  bad  effect. 


11. 

KB.  DtrVF  WATSON  A  GUEST  AT  ARLIN6TON  ABBBT. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  the  Arlington  family  in  London ;  evetv- 
body  was  gone  or  going,  and  of  the  few,  in  the  fashionable  parts  of  the 
town,  who  were  not  departing,  some  had  closed  the  shutters  in  the  front 
of  their  houses,  not  having  the  strength  of  mind  to  admit  that  they  were 
still  fixtures.  These  worthies  had  the  Parks  to  themselves  as  fiur  as 
people  of  their  own  class  went,  but  they  seemed  to  fly  each  other,  as  if 
apprehending  contagious  diseases,  when  their  only  fear  was  that  their 
vanity  should  be  hurt  by  being  still  seen  in  town  when  all  the  world  had 
left  it,  and  that  they  were  discovered  not  to  have  joined  the  migrating 
flocks. 

The  Arlingtons  had  repaired  to  Arlington  Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire, 
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Mrs.  Arlington  had  proposed  to  Richard  to  take  two  of  his  sisters  abroad 
for  six  weeks  or  so,  in  the  hope  that  some  gentleman  at  one  of  the 
German  baths,  or  at  Vichy,  or  even  at  Dieppe,  might  take  a  fancy  to 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  but  Richard  declined  going,  and  betook  him- 
self for  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  to  Craig  Court,  on  a  visit  to  Mr., 
i,e,  Mrs.,  Larpent. 

He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  lady's  French  maid  still  with  her,  for  he 
had  strongly  advised  her  to  part  with  the  demoiselle,  whose  eyes  and  ears 
had  been  tolerably  active  during  the  week  he  had  spent  with  Mrs.  Lar- 
pent at  the  hotel  at  Brighton.  He  had  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  French 
woman  so  much,  that  he  never  expected  to  see  her  tripping  step,  jaunty 
air,  and  qaucy  look  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  Craig  Court.  She 
wished  him  "  Le  bien-venu"  with  a  mixture  of  empressement  and  irony, 
exclaiming, 

*^  Que  monsieur  sera  charme  de  vous  voir,  mon  capitaine ;  et  madame  ! 
mon  Dieu !  elle  n'aura  plus  des  chagrins,  ni  de  mauvaise  humeur,  i,  pre- 
sent que  vous  ^tes  ici." 

Hichard  grinned  and  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  complimented  the 
damsel  on  her  good  looks,  while  he  inwardly  ejaculated, 

^^  The  devil  take  the  impudent  jade  I  What  on  earth  makes  Sophy 
keep  that  spy  about  her  ?" 

The  same  question  he  asked  Mrs.  Larpent  herself,  who  replied, 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  useful,  and,  you  know,  the  French  are  not  so  strait- 
laced  as  the  English  are !  Laurette  has  got  a  love-aifair  of  her  own  on 
her  hands.  She  and  the  butler  are  very  good  friends,  though  he  is  a 
married  man.  She  would  break  her  heart  if  I  were  to  turn  her  away, 
and  no  doubt  she  would  revenge  herself  by  saying  ill-natured  things  of 
you  and  me.  She  has  an  excellent  place,  and  she  must  know,  that  if  she 
takes  to  tittle-tattling,  I  will  get  rid  of  her.  I  think  we  are  pretty  safe 
with  her.     For  her  own  sake,  she  will  be  discreet.'* 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  servant,"  said  Richard.  **  One 
never  knows  how  long  bribery  may  ensure  their  silence,  or  how  soon  they 
may  betray  one." 

Mrs.  Larpent  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  laughed  at  his  timidity, 

"  And  you  a  gallant  soldier !"  she  exclaimed.  "  My  dear  Richard, 
don't  frighten  yourself  with  chimeras  I  After  all,  if  Laurette  were  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  risk  her  place  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little  silly  gossip, 
who  would  believe  her?" 

<'  Scandal  is  sure  to  find  believers  in  this  ill-natured  world,"  replied 
Richard,  gravely,  "  and  I  am  afraid  our  amitie  is  suspected  already/* 

"  If  I  am  not  horrified  and  distressed,  ^ou  need  not  be  so,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Larpent.  ''  As  long  as  my  precious  husband  is  so  conveniently 
blindy  it  is  no  matter  what  other  people  think  or  say.'* 

Richard  was  silent,  but  not  convinced,  and  he  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  pert  French  maid,  and  was  distant  and  ceremonious  in  his  manners 
to  Mrs.  Larpent  at  table,  and  whenever  the  butler  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  parental  abode  at  Arlington  Abbey,  which  would 
one  day  be  his  own,  reality  and  delusions  were  in  full  vigour. 

As  Richard  was  not  at  home  to  do  it,  Eleanor  begged  Fanny  to  ask 
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Mn.  A^Dgton  to  inTite  Captain  ColviUe  to  the  abbey.  The  byitatiOQ 
was  senty  aod  grateful  thanks  were  retomed  for  it,  hot  it  was  deeUned  on 
the  plea  that  he  could  not  then  obtain  leave  of  absence.  The  ReTereod 
Septimos  Sererin  had  written  to  Cornelia  (the  letter  following  her  from 
London),  telling  her  that  he  had  got  the  cnracj  whidh  he  had  mentioned 
to  her,  and  thought  he  would  be  rerj  comfortable.  He  filled  his  epistle 
with  a  string  of  quotations  firom  the  Bible,  and  wound  up  by  promising 
to  remember  her  in  his  prayers,  and  begging  her  not  to  fmget  him  in 
hers. 

**  There  r*  cried  Cornelia,  ^  what  can  be  more  explicit  than  that?  You 
see  he  remembers  me  even  in  his  very  prayers !" 

<<  Deeds,  not  mere  vague  words  for  me,"  said  Letitia,  dryly. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Cornelia,  "  what  deeds  your  kr.  Doff 
Watson  has  performed,  except  making  you  a  few  presents ;  he  does  not 
seem  even  to  favour  you  with  many  words,  probably  acting  on  Shak- 
speare's  adrice,  to  '  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue.'  " 

*'  Cornelia  quoting  a  profane  writer  like  Shakspeaie !"  exclaimed 
Letitia,  derisively.     "  What  would  the  Roman  emperor  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  hope  you  will  give  up  that  impertinent  nickname  when  Mr.  Severin 
becomes  your  brother-in-law,"  said  Cornelia,  angrily. 

*'  When  he  becomes  connected  with  our  family  I  shall  pay  all  doe 
honour  to  his  reddish  hair — for  I  can't  yet  say  grey  hairs,"  Letitia  an- 
swered, with  a  sneering  laugh. 

Mr.  Duff  Watson  was  certainly  not  very  lavish  of  his  words ;  he  would 
sit  ever  so  loog  without  uttering  a  syllable,  immersed  in  what  is  called  a 
brown  study,  but  it  was  apparently  a  black  study,  from  the  expression  of 
his  face  when  he  fell  into  these  silent  fits. 

^^  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  said  Letitia  once  to  him  when  he  was 
in  one  of  these  absent  moods;  but  the  look  that  he  g^ve  her  frightened 
her,  it  was  so  dark  and  wild,  and  she  never  again  ventured  to  make  any 
remark  to  him  about  himself.  He  was  fond  of  taking  solitary  walks, 
and  more  especially  of  rambling  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he  would  stand 
gazing  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  until  the  waves,  paying  him  as 
little  respect  as  they  did  Canute  of  old,  came  surging  in,  and  rolling  over 
his  feet. 

"  I  do  believe,"  exclaimed  Master  Lionel  Arlington  one  day,  **  that 
that  strange  man,  Mr.  Duff  Watson,  is  premeditating  suicide.  I  saw 
him  this  morning  standing  on  a  rock  like  a  pelican,  when  the  tide  was 
rushing  in  pretty  fast.  He  was  throwing  his  arms  about  as  if  he  were 
haranguing  the  sea,  or  the  seaweed  and  the  pebbles  it  cast  ashore.  I 
looked  down  upon  him  for  some  time  from  the  hill  just  above  that  part 
of  the  beach,  until,  finding  that  the  waves  were  gaining  on  the  rock,  I 
ran  down  and  shouted  to  him.  But  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a 
trance,  for  he  never  budged,  or  he  was  bent  upon  commitdng^/b  de  se, 
^  It  won't  be  pleasant  to  have  his  corpse  fished  out  of  the  water  and 
brought  to  the  abbey,'  I  said  to  myself;  so,  finding  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  my  shouting,  I  picked  up  some  pebbles  and  pelted  him  with  them, 
until  he  turned  round,  with  quite  a  theatrical  start,  and  gave  me  an 
awfully  fierce  look." 

''  You  are  romancing,  or  at  least  exaggerating,  Master  Lionel,  I  rather 
think,"  said  Letitia. 
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''  No,  Letty,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  I  am  not,"  he  replied. 
'*  He  had  to  plunge  into  the  water,  and  came  splashing  up  to  me  like  a 
water-dog  emerging  from  the  spray.  In  a  very  few  minutes  more  the 
rock  was  entirely  covered  hy  the  foaming  waves,  and  you,  poor  Letty, 
would  have  had  to  wear  the  willow." 

Lionel  had  arrived  at  the  abbey  on  a  farewell  visit  to  his  family  before 
entering  on  his  naval  career.  He  had  passed  a  very  good  examination, 
not  only  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  yoyng  boy's  education — viz.  English 
grammar  and  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  Latin,  and  French, 
but  also  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  mathematics,  trigono- 
metry, algebra,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Admiralty 
imposes  on  the  little  lads  who  are  candidates  for  the  navy.  Query,  are 
the  magnates  of  the  Admiralty  adepts  in  such  sciences  themselves  ?  More 
than  one  admiral  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  if  they  were  to  be  put 
through  the  examination  inflicted  on  these  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  they  would  assuredly  fail.  Happily,  Lionel  Arlington  did 
not  fail,  and  very  proud  his  mother  was  of  his  success. 

He  was  a  smart,  lively  lad,  cleverer  than  either  of  his  brothers,  but  a 
mischievous  boy,  fond  of  playing  pranks  and  practical  jokes,  as  are  not  a 
few  naval  cadets,  and  cadets  to  be.  Eut  he  was  not  cruel  in  his  pranks  ; 
he  never  tied  up  poor  cats  by  their  tails,  leaving  their  heads  to  hang 
down,  with  all  the  blood  rushing  into  them  until  they  were  nearly  mad ; 
nor  did  he  fasten  lighted  matches,  or  pieces  of  wax-tapers  lighted,  to  the 
tails  of  dogs,  tormenting  them,  and  making  the  poor  animals  run  the 
risk  of  being  severely  burned ;  nor  did  he  catch  flies  or  butterflies  to  im- 
pale them ;  but  he  teased  hid  sisters  in  various  ways — for  instance,  by  very 
quietly  attaching  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  back  of  their  dresses,  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  large  round  hand,  *'  Fanny  Arlington,  aged  forty- 
eight  ;"  or,  **  Cornelia,  in  search  of  a  pious  husband."  He  was  most 
anxious,  however,  to  play  off  his  wit  upon  "  the  intended  suicide,"  as  he 
called  Mr.  Duff  Watson,  and  the  mode  he  took  to  effect  this  had  worse 
consequences  than  he,  in  his  thoughtlessness,  dreamed  of. 

The  party  in  the  drawing-room  were  talking  of  ghosts  one  evening, 
and  a  clergyman  and  another  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  dined  with  the  Arliugtons  that  day,  were  telling  some 
ghost  stories,  though  the  clergyman  declared  his  disbelief  in  them.  Two 
or  three  rather  appalling  stories  were  told,  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
even  their  stout-hearted,  worldly-minded  mother  looked  suspiciously 
towards  the  rather  dusky  corners  in  the  adjacent  music-room,  where  only 
two  wax-lights  were  burning  on  the  pianoforte,  and  two  lustres  lighted 
on  the  chimney-piece,  making  "  darkness  visible."  One  of  the  stories 
related  how,  by  means  of  a  ghost's  visit  to  earth,  a  murder  was  found  out. 
Mr.  Duff  Watson  looked  exceedingly  pale  and  not  a  little  perturbed,  but 
he  vehemently  declared  that  there  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  ghost,  and  that  such  fancied  apparitions  were  only  the  product  of  a 
morbid  imagmation,  acting  upon  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  mind. 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  "  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
murder  will  out,  it  is  said.'* 

"  Murder  1"  groaned  Mr.  Duff  Watson ;  "  what  is  called  murder  is  not 
always  the  offspring  of  premeditated  crime." 

*«  Oh  no !"  said  Mr.  Arlington,  who  was  a  county  magistrate.  "  The 
jury  often  brings  it  in — Manslaughter." 
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**  But  about  supernatural  appearances  and  sounds,"  said  one  of  the 
visitors,  ^'  I  grant  that  appearances  may  be  deceptive ;  they  may  be  traced 
to  some  distortion  of  vision,  the  falling  of  some  shadow,  the  creation  even 
of  an  excited  imagination ;  but  extraordinary  or  supernatural  sounds  are 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for." 

''  Ghosts  are  said  to  revisit  this  earth  at  midnight,"  remarked  Mr. 
Duff  Watson,  '*  and  in  the  deep  stillness  of  night,  in  the  country,  for 
instance,  sounds  which  would  scarcely  be  heard  amidst  the  busy  hum  of 
day,  may  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  assume  importance.  The  clanking  of 
chains,  the  groans  which  are  introduced  into  '  ghostology,'  to  coin  a 
word,  may  very  probably  be  only  a  rat  behind  the  wainscoting,  or  the 
sudden  creaking  of  some  piece  of  furniture." 

<*  Very  true,"  replied  the  gentleman.  '<  But  what  would  you  say  to  a 
sound,  or  a  succession  of  sounds,  which  aroused  a  whole  family,  and  which 
were  heard  by  men,  women,  and  children  ?*' 

"  I  should  simply  say,  I  don't  believe  in  such  sounds." 

**  I  cannot  disbelieve  a  story  which  I  heard  from  one  of  the  most 
truthful  of  men,  though  neither  he  nor  I  could  account  for  the  noises  he 
mentioned." 

'*  Oh,  do  tell  it  to  us  1"  exclaimed  Eleanor  and  Maria  at  the  same 
moment. 

*'  Well,  my  friend  was  a  physician  in  good  practice,  and  a  very  sennble, 
worthy  man.  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  East  Indies,  both  in  the  army. 
One  evening  he  had  been  detained  out  very  late,  attending  a  patient  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  When  he  got  home,  he  found  his  assistant,  who  was 
a  relative  of  his  own,  waiting  up  for  him,  as  he  wished  to  hear  of  the 
case,  in  which  he  was  interested.  They  talked  it  over  for  a  little  while ; 
then,  after  taking  a  biscuit  and  glass  of  wine-and- water  each  in  the  dinbg- 
room,  they  proceeded  up-stairs,  the  assistant  to  his  bed-chamber,  the 
doctor  to  his  dressing-room,  his  wife  having  retired  some  time  before. 
They  had  scarcely  closed  their  doors,  when  they  were  both  startled 
by  a  sound  like  cannonading — like  the  firing  of  artillery. 

«  <  What  can  that  be  ?'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  hurrying  from  his  room 
to  the  assistant,  who  had  just  emerged  from  his  chamber. 

"  <  It  is  not  like  thunder,'  replied  the  startled  assistant, '  and  there  is 
no  lightning.' 

**  '  The  sounds  seem  to  come  from  below,'  remarked  the  doctor ;  '  but 
housebreakers  would  never  make  such  a  noise ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
review  in  the  middle  of  the  night.' 

** '  Hark !     That  is  not  an  explosion  ;  it  is  the  firing  of  canncm.' 

"  The  doctor's  wife  at  that  moment  came  pale  and  trembling  from  her 
room,  merely  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  with  her  feet  in  slippers. 
She  ran  to  her  husband,  crying : 

"  *  Oh,  John,  John  I  these  are  no  earthly  sounds  1  The  end  of  the 
world  must  be  approaching !  Let  us  pray  !'  And  the  frightened  lady 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray  aloud.  Inreseiitly  the 
servants  rushed  down  from  the  attics,  and  the  children  and  their  nurses 
from  their  nursery  ;  all  were  in  consternation. 

*<  <  This  must  be  some  jugglery  1'  cried  the  doctor.  *  Let  us  search 
the  house !' 

"  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  the  assbtant  and  the  footman,  he  de« 
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sceuded  the  stairs,  aad  searciied  the  whole  house,  exploring  every  corner 
in  the  basement-story  and  upwards,  but  there  was  nothing  visible  to  oc- 
casion the  noise.  Everything  was  in  its  right  place,  and  not  a  creature 
below.  Soon  after,  the  cannonading  seemed  to  slacken,  and  by  degrees 
the  noise  faded  away^  until  profound  silence  succeeded  the  mysterious 
uproar. 

"  It  was  ascertained  next  day  that  no  noise  had  been  heard  in  any  of 
the  adjacent  houses,  and  that  there  had  ,been  no  explosion  of  any  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  matter  remained  in  total  obscurity  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  occurrence,  when  letters  were  received  from  India 
giving  intelligence  of  the  storming  of  a  citadel  there,  in  which  the 
doctor's  eldest  brother,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  had  been  killed,  and  he  had 
fallen  at  the  very  time  and  very  hour  when  the  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable sounds  had  been  heard  in  the  doctor's  house !" 

**  A  very  striking  story,"  observed  the  clergyman,  "  especially  as  you 
say  your  friend  the  physician  heard  the  strange  noises  himself." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  story,"  said  Mr.  Duff  Watson;  "  but  I  suppose  the. 
doctor  must  have  had  a  vivid  imagination,  and  persuaded  himself  that 
what  he  fancied  he  heard,  or  what  he  dreamed,  was  true.*' 

"  You  are  a  staunch  unbeliever,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington, 
laughing.  *<  But,  do  you  know,  some  people  declare  that  this  house  is 
haunted,  though  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  anything  out  of  the 
common  way." 

*'  Nobody  knows  what  a  night  may  bring  forth,"  said  Lionel,  in  a  very 
grave  tone  of  voice,  but  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


'       III. 

Lionel's  doings  at  tbb  abbet. 

The  ghost  stories  and  tales  of  supernatural  noises  were  not  again 
alluded  to.  A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation  respecting  these  far- 
fetched matters  had  taken  place,  a  party  from  Arlington  Abbey,  consist- 
ing of  Mrs.  Arlington  and  some  of  her  daughters,  escorted  by  Mr.  Duff 
Watson  and  Mr.  Arlington,  who  was  pressed  into  the  service,  went  to  see 
a  boat-race  at  Weymouth,  and  returned  to  a  late  dinner.  They  were 
very  tired,  and  perhaps  the  gentlemen  had  partaken  rather  freely  of  the 
excellent  contents  of  the  cellars  at  the  abbey,  which  were  quite  as  well 
furnished  as  the  cellars  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  abbeys  were  the 
homes  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who,  certes,  did  not  despise  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  at  least. 

It  was  near  the  witching  hour,  and  the  family  were  retiring  to  their 
apartments.  The  ladies  had  already  withdrawn,  and  the  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed, after  taking  a  bumper  at  parting. 

There  was  a  long  corridor,  with  a  window  at  each  end  to  give  it  light, 
which  was  afforded  by  a  bronze  chandelier  that  hung  in  the  centre  of  the 
corridor  when  daylight  had  departed.  The  lamps  in  the  chandelier  were 
genert^tly  extinguished  at  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  for  the 
Arlington  family  kept  very  regular  hours  in  the  country.  There  were 
bedrooms  on  each  side  of  this  corridor,  and  bedrooms  also  opened  into 
a  passage  which  ran  cross  ways,  at  one  end  terminating  in  a  private  s^ir- 
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case,  principally  used  Ly  the  servants,  the  grand  staircase,  with  its  carred 
oak  balustrades  and  steps,  inlaid  with  pretty  woods^  leading  to  the 
corridor. 

Mr.  DuflF  Watson's  apartment  was  near  the  end  of  the  lobby  farthest 
from  the  staircase  ;  the  room  opposite  to  it  was  not  occupied  just  then, 
and  there  was  a  niche  in  the  wall,  or  rather  a  recess  near  it,  in  which 
stood  a  small  table. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  a  sleepy  man-servant  had  just  put  out 
the  lights  in  the  bronze  chandelier ;  after  having  performed  this,  his  last 
task  for  the  night,  he  had  hurried  away  to  his  own  quarters.  The  corridor 
was  deserted,  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  when  Mr.  Duff  Watson  sought  his  dormitory.  He  walked  up  the 
corridor  with  a  lagging  step,  and  his  usual  dreamy  look — but,  what  was 
that  which  met  his  startled  view?  A  figure,  with  a  death's  head  en- 
veloped in  a  white  shroud,  a  napkin  cound  its  discoloured  brow,  and  what 
remained  of  features  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman!  The  eyes, 
.  sunk  in  deep,  flesh  less  sockets,  were  gazing  fixedly  on  him ! 

He  started,  staggered,  and,  with  a  cry  something  between  a  groan  and 
a  shriek,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  dropping  the  silver  bedroom  candle- 
stick he  had  in  his  hand. 

He  who  had  so  ridiculed  the  idea  of  spectres  had  seen  one,  as  he 
thought,  and  had  been  entirely  overcome  by  the  sight. 

The  noise  of  his  fall  resounded  through  the  corridor  in  the  silence  of 
night,  and  Mr.  Arlington  came  hurrying  from  his  dres3ing-room,  and 
Eleanor,  who  had  only  begun  to  undress,  from  the  apartment  she  shared 
with  Maria.  Great  was  their  amazement  at  beholding  poor  Mr.  Duff 
Watson  stretched  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  swoon  ! 

Presently,  a  ghost-like  figure  darted  forward  from  the  recess  and 
picked  up  the  candle,  which  had  just  begun  to  bum  a  hole  in  the  carpet. 
Mr.  Arlington,  who  had  been  stooping  over  the  prostrate  man,  raised  his 
head,  and  springing  towards  the  figure  in  the  winding-sheet,  seized  it  by 
the  throat,  shaking  it  violently,  and  giving  it  an  awful  punch  in  the 
chest. 

"  Oh,  papa  !"  cried  a  boyish  voice,  while  the  ghost  tried  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  powerful  hands  which  were  grasping  it,  but  in  vain. 

''  You  young  scamp !"  cried  the  exasperated  father  in  a  loud  voice  and 
angry  tone,  *'  how  dare  you  play  such  a  trick  on  a  guest  in  our  house  ?" 

"  Dear  papa !  I  thought  he  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  he  spoke  so 
vehemently  against  them ;  and  I  never  expected  he  would  take  on  so,'' 
said  the  young  hopeful,  by  way  of  apology. 

Mr.  Arlington's  excited  voice,  and  the  noise  in  the  unusually  quiet 
corridor,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Arlington  and  of  Letitia,  who 
was  always  a  little  anxious  about  Mr.  Duff  Watson,  especially  in  the 
evening,  when  he  did  not  seem  quite  so  calm  as  during  the  day. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  joined  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Arlington  came 
in  time  to  intercept  a  second  box  on  the  ear  which  her  angry  spouse  was 
about  to  inflict  on  her  favourite  Lionel. 

"  Help  me  to  get  this  poor  man  into  his  room,"  said  Mr.  Arlington  to 
his  daughters.  And  Letitia  and  Eleanor  assisted  him  in  raising  the  still 
inanimate  body,  and  carrying  it  into  the  bedroom,  where  they  placed 
him  on  a  sofa. 
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"  Ring  for  Digby,"  was  the  next  thing  said  by  the  worthy  master  of 
the  house,  '*  and  let  him  attend  this  poor  sufferer  from  LionePs  wicked 
Folly.  We  had  better  have  up  a  little  brandy  or  wine  to  give  him  when 
he  begins  to  recover." 

"  No,"  said  Letitia,  "  don't  ring  either  for  the  butler  or  any  of  the 
other  servants.  Let  us  keep  this  foolish  fracas,  occasioned  by  Lionel's 
love  of  mischief,  quite  to  ourselves.  It  would  no  doubt  annoy  Mr.  Duff 
Watson  very  much  to  think  that  the  occurrences  of  this  evening  were 
known  throughout  the  whole  household." 

Mr.  Arlington  saw  the  force  of  her  sensible  advice,  and  gave  his  key  of 
the  cellaret  to  Eleanor,  who  went  down  to  get  the  wine  and  brandy  that 
might  be  required,  while  Letitia  chafed  the  poor  maa's  forehead  and  hands 
with  eau-de-Cologne. 

Mrs.  Arlington  looked  into  the  room,  but  Letitia  motioned  her  out, 
and  she  was  not  sorry  to  escape,  in  order  to  comfort  her  darling  Lionel 
in  his  disgrace. 

*'  However  did  you  manage  this  travestie  P"  she  asked,  half  laughing. 
*'  Oh,  I  got  Pritchard,  the  housekeeper's  niece,  and  the  head  house- 
maid, to  lend  me  the  sheet,  and  do  it  up  like  a  shroud  ;  I  made  the  mask 
myself,  and  Pritchard  pinned  the  napkin  round  my  head.  We  arranged 
it  very  nicely,  and  placed  a  night-lamp  on  the  table  in  the  recess,  which 
just  gave  a  ghostly  glimmer." 

"  Oh,  you  sad  boy  !"  cried  his  mother,  with  a  suppressed  laugh.  "  It 
was  too  bad  of  you  to  frighten  that  poor  man  so!  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  now  is  not  to  talk  about  it.  Your  papa  seems  very  angry,  and 
Letitia  will  be  down  upon  you.  If  you  are  not  sorry  for  the  mischief 
you  have  done,  Lionel  dear,  you  must  pretend  to  be  so." 

Such  were  the  artificial  lessons  that  Mrs.  Arlington  was  always  giving 
her  children. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Duff  Watson  gave  signs  of  returning  animation  ;  he 
did  not  open  his  eyes,  but  he  murmured  some  words  in  loose,  broken 
accents,  and  of  these  were  audible  : 

"  You  cannot  say  .  .  .  not  swear  ...  I  did  it.  You  did  not  see 
.   .  .  no,  no  ...  I  tell  you  no !" 

He  half  started  up,  and  then  fell  back  again,  shuddering. 
Letitia  bent  over  him,  and  asked  him  softly  how  he  felt.     "  Better,  I 
hope,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  sympathy  and  anxiety. 

He  opened  his  eyes  languidly,  and  recognising  Letitia,  he  asked, 

«  Where  am  I  ?     What  has "   . 

She  interrupted  him  with — "  Dear  Mr.  Watson,  you  must  not  exert 
yourself  yet ;  you  are  here,  at  Arlington  Abbey.  You  slipped  your  foot 
or  something,  and  fell  as  you  were  going  to  your  room." 

Mr.  Duff  Watson  seemed  considerably  relieved;  he  raised  himself 
from  his  reclining  position,  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  which  was  pressed  on 
him  by  Mr.  Arlington,  and  then,  declaring  himself  quite  well,  he  apolo- 
gised for  the  trouble  he  had  involuntarily  given. 

Mr.  Arlington,  who  was  somewhat  opaque,  did  not  follow  Letitia  s 
lead,  and  leave  his  guest  to  fancy  no  one  knew  of  the  fright  he  had 
received,  but  apologised,  in  his  turn,  for  the  annoyance  caused  Mr,  Duff 
Watson  by  the  foolish  prank  of  a  mischievous  boy. 
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'Wlnifnak?    Wlttft  boy P"  iiiqand  Mr  DoflF  Waiion,  glB&cbg 


'  Wkj,  pcnonfyiog  a  glKMk,  m  tiiafc  filly  duM  took  it  into  his  head 
to  do,"  Rallied  Mr.  Ai&igtoiu 

*«  He  vaated  to  fiiglttea  Jfaiia  and  me,"  struck  in  Eleanor,  who 
ifoiddy  cguyaheoded  tJbt  Letitia  did  not  wish  Mr.  Doff  Watsoo  to 
to  think  Iha  tiiek  wis  played  off  i^mmi  him*  *^  He  was  rather  too  late 
far  «,"  she  added.  ''Bat  perhaps  yen  did  not  see  the  pretended 
spedieP* 

*'  I  certainly  did  come  opoa  eoose  appearance  rather  suddenly,  that 
startled  me,'  said  Mr.  Doff  Watson.  ""  Probably  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it,  bat  my  nerres  have  been  rather  unstrung  sinoe  a  severe  iUnett 
I  had  lately,  and  the  smallest  trifles  hare  more  effect  upon  me  at  present 
than  serioias  dangers  woald  haTc  had  formerly." 

^  Ah!  that  disagreeable  sate  of  weakness  of  the  nerves  often  foliows 
a  severe  illnees,"  said  Mr.  Arlington.  "  1  remember  one  time,  when  I 
had  just  recovered  from  a  bad  atttick  of  fever,  the  very  street-criei  osed 
to  pot  me  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation.  But,  good  mgfat,  we  will  not 
keep  yon  up  longer. 

The  next  mcHning  Lumel,  who  vras  not  a  bad-hearted  boy,  expresaed 
great  r^^ret  to  Mr.  Duff  Watson  fior  having  startled  him  the  nigfat 
before  by  his  foolish  piece  of  fim,  and  all  onpleaaant  feelings  seemed  to 
have  pawed  off;  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  that  gentleman  announced 
his  determination  to  make  a  little  tour  among  the  Channel  Islands. 

Being  so  close  to  Weymouth,  he  said,  he  was  tempted' to  cross  in  one 
of  the  steamers  from  thence  to  Guernsey,  and  he  must  therefore  bid  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ArUngton  adieu,  with  many  thanks  for  their  kind  hospitality. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Letitia,  and  even  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  was 
not  willing  to  lose  the  prospect  which  had  presented  itself  of  a  rich  match 
for  one  of  her  eight  daughters.  But  go  the  expected  suitor  did,  declining, 
moreover,  to  make  any  positive  promise  of  returning  to  the  abbey. 


IV. 

AS  ▲RXIVAI.  AT  AXUaOrOV  ABBBT,  AS  UKKZFBCCBD  AS  UHWETrOME. 

The  family  party  at  ArUngton  Abbey  were  by  no  means  in  good 
sfurits.  Mrs.  Arlington  had  just  parted  from  her  darling  Lionel; 
Letitia  was  mourning  the  absence,, if  not  the  k)8S,  of  her  admirer,  Mr. 
Duff  Wataon. 

Cornelia  was  disheartened  at  having  had  no  farther  communication 
from  her  pious  friend,  the  Reverend  Septimus  Severin ;  Eleanor  was 
anxious  about  her  beloved  Captain  Colville,  and  wondering  if  ^  the  good 
time"  he  had  predicted  would  ever  arrive.  Aurdia's  mind  dwilt 
rather  too  much  on  her  younger  sister's  lover,  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  Maria 
was  tired  of  singing  to  the  old  walls  and  the  rooks.  There  was  nothing 
going  on  at  Weymouth,  except  bathing  and  promenading ;  and  for  one 
gentleman  there  were  at  least  seven  lady  visiters  to  diat  seaside  reioit, 
not  to  apeak  of  the  host  of  children.  To  be  sore^  the  monotony  was 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  fNreaence  on  shcnre  oceaskmally  of  the  naval 
officers  stationed  at  PortUn^  but  they  seldom  oama  to  tha  abbey  miess 
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earriages  or  horses  were  sent  for  them ;  and  though  they  were  extremely 
pleasant  in  society,  there  were  hut  few  marrying  men  among  them,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion  cared  for  none  else.  There  was  no  hope  of 
Richard's  coming  down  and  bringing  any  gentlemen  with  him  for  the 
shooting ;  Silvester  maintained  an  offended  silence,  and  the  only  people 
at  the  abbey  were  Lady  Danby  and  her  husband,  who  had  offered  a 
Tisit. 

ThQ  dinner  was  half  over — at  the  dinner-table  sat  the  eight  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen — when  the  sound  of  wheels  were  heard,  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  carriage  was  rolling  up  the  avenue. 

"  Who  can  be  coming  to  you  without  any  previous  intimation !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Danby. 

*'  It  is  Mr.  Duff  Watson  returning,"  thought  Letitia. 

"  Captain  Colville's  grandfather  is  dead !"  thought  Eleanor  ;  "  he  has 
had  some  money  left  him,  and  he  is  coming  to  settle  everything  for  the 
future!" 

''  Septimus  has  got  a  house,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  wife,  and  is 
coming  for  her,"  thought  Cornelia. 

What  a  deal  of  self-deception  there  is  in  this  world !  and  consequently 
unreasonable  expectations  are  often  disappointed ;  but  reasonable  ones 
too  frequently  share  the  same  fate. 

The  carriage  stopped ;  there  was  a  little  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  then 
Digby,  the  butler,  who  had  been  desired  by  his  master  to  go  out  and  see 
who  or  what  it  was,  returned,  throwing  the  door  open,  and  announcing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silvester  Arlington ! 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment  as  Silvester,  putting  on 
a  brazen  look,  stalked  into  the  dining-room,  with  a  young  woman 
holding  his  arm ! 

Fanny,  who  was  sitting  by  her  father  opposite  to  the  door,  gave 
a  little  shriek,  and  half  started  up.  Lady  Danby,  who  had  her  back 
turned  to  the  door,  faced  round,  and  stared  at  the  new  comers  as  if  she 
had  never  seen  either  of  them  before.  Mrs.  Arlington  looked  at  first 
petrified,  as  if  she  had  been  turned  into — ^not  a  pillar — ^but  a  statue  of 
salt  or  stone ;  and  then  recovering  her  dignity,  she  drew  herself  up,  and 
glared  like  an  enraged  tigress  upon  them.  All  the  young  ladies  looked 
more  or  less  searchingly  and  angrily  at  them,  except  Eleanor,  who 
smiled  kindly  at  her  brother. 

Mr.  Arlington  was  the  only  one  who  spoke. 

*<  Silvester,  my  boy !  bow  d'ye  do  ?  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you, 
or — or  we  would  have  waited  dinner.     We  have  had  no  letter." 

"  I  expected  to  have  been  here  two  hours  ago,  sir,"  said  Silvester,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  but  there  was  some  accident,  which  detained  us." 

**  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?"  asked  Mr.  Arlington,  feeling  excessively 
imeomfortable,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silvester  was  standing  between  the  door  and  the 
table,  with  a  young  woman,  in  a  travelling-dress,  clinging  to  his  arm ; 
and,  as  she  looked  round  at  the  antagonistic  faces,  shrinking  back  to- 
wards the  dining-room  do<H>. 

"  Have  you  dined  ?"  asked  Mr.  Arlington.  , 

**  No,  father,  we  have  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast-time.  I  thought 
we  shottkl  have  got  here  eai4ier." 

2f2 
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Mr.  Arlington  looked  helplessly  towards  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  sat 
rigid  and  immovable.  The  admiral  whispered  to  her, ''  They  must  be 
hungry/'  but  she  made  no  sign. 

However,  Eleanor  rose,  and,  going  round  to  Silvester  and  the  girl  with 
him,  she  shook  hands  with  her  brother,  and  then  asked  them  to  come  up- 
stairs and  put  themselves  to  rights  before  getting  some  dinner. 

She  hurried  them  out  of  the  room;  and,  telling  Silvester  he  would  find 
all  he  would  require  in  Richard's  apartment,  which  had  been  prepared  lor 
him  in  case  of  his  arrival,  she  took  the  young  woman  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  helped  her  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  travelling-cloak,  &c. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  to-day  ?"  she  asked  the  girl, 

"  From  London  this  morning." 

"  Are  you  married  to  my  brother  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  When  were  you  married  ?" 

"  A  week  ago." 

'*  And  what  is,  or  rather  was,  your  name  ?'* 

"  Hetty— Hester  Evans." 

*'I  am  sure  you  must  be  starved,"  said  Eleanor,  compassionately. 
"  We  will  go  down-stairs,  and  see  about  dinner  for  you." 

"  Thank'ee,"  said  the  girl.     "  I  am  awful  hungry." 

In  passing  Richard's  room,  Eleanor  knocked  at  the  door,  and  told 
Silvester  to  join  them  in  the  breakfast-parlour ;  she  thought  they  would 
dine  more  comfortably  there  by  themselves  than  in  the  dining-room. 

Going  to  the  dining-room  door,  she  beckoned  Fanny  out,  and  asked 
her,  as  she  was  deputy  mistress  of  the  house,  to  order  the  cloth  to  be  laid 
in  the  breakfast-parlour,  and  dinner  served  there  for  the  new  comers. 
Fanny,  who  always  liked  to  show  her  authority,  did  as  her  sister  had  re-, 
quested,  and  Silvester  and  his  half-famished  wife  were  soon  regaled  with 
soup,  entrees,  and,  what  suited  her  taste  better,  roast  mutton. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  gloomy  silence  was  preserved  among  the  family 
party  assembled  in  the  dining-room.  Nobody  attempted  to  speak  excepc 
Sir  Thomas  Danby,  who  tried  in  vain  to  set  a  little  conversation  gobg. 
When  the  dessert  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  servants  had  \A 
the  room.  Lady  Danby,  who  was  full  of  curiosity,  asked, 

'*  Do  any  of  you  know  who  that  young  person  is  ?  Were  you  awan 
that  Silvester  was  married,  or  going  to  be  so  p" 

Mr.  Arlington  was  the  first  to  speak. 

<*  If  he  wrote,  his  letters  must  have  miscarried.  I  had  no  idea  that  be 
had  any  matrimonial  project  in  view." 

'*  No,  you  refused  to  notice  the  timely  hints  that  were  given  vou ;  no 
trouble  would  you  take  in  the  matter,  but  quieted  yourself  with  we  belief 
that  it  was  all  rights  You  see  now  that  it  was  all  wrong,  and  tbt 
wretched  boy,  left  se  unwisely  to  himself,  has  brought  .  .  .  disgrace 
upon  us  all !" 

Mrs.  Arlington  delivered  this  speech  in  an  angry  and  ezdted  tone, 
which  rather  nettled  her  worthy  husband,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
found  fault  with  in  public.  In  private  he  would  have  borne  any  amount 
of  blame  with  perfect  calmness. 

"  Well,  Nelly,"  he  repRed,  "  if  my  inactivity  did  harm,  I  am  afraid 
your  activity  did  no  good.    Silvester  has  never  written  home  since  the 
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time  that  he  sent  you  an  angry  answer,  and  seemed  so  offended  hy  your 
letter  finding  fault  with  him." 

<*  Then  there  has  heen  something  going  on  !'*  exclaimed  Lady  Danby. 
*^  I  scarcely  saw  the  young  person;  I  was  so  bewildered  by  their  sudden 
arrival.     Eleanor,  what  sort  of  a  looking  girl  is  she?*' 

Eleanor,  who  had  resumed  her  place  at  table  as  soon  as  she  had  pro- 
Tided  for  her  brother  and  his  companion's  creature-comforts,  replied, 

'*  She  is  a  pretty-looking  girl,  aunt.  I  did  not  speak  much  to  her,  as 
I  perceived  she  was  very  tired." 

^*  Did  you  not  find  out  who  she  was,  and  what  was  her  own  name?" 

"  Her  name,  she  told  me,  was,  before  her  marriage,  Evans — Hester 
Evans." 

*<  Some  Welsh  adventurer,  no  doubt !"  cried  Mrs.  Arlington,  looking 
as  if  she  had  swallowed  a  gallon  of  vinegar. 

"  What  is  her  father?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Eleanor. 

*'  Perhaps  she  does  not  know  either,"  said  Lady  Danby,  half  laughing. 
"  He  may  never  have  acknowledged  her." 

Mrs.  Arlington  looked  daggers  at  her  sister,  but  she  did  not  utter  a 
syllable.  • 

<<  Well,  then,  it  is  no  use  to  speculate  upon  what  the  young  woman  is 
or  is  not.  No  doubt  it  is  a  bad  business,  but  you  must  all  make  the  best 
of  it  now,  and  not  be  unkind  to  the  girl,"  said  the  good-natured  admiral. 

**  She  has  very  bold  black  eyes  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arlington.  *^  Sil- 
yester  has  ruined  himself !" 

^*  But  we  can't  find  fault  with  the  black  eyes,  can  we,  Cornelia  ?  I 
always   thought  yours  very  pretty,"  remarked   Sir   Thomas   Danby, 


Ire  must  see  Silvester  alone  in  the  library,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  in 
an  authoritative  tone  to  his  father. 

**  Certainly  we  must,  Nelly,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself." 

'^  It  will  be  hard  on  him,  poor  boy,  to  have  the  same  persons  for  pro- 
secutors, judge,  and  jury !"  remarked  Sir  Thomas.  **  But  he  has 
brought  it  upon  himself." 

Silvester  had  just  finished  a  good  repast,  and  was  taking  a  second  or 
third  glass  of  his  father's  well-known  excellent  claret,  feeling  himself 
yery  comfortable,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  him  by  the  stately 
butler,  to  request  that  he  would  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlington  in  the 
library,  and  come  alone, 

**Now  for  it!"  thought  the  culprit,  as  his  spirits  sank  considerably. 
How  much  he  wished  for  a  glass  of  cognac  to  support  him  through  the 
coming  stance;  but,  placed  as  he  was,  he  dared  not  ask  for  it,  and, 
casting  almost  an  angry  glance  at  his  underbred  helpmate,  he  proceeded, 
with  a  beatmg  heart,  to  the  unpleasant  interview. 
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OUE  POLITICAL  PROGRESSION. 

Lord  Debbt  has  settled  the  reform  question  for  some  fine  to  some, 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  trivial  adjustments  which  may  he  fbond  needfbl, 
or^  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  just  as  in  the  fitting  of  a  gv- 
ment  to  the  hody,  some  HtUe  alteration  here  or  there  in  the  wdl-cat 
investiture  may  be  necessary.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  if  the  ood- 
stituendes  act  honestly,  a  great  and  good  object  will  have  been  adiiev«d. 
Here  we  pause  upon  the  reflection  that  more  was  not  done  in  regard  to 
security  against  the  acts  of  the  corrupters  as  well  as  the  corropted  it 
future  elections.     The  indigent  voter  ought  not  to  be  tempted  with  im- 
punity.    We  cannot,  it  is  true,  expect  Roman  virtue  in  nations  tbat 
would  subject  reason  to  the  rule  of  three,  and  look  npon  patriotism  si  a 
joint-stock  company,  out  of  which  it  becomes  eveiy  man  to  make  as  modi 
per  cent,  as  he  can — ^just,  in  fact,  as  he  would  do  with  any  tan^pble  com- 
modity  over  the  counter.     Such  must  be  the  prevalent  feeSmg  when 
social  history  is  ruled  by  pecuniary  profit,  and  the  real  greatness  of  a 
nation  is  estimated  rather  by  the  amount  of  its  pecuniary  indebtedoea 
than  anything  beades.     The  pretence  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  eonse- 
quence  to  a  nation  whethtt  it  be  in  debt  or  not,  provided  it  can  pay  the 
interest  of  a  principal  that  would,  were  it  in  hand,  render  panpeiism 
unknown,  except  ficom  vice,  is  a  thing  we  must  pronounce  one  of  those 
fiEdlacies  with  which  we  cheat  ourselves.     What  if  a  man  be  poor,  who 
spends  nearly  his  whole  income  in  paying  interest  for  borrowed  money, 
is  it  so  different  a  thing  with  a  national  inccMne,  that  the  more  a  go- 
vernment expends,  it  is  the  better  for  the  nation,  because  it  is  thereby 
spurred  into  activity  for  accumulating  the  means  to  meet  the  poblie 
demand  ?     But  enough  of  the  fidlacy  in  this  kind  of  argument ;  the 
Of^posite  must  be  dear  to  every  one  who  retains  the  fiaculty  of  refleo^n. 
There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  worthy  reason  why  aections  skoiild 
be  attended  with  soch  enormous  expenses.     The  Refivm  Bill  just  ptaaed 
will  not,  we  hope,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  elections  mare  eoetly. 
The  attendance  of  an  honest  elector  firom  a  street  or  two,  and  no  mora 
distant  firom  his  own  home,  is  not  so  laborious  a  task.     The  past  ooimpt 
custom  of  treating  has  left  an  impression  on  the  vulgar  raind  that  an 
election  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  voter,  in  laying  the  candidate  under 
an  obligation,  and  such  being  the  fiict,  he  expects  something  in  exchange* 
for  the  £avour  he  has  conferred  by  his  vote.    Everydiing  else  ia  the 
country  goes  by  money  value ;  and  as  the  vote  of  the  man  poonesoing  the 
franchise  has  a  certain  direct  value  in  the  market,  the  voter  has  no  idea 
of  being  repaid  by  service  in  the  senate — we  mean  by  aerviee  to  his 
country,  virtual  rewards  in  England  seldom  leading  men  into  temptation. 
Nor  is  this  very  unnatural,  since  men  have  gone  into  parliament  to  secure 
places  for  themselves,  which  they  have  been  no  more  capable  of  filling 
properly  than  of  preventing  a  north-east  wind.     The  prodigal  expense 
of  elections  to  candidates  has  besides  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one  in 
reality,  that  it  keeps  out  clever  and  consdentious  men,  and  lets  in  cha- 
racters who  may  figure  well  at  Epsom  and  at  grouse  shooting,  but  are 
rather  nuisances  than  benefits  in  the   senate  of  a  nation,  and  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  troublesome  to  a  minister  of  state,  whom  they  can  only  support 
by  a  solitary  Tote,  adepts  as  they  may  be  in  their  pleasures,  and  usefUl 
from  the  benefit  of  their  example  m  those  '*  virtuous/'  high-minded 
pursuits,  for  following  which  street  vagabonds  are  subjected  to  a  penalty, 
as  when  the  latter  convert  into  Tattersall's  a  court  or  tavern-room  to 
settle  their  betting-books.  The  large  flies  break  through  the  web  of  the 
law  as  they  did  of  old.  Justice  is  still  a  one-sided  cripple  in  this  respect. 
Still,  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  all  the  weight  of  the  electoral  sin  upon  the  cor- 
rupter, as  he  does  not  affect  to  have  a  conscience,  and  is  so  far  honest, 
but  the  venal  voter  who  cants  about  his  moral  purity  is,  when  not  under 
temptation,  a  downright  hypocrite.  Surely  those  who  hav^f  been  so  long 
calling  for  a  reform  will  keep  their  hands  pure  in  future !  We  do  not 
relish  seeing  the  hustings,  where  an  important  public  duty  is  to  be  per- 
formed, changed  into  what  an  old  writer  calls  a  '^  stage  intinerant.'*  A 
reform  in  parliament  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  country  unless  it  lead  to 
an  increase  of  political  integrity.  We  want  men  to  be  honest  without 
the  fear  of  the  law.  It  is  too  much  to  be  apprehended  that  there  are 
not  a  few  in  the  world  who  mistake  sound  and  clamour  for  reason  and 
patriotism,  who  are  attracted  to  the  object  of  a  purer  representation  from 
the  consideration  of  the  infinite  benefit  a  pure  system  of  representation 
will  confer  upon  the  nation,  yet  are  utterly  ignorant  in  what  way  it  is 
to  act  upon  the  executive  power.  They  go  by  what  is  told  them,  pro  or 
con.,  and  we  fear  will  not  do  any  other  at  the  hustings,  because  they  will 
not  learn  how  to  reason;  being  of  those  whom  Swift  said  were  men  that, 
to  hold  them  to  a  principle,  must  be  kept  fast,  as  asses  are  secured,  by 
<<a  very  good  hold  of  their  ears;" — a  reflection  which  made  the  dean 
imagine  it  would  be  useful  to  have  an  essay  upon  ears,  and  the  best  mode 
of  gaining  and  keeping  them  securely,  designed  for  such  as  are  Wholly 
ruled  by  them  to  save  thought. 

In  our  degenerate  days  matters  are  different.  The  capacity  of  the 
human  ear  may  be  the  same,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  channel  for  capti- 
vating electors.  That  part  of  the  human  frame  on  which  the  Bohemiab 
sisters,  of  whom  Borrow  wrote  so  edifying  a  description  in  his  ''  Spanish 
Tour,"  the  "  palm',"  discoursing  in  our  day  so  fully  and  effectually,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  aural  organ  since  Swift  wrote  so  pertinently 
about  it.  We  could,  if  we  might,  bring  proofs  of  this  strong  as  Holy 
Writ«  But  there  is  some  fragment  of  a  statute  that  would  render  otir 
doing  it  so  disagreeable  in  the  consequences,  that  we  cannot  produce  viva 
voce  evidence,  when  we  know  the  fact  to  be  correct  to  the  letter.  Law 
sometimes  shelters  the  guilty  as  well  as  convicts  the  innocent  when  it 
happens  to  be  out  of  its  right  humour. 

If  the  government  of  Lord  Derby  have  honestly  advanced  so  small 
way  in  improving  the  representative  system  of  the  countnr,  th6  people 
are  bound  to  do  their  part  in  seconding  it.  We  cannot  help  obsel*ving, 
as  we  have  done  before,  that  we  dread  the  result  of  a  common  t^nftlity 
upon  the  interests  of  the  country.  We  fear  that  the  electors  will  Still 
consider  the  franchise  not  an  honourable  trust  for  the  country,  but  only 
a  profitable  one  for  themselves,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  It  i^ 
well  known  that  there  are  important  questions  to  Come  before  parliament 
when  it  meets,  and  the  state  of  Europe,  with  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
affect  England,  cannot  be  regarded  just  now  without  apprehension.    We 
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shall  soon  see  what  cause  there  will  be  for  this  obsenratum.    It  is  im- 
portant that  this  great  country  should  feel  that,  howoTer  the  hoondsries 
of  the  other  European  nations  may  be  shifted  and  turned  about,  it  cannot 
matter  to  us,  except  that  if  a  more  extended  degree  of  popular  freedom 
prerail,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  England  and  to  the  interests  of  peace. 
The  stronger  the  fagot  is  bound  together,  the  safer.   There  is  something 
in  many  different  points  of  view  at  present  in  the  state  of  the  Continent, 
which  must  excite  the  wonder  and  pity  of  enlarged  minds  at  the  same 
time,  and  lead  them  to  the  inevitable  reflection  that  the  course  of  hmnaa 
events  is  tortuous,  unaccountable  in  the  present  state  of  inteUectnal 
progress,  and  by  no  means  that  which  mediocrity  in  mind,  or  those  not 
above  the  common  caHbre,  would  lead  us  to  the  expectation  of  beholdmg 
in  those  who  g^de  the  helm  in  most  European  nations.     Science  movei 
onward,  and  makes  new  discoveries,  continually  overturning  past  theories 
by  hda  obvious  to  the  senses.     The  arts  extend  themselves,  but  the 
business  of  governing  nations  makes  no  advance ;  and,  like  the  priest, 
still  adopts  the  old  and  obscure  as  arguments  against  what  is  novd,  lucid, 
and  provable — in  fact,  what  is  mathematically  correct  by  experiment- 
showing,  as  the  Orientals  have  the  adage,  that  ^'  doubt  is  the  parent  of 
truth,  not  servile  custom." 

The  cycle  of  Bome  is  completed — that  cycle  of  craft  and  ecclesiastical 
corruption.  The  grasp  of  the  temporal  power  is  loosened,  that  for  so  many 
ages  in  the  face  of  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  It  would  be  deemed 
an  incredible  thing  were  it  not  self-evident.  For  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  by  every  possible  hold  of  the  mental  feebleness  and  ignorance 
of  mankind  in  the  dark  ages,  was  the  power  of  Rome  complete,  and  the 
triumph  of  that  intellectual  obscurity  by  which  it  governed,  j^valent  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  assumptions.  Its  triumphs  are  over,  its  lustre 
£aded,  its  power  become  a  shadow,  the  perversion  of  its  creed  to  temporal 
objects  suppressed  for  ever.  The  assumption  of  the  name  smd  title  of 
St.  Peter  by  the  Roman  Church  has  shown  its  falsity  in  its  downfal.  The 
rock  of  St.  Peter  is  engulfed.  The  veil,  before  the  truth  is  lifted; 
the  papal  sceptre  is  broken,  the  triple  crown  fallen,  sind  Rome  follows 
its  pagan  doom.  Time  has  treated  both  with  the  same  impartiality ;  but 
the  one  [wears  a  crown  of  historic  glory,  the  other  a  triple  diadem  of 
imposture.  The  one  was  great  by  its  sentiments  and  actions,  the  other 
notorious  by  its  impositions  and  practices  upon  the  credulity  of  nations, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  preten»ons  upon  which  it  gprounded  its  power 
over  the  ladies  and  souls  of  men.  ^*  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  their 
high  places  P' 

The  recent  visits  of  Eurt^pean  kings  to  each  other's  dominions,  and  the 
marveUoos  friendship  which  the  gleaners  at  newspaper  intelligence  show 
they  have  exhibited  towards  each  other — so  cordial  in  their  intercourse,  so 
brotherly,  so  exceedingly  bland  in  manner — rival  in  hypocrisy,  if  such  a 
thing  can  be,  even  travelling  to  each  other's  capitals,  their  swords  just 
sheathed  firom  sanguinary  scenes  of  combat,  in  which  they  sacrificed 
thousands  of  their  subjects — these  narrations  to  the  philosc^ic  mind  show 
sad  and  painful  pictures  of  hypocrisy.  The  descriptions  of  the  fiateroal 
regard  of  royalty  repa)  the  victims  sacrificed  by  those  monaiehB  in  pe^ 
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yious  animosity  just  before.     Crowned  heads  are  shears  that  do  not  cut 
themselves,  but  "  what's  between !"     Well  might  Cowper  write : 

^War  is  a  game 

That,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at ! 

Perhaps  the  octogenarian  that  is  to  be,  born  to-morrow,  will  before  he 
quits  life  see  this  system  of  the  blood-letting  of  subjects  upon  the  whim 
of  monarchs  somewhat  changed.  Wars  of  defence  will  alone  become 
admissible  in  time,  or  we  are  mistaken ;  at  all  events,  they  will  not  be 
tolerated  at  the  abetting  of  the  Bismarcks  and  other  accidents  of  the 
passing  hour.  Constitutional  monarchies  will  prevail,  like  our  own,  and 
the  reign  of  peace,  except  when  impossible  to  be  otherwise  in  a  war  of 
defence  from  aggression,  will  alone  be  sanctioned.  Man  has  got  wiser 
than  his  fathers  in  many  things — why  not  here  ?  This  is  a  question,  so 
we  hope,  of  time  alone.  Wisdom  under  this  head  may  arrest  at  last  the 
brutality  of  statesmen,  the  reckless  ambition  of  crowns,  and  all  that  in  our 
time  estimate  the  murders  of  war,  and  the  miseries  accumulated  to  sup- 
port it,  as  the  greater  crimes  of  a  common  mortality.  To  effect  this  end, 
the  popular  conviction  must  be  asserted,  and  show  that  wars  are  not  to 
be  made  at  the  caprice  of  a  prince  or  a  minister.  This  effect  can  only 
be  put  in  force  in  England  by  the  continued  return  of  good  men  and  wise 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  proceedings  in  all  such  cases,  there- 
fore, come  back  to  the  electors,  and  to  the  choice  of  representatives. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  act.  It  is  impossible  to  look  into  the 
history  of  the  representation  here  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  not  to 
see  that  the  American  war,  and  the  sanguinary  scenes  from  alliances  to 
restore  the  King  of  France  out  of  sympathy  with  the  despotic  rulers  of 
Europe,  arose,  and  were  persevered  in,  through  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  complete  perversion  of  the  true  objects  of 
the  representative  system.  That  system  is  now  amended,  and  it  rests 
with  the  people  to  use  it  as  a  healthier  constitution  directs. 

The  great  domestic  question  relates  to  Ireland.  There  is  one  clear 
path  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  that  country — ^to  act  justly.  Place  the 
religions  there  upon  an  equal  footing.  In  that  country  the  followers  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  Dissenters,  and  Dissenters  should  be  treated 
there  as  they  are  in  England,  where  the  sole  rational  and  rightful  claim 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  alone  grounded  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
more  numerous  body,  equal,  perhaps,  to  all  the  other  sects  united.  Upon 
this  ground  the  Church  rests  here  securely.  In  Ireland,  it  is  a  public 
wrong.  The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  really  one  which  rests 
upon  the  profit  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  under  the  **  pretence"  of  religion, 
and  is  the  more  difficult  on  that  point  to  arrange.  Men  of  real  Christian 
feeling  would  say,  *^  Let  us  have  no  disputes  after  the  manner  of  the 
world  ;  we  have  the  place  we  ought  not  to  occupy.'*  Whether  the  Earl 
of  Derby  will  venture  the  experiment,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Church  use  differences  on  points  of  doctrine  as  weapons 
when  Plutus  really  interferes,  and  is  the  latent  ground  of  disputation. 
The  question  is  not  to  be  tested  by  sound  reasoning,  as  men  of  the  world 
would  be  content  to  arrange  disputes  on  matters  clear  as  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  is  just  for  those  who  rate  Mammon 
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80  highly,  under  a  religious  cloak,  to  quit  a  profession,  the  leading 
doctrine  of  which  eschews  the  love  of  lucre  and  the  principles  that 
govern  the  unregenerate. 

But  the  Protestants  have  made  a  vast  numher  of  Irish  converts,  and, 
on  their  account,  the  full  complement  of  pulpits  must  be  filled,  with  or 
without  hearers.  This  is  not  correct,  for  the  Church  has  made  no  soch 
progress.  It  is  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  population,  and  on  no  possible 
ground  has  it  a  claim  to  the  property  and  position  it  holds  there.  We 
begin  to  think,  when  we  hear  the  flimsy  arguments  used  in  support  of  a 
system  which  is  the  nurse  of  inquietude — the  nominarpretence  for  which 
is  religion,  but  the  real  object  of  which  is  to  hold  fast  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage it  ought  not  to  possess — we  begin  to  think  that  the  different 
governments  have  given  into  the  unfounded  and  absurd  principle  of  the 
Irish  Attorney- General,  that  the  property  in  Ireland,  applied  to  Church 
purposes  by  the  government,  is  as  much  the  property  of  that  Church  as 
the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  is  the  property  of  its  owner  1  We  know  not 
what  notions  of  right  and  wrong  belong  to  attorneys-general,  their 
opinions  are  so  pliantly  adapted  to  their  objects  and  to  the  opinions  and 
labours  of  the  time  present,  but  we  do  know  that  in  many  cases  they 
have  sacrificed  reason,  better  knowledge,  and  good  example,  to  be 
reputed  faithful  servants  to  masters  of  dubious  character.  That  offidal 
who  was  in  ofiBce  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  must  have  winked  at  the 
misappropriation  of  the  property  of  the  Holy-Mother  Church  to  some  of 
that  monarch's  courtiers,  and  have  mourned  at  the  stinted  gift  of  a  por- 
tion, quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  matter  of  faith.  All  this  was  robbery,  according 
to  the  present  Irish  Attorney-General ;  while  to  this  hour  many  pluralists 
grumble  that  Henry  did  not  devote  the  whole  of  the  monstrous  amount 
to  Church  purposes  under  the  change  of  creed ;  in  other  words,  that 
robbing  Rome,  he  did  not  give  the  new  creed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
parent  Church.  Now  Henry  had  a  right  either  to  do  as  he  did^  or  be 
had  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Church  property  of  England  is  still 
Catholic  property.  If  Henry,  as  a  sovereign,  had  a  right  to  take  it  as 
being  the  property  of  the  existing  government,  he  had  the  power  to 
bestow  it  as  appeared  best  to  himself.  He  was  the  government.  Church 
property  is  public  property,  devoted  by  the  country  to  religious  purposes, 
and  the  State  has,  and  will  again  deal  with  it  in  the  mode  that  it  may 
deem  best  for  the  public  advantage.  Not  only  is  this  true  constitutional 
law — namely,  that  Church  property  is  the  property  of  the  State  devoted 
by  the  State  to  purposes  ofr  eligion  in  this  country — but  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  maintained,  and  remained  uncontradicted  in  France,  years 
before  the  Revolution.  It  is  reasonable  it  should  be  so,  although  it 
may  wound  the  pride  of  that  priestliness  which  would  fain — in  place  of  a 
conduct  guided  by  the  humility  of  its  Master — ^have  one  foot  on  the  necks 
of  kings  and  the  other  on  the  necks  of  the  people. 

But  enough ;  and  although  the  Attorney-General  is  so  desirous,  it 
would  appear,  of  recommending  his  soul  to  the  care  of  the  Church 
through  an  opinion,  he  will  find  he  is  mistaken  in  tde  practice  of  dealing 
with  similar  questions  in  wiser  times  than  when  bad  men  bequeatlied 
property  to  the  Church  to  save  their  souls,  or  built  edifices  for  the  same 
purpose.     We  regret  to  differ  with  any  officer  of  the  crown  we  know, 
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and  confess  the  abilities  of  the  present  Attorney- General  for  Ireland.  We 
should  feel  the  nihilty  of  our  own  opinion  when  opposed  to  his^  but  that 
we  have  upon  our  side  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  Turgot  in  France,  whose  principle  was  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon  years  after  his  decease.  Indeed,  it  is  consistent  with  common 
sense  that  it  should  not  be  otherwise.  'No  government  in  modern  times 
will  permit  a  body  of  clericals — never  very  amiable  when  thwarted  in  any 
of  their  objects  of  profit — to  occupy,  ostensibly,  important  functions 
among  the  population  of  a  great  nation,  and  place  millions  sterling  at 
their  uncontrolled  disposal,  as  capable  of  being  applied  to  evil  as  to  good 
purposes.  The  ambition  of  Churchmen  has  long  been  proverbial ;  our  laws 
do  not  pass  it  over.  Europe  in  the  south  h  beginning  to  find  the  eccle- 
siastical encroachments  no  longer  admissible,  and  when  a  people  begins  ta 
find  it  has  a  just  and  a  politic  claim  to  what  intimately  concerns  its  own 
welfare  and  free  action,  it  only  practises  a  justifiable  self-defence  in  taking 
its  temporal  affairs  into  its  own  hands,  having  before  it  for  ages  the  con- 
tinued abuse  of  that  with  which  it  had  not  interfered  in  the  management 
until  the  bad  could  not  be  worse.  The  history  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Church,  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  the  Reformation, 
would  match  in  atrocity  that  of  any  temporal  power  of  which  the  history 
remains  to  us,  although  the  head  of  the  Church  was  all  along  considered 
a  true  son  of  St.  Peter,  who,  we  are  certain,  would  not,  if  on  earth,  ven- 
ture to  own  his  assumptive  offspring,  if  the  character  of  the  real  apostle 
be  made  the  test  of  the  comparison. 

It  appeared  that  some  years  since  the  resident  clergy  of  Ireland  were 
returned  at  4101,  of  all  denominations.  Of  these,  the  Church  of  England 
had  1782  clergymen  resident,  the  Church  of  Rome  2009,  and  other 
communions  890,  or,  in  all,  4101  ;  but  that  was  before  the  great  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  population. 

In  1833,  to  about  700,000  professing  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  were  4  archbishops,  18  bishops,  2S48  parishes,  1385  benefices, 
and  860  resident  Protestant  clergymen.  Still  the  Protestant  Church 
population  was  not  quite  as  above.  The  diocesan  lands  were  reckoned 
to  be  670,000  acres.  Ten  of  the  eighteen  bishoprics  were  abolished 
some  time  ago,  and  the  income  applied  still  to  Protestant  Church  pur- 
poses, including  which  the  income  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  pre- 
viously could  not  have  been  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  to  read 
sermons  to  less  than  700,000  of  the  population,  when  attending. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  religion  of  the  country  consisted  of 
4  archbishops,  25  bishops,  1 100  parish  priests,  800  curates,  to  5,000,000 
of  Catholics,  besides  630,000  Presbyterians,  and  22,000  other  Dissenters, 
as  little  noticed  by  the  State  as  the  Catholics. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Ireland.  It  may 
not  be  accurate  to  a  figure,  but  it  is  proportionally  just.  It  may  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  Protestant  livings  have  as  good  as  no  congrega- 
tions— ^not  perhaps  a  dozen  followers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in 
faet,  are  Dissenters  there,  for  such  truth  establishes  them  in  reality. 
They  are  a  sect  there,  and  nothing  else.  To  be  a  national  church  it  must 
be  the  predominant  church  in  numbers,  and  five  and  more  out  of  six 
millions  against  seven  hundred  thousand,  is,  to  our  arithmetic,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  something  like  a  majority. 
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Let  our  goverament  do  right,  and  not  regard  consequences.  Let  the 
opposition  of  bigotry  be  treated  with  the  contempt  it  merits.  Treat  that 
of  both  professions  alike.  In  France  the  government  pays  the  Protes- 
tant clergy,  a  less  numerous  body  in  proportion  than  the  established  faith 
by  twenty  to  one.  France,  too,  is  a  Catholic  country.  Mark  the  in- 
justice ! 

Under  such  a  system  which  has  been  so  long  permitted  to  reign,  a 
system  of  so  much  injustice,  and  so  opposed  to  the  advanced  spirit  of  the 
time,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  will  prove  an  embarrassing  subject 
for  the  present  ministers,  rendered  still  more  so  by  their  old  connexions. 
But  is  it  the  duty  of  statesmen  of  worth,  who  are  ambitious  to  conquer 
difficulties,  and  leave  an  honest  reputation  behind  them — ^is  it  their  duty 
to  stay  their  hands,  and  not  avoid  to  perform  a  public  good,  because  a  few 
old  friends  with  antiquated  ideas  and  narrow  capacities  may  stand  in  the 
way  ?  The  Reform  Bill  was  a  bold  stroke,  which  nothing  but  a  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  could  have  brought  about.  If  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  be  a  harder  task,  so  much  the  more  honour  awaits  its  accomplish- 
ment. Pacification  and  education  are  the  two  main  points  desirable 
there,  but  neither  can  be  efiected  until  the  religion  of  the  country  is 
placed  on  a  fair  and  equable  footing. 

It  was  not  formerly  the  custom  in  English  cabinets  to  consider  what 
was  right,  but  only  what  was  politic  or  convenient.  This  exchange  of 
policy  for  justice  in  action  was  the  ruin  of  Pitt,  as  the  opposite  course 
had  been  the  glory  of  his  father.  It  can  matter  little  to  lovers  of  their 
country,  if  a  manifest  good  be  effected,  who  brings  it  about.  Should  the 
present  ministry  attempt  it,  and  succeed,  the  people  of  England  are  not 
a  more  ungrateful  race  than  their  neighbours. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  regard  to  Ireland,  that  as  the  odium 
theologicum  is  the  most  inveterate  of  sublunary  animosities,  the  govern- 
ment will  require  the  support  in  such  an  undertaking  of  every  inde- 
pendent spirit.  By  this  we  mean  that  of  every  man  who  is  above  pre- 
judices, and  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  dread  of  doing  right,  under 
that  uncompromising  opposition  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  which  alarms 
feeble  minds.  The  college  of  Oxford  must  not,  as  before,  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Bethlehem  in  spirit.  Pluralist  and  prelate  must  be  answered 
in  their  objections  as  men  of  the  world  are  answered,  when  they  urge 
those  which  are  worldly,  unchristian,  and  selfish. 

As  to  men  in  profitable  offices  in  the  Church  itself,  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  ruling  power  by  their  means  should  be  marked  by  the 
public.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  most  powerful  influence  exerted 
against  a  just  principle  should  be  regarded  as  of  moment  where  the  in- 
justice of  the  existing  state  of  things  is  apparent.  It  is  an  object  of 
ministerial  glory  to  subdue  such  an  injustice. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  to  effect  this 
great  good,  it  must  rest  with  themselves,  and  should  be  guided  by  the 
justice  rather  than  the  policy  of  the  measure,  because  its  true  policy  is  its 
justice.  Ireland  should  have  no  real  cause  of  complaint,  and  then  she 
may  be  treated  very  differently  from  the  mode  in  which  she  must  now  be 
handled.  As  to  the  wretched  attempts  of  the  people  called  '*  Fenians," 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,*'  that 
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treasonably  plotted  in  the  Northern  States  of  America  in  favour  of  the 
South— of  these  Fenianism  is  only  a  miserable  imitation,  with  its  foolish 
Centres  and  Roundabouts.  Men  who  use  arms  should  be  treated  as  a 
band  of  assassins,  for  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  such.  It  is  only 
the  remaining  restrictions  and  injustice  shown  to  Ireland  upon  the  Church 
and  agrarian  questions  that  supply  an  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  those 
crimes  which  a  few  reckless  and  ignorant  individuals  are  pursuing,  who 
cannot  see  their  own  folly.  They  are  too  blind  by  nature  to  the  conse- 
quences of  running  their  heads  full  tilt  against  a  post,  if  it  stand  in  their 
way.  When  examples  are  made  of  these  assassins,  we  are  still  with  those 
who  wish  the  plea  they  urge  for  it  had.  had  no  trace  of  an  existence  to 
magnify  it  into  an  excuse  for  the  atrocities  so  ferociously  committed, 
even  upon  the  unoffending.  But  such  is  the  blindness  of  Fenian 
ignorance,  the  thoughtless  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  indiscrimi- 
nating  ferocity. 

But  a  commission  has  been  wisely  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Church,  so  we  hear,  after  having  written  thus  far  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  differences  generally.  This  commission  will  now  fix 
the  general  attention  upon  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  the  public 
to  await  the  result.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  topic  further  at 
present.  We  are  well  aware  what  a  gigantic  task  the  ministry  will  have 
before  them,  not  in  moral  opposition,  but  in  that  of  bigotry,  and  the 
usual  cry  of  the  **  Church  in  danger,"  which,  still  in  practice  as  formerly, 
may  render  powerful  efforts  and  references  necessary  to  convince  those 
who  go  only  by  what  is  told  them,  and  whom  it  will  be  well  for  Lord 
Derby  to  manage,  and  keep  to  some  honest  principle,  by  getting  a  very 
good  hold  of  their  ears,  and  securing  them  by  the  same  means  as  the 
animal  is  secured,  to  whom  we  have  just  said  Swift  alluded.  Let  us 
hope  that  at  last  we  shall  see  the  pacification  of  Ireland — a  step  much 
more  likely  to  secure  the  favour  of  all  "  real"  Christians,  than  by  showing 
that  spirit  which  has  been  heretofore  exhibited  by  a  large  body  of  selfish 
zealots  professedly  in  relation  to  a  great  religious  question,  when  the  real 
object  has  been  to  pocket  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  island. 

Ctbus  Redding. 
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HATnra  seated  herself  at  one  of  the  windows  of  her  saloon,  Christine 
continued  for  a  long  time  contemplating  musingly  the  desolate-looking 
garden  below,  which,  though  uncultivated  and  in  disorder,  still  scented 
the  air  that  fanned  her  brow  and  cheek  with  a  light  and  delicious  per- 
fume, proceeding  from  its  neglected  violets  and  flowering  vines.  At 
length,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  dark  alleys  and  untrained  plants, 
she  sought  to  ascertain  what  was  beyond  the  boundary  of  her  future 
promenade.  At  the  top  it  was  closed  in  by  an  inferior  wing  of  the 
palace,  which  formed  the  part  of  the  court  from  whence  opened  the 
great  stair  leading  to  Mrs.  Trevor's  apartments  towards  the  street, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  a  more  modem  habitation,  evidently 
built  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  palace,  and  gaily  lit  up  at  the 
moment,  as  if  the  family  who  occupied  it  were  receiving.  The  garden 
of  this  house  came  close  to  the  wall  of  division. 

Facing;  the  window  where  Christine  sat,  and  much  farther  off,  from 
the  garden  extending  considerably  in  that  direction,  was  a  large 
enclosure  with  trees,  somewhat  Uke  an  English  pleasure-ground, 
sloping  down  towards  the  sea,  which  lay  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of 
sunset  with  an  almost  magical  effect;  In  the  uncertain  light  by  which 
she  viewed  it,  there  was  something  irresistibly  attractive  in  the 
beautiful  scene  which  now  riveted  her  attention.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  pleasure-ground  rose  a  magnificent  palace  of  a  castellated  de- 
scription, surrounded  by  trees,  arbours,  and  trelbs-covered  walks. 
Christine  strained  her  eyes  to  try  and  make  out  the  more  minute 
features  of  the  place,  but  the  moon,  which  was  beginning  to  rise,  only 
served  to  give  a  kind  of  mazy  enchantment  to  the  general  and  more 
distant  view,  the  high  wall  that  divided  the  gardens  preventing  the 
nearer  and  lower  objects  from  being  visible.  Her  attention  was  at 
last  attracted  to  a  window  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  where  a 
number  of  lights  had  suddenly  appeared,  and  either  her  dazzled  sight 
deceived  her,  or  else  there  was  much  splendour  within,  where  she 
could  distinguish  one  or  two  figures  moving  about.  At  last  she  per- 
ceived a  form  in  white,  which  in  the  distance  appeared  slender  and 
youthful  looking,  pass  into  a  balcony  filled  with  plants,  and  lean  over 
as  if  regarding  the  sea ;  then  another  and  more  dusky  female  figure 
took  a  place  beside  her,  and  Christine  felt  certain  that  they  were  talk- 
ing of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

"  "What  happiness !"  she  murmured  to  herself;  "the  communion  of 
souls,  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  mutual  sympathy,  in  short !" 

And  with  a  sigh  she  looked  round  her  elegant  but  lonely  chamber, 
for  she  had  no  one,  poor  desolate  girl !  to  whom  to  impart  a  single 
thought  or  feeling.  Again  she  regarded  the  admired  abode,  and  could 
perceive  the  two  figures  raise  themselves  from  their  reclining  position. 
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Suddenly  a  gentleman  appeared  at  the  glass  door  that  opened  on  the 
balcony,  and  in  a  moment  the  form  in  white  was  in  his  arms.  Christine 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands ;  her  tears  flowed  in  sympathy  with  the 
happiness  of  those  two  envied  people ;  she  felt  sure  that  the  lady 
embraced  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  father. 

"  A  father !  Oh !  if  a  father !"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing,  "  he  is  one 
who  probably  loves  her  simply  because  she  is  his  child,  and  who,  with- 
out calculation  or  unworthy  motive  to  make  him  feign  affection, 
presses  her  to  a  heart  full  of  true  tenderness  and  sympathy.'* 

Poor  Christine  felt  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  and  for  a  minute 
could  not  look  again ;  and  when  at  length  she  summoned  sufficient 
moral  energy  so  to  do,  the  glass  door  was  shut,  and  the  drawn  curtains 
betokened  that  all  were  congregated  within.  The  air  blowing  in  upon 
her  began  to  turn  chill,  yet  still  she  continued  to  sit  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  that  attractive  scene,  until  aroused  from  her  reverie  by  her 
father's  voice  expressing  surprise  at  her  not  having  retired  to  rest. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  with  the  tears  still  glittering  on  her  cheek,  and 
encountered  his  dark  countenance  gazing  down  on  her  with  a  look  of 
displeasure. 

"  I  must  have  none  of  this  nonsense,  Christine  San  Isidora,"  he 
said,  in  a  peculiarly  harsh  tone  of  voice ;  "  you  must  save  your  health 
and  spirits  until  you  are  called  upon  to  exert  them.  I  am  just  come 
from  the  Trevors,"  he  continued,  "and  on  Thursday  maaame  is  to 
have  a  great  reception,  at  which  I  am  to  reunite  all  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  Palermo.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  I  intend  to 
present  you  to  your  relations,  and,  of  course,  I  am  naturally  anxious 
that  you  should  appear  to  the  utmost  advantage,  so  you  must  take  care 
of  yourself,  and  not  disgrace  me  by  exhibiting  a  pale  face  and  lack- 
lustre eyes.  I  shall  henceforth  always  return  home  about  eleven  at 
night,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  you  have  retired  to  rest,  for  it  appears 
that  you  are  not  to  be  more  trusted  than  are  some  other  young  ladies ; 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  your  singing  is  heard,  it  may 
attract  attention,  this  window-sitting  habit  must  not  be  indulged. 
There  are  such  things  as  scaling  walls,  and  having  false  keys,  to  obtain 
admission  to  gardens,  when  sensitive  songstresses  show  themselves 
willing  and  ready  to  receive." 

San  Isidora  suddenly  stopped  in  his  tirade,  for  there  arose  an  ex- 
pression on  Christine's  face,  the  more  startling  to  him  from  his  never 
having  seen  it  before.  Her  polished  brow  became  crisped  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  singular  sternness,  while  her  clear  eyes  grew  luminous 
with  indignation,  their  exceeding  brightness  being  rendered  yet  more 
dazzling  by  the  hectic  of  anger  that  glowed  on  her  downy  cheek. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  in  an  animated  and  firm  tone,  taking,  as  she 
spoke,  the  lamp  from  Nina's  hand — *^  father !  if  you  knew  the  thoughts 
with  which  'my  mind  was  filled  when  sitting  at  that  window,  your 
words  might  have  been  less  taunting  and  sarcastic.  "When  you  find 
your  daughter  in  clandestine  correspondence  with  any  one,  say  what 
you  please,  you  will  then  have  the  right ;  but  so  long  as  she  pursues 
a  course  which  renders  reproach  unmerited,  she  will  permit  no  liberties 
of  the  kind,  even  from  a  parent ;  on  this  point  she  is  determined,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  she  feels  that,  by  the  mere  expression 
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of  Buch  suspicions,  she  would  be  degraded.  Buona  notte,"  she  con- 
tinued, walking  towards  the  door  of  her  sleeping  apartment,  "  I  trust 
that  you  will  take  counsel  of  the  night,  my  father,  and  consider,  and 
treat  your  daughter  with  the  respect  she  merits  in  the  morning." 

So  saying,  she  entered  her  room,  and,  shutting  the  door,  push^  the 
bolt  on  the  inside.  San  Isidora  had  raised  an  arm,  of  which  Christine 
— had  she  been  beside  him — might  possibly  have  felt  the  weight,  but, 
with  her  disappearance,  his  wrath  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  mo- 
tioning Nina  into  the  chamber  appropriated  to  her  beside  her  young 
charge,  he  returned  back  through  the  ante-chamber  to  go  out  by  the 
main  door.  The  street  into  which  the  court  gate  of  the  palace  opened, 
led  straight  to  his  favourite  casino,  whereas,  in  making  his  exit  hj  the 
one  in  the  garden,  he  would  have  had  to  go  through  a  comparatively 
uninhabited  part  of  the  town,  which,  consequently,  was  much  too  soli- 
tary to  be  safe  at  night. 

"Eebellious  creature!"  he  murmured  aloud,  in  de8cendin|;  the 
stairs — for,  like  many  Italians,  he  often,  when  alone,  spoke  to  himself 
— "  rebellious  creature !  already  she  dares  my  anger,  and  will  soon 
dispute  my  authority ;  but  I  shall  break  in  her  st^  Scotch  spirit  yet, 
if  I  should  die  for  it!" 

When  he  spoke  so  carelessly  of  death,  San  Isidora  forgot  how  very 
near  it  might  possibly  be  to  him;  and,  truly,  as  the  light  from  the 
porter's  torch  flashed  on  his  face  when  be  opened  the  gate  to  let  him 
pass  out,  its  haggard  and  desperate  expression  might  have  led  even  a 
comparatively  unobservant  person  to  the  conclusion  that  his  time  on 
earth  could  not  be  long ;  that  the  fever  of  the  spirit  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  physical  energy  ;  and  that  one  wild  whirlwind  of  passion 
might  extinguish  for  ever  the  lamp  of  life.  A  few  minutes  after  be- 
hold him  at  the  gaming-table,  his  hand  shaking  with  excitement  as  he 
seizes  the  dice-box,  and  his  forehead  bedewed  by  a  cold  moisture  as  he 
watches  the  chances  of  the  throw.  If  successful,  mark  the  wild  light 
of  demoniac  triumph  which  glows  in  his  fierce  black  eyes ;  but  if  un- 
fortunate, note  the  glare  of  hatred  and  despair  as  he  bites  his  nails 
while  nursing  some  dark  idea.  There  is  insanity  in  that  excitable  and 
changeful  physiognomy — the  insanity  of  the  selfish  spirit,  which,  push- 
ing everything  to  extremes  for  its  own  gratification,  supplies  the  ali- 
ment which  consumes  the  individual  possessed  by  it.  This  is,  indeed, 
madness — ^the  strongest,  the  most  prevalent  in  the  world ;  the  most 
productive  of  evil  to  others — the  fatal  frenzy  that,  sooner  or  later, 
brings  down  destruction  on  oneself, 

Christine,  meanwhile,  entered  her  apartment  with  that  feeling  of 
excitement  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  trod  on  air.  Her  brow  still 
continued  contracted  by  the  frown  called  up  there  by  her  father's  in- 
sulting taunts  ;  her  cheek  yet  burned  with  the  vermilion  of  indigna- 
tion ;  and  her  lip  retained  the  curve  denoting  contempt-  and  disgust. 
The  woman  had  taken  the  empire  over  the  girl,  and  San  Isidora,  in 
awakening,  by  his  sneers  and  suspicions,  the  spirit  of  feminine  dignity, 
had  likewise  touched  the  spring  on  which  hinged  his  daughter's  bolder 
traits  of  character — ^the  fine  perceptions  inspired  by  her  strength  and 
truth  of  feeling,  and  the  firmness  that  would  enable  her  to  follow  out 
the  path,  however  rugged,  which  her  quickness  and  depth  of  ojteerva- 
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tion  convinced  her  was  the  one  to  be  pursued  for  preserving  her  self- 
respect,  and  setting  at  defiance  the  evil  interpretation  of  others. 
Placing  her  lamp  on' the  table,  she  walked  for  a  few  minutes  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  room ;  then,  suddenly  stopping,  she  articulated  in 
a  low  and  energetic  voice : 

"  To  do  no  ill,  to  fear  nothing  that  is  said,  to  meet  the  painful  trials 
that  so  thickly  beset  me  in  a  patient  and  firm  frame  of  mind,  to  in- 
dulge in  no  repining  for  the  blessings  that  are  denied  me — in  this 
spirit  let  me  await  the  end  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  welcome  death  as  the  removal  of  the  barrier  that  shuts  me 
out  from  happiness." 

She  sank  on  her  knees  to  pray,  but  nature  found  vent  in  the  act  in 
which  reserve  was  thrown  aside  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  words  flowed  from 
her  lips  in  petitions  for  strength  and  resignation,  so  fast  fell  the 
burning  tears  from  her  surcharged  eyelids.  Her  exercises  of  faith  at 
length  soothed  her  perturbed  spirit ;  and,  calmed  and  fortified,  she 
arose  from  her  kneeling  posture  and  hastened  to  seek  repose  for  the 
first  time  in  the  mansion  of  her  forefathers ;  but  hours  rolled  on,  bring- 
ing her  near  morning  before  sleep  visited  her  pillow. 

When  at  length  slumber  steeped  her  senses  in  forgetfulness,  the 
present  cares  of  life  were  all  forgotten,  and  cherished  memories  alone 
ruled  the  changes  of  her  busy  imagination.  Her  mother  seemed  to 
hover  round  and  smile  upon  her  where  she  lay ;  then  a  sudden  shifting 
of  those  visions  of  the  heart,  which  sent  her  thoughts  back  to  scenes 
of  past  security,  translated  her  to  Seafield,  where  her  aunt  M*Naughton 
appeared  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  greet  her,  while  hailing  her 
with  words  of  kindness,  as  if  she  welcomed  her  after  some  long 
absence.  Then  she  thought  she  leant  on  the  arm  of  Guy,  and  wan- 
dered witli  him  over  the  romantic  glades  of  Dunkeld,  when  suddenly 
she  found  herself  placed  on  a  wild,  precipitous  spot,  where  she  was  in 
momentary  danger  of  being  plunged  into  a  yawning  chasm  of  deep 
dark  waters  that  roared  below.  She  felt  that  she  must  take  a  fearful 
leap  to  escape  from  instant  destruction ;  she  made  the  perilous  bound, 
and,  instead  of  falling,  found  herself  floating  on  air  with  outstretched 
pinions.  On  she  flew,  and  ever  and  anon  was  joined  by  some  object 
of  her  aflections ;  others  were  there,  too,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and,  all  joining  hands,  they  soared  upwards  together.  Softly 
and  gradually  vanished  the  earth  from  below,  and  brighter  and  brighter 
appeared  the  sky  above ;  music  came,  wafted  on  the  breeze,  voices 
spoke  sweetly,  and  merry  laughs  rang  on  her  ear.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether a  trick  played  by  her  dreaming  fancy,  for  she  started  from  her 
slumber,  wakened  by  the  laugh  of  Sophy  Trevor  at  her  door,  while 
calling  to  her  to  arise  and  let  her  in.  Christine  immediately  got  up, 
and  hastened  to  admit  her  giddy  visitor,  who  sprang  into  the  chamber 
in  a  fit  of  wild  spirits,  declaring  that  never  in  her  life  had  she  been  in 
such  a  "  dear,  delicious,  romantic  place." 

"  I  have  been  wandering  about  all  over  the  palace,"  she  continued, 
"  and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  your  father  had 
*  stowed  you  away.'  But  really  you  have  got  a  very  pretty  suite 
of  rooms,  and  I  perceive  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  a  garden 
also,  or  at  least  what  has  been  such,  so  you  are  quite  independent  of 
us.    I  understood,  from  what  Signer  San  Isidora  was  saying  last 
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night,  that  you  were  to  be  shut  up  as  if  in  the  convent  at  Naples,  and 
would  not  be  permitted  to  accompany  us  in  our  rides  and  walks ;  I 
should  regret  this  circumstance  had  I  intended  going  out  much  myself, 
but  I  shall  tftay  a  good  deal  at  home  for  some  time  to  come,  as  I  have 
prorait^ed  to  sit  for  my  picture." 

In  this  way  Sophy  Trevor  ran  on  during  the  time  her  more  silent 
companion  was  dressing  herself,  and  as  soon  as  Christine's  toilet  was 
completed,  she  proposed  to  her  to  go  down  into  the  garden  and  see 
what  it  was  like.  They  traversed  the  gallery  together,  and  came  to 
the  landing-place  on  which  opened  the  door  which  led  to  San  Isidora'a 
rooms,  and  from  which  also  descended  the  little  spiral  staircase  con- 
ducting to  Christine's  destined  promenade  below.  On  entering  the 
enclosure  they  found  it  luxuriant  in  disorder,  the  borders  unhoed,  the 
flowers  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  the  vines  hanging  from  the  trellis- 
work,  to  cover  which  they  had  originally  been  trained.  The  air,  how- 
ever, was  light  and  perfumed,  and  one  glance  of  Christine's  quick  and 
practised  eye  convinced  her  that  some  attention  paid  by  herself  and 
Nina,  with  a  little  occasional  help  from  a  gardener,  would  soon  restore 
it  to  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  and  order.  As  they  wandered  along, 
Sophy  Trevor  began  talking  of  the  great  soiree  they  were  to  have  on 
the  following  Thursday,  and  of  the  distinguished  Sicilians  who  were 
expected  to  attend.  She  then  mentioned  that,  as  they  were  still  in 
Lent,  there  was  to  be  no  dancing,  and  that  Signer  San  Isidora  had 
suggested  the  idea  of  having  a  private  concert  instead.  He  had  pro- 
posed having  the  great  saloon  fitted  up  as  a  music-room,  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Nola  and  he  were  to  open  the  entertainment  by  a 
duo  from  the  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Christine  listened  and  won- 
dered. "  Why  was  she  not  to  sing  also,  when  the  concert  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  performance  of  private  individuals  ?"  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  so  before  her  assembled  connexions ;  she  felt  sure 
that  she  would  have  acquitted  herself  well.  Soon,  however,  the  habit 
of  quiet  resignation  gained  the  ascendant,  and  by  the  time  they  re- 
turned to  her  apartments  she  had  ceased  to  wish  and  think  upon  the 
subject.  On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  San  Isidora  busy 
directing  some  men  where  to  place  a  grand  piano  which  they  had  just 
brought  in;  Christine's  heart  throbbed  and  her  cheek  glowed  on 
seeing  him,  but  he  appeared  to  have  no  recollection  of  the  altercation 
of  the  preceding  night.  He  bowed  politely  to  b6th  while  making  the 
usual  compliments  of  the  day,  and  then  told  his  daughter  that  the 
morning  meal  awaited  her  in  the  salle-a-manger,  and  that  he  would 
join  her  shortly.  After  seeing  Sophy  Trevor  out,  she  placed  herself 
at  breakfast,  and  soon  afler  her  father  made  his  appearance,  and,  ad- 
dressing her  in  a  careless,  indifferent  tone,  he  informed  her  that  a  pro- 
fessor had  undertaken  to  attend  her  every  day,  to  keep  her  musical 
powers  in  practice. 

"I  shall  generally  be  here  myself,"  he  continued,  "  and,  with  some 
others  to  aid  me,  will  give  you  the  habit  of  singing  with  various  ac- 
companiments, and  in  full  chorus." 

Soon  after  he  rose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  daughter  to  her  own 
reflections. 

Christine's  constant  habits  of  activity,  however,  never  failed  to  re- 
lieve her  mind.     She  immediately  began  to  arrange  her  rooms  to  her 
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taste ;  among  other  things,  removing  some  plants  iti  flower-pots,  which 
she  had  seen  lying  neglected  in  a  covered  walk  in  the  garden,  to  grace 
the  windows  of  her  saloon.  In  clearing  and  trimming  them  she  oc- 
cupied herself  for  some  time,  and  then  placed  them  in  such  a  way  as 
infinitely  to  embellish  her  elegant  sitting-room  by  imparting  an  air  of 
freshness  and  beauty  to  the  general  coup  d'oeil.  In  unpacking  her 
boxes,  and  in  setting  in  order  her  music  and  books,  she  spent  most 
part  of  the  forenoon,  then  dedicated  an  hour  before  dinner  to  forming 
her  plans  for  the  routine  of  her  future  occupations.  She  felt  lonely, 
it  is  true,  in  her  quiet  domain.  She  missed  the  kind  faces  of  the 
benevolent  sisters  at  Naples,  but  when  she  thought  of  Sophy  Trevor, 
she  felt  the  conviction  that  solitude  was  far  better  than  society  which 
was  not  only  uncongenial,  but  might  even  prove  dangerous.  Her 
father  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  and  she  ate  her  meal  in  musing  over 
the  singular  positions  in  life  she  was  destined  to  occupy.  In  the 
evening  she  descended  to  the  garden,  and  employed  herself  in  tying 
up  some  of  the  trailing  vines,  which  had  been  originally  trained  to 
cover  a  walk  close  to  the  garden  wall,  and  at  the  end  of  which  opened 
the  door  to  the  town.  At  this  early  season  this  alley  was  chilly,  but 
Christine  anticipated  much  comfort  from  it  when  the  weather  became 
warm,  and  its  embowered  trellis-work  and  shady  position  would  be  a 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  returning  rather  late  to  the 
house,  she  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  window  of  the  saloon  to  gaze 
on  the  fairy  scene  beyond  the  enclosure,  which  had  so  much  riveted 
her  the  previous  night ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  resolutions,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  father's  insulting  words,  rose  to  her  memory,  and,  re- 
moving to  the  table,  she  employed  herself  in  working  until  it  was  time 
to  go  to  rest.  At  eleven  o'clock  she  expected  that  her  father  would 
return,  as  he  had  said  he  should  do ;  but  the  morning  was  advanced 
before  his  hurried  step  crossing  the  saloon  in  going  to  his  apartments 
awoke  her  from  her  sleep.  She  raised  herself  in  bed  and  listened ;  she 
heard  him  traverse  the  gallery,  enter  his  room  and  close  the  door,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  laid  her  head  again  on  her  pillow. 

"  Loser  or  winner,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  still  it  is  in  his 
own  ruin,  or  that  of  some  other  infatuated  man,  in  which  he  seeks  his 
mad  enjoyment.  Alas !  my  father,  when  the  moment  at  last  arrives 
when  your  dim  eye  can  no  longer  foUow  the  chances  of  the  cards,  and 
your  ear  will  have  become  dull  to  the  rattle  of  the  dice-box,  what  then 
will  be  your  solace  ?  Will  a  daughter's  love  be  able  to  soothe  a  spirit 
which  has  no  recollection  of  well- discharged  duties  on  which  to  repose, 
no  sacrifices  of  self  for  the  well-being  of  others  to  smoothe  the  path 
that  conducts  to  the  grave  ?" 

The  young  girl  thus  communed  with  herself,  then  sought  for  con- 
solation in  prayer,  and  soon  sank  again  into  the  forgetfulness  of 
slumber,  but  with  a  sensation  as  if  a  weight  of  lead  pressed  upon  her 
heart. 

XXXI. 

A  FEW  days  passed  on  in  the  quiet  routine  of  studies  which  Chris- 
tine had  chalked  out  for  herself,  her  father  never  failing  to  appear 
with  the  musical  people  who  attended  her  in  the  morning,  and  as 
regularly  returning  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  see  if  she  had  retired 
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to  rest.  Obedient  in  everything,  this  she  never  failed  to  do ;  but  to 
sleep  was  another  question,  when  her  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  the 
return  of  the  gamester  from  his  nightly  vigils — starting  and  listening 
she  lay  through  long  hours  of  wakefulness,  nor  ever  sank  into  sound 
repose  until  she  heard  him  pass  through  the  saloon  on  his  way  to  his 
apartments.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  Mrs.  Trevor's  soiree,  and 
the  solitary  girl  felt  agitated  by  a  degree  of  excitement  which  in  her 
life  she  had  never  experienced  before ;  only  twice  had  she  descended 
to  visit  the  family  in  the  interval,  once  in  a  formal  manner  with  her 
father,  and  another  time  by  herself  to  convey  her  guitar  to  Sophy, 
who  wished  to  have  it  as  an  accessory  in  the  picture  for  which  she  was 
sitting.  On  entering  the  young  lady's  dressing-room,  Christine  was 
astonished  to  recognise  in  the  painter  the  identical  youth  whose  ap- 
pearance had  so  much  flurried  Sophy  Trevor  on  board  the  steam- 
boat. She  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  this,  although  she 
could  not  exactly  say  what,  for.  the  idea  of  positive  impropriety  was 
obviated  by  the  French  femme  de  chambre  being  occupied  in  trimming 
a  dress  at  the  other  end  of  the  chamber ;  but  the  look  of  admiration 
fixed  on  the  volatile  coquette  by  the  enthusiastic  artist  was  but  too 
convincing  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  her.  The  unso- 
phisticated visitor  felt  both  shocked  and  sorry ;  shocked  at  an  impru- 
dence so  very  glaring  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtless  girl,  and  sorry  for 
the  unfortunate  young  man,  so  evidently  quafi&ng  an  intoxicating 
draught  from  a  source  poisoned  by  vanity  and  heartlessness.  It  was 
a  relief  when  she  found  herself  again  in  her  own  retired  apartments, 
among  her  plants  and  books ;  however  lonely,  it  was  a  home — one 
where  she  had  the  free  disposition  of  her  simple  occupations,  with  no- 
body to  interrupt,  annoy,  or  find  fault,  and  Christine  felt  truly  thank- 
ful tor  the  blessing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  f^te,  San  Isidora  descended  early,  and  in  foil 
dress,  to  assist  the  Trevors  in  receiving  their  numerous  guests,  pro- 
mising to  return  for  his  daughter  when  the  company  should  be  as- 
sembled. The  buzz  of  the  assembling  crowd,  and  the  roll  of  carriages 
in  the  distance,  had  continued  some  time,  yet  still  Christine  waited  in 
vain  for  her  father.  Her  young  heart,  at  first  bounding  at  the  idea  of 
the  bright  scene  in  which  she  was  about  to  mingle,  soon  began  to 
grow  anxious  at  his  delay ;  and  when  at  last  she  perceived  the  hands 
of  the  pendule  on  the  mantelpiece  point  to  eleven,  her  spirit  sank 
under  the  chill  of  disappointment.  She  opened  a  book  and  tried  to 
read,  but  her  eyes  only  Ibllowed  the  words  without  conveying  to  her 
mind  the  sense  they  expressed.  The  loud  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  began  to  strike  the  hour ;  the  sound  filled  her  ear  and  dis- 
tracted her  attention,  and,  before  it  ceased,  San  Isidora  appeared, 
ready  to  escort  her  below  and  present  her  to  her  Sicilian  relatives.  As 
he  paused  at  the  doorway,  he  regarded  his  daughter  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  surprise,  which  might  easily  have  been  accounted  for  by 
the  appearance  she  presented.  She  was  attired,  by  her  father's  express 
desire,  in  thin  white  muslin ;  and  the  dress  being  made  up  to  the 
throat  and  down  to  the  wrists — according  to  the  fashion  of  foreign 
demoiselles — gave  her  an  appearance  almost  infantile,  undecked  as  she 
was  by  ornaments  of  any  description  but  a  bouquet  of  violets,  which 
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she  had  gathered  for  herself  in  the  garden.  Her  silky  fair  hair  alone 
had  been  arranged  with  great  care  by  the  best  coiffeur  in  Palermo ; 
and,  although  she  wore  it  in  front  simply  in  bandeaux  as  usual,  yet  it 
was  so  tastefully  wreathed  up  at  the  back  of  her  head  as  to  show  off 
to  perfection  its  excessive  gloss,  softness,  and  redundancy,  and  made 
the  beautiful  face  it  ornamented  look  in  profile  like  some  pure  and 
precious  cameo.  "When  her  father  entered,  her  cheek  flushed  up  with 
pleasure,  and  as  she  sat  there  with  her  figure  thrown  out  by  the  brilliant 
green  hangings  at  her  back,  she  looked  like  some  emanation  of  light, 
for  a  moment  embodied,  to  give  an  idea  of  a  beatified  spirit.  San 
Isidora,  on  his  part,  appeared  also  to  singular  advantage ;  his  pecu- 
liarly careful  toilet  set  off  with  effect  his  tall  and  slender  person,  while 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  tinged  his  worn  cheek  with  colour 
which,  relieving  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  caused  his  fine  eyes  to 
appear  even  more  brilliant  than  usual.  Always  moving  with  the  ease 
and  self-possession  of  one  confident  in  himself,  he  had  now  an  air  of 
decided  distinction  as  he  advanced  and  offered  his  arm  to  his  daughter 
to  conduct  her  below.  It  would  have  afforded  an  admirable  subject 
for  a  picture — ^that  lovely  fair-haired  girl,  all  brightness  and  innocence, 
clinging  with  a  degree  of  nervous  trepidation  to  the  arm  of  the 
remarkable  but  unsatisfactory  looking  man,  whose  dark  and  varying 
countenance  gave  a  bewildering  index  to  the  volume  of  scheme  and 
mystery  in  his  mind.  On  reaching  the  hall,  they  found  it  gaily 
arranged,  lighted  up,  and  filled  with  servants ;  and  a  moment  after  they 
entered  the  concert-room,  where  sat  Mrs.  Trevor,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  crowd,  with  the  saloons  beyond  more  or  less  thronged  with 
loiterers  and  card-players.  There  was  an  evident  pause  of  astonish- 
ment when  San  Isidora  appeared  at  the  door,  with  his  lovely  com- 
panion hanging  on  his  arm.  "  Sua  figlia,  sua  figlia  !  che  bellezza !" 
was  murmured  among  the  Italians,  whilst  the  Trevors,  proud  for  the 
moment  at  this  attractive  addition  to  their  company,  hastened  to  wel- 
come the  young  and  timid  girl  with  a  kind  and  patronising  air. 
Christine  felt  considerably  agitated,  it  is  true,  at  this  her  first  entrance 
into  gay  life,  but  her  previous  reflections  in  her  ancestral  house  had 
inspired  her,  notwithstanding,  with  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  and 
self-possession. 

It  was  singular  the  difference  presented  in  her  person  by  the  ex- 
treme expression  of  thought — almost  of  sadness — betrayed  by  her 
very  youthful-looking  countenance,  in  its  quiet  and  reposing  state, 
when  contrasted  with  the  bright  comprehensiveness  of  the  eye,  and 
the  bewitching  sweetness  of  the  smile,  in  moments  of  interest  or  ani- 
mation. After  having  paid  her  compliments  to  the  ladies  of  the 
house,  her  father  conducted  her  towards  a  haughty  looking  woman, 
whose  highly  rouged  cheek  and  excessively  black  hair  formed  a  strange 
and  unnatural  contrast  to  the  wrinkles  on  her  face,  betokening  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  She  proved  to  be  la  Frincipessa  San  Isidora 
— the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  house — who,  after  greeting  Christine 
with  polite  words  and  rather  broad  scrutiny,  introduced  her  to  the 
Principe,  who  had  joined  them.  The  prince  was  a  contrast  to  his 
wife,  whose  exterior  denoted  the  coarseness  indicative  of  vulgarity  of 
mind,  whereas  he  had  an  expression  of  so  much  refinement  as  to 
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convey  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  all  masculine  strength  of  charactep. 
They  both  conversed  with  Christine  for  sotae  minutes,  asking  ques- 
tions upon  subjects  which  tried  her  tact,  for  San  Isidora  had  warned 
her  not  to  betray  his  total  alienation  from  her  mother,  and  likewise 
had  exhorted  her  to  speak  as  if  she  had  been  most  kindly  domesticated 
among  her  Scotch  connexions,  until  her  father  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  it  was  proper  to  bring  her  to  Italy  to  introduce  her  to  his 
relatives.  Christine  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  to  obey  so  far  as  to  avoid 
saying  anything  that  might  have  been  disagreeable  or  disadvantageous 
to  her  parent,  but  the  very  anxiety  she  felt  to  follow  his  injunctions 
without  infringing  upon  the  truth,  gave  an  air  of  melancholy  reserre 
to  her  manner  little  in  keeping  with  her  young  and  ingenuous  counte- 
nance. 

"  Non  capisco,"  said  the  princess  to  her  husband,  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  palace,  coming  up  to  be  presented  in  his  turn,  now  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  youthful  beauty.  "  Our  cousin  Ascanio  is  a  deep  one, 
and  this  girl  is  no  free  agent.  Listen,  Q-regorio.  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  has  a  plan  to  marry  the  ragazza  to  our  Tadeo,  therefore,  mio  Marito, 
I  am  determined  that  our  son  shall  not  see  her  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
Let  us  treat  Ascanio  as  he  merits ;  keep  him  at  a  distance,  to  show 
him  that  we  not  only  don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  but  want  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  some  plot  about 
that  girl,  and  brings  her  in  upon  us  all  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  on 
purpose  to  take  us  by  surprise  with  her  beauty  ^d  her  grace,  and 
thus  entrap  us  into  cordiality." 

"  Torse,"  quietly  answered  the  prince,  who  always  deferred  to  his 
wife's  opinions  in  matters  where  thought  was  required.  "  Act  as  you 
choose,  mia  Moglie,  e  per  buono ;  you  know  better  about  all  those 
things  than  I  do." 

So  saying,  the  inane  nobleman  walked  off  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  a 
favourite  fair  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  Conte  San  Isidora, 
now  presented  to  Christine,  was  her  father's  first  cousin,  and  a 
middle-aged  man,  who,  with  considerable  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  had 
at  the  same  time  a  sensual  and  sinister  expression  of  face.  His 
manners  were  polished,  but  disagreeably  soft,  and  altogether  there 
was  much  cunning  in  his  mode  of  addressing  any  one.  To  his  yomig 
relation  his  words  were  more  calculated  to  sift  than  to  win ;  he  plied 
her  with  compliments  on  her  personal  beauty,  and  watched  her  coun- 
tenance to  observe  the  impression  they  made.  To  Mrs.  Trevor  he  was 
adulating,  to  Nola  adoring,  and  to  Sophy  insinuating.  He  was  de- 
cidedly the  most  busy  person  present,  and  was  evidently  quite 
delighted  to  see  the  mansion  of  his  ancient  family  lighted  up  to  the 
splendour  of  former  days,  his  own  wretched  habits  of  indulgence  and 
indolence  having  left  Mm  no  means  of  living  in  it  himself.  After 
this  introduction  was  over,  Christine  was  presented  by  her  father  to 
several  ladies  of  the  circle,  whom  he  likewise  claimed  as  connexions, 
but  they  either  shrank  back  from  the  lovely  creature  now  first  made 
known  to  them,  or  greeted  her  with  words  of  coldness  or  forced 
politeness. 

The  princess  had  given  the  cue.     On  being  asked  if  she  intended 
to  patronise  "  la  Cugina,"  her  reply  had  been,  "  No,  davvero,  I  do  not 
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want  Ascanio  to  corrupt  my  son  by  teaching  him  to  gamble ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter.'* 

Astonishing  to  say,  Christine  was  in  no  way  surprised  at  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  met  by  the  relatives  of  whom  ste  had  heard  so  much. 
She  was  new  to  the  world,  it  was  true,  but  the  lucidity  of  her  in- 
tellect led  her  to  the  conviction  that  her  father  could  not  be  welcome 
where  he  was  understood.  "With  this  idea  ruling  her  mind,  she  was 
enabled  to  meet  the  coolness  of  her  country  people  and  relatives  with 
mildness  and  self-possession ;  grave  and  pale,  she  went  through  the 
round  of  introductions  in  the  spirit  of  performing  a  painful  duty,  and 
when  they  ended  withdrew  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and,  seating 
herself  between  an  old  marchesa  and  an  ancient  abbate,  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  music  now  about  to  commence.  Miss  Trevor  was  handed 
by  San  Isidora  to  the  instrument,  where  the  person  selected  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  duet  was  already  seated.  Christine  became 
quite  nervous  when  Nola  began  to  sing  ;  for  although  she  had  a  soft, 
full,  English  voice,  yet  her  articulation  was  so  imperfect,  her  execution 
so  wretched,  that  it  gave  her  acute  auditor  positive  pain  from  the 
expectation  of  hearing  her  break  down  at  every  succeeding  passage. 
Her  faults,  however,  were  covered  with  admirable  science  by  San 
Isidora,  who  exerted  himself  to  cloak  her  deficiences.  Nevertheless, 
his  daughter  read  in  the  expression  of  his  face  the  seccatura  which  he 
experienced  in  performing  the  penance. 

After  this  mediocre  English  exhibition,  the  music  went  brilliantly 
on  ;  instrumental  succeeded  vocal,  and  vocal  instrumental,  from  per- 
formers who  united  science  to  taste  and  power,  until  the  young 
musician  forgot  her  cares  and  nncomfortableness  in  the  mere  pleasure 
of  listening.  In  the  pauses  between  the  parts,  Christine  was  sur- 
prised by  several  Italians  coming  up  and  asking  her  if  she  sung. 
Htfr  father  liad  prepared  her  for  this  question,  by  giving  her  strict 
injunctions  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  desire,  she  had 
always  replied  by  answering  "  pochissima  ;'*  but  so  absurd  did  this 
equivocation  appear  to  herself  when  so  often  repeated,  that  at  last  she 
could  not  control  the  smile  that  curled  her  lip  in  speaking  thus  of  the 
talent  that  was  fated  to  be  both  the  plague  and  the  pleasure  of  her 
life.  The  shrewd  princess  did  not  fail  to  note  this,  among  other 
things,  and  remarked  aside  to  her  husband  : 

"  That  girl  is  a  great  musician,  I  am  quite  certain.  Just  observe 
how  her  countenance  lights  up  at  every  tine  passage  she  hears ;  she 
turns  red  and  pale  by  turns  as  the  notes  happen  to  thrill  her  nerves, 
or  touch  her  feelings.  She  is  a  syren,  I  am  sure  of  it — a  dangerous 
creature — whom  we  must  keep  out  of  Tadeo's  way.  There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary attraction  about  her.  I  cannot  force  my  attention  from 
her:  there  is  something  in  her  very  person  unlike  other  people. 
That  soft  glittering  hair  and  singularly  Mr  skin,  combined  with  her 
immense  Ji'Sonomla,  and  those  large  clear  eyes,  so  full  of  fire  and  soft- 
ness !    I  am  glad  that  Tadeo  is  at  Naples." 

Thus  murmured  the  principessa  to  her  marito  whilst  surveying 
askance  her  unconscious  connexion,  who,  amid  the  surrounding  dark- 
eyed,  black-haired,  richly  dressed  females,  looked  like  a  crystallised 
lily,  whose  pure  polished  leaves  reflected  every  shade  and  change  with 
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which  they  came  in  contacfc.    Sophy  Trevor,  whose  English  com- 
plexion alone  was  akin  to  hers,  was  engaged  in  another  saloon,  and, 
not  liking  music,  consequently  kept  aloof  from  the  concert-room  the 
whole  evening.     Christiiie  could  not  help  guessing  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  amusing  herself,  when  she  perceived  the  young  artist 
gliding  about  in  an  inner  chamber  looking  after  some  one,  as  if  his 
heart  were  in  his  eyes.     Sophy  wore  that  night  a  dress  of  pale  blue 
silk,  with  white  roses  in  her  hair,  and  looked  actually  lovely ;  her 
cheek  was  brightened  by  the  flush  of  gratified  vanity,  and  her  eyes 
smiled  with  an  expression  of  latent  triumph,  while  her  manners  were 
more  natural,  more  composed,  than  usual.     Nola  sang  again  at  the 
end  of  the  concert,  but  this  time  it  was  not  with  San  Isidora,  but  with 
a  dark-eyed  tenor ;  her  manner  was  excited  when  she  rose  to  perform, 
and  certain  glances  of  intelligence  between  her  and  her  very  hand- 
some companion,  betokened  an   understanding  rather  startling  as 
existing  between  the  young  lady  and  a  professional  singer.     Luckily, 
it  was  a  buffo  duet  in  which  they  exhibited,  and  so  admirably  was  she 
accompanied,  instrumentally,  and  so  ably   supported,  vocally,  that, 
although  she  sang  in  the  most  careless  and  imperfect  manner,  still  it 
went  off  without  scarcely  exciting  any  observation — the  company, 
besides,  being  about  to  disperse,  and  consequently  not  thinking  much 
of  the  music.     The  rooms  began  gradually  to  thin,  and,  at  last,  Mrs. 
Trevor  and  her  young  ladies  were  left  alone  with  San  Isidora  and  his 
daughter — ^the  girls  being  in  wild  spirits,  occasioned  by  the  vanity  of 
supposed  personal  triumphs,  and  the  mother  full  of  self-complacency 
with  the  success  that  had  attended  her  first  fete.     Christine  alone  was 
quiet  and  meditative  ;  it  had  all  passed  off  before  her  eyes  like  a  scene 
of  phantasmagoria,   leaving  nothing  tangible   behind,  not  even  an 
invitation  from  any  one  of  her  numerous  connexions  to  visit  them  at 
their  own  abodes.     Her  father  was  evidently  ennuye  to  death  ;,hi8 
scheme  had  not  had  all  the  success  he  had  hoped  for,  and  he  pined  for 
his  usual  excitement  at  the  gaming-table.     He  looked  at  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  felt  that  with  her  lay  his  certainty  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. 

"Fools  !"  he  thought.  "I  shall  astonish  them  yet  in  a  way  that 
they  little  expect ;  they  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  the  girl  whom  they  have  treated  with  so  little  consideration  !" 

He  gave  her  his  arm  to  reconduct  her  up-stairs,  and  when  he 
stopped  at  his  own  door  to  bid  lier  good  night,  before  going  to  his 
nightly  rendezvous,  a  gush  of  unwonted  paternal  tenderness  came 
over  his  spirit,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  fair  forehead  as  he  used  to 
do  in  former  days.  Alas !  this  start  of  feeling  was  mere  selfishness ; 
he  had  narrowly  watched  the  unconscious  girl  all  throughout  the  even- 
ing, and,  with  excessive  pride,  had  observed  the  gentle  dignity  of  her 
deportment ;  his  morbidly  fiastidious  taste  could  not  detect  a  word,  a 
look,  a  movement,  with  which  to  find  fault.  She  had  appeared  all 
harmony  throughout,  and  much  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  before 
thought  her,  so  exquisite  was  the  combination  in  her  person  of  grace, 
simplicity,  intellect,  and  loveliness,  blended  and  stamped  by  the  un-* 
mistakable  seal  of  truth  and  depth  of  feeling. 
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"  Paris,"  says  Louis  Bamberger,  one  of  the  select  contributors  who 
have  added  their  mite  to  the  portentous  tome  before  us — an  emanation 
of  the  great  Exposition,  and  as  fat  and  gaudy  as  an  spicier  mounting 
guard — "  is  an  immense  crucible,  in  which  the  whole  universe  has  been 
cooked  for,  for  the  past  century."  And  then  he  adds,  which  is  not  so 
agreeably  suggestive,  "  All  the  world  knows  what  has  come  out  of  it. 
No  one  knows  what  has  gone  in."  **  The  French  are  first-class  Euro- 
peans," writes  Gustave  Frederix,  who  takes  an  anthropological  view  of 
the  subject,  "  and  the  Parisians  are  the  elect  of  the  first  class.  Not  only 
have  they  the  advantage  of  dwelling  in  an  immense,  brilliant,  joyous 
city,  but  they  also  constitute  the  staff  of  the  civilised  and  intelligent 
people  of  the  world."  "  Paris,"  says  Edmond  Texier,  "  is  the  city  of 
contrasts — heaven  and  hell,  hotels  and  cellars ;  the  city  of  great  exist- 
ences and  of  petty  industries.  If  there  is  a  person  in  Europe  pre-eminent 
by  his  fortune,  it  is  at  Paris  that  he  hastens  to  spend  what  he  has  accu- 
mulated elsewhere.  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  even  America,  send  every 
year  their  princes  and  their  financiers.  Seen  from  afar,  Paris  exercises 
such  a  fascination  upon  the  mind,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  there 
that  one  can  live.  A  great  German  lord  said  to  me :  *  A  principality  or 
an  apartment  on  the  boulevard ;  there  is  no  choice  between  the  two.*  " 

"  The  pulse  of  Paris,"  says  Paul  F6val,  who  has  the  honour  of  open- 
ing the  physiological  portion  of  the  subject,  "  beats  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute,  chronometer  in  hand ;  anywhere  else  it  would  be  a 
horse  fever.  Paris,  nevertheless,  is  in  perfect  health."  People  live  there 
in  miraculous  haste,  and  yet  they  live  a  long  time.  Not  but  that  there 
are  miasmas  and  pernicious  things  in  Paris;  there  are  such  in  all  vast 
agglomerations  of  human  beings,  where  many  are  to  be  found  who  gain 
their  daily  bread  by  evil  ways ;  but  such  emanations  are  cleared  away  by 
the  breath  of  a  million  of  citizens  and  a  million  of  visitors,  who  breathe 
in  purity,  for  they  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and  think  of 
their  neighbours — when  they  have  the  time.  "  Paris  is  enormous ; 
infamy  itself  is  swallowed  up  when  the  great  drum  of  life  begins  to  beat 
around  them :  if  these  infamies  have  added  a  pulsation  the  more,  on  any 
given  day,  it  is  because  they  have  been  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Paris, 
in  such  a  case,  casts  a  handful  of  bank-notes  at  them,  as  it  did  at 
Theresa,  who  amused  her,  and  at  the  Brothers  Davenport,  who  wearied 
her,  and  then  she  continues  her  way  laughing  or  gaping." 

Paris  is  a  good  fellow,  rather  bourgeois,  with  pretensions  to  art.  Yet 
he  does  not  always  insist  upon  having  first-rate  articles,  if  the  inferior  are 
only  sufficiently  advertised.  Isambart  placards  Pointoise,  at  ten  sous  the 
quart,  as  superior  to  Lafitte  at  ten  francs,  but  only  to  be  obtained  at 
Isambart*s.  Paris  buys  the  Pointoise  and  laughs  lustily.  The  wine  is 
execrable ;  Paris  admits  the  fact,  and  laughs  all  the  more.  There  is  only 
Isambart  who  laughs  as  heartily  as  Paris.     Isambart  loves  Paris,  and 

*  Paris  Guide.  Far  les  Principaux  Ecrivains  et  Artistes  de  la  France. 
Deuxi^me  Partie.    La  Vie.    Paris:  A.  Lacroix. 
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maun's  demolitions,  which  constitutes  a  great  relief  to  the  moonheam 
that  disclosed  Paul  and  Virginia  with  their  frightful  hooks  and  baskets. 

Madame  Emmeline  Raymond  depicts  the  Parisienne.  What  remains 
for  us  to  say  upon  so  delicate  a  theme  after  reading  that  the  women  of 
Paris  have  realised  the  dream  so  unsuccessfully  pursued  by  all  con- 
querors ? — that  they  have  subjected  the  whole  world  to  their  most  fan- 
ciful caprices  ;  that  they  hold  more  than  life  in  their  hands — that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  of  all  the  women  of  the  globe;  that  their  decrees  are 
waited  for  to  dare  to  be  beautiful,  and  that  all  are  obliged  to  submit,  even 
when  they  command  to  be  ugly  !  Preferences  and  repugnances,  initiative, 
personal  appreciation,  everything  is  abdicated,  everything  effaced,  every- 
thing disappears,  before  the  absolute  sovereignty  claimed  by  "  la  Parisi- 
enne." We  have  really  nothing  to  do  or  to  say,  but  to  bow  beneath 
the  yoke — emancipation  lays  with  the  other  sex. 

The  types  of  Paris,  according  to  Ch.  Yriarte,  are  begiuning  to  dis- 
appear with  straight  streets.  Long,  wide,  cold  streets,  like  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  exclude  the  picturesque  and  the  curious.  Dentists,  quacks,  musi- 
cians, gymnasts — all  that  class  of  persons  who  sought  the  open  air  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  talents  or  nostrums — are  now  tabooed.  The  past 
generation  had  its  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  La  Belle  Madeleine,  Frascati 
and  the  Cent-treize,  the  Galleries  de  Bois  and  Chodruc-Duclos,  the 
Descent  de  la  Courtille,  and  Pile  d' Amour.  The  only  place  where  the 
Parisian  dances  (for  Mabille  is  fictitious)  is  now  the  Closerie  des  Lilas, 
at  the  Luxemburg.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  past  days  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  English  park,  watered  by  the  Prefecture.  Longchamp  is 
a  lake  frequented  by  ladies  of  anything  but  savage  manners,  and  by 
nielancholy  swans.  People  dine  at  the  Moulin  Roug^e  in  the  shade  of 
oleanders  in  boxes,  supposed  to  represent  nature.  The  Cafe  de  Paris, 
the  Bains  Chinois,  the  Hotel  d'Osmond,  the  Galette  du  Gymnase,  the 
Jardin  Turc,  the  Hotel  Rougemont,  and  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  are  all 
gone,  or  have  given  way  to  monster  hotels,  to  barracks  of  marble,  and 
to  gardens  and  squares  decorated  with  plants  with  hard  names,  which 
do  not  prevent  bonnes  and  tourlouroux  understanding  one  another  per- 
fectly. 

The  boulevards  are  invaded  by  tall  and  angular  English  ladies,  yellow 
Havannese,  brown  Spaniards,  pale  Italians,  sentimental  but  dumpy 
Germans,  wealthy  but  debauched  Russians,  and  Americans  with  long 
pointed  beards  and  revolvers  in  their  pockets.  Take  a  seat  at  the 
Alcazar,  dine  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  or  sup  at  the  Maison  d'Or,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing — nothing  but  strangers !  The  Parisian  humbles  himself 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  luxury.  He  sticks  to  the  wall,  and  abdicates  in 
favour  of  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Bombay,  Havannah,  Madrid,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Kasangian,  the  Armenian,  who  succeeded 
Chodruc-Duclos  as  the  man  of  mystery  of  the  day,  is  gone  to  his  fathers. 
The  Halles  are  replaced  by  a  palace  of  iron  and  glass,  or,  as  the  French 
will  have  it,  of  crystal.  There  is  still  le  Persan,  with  an  English  groom, 
an  English  coachman,  and  an  English  porter.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
never  missed  an  opera  night,  yet  no  one  knows  who  he  is.  Mery  de- 
clared him  to  be  Abbas  Mirza,  but  as  he  never  takes  off  his  black  Astra- 
can,  it  is  not  known  if  he  is  old  enough.  There  is  also  the  man  without 
a  hat,  otherwise  a  well-dressed  personage,  with  nothing  to  distinguish 
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Hht  Ggiuaufe.  aeeoTmi]^  n  lious  TWmhpTggr,  wbn  Las  tbe  treatment 
of  lins  miecml  tiiein^  mrt  aue^  TliMiiiiii  and  ^imr  mnn  biwanwH;  is  that 
of  aBBVEU^^sK.  TupT  li^Rt  ii.  CDunues.  liave  xiieir  own  pastors,  cbnrcLes 
and  flctiDuk.  liuir  Xioi^cbI  aiic  TnriiwaigL.  no  end  of  DenOebe  boefen,  a 
laiarcabk:  jnsixsBCm^  auc  mmnra.  mnismgi.  Tbe  Cafe  do  Gxaod  Baloon 
s  Thar  TosmL  anstoeaCK:  xendBEroiK,  and  ibe  quaiiiiiy  of  Barxmn  and 
otber  GreEmBU  bueub  exiracKd  £ar  i^ieir  eaasniinitkin  is  xLimnany  ac^oinx^ 
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Bnt  tbert  urt  Geimaus.  aho,  wbo  eoiHCkirtie,  and  bai«  lon^  eoosti- 
tntad,  ibe  ^ibe  of  zht  papniaiinii  of  Park.  Had  it  not  been  far  Meyer- 
bees,  it  s  veD  knoim  :£bI  ^le  opeim  wradd  bave  £ed  a  natJona]  dotL 
And  as  to  GiaBomc^  be  was  rlarnind  as  Fmu^  jnst  as  wei«  Cfaariemagne, 
ibe  Jfaredial  de  Saz£.  and  3^apniwm  ibe  Gveat.  Tbe  Panaan  of  to-day 
is  jiat  as  nmA  TTidpfaied  w  QffrfnbaA,  liefareac^  is  wbat  is  called  ^  one 
des  Bommites  me&aks  de  Park.'"  Meyer  and  Wecldier  are  among  the 
most  Ifismed  opbsbabnakgistK.  JLs  to  pfaikiik^ixstK,  ibe  Germans  are 
also  in  adrancse  of  ibe  Frencb.  Dietz  k  ^le  first  anibanty  in  matters  of 
Froreo^ale  poetsj,  wbikt  Mrbl,  Opfierr,  Breal,  Mnnk,  imd  Derenborg 
are  among  ibe  c&ef  Qneetalkts.  Sai  ody  do  tbey  sbine  in  fiteratore 
and  arifgire,  bnt,  wbat  k  more,  tbej  are  in  ^tat  present  day  die  lea£ng 
financier.  But,  aboiv  all  lidngsw  tbe  poorer  Germans  are  rooraL  Tbe 
RellnerB  are  songbt  after  ererrwbere  ibr  tbeir  fidelity^  bonesty,  and 
sobiiety,  and  ihe  German  instatntaon  oi  St.  Joseph  k  tbe  only  one  in 
Pans  wbere  respectaUe  female  serrants  are  to  be  obtained 

Tbe  Belgians  are,  like  many  of  tbe  Germans,  addicted  to  industrial 
pumnU^^nicj  lival  tbe  lattier  as  taikas.     Tbey  also  take  fnt  rank 
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among  artists  and  musicians.  There  is  nothing  superficial  French  poli- 
tical writers  are  so  fond  of  repeating  as  that  the  Belgians  are  French. 
But  Bomherg,  who  writes  the  article  on  "  la  Colonic  Beige,"  says  that, 
whilst  most  strangers  are  ahsorhed  after  a  few  years'  residence,  adopt 
Paris  as  their  country,  and  only  preserve  the  most  marked  features  of 
their  original  character,  the  Belgians  preserve  all  their  individuality. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  points  of  analogy  and  approximation  with  all 
that  surrounds  them,  they  neither  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed  or 
assimilated,  and  they  remain  Belgians  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  just  as 
much  as  the  first  day,  with  their  national  character  and  instincts  unde- 
filed. 

After  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  are,  however,  the  most  numerous 
strangers  in  Paris.  They  stand  high  in  the  financial  world.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  bankers  Hottinguer,  Mallet,  Marcuard,  Heutsch, 
Verner,  Mussard,  and  Zellweger,  to  attest  the  fact  They  also  occupy  a 
high  position  among  the  industrials ;  witness,  Sieber,  Regent  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  Dubochet,  and  others. 

John  Lemoinne  has  written  a  fair  and  judicious  article  upon  the  Eng- 
lish in  Paris.  He  remarks,  truly  enough,  that  the  English  could  not  live 
under  laws  such  as  in  France  prescribe  the  right  to  speak  or  write,  to 
pray  or  meet  together,  or  to  go  and  come;  but,  again,  a  Frenchman 
would  be  stifled  under  the  conventional  forms  which  tyrannise  over  Eng- 
lish society.  The  tyranny  of  conventionalism  in  England  is,  he  declares 
with  truth,  far  more  onerous  than  any  political  or  administrative  tyrannies 
abroad.  Hence,  also,  the  moment  the  English  get  to  Paris  they  throw 
off  conventionalities  with  their  black  coats.  They  go  to  the  Opera  in  a 
plaid,  dance  with  extravagant  gestures,  eat  and  drink  (even  to  the  ladies) 
enormously,  no  longer  keep  the  Sabbath,  and,  what  is  more,  treat  Paris 
in  every  respect  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  country.  Since  the  invasion  of 
the  Americans,  English  eccentricities  are,  however,  more  tolerated  in 
Paris  than  they  used  to  be  ;  but  we  are  still  denounced  as  "  the  most 
prejudiced  and  national  of  all  foreigners."  "  English,"  says  M.  Le- 
moinne, "  do  not  associate  with  one  another  like  other  strangers ;  they 
do  not  need  the  countenance  of  any  one  ;  every  Englishman  is  himself 
England;  his  spirit  of  nationality  is  fatiguing  and  offensive." 

Italy,  on  its  part,  also  sends  its  *'  precious  martyrs"  of  legitimacy,  its 
musicians,  its  workmen  in  marble  and  plaster,  its  cooks,  its  merchants, 
financiers,  learned  men,  and  dilettanti,  to  swell  the  Parisian  crowd.  The 
Italian  fuses  more  readily  into  the  Parisian  than  the  native  of  any  other 
country.  Isabelle  would  tell  you  that  the  historical  aristocracy  of  Paris 
frequents  the  **  Cercle  de  TUnion"  and  the  "  Cercle  Agricole  ;"^  the 
nobility  of  the  empire,  the  "Jockey  Club"  and  the  "Cercle  Imperial;" 
financiers,  the  "Chemins  de  Fer ;"  the  youth  of  the  day,  the  "Baby" 
and  the  "  Sporting ;"  veteran  soldiers  play  whist  "  aux  Ganaches ;" 
gamblers  go  "  aux  Americains ;"  sportsmen,  to  "  Saint  Hubert ;"  no- 
taries and  stockbrokers,  to  the  "  Cercle  des  Arts."  But  the  Bourbonian 
emigration  has  its  "  head  centre"  at  the  "  Caf6  du  Congres,"  Boulevard 
des  Capucins,  and  at  the  "  Cafd  Napolitain,"  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italians. 

The  American  colonisation  of  Paris  is  a  modern  thing.  It  had  a  two- 
fold origin,  the  one  transitory,  from  the  wealth  and  shoddyism  of  the 
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north  ;  the  other  permanent,  from  the  expatriation  of  the  sooth.  The 
Americans  group  themselves  around  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  they  are 
credited  hy  Andr^  L^o,  who  has  their  literary  treatment  in  hand,  with 
less  stiffness  than  the  British,  and  a  more  open  and  agreeable  physiog- 
nomy. Nor  do  they  like  the  English.  "  Anglophobia,"  says  Leo,  "is, 
as  a  national  and  popular  sentiment,  even  stronger  with  the  Americam 
than  with  the  French."  Many  Americans  live  in  Paris  for  the  edacatioQ 
of  their  children,  others  in  order  to  prosecute  their  own  studies.  Ame* 
rican  birds  of  passage  simply  take  flight  from  Astor  House  to  the  Grand 
Hdtel,  the  latter  of  which  has  become  a  mere  Yankee  caravanserai.  For 
one  "  insular"  ten  Americans  may*  be  seen  arriving  there.  If  they  go 
out,  it  is  to  Bowles  and  Drevett's,  Tucker's,  Monroe's,  or  Norton's,  their 
bankers.  An  American  banker  is  not  exclusive,  and  always  on  the 
guard,  as  if  fenced  in  by  a  prickly  hedge,  as  in  France  and  England;  he 
keeps  an  office  for  inquiry,  and  tlie  Yankee  reads  there  his  own  papers. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  minister.  He  has  to  present  every  month  a  group 
of  some  hundreds  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  simply  on  their 
demand,  at  the  Tuileries.  The  American  ladies  are  a  great  catch  for 
Parisian  industrials — a  class  of  persons  who  as  regularly  lay  out  their  nets 
for  strangers  as  the  fisherman  does  for  sparkling  mackerel  and  open- 
mouthed  cod.  What,  indeed,  would  become  of  the  Parisian  tradesmen 
and  modistes  were  it  not  for  this  influx  of  strangers?  General  Dix  has 
to  receive  these  democratic  lovers  of  pomp  and  imperialism  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  luxury  of  shoddyism  and  petroleum  is 
something  wonderful.  One-half  of  the  ''  huit  ressorts"  in  the  Bois 
belong  to  Yankees.  As  to  jewellery,  velvets,  silks,  and  satins,  they  make 
up  in  purchases  in  Paris  for  the  exactions  of  their  home  tariff.  American 
girls  do  not,  however,  we  are  told,  get  on  well  in  Paris.  They  walk  with 
the  assurance  of  a  conquering  race;  they  are  proverbially  well  educated, 
but  they  miss  the  confidential  intercourse  with  the  men  which  is  in  vogue 
at  home.  There  is  no  confidence  in  French  respect  for  females,  and  the 
fault,  Leo  admits,  does  not  lay  with  the  Americans.  The  men  g^t  on 
better;  whilst  the  daughters  are  dancing  at  Perrin's,  they  are  dining  at 
Peter's  or  Philippe's,  eating  buckwheat- cakes  at  Charley's,  or  imbibing 
malt  at  the  Brasserie  du  Faubourg  Montmartre.  Good  servants  are  so 
difficult  to  get  in  Paris  now- a-days,  that  the  Americans  have,  like  the 
English,  been  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  and  go  into  boarding- 
houses.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained  in  Paris  that  the  Ame- 
rican only  esteems  a  thing  according  to  its  price,  so  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Parisian  profits  by  this  peculiarity  in  transatlantic 
taste.  The  only  French  paper  they  condescend  to  read  is,  we  are  also 
told,  the  Opinion  NationaU. 

Another  modern  element  in  Parisian  society,  and  one  which  has 
assumed  a  remarkable  development  in  recent  times,  is  the  Spanish- Ame- 
rican. Twenty  years  ago  the  Englishman  was  the  lion  of  the  boulevards. 
Hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen  called  him  '*  Mylord,"  without  asking  for 
his  credentials.  Then  came  the  feudal  lords  of  Russia;  but  they  no 
longer  throw  roubles  out  of  the  windows,  give  splendid  fetes,  or  subsidise 
half  the  figurantes  of  Paris.  The  Spanish-American  (and  the  Parisian, 
with  his  usual  laxity  in  geography  and  ethnology,  includes  the  Brazilian 
in   the  group)   has   almost   monopolised   the  £ivour  of  Pariiians  and 
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Parisiennes  in  the  present  day.  He  has  introduced  himself  on  the 
boulevards,  and  Thiboust  and  Meilhac  have  introduced  him  on  the  stage. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  political  refugees  and  Mexican  in- 
triguers, the  Brazilians  and  American- Spaniards  are  of  very  retired, 
quiet,  studious,  and  domesticated  habits,  rather  avoiding  than  seeking  or 
courting  noise  and  reputation.  They  make  the  fortune  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  by  their  general  habits  so  assimilate  with  the  French  as  to 
have  become  extremely  popular.  They  are,  however,  depicted  with  a 
liberality  worthy  of  Paris  by  one  of  themselves— M.  de  Hebedia.  The 
Polish  colony  of  Paris,  by  Charles  Edmond,  is  not  a  cheerful  sketch ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  the  Russian  colony,  by  Herzen.  The  days  are  gone  by  when 
Radziwil  bought  a  row  of  houses,  merely  to  construct  a  passage  from  his 
home  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  "  Orientals"  in  Paris  have  been  entrusted 
to  Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  modern  Greek  is 
their  only  representative.  Bataillard's  Bohemians  or  Tziganes  (gipsies) 
in  Paris  has  the  serious  fault  of  being  too  general  and  too  philosophical. 
There  is  no  local  colour  about  it. 

Laboulaye  of  the  Institut  writes  the  article  on  the  Parisian  press,  and 
Emile  de  Girardin  that  on  the  daily  papers.  Berardi,  in  an  article  on 
foreign  papers,  tells  us  that  the  emperor  no  longer  reads  the  Times^ 
although  it  is  still  the  most  largely  circulated  of  English  papers.  Next 
to  it  come  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  Punchy  and  then  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  whose  correspondent  is  "  a  regular  attendant  at  official  re- 
ceptions." After  the  Daily  Telegraph  comes  the  News  of  the  World. 
Of  other  papers,  the  Independance  Beige ^  the  Gazette  of  Cologne,  the 
Gazette  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Gazette  of  the  Cross,  have  the  largest 
circulation.  The  International,  published  in  London,  is,  we  are  also  told, 
especially  favoured  by  the  French  government.  Perhaps  another  word 
would  have  better  expressed  what  is  meant. 

The  Gardens  of  Paris,  created  after  the  Exposition  of  1855,  rank 
among  the  chief  modern  improvements,  whether  in  regard  to  sanitary 
conditions  or  to  mere  embellishment.  To  those  who  remember  the 
famous  tower  of  Saint  Jacques,  with  its  four  angles  clad  with  sculptures 
like  moss,  as  Victor  Hugo  has  it,  buried  in  a  heap  of  old  incongruous 
houses,  the  change  to  a  light  elegant  structure  rising  out  of  an  open 
garden  is  very  pleasing.  Notwithstanding  so  central  a  situation, 
wigandias,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  intertropical  climates,  flourish 
there.  The  clearance  effected  to  give  place  to  the  Jardin  du  Temple  was 
even  still  more  desirable.  It  is  natural  that  different  gardens  should  be 
frequented  by  different  classes  of  people.  The  old  nobility  haunt  the 
Jardin  de  Sainte  Clotilde,  the  Jardin  des  Innocents  belongs  to  the 
children  of  men  of  business,  the  Luxemburg  to  students,  and  the  Garden 
of  Plants  to  the  savans  ;  but  not  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  garden  of 
the  people — as  that  "  du  Temple"  essentially  is — than  upon  those  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  please  the  eye  and  improve  the 
taste,  from  rocks  and  waters,  to  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees. 

Not  only  have  the  Place  Richelieu,  the  Place  Royale,  once  the  abode 
of  the  **  Precieuses,"  been  planted,  but  so  also  have  portions  of  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  Pare  Monceaux,  however,  surpasses  all  other 
gardens  in  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  its  plants.     The  names,  one  of  the 
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It  saed  ^  X  aa£.  ^ Sec  3^kmb  aai  ^T'  'Smm  ^BOflm  aze  leas  pre- 
parer ^?  ^£.  1=^  ser  ST.  -  Sw  'am  Baii  de  Ikialogue,  and  imt 
mtn  7  Hj'iif  Park  5s  rbt  praMsaar  q£  Lan&»,  tfe  Fkatcr  diaft  of 
Tagc-au  :2ff  Fraa?  ific  :c  XaoriL  ar  Canno  dvs  of  Florenee ;  bat  tbe 
*"  B:c§^  3«  rae  primwRmfff  vC  I3ie  «*?« !  At  Varr,  so  Amedee  Adiard 
tcikd^  xs.  Tbe  due  fsr  a  Lrii*  5x  I3»  Bob  k  ^oai  tvo  to  fbnr  in  wiater, 
&c«c  £■«  z^  5E«c!L  zr  vsn  Hiimwr  Is  tis  fniag  h  is  given  ap  to 
jccsf^?  xni  ifcrtimta.  '  P*a  ir  nam  mwi'ilfi  joaa^  eoapleiy  aic^ 
krvrrsr.  r?  se  =kc  -m^  mz  iZ  sicacf  wC  t2«  4iT.  Frnjaendj  a  fiiorcarinn 
is  ««e?cx?f;«i.  saa^ic  rr  &  £sx£i«saK  ia  Uack  and  a  Ut  vitii  a  wbite 
^I  r:>£  :nra:v-£:^v^!:3^  TVc  ^noes  oeekzv  dba:  dkeaa  aze  die  embleais 
cc  ir-»xgoefc>  be:  lae  sK^ozal  scaskncs  rsrHlm  agunst  them  ai  the 
me  f'.KS  tubrc  cc  xsiSKsST.  T^iere  ssc.  spaced,  aoaae  aen  in  Paris  who 
v^:<£d  riTap-  sscttzl  :^  Xi'aVg  :aaK  be  dbe  laan  in  black      Bot  the 

T^  s£i:b^-<eL*s^  2:».  tttop"  biceg'A  a  sua*  ft,  beeoase  an  instiftutioB 
ef  oSecm  tisaes;  be:  is  k  a<  nicwmn  as  tkr  pofisics of  tbe  daj,  and  the 
n^ccntfc::  seme  rrec:  £U  :«  ^ae  ioe  k  saeaced^  a  tbav,  with  sleet  and 
nin,  c*:aaei  :o  define  t2«  rr!?nees.  As  i^  FKiaan  is  ahsars  leadjr  for  a 
d^^scr.  tibe  Bc»  is  zw^mbs  nxk  ba^njitT.  IW  icd^  Monlin  Vert 
invites  Tcn  as  ibe  ciAeeauic^i  ot  ^  Aveane  de  nHfemnee ;  tlie&iDooi 

Foete  XaiCkst;*  bas  ibe  FkrHcn  iTAzMBnonvfle,  nnr  tbe  Jae£n  d'Ae- 
c)haatasioak  is  tbe  soss  fkmu.'eii  s£  aJL  Tviee  a  Tear  dcre  is  a  geneial 
battne  of  labbiti,  wben  a  cape  bas  aa  be  psad  fcr  lauj  rnf  j  killed,  and 
I  mt  to  be  a  ^  cr  a  cBL.  aadtte  BBBer  dHscolBBfeed  goci  Id  the 
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The  wood  park  and  chftteau  of  Vincennes  possess  much  that  is  histori- 
cally more  imposing,  and  picturesquely  more  gratifying,  than  the  too 
manifestly  factitious  beauties  of  the  Bois.  But  no  one  goes  there,  save 
groups  of  bourgeois  bound  on  a  pic-nic,  or  bonnes  with  their  charges  in 
search  of  milk  from  the  cow  at  what  is  called  *<  la  ferme,"  close  by  the 
Tir  National. 

The  boulevards  are  socially  divided  into  two  parts :  that  of  which  the 
Temple  constitutes  the  centre  is  very  happily  given  over  to  the  veteran 
panegyrist  of  grisettes — Paul  de  Kock;  that  to  which  the  Boulevard  dee 
Italiens  constitutes  the  soul,  is  entrusted  to  the  more  aristocratic  pen  of 
De  la  B^dolliere.  But,  alas !  Paul  de  Rock,  of  whom  one  of  his  con- 
fir^res  writes  as  a  thing  gone  by,  has  nothing  but  reminiscences.  Where 
once  was  a  confused  heap  of  theatres  and  shows — something  like 
an  English  fair — are  now  the  Caserne  du  Prince  Eugene  and  the  *'  Ma- 
gasins  R6unis,^  where  a  purchase  for  a  hundred  francs  is  repaid  in  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  Parisians  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  pay  at  all,  if  they  are  to  be  reimbursed.  The  Boulevard  du 
Temple  was  called  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  from  the  melodramatic 
eharacter  of  the  performances ;  and  the  still  more  ancient  quarter,  styled 
the  Marais,  began  at  the  same  point.  The  old  Jardin  Turc  is  now  a 
restaurant,  kept  by  Bonvallet,  and  much  frequented.  To  obtain  a  cabinet, 
it  must  be  secured  days  beforehand.  Robin,  the  prestidigitator,  and 
Dejazet,  to  whom,  like  Ninon  and  Saqui,  age  is  unknown,  have  their 
little  theatres  near  the  Ch&teau  d*Eau.  Beyond  is  Dejean's  Circus, 
where  Leotard  and  Batty  were  first  introduced  to  Paris.  Pasdeloup 
gives  classical  concerts  there  every  Sunday,  which,  Paul'de  Kock  says, 
the  neighbours  go  to  hear,  upon  the  same  principle  that  people  go  to 
the  Th^fttre  des  Italiens — because  it  is  the  thing.  "  Vanitas  vanitatum  !** 
he  exclaims;  but  Paul  is  getting  old.  The  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
which  stretches  down  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  is  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Paris ;  but  Paul  does  not  tell  us  who  lives  there.  It  is 
true  Ninon  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Tournelles,  and  Maugiron, 
Qu^lus,  and  Livarot  fought  Riberac,  D'Entraques,  and  Schomberg,  near 
the  same  spot.  But  those  were  the  times  of  the  Mousquetaires  and  the 
Precieuses ;  now  the  Th^toe  Beaumarchais,  small  as  it  b,  cannot  find 
an  audience. 

Fashion  indeed  changes.  The  Palais  Royal  succeeded  to  the  Place 
Roy  ale  and  the  Marais ;  and  now  the  boulevards,  &om  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin  to  the  Madeleine,  have  become  the  centres  of  movement  and 

Pleasure.  Commerce,  however,  still  holds  its  sway  from  the  Porte  Saint 
)enis  to  that  of  Montraartre ;  and  a  monumental  bazaar  stands  in  this 
region,  but  it  has  never  thrived.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  the  bronzes  of 
Barbedienne  are  passed,  that  the  crowd  and  bustle  begins.  When  a  pro- 
cession has  to  pass,  the  places  at  the  raised  railings  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre  are  taken  by  night,  and  let  next  day  at  extravagant  prices. 
But  the  boulevard  beyond  is  encumbered  with  strangers,  bourgeois, 
flaneurs,  journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  men  whose  reputation  has  been 
made  and  undone  twenty  times.  Poor  veterans !  they  still  linger  outside 
the  Cafig  de  Madrid,  Caf^  de  Suede,  Caf^  des  Variet^s,  especially  at 
absinthe-time ;  and  they  cling  to  their  **  soupe  a  Foiguon*'  at  midnight 
as  persistently  as  haggard- looking  young  ladies  do  in  the  morning  to 
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tikw  '«oi(raS»  i9  graetlW"  in  Ui«  Bilm  So^  bfAi«  gfwig  hoi^e. 
The  <*ynwigpfl"  wt%  in  tb»  pveaaiMi  day.  what)  Ihe  Falm  RojM  wat  ia 
«ld^  times.  Eafly  in  tli«  moroiiii:  tkey  am  qoial  and  ailen^  fiMi^ 
Th#  only  lifiag  baing^  art  shc^boyii  and  shop-gifb  ^fiilmg  a<i  tktir 
iMpeotive  dutieo.  But  tqwasd^  ?le?«q  the  habatciH^a  ol  ik»  Dbuif  i» 
Paris,  Diner  du  Rocher,  or  of  the  Dtaer  du  Passage  Jouffirf^  hegiu  tt 
jitk  their  way  through  shawls^  tQy«i  ttower^pou^  arsBH^hawb  and  aqoa- 
innmh  i<)  pufaoit  of  their  dejeouers.  They  imw  easily  leeognieed  by  tMr 
tBxiQus  kioks  at  their  watehea,  to  see^  if  it  is  re«Uy  deven*  At  mid-day 
yiof  inciab  and  strapgers  make  their  appearaiiee.  They  are  just  a«  easily 
leoogiuaed,  hy  their  looking  at  the  shops.  The  erowd  ia  loateiiaUy 
ioef^Med  by  Bumhers  of  industrials}  journalists,  artista^  aotora,  and  othei^ 
who  havei  ta  take  the  **  passages"  oat  their  way.  Theve  are  iJao  many 
pereons  who  take  positions  ^'  en  permaaenoe'*  in  the  paseageas  foit  pov* 

K€  of  th^  owi^  At  five  the  joumala  du  soir  are  ^trihikt^  at  the 
ks  of  the  boulevards,  and  great  is  the  noise  and  oo»(uaion-rT*a  p^fe^ 
Sabel  of  laBgoKges.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  there  ai<a  a  ^'  libaiiia 
intemationale"  and  literary  saloas  in  the  houleyards.  Soaae  paople  han 
|o  consult  a  dictionary  to  make  their  wishes  kno»n^  At  tif.  Q'oioak  tha 
eKcitemeat  heoomes  intense.  The  finMbpuig  makes  its  appenrajunew  The 
inhahitanta  of  the  ''quartiers"  Breda  and  Notfe  Danp#  der  IjOwtta 
advanee  to  the  conquest  of  the  boulevardsu  Their  appioaeh  ia  aignaliied 
by  the  rattle  of  jet  ornaments,  the  rustling  of  silks,  and  the  odow  ef 
mnsk.  The  uniform  worn  by  these  Amarus,  and  the  variety  and  nhsnodi^ 
of  hats  aiid  (Mhers,  is  something  appalling,  even  in  Paris*  They  n^ 
^  less  take  up  their  strategic  positions  with  all  the  gravity  nf  veten^ 
soldiers,  &om  the  passage  Jouffroy  to  the  Rue  de  la  Gha^ssen  d'Antw^ 
The  daily  camlval  of  Paris  now  begins.  The  ^^jennesse  dw^**  sf 
modem  timea  reoeived  its  name  of  **  gandins"  firom  thie  xevf  Boole^aid 
des  Italiens,  to  which  the  memory  of  1815  has  attaohed  tho  tpaditional 
and  popnlav  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gand.  The  namor  nlone  iufikies  la 
conjure  up  to  all  true  Parisians  the  memory  of  those  **  9omp»fs  fin%'*  nad 
pn olonged  oi^ies,  with  which  the  daily  carnival  ef  the  %urisle  of  th^ 
heart  of  Europe,  and  indeed  ef  the  wovU,  ia,  e0  a  mal^ler  o{  mmrnfk 
biQught  to  a.  Qonclusion. 
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A  F^w  milea  below  the  spot  where  I  grossed,  the  Crati  ui  joined  by  au«> 
other  stream,  the  Coscile,  the  aneient  Sjbaria^  having  the  same  name  a| 
f^  celebrated  city  which  stood  in  this  vicinity.  This  river  had  the  pro* 
p^rty,  according  to  some  authors,  of  making  horses  shy  that  drank  of  its 
watevs;  my  muleteer  knew  of  no  such  power«  The  exact  position  of  the 
aocient  city  of  Sybaris  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  Bxed^  though  we 
lure  told  by  an  ancient  historian  (Diod.  Sic.  ziL  9)  that  the  river  SybariSf 
which  originally  flowed  into  the  sea  by  a  separate  month,  had  its  course 
ehanged  by  the  victorious  inhabitants  of  Croto  that  it  might  flow  through 
and  destroy  the  city.  It  ^s  natural^  therefore,  to  look  for  its  remains 
near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  know 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  completely  destroyed  B.C.  510,  and  we  can 
eearcely  expect  that  much  of  it  will  have  survived  such  a  lapse  of  time« 
However,  I  resolved  to  examine  the  exact  appearances  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  had  crossed,  I  proceeded 
down  the  banks  to  that  part  of  the  plain  which  is  called  Gadella.  I 
hieard  afterwards  that  excavations  had  been  attempted  here,  but  watec 
always  rises  as  soon  as  they  have  penetrated  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
I  persevered  tiU  I  reached  the  confluence,  notwithatanding  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  winter  season  it  must  be  quite 
impassable.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  buildings 
having  been  at  this  spot,  nor  can  I  imagine  that  Sybaris  was  placed  herei 
unless  nature  has  completely  changed  the  ground  on  which  I  was  stand** 
ing.  This  city  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  not  a  small  village,  like 
many  oi  the  othera  which  I  have  visited,  but  contained  a  popuktion,  if 
we  can  believe  ancient  writers,  of  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  even  if 
we  should  consider  this  an  exaggeration,  still  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  of  great  size.  The  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  luxury  and 
opulence  to  such  a  degree,,  indeed,  that  a  Sybarite  and  voluptuary  became 
aynonymous  terms.  One  of  the  dresses  of  its  inhabitants,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  was  sold  to  the  Cartha^ 
gimans  for  120  talents^  upwards  of  20ifiOOL  You  can  thus  have  some 
idea  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Sybaris,  and  it  is  strange  that  its  re* 
mains  should  have  so  entirely  vanished.  I  tried  to  get  across  the  river 
Coscile,  but  the  plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  was  soft»  and  the 
atream  ran  so  rapidly,  that  I  had  to  creep  slowly  along  ita  banks  foe 
aeveral  nulea  before  X  reached  a  spot  where  I  could  safely  pass.  I  pro* 
ceeded  ou  to  Cassano  without  encountering  any  further  difficulties^  and 
wsys  received  with  great  kindness  by  a  friend  of  the  judge  of  Rossano, 
Signer  Cafasi,  to  whose  care  the  old  lady  recommended  me.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Cassano  is  highly  picturesque,  as  it  rises  gradnally  like  the 
steps  of  an  amphitheatre  up  the  sides  of  a  steep  mountain,  extending 
round  the  rock  on  wluch  stands  the  ruins  of  the  aneient  baronial  castle 
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beloDgiog  to  one  of  the  noblett  fiunilies  of  Na{4es,  the  Duke  of  Cassano. 
The  town  eoDtuns  somewhere  about  ^we  thousand  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
hibiu  oonsderable  eommereial  actiTity  from  the  manufactare  of  liquorice 
and  even  cotton  and  nlk,  whidi  are  grown,  spun,  and  wore  in  Cassano. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town  theie  is  a  spot  called  Booca  d'Auso,  from 
which  smoke  is  occasionally  seen  to  issue,  and  near  it  are  some  sul- 
phureous hot  springs,  with  baths  constructed  for  public  use  by  the 
Cassano  £unilj.  It  was  still  earij  in  the  day,  and  I  resolved  to  examine 
a  little  more  of  the  site  of  STbaris  on  the  other  side  of  Coscile.  I  ordered 
two  active  little  ponies,  which  my  host  offered  to  procure  for  me,  and, 
accompanied  hy  Signer  Cafni,  started  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cossa, 
which  was  said  to  be  situated  at  a  spot  called  Cirit^  three  miles  distant 
from  Cassano.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (b.g.  iii.  22),  who  calb  it 
**  Cosa  in  agro  Thurino,"  and  states  that  Milo  laid  siege  to  it,  and  wias 
killed  under  its  walls.  These  very  walls  may  be  imperfectly  tnused,  and 
the  foundations  of  some  buildings  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground.  What  remains  is  very  little,  and  shows  that 
it  had  at  no  time  been  of  great  sise.  I  looked  round  for  inscriptions, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  seen.  There  is  a  tower  called  Torre  di 
Alilone.  After  I  had  satisfied  mjrself  as  to  the  ruins  of  Cossa,  we  rode 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Coscile  and  Crati,  keeping  down  the  left 
bank.  There  are  no  renuuns  of  buildings  to  be  seen,  but  there  are 
numerous  irregular  hillocks,  which  I  do  not  doubt  would  be  found  to  be 
the  foundations  of  buildings.  It  was  quite  evident  to  the  eye  that  the 
channel  of  the  Coscile  had  been  changed,  whether  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  or  by  the  hand  of  man  it  is  impossible  to  say.  History  says  that 
it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Croto,  who  wished  to  obliterate 
the  very  existence  of  their  enemy  Sybaris.  The  old  channel  is  called 
Abbotitura,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  water;  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it  is  what  is  called  Laghetto,  a  small  lake  which  communicates  with 
the  sea,  and  which  my  guide  told  me  abounded  with  eels,  mullets,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fish.  Some  have  considered  Laghetto  as  the  site  of  the 
port  of  Sybaris,  but  no  remains  of  buildings  are  to  be  seen.  The  agnos 
castus  was  growing  in  these  marshes  very  luxuriantly.  Both  species 
were  abundant,  the  larger  with  white  and  purple  flowers,  and  the  smaller 
with  purple  flowers  alone.  It  was  called  *'  castus,"  as  you  are  aware^ 
from  its  alleged  anti-venereal  properties,  though  modem  naturalists,  I 
believe,  are  not  quite  agreed  on  this  point.  At  all  events,  the  ancients 
were  of  this  opinion. 

I  looked  at  the  spot  where  Sybaris  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  and 
found  it  difiicult  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a 
purpose.  Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  it  must 
at  all  times  have  been  subject  to  the  effluvia  of  much  stagnant  water, 
and,  indeed,  we  know  that  it  was  unhealthy  from  a  proverb  among  them 
'*  that  he  who  did  not  wish  to  die  before  his  time  ought  not  at  Sybaris 
to  see  the  sun  either  rise  or  set." 

I  inquired  of  my  intelligent  host  respecting  the  position  of  Thuriom, 
but  its  supposed  site  would  have  carried  me  back  to  the  country  of  the 
brigands,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  would  have  required  a  strong 
temptation  to  induce  me  to  place  myself  once  more  within  their  grasp. 
He  said  that  there  is  a  spot  called  Turione  between  the  villages  Spexsano 
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and  Terra  Nuova,  where  coins,  vases,  and  images  are  frequently  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  where  he  himself  has  seen  the  fragments  of  a 
marble  column.  This  he  considered  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thurium. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  return  to  Cassano,  through  which  I  strolled, 
visiting  the  Capuchin  monastery,  situated  on  a  hill  from  which  there  is 
an  excellent  view  of  the  plain  through  which  the  Crati  flows,  and  in  the 
distance  the  Ionian  Sea  is  seen,  while  behind  rose  the  lofty  mountain 
Polino,  on  which  snow  lies  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  eyes  stretched 
over  a  wide  plain,  covered  here  and  there  with  patches  of  grain,  but  the 
greater  part  is  uncultivated.     Varro  (R.R.  i.  44)  speaks  of  it  as  of  sur- 

? rising  fertility,  producing  wheat  a  hundred-fold,  and  if  it  were  reclaimed 
do  not  doubt  that  nature  would  be  as  ready  as  in  former  times  to  re* 
veard  man  for  his  industry.  I  turned  towards  Rossano,  which  I  had  left 
this  morning  in  no  very  joyful  mood,  and  my  eye  could  not  help  resting 
on  its  dark  woods,  feeling  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  person 
alluded  to  by  Lucretius  (ii.  i.)  is  said  to  regard  from  shore  a  ship  on  the 
point  of  being  wrecked: 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  seauora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est. 

'^  It  is  pleasant,  when  the  seas  are  roughened  by  violent  winds,  to  view 
the  dangers  of  another  when  we  are  safe  on  land,  not  because  there  is  any 
pleasure  in  seeing  another  in  distress,  but  because  it  is  pleasant  to  witness 
those  anxieties  from  which  we  ourselves  are  free.*'  I  felt  a  delight,  which 
only  those  who  had  gone  through  the  anxieties  that  I  had  endured  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  can  fully  understand. 

You  may  ask  me  why  these  plains,  on  which  I  was  looking,  should  be 
uncultivated.  It  is  easily  explained  to  you,  who  are  a  political  economist ; 
they  have  no  outlet  for  their  surplus  produce ;  the  inhabitants  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  their  industry.  This  is  the  complaint  which  I  have  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  equally  from  the  friends  as  from  the  enemies 
of  the  present  government.  The  very  parties  who  are  carrying  on  the 
government  have  exclaimed,  '*  Could  not  his  sacred  majesty,  whom  may 
Uod  bless,  find  some  means  by  which  we  could  get  rid  of  our  produce  ? 
This  is  the  only  change  for  which  we  pray." 

The  Capuchins  are  employed  at  the  present  moment  in  raising  Angelo 
di  Acri,  who  had  been  some  hundred  years  ago  one  of  their  Maternity, 
to  the  rank  of  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar.  A  hundred  years  must 
always  elapse  before  any  such  attempt  can  be  made,  and  it  then  altogether 
depends  on  the  sum  of  money  that  can  be  raised  to  bribe  the  Papal  See, 
or,  to  speak  less  oflPensively,  to  pay  all  necessary  expenses,  whether  he 
shall  receive  the  honour  solicited.  The  question  is  considered  in  Rome, 
and  a  regular  trial  takes  place,  in  which  the  character  of  the  embryo 
saint  is  freely  canvassed  by  a  lawyer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  is 
called  Avvocato  del  Diavolo — **  the  DeviFs  Advocate."  The  trial  is,  of 
coarse,  a  mere  farce,  if  the  money  is  forthcoming,  and  the  objections  of 
the  advocate  are  considered  to  be  the  mere  ebullitions  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty's  envious  spirit.  The  money — about  eight  hundred  pounds,  I 
believe — is  paid  into  the  papal  treasury,  and  whoever  dares  to  call  in 
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qaestioD  the  high  honour  assigned  to  the  individual  is  excommunicated 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Those  whose  sanctity  does  not  entitle  them 
to  this  rank  must  rest  contented  with  the  lower  dignity  of  Venerabile  and 
Beato.  This  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  Popery  introduced  during  the 
dark  ages  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  strange  that  this  pretension  should  not 
now  be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.  The  number  of  saints  in  the 
Roman  calendar  is  often  matter  of  surprise ;  but  it  need  not  be  so,  when 
we  find  that  this  small  district  of  Calabria  has  furnished,  ninety  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  canonised.  Seventv 
have  been  entitled  to  the  honour  of  ''  Beati.*'  Ten  of  the  Roman  pontim 
owe  their  birth  and  education  to  Calabria. 

The  quantity  of  holy  relics  possessed  by  this  remote  part  of  thft 
world  is  astonishing.  In  the  monastery  of  Belforte  there  is  a  finger  of 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross  and  of 
the  sepulchre  in  which  our  Saviour  was  buried ;  but,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful,  there  is  a  fragment  of  the  rod  of  Aaron.  At  the  village  of 
Boriano  there  is  a  statue  of  St.  Dominic,  which  was  brought,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1530,  from  Spain,  and  presented  to  a  chapel  here  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  herself.  This  legend  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
holy  shrine  of  Loretto. 

You  may  recollect  that  I  mentioned  a  miracle  that  was  taking  place  at 
Ajeta,  and  that  I  tried  to  convince  the  judge  of  Scalea  that  it  was  a  gross 
imposition.  I  have  just  heard  the  end  of  that  silly  trick.  It  would 
appear  that  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  received  orders  from  Some  to  pro^ 
oeed  to  Ajeta,  and  put  an  end  to  what  the  papal  authorities  had  no  doubt 
would  be  found  to  be  a  device  of  Satan.  I  wonder  if  they  were  aware  of 
the  nionks  of  St.  Biagio  practising  the  same  imposition?  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  how  simple  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Lo  Monaco,  and 
toothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  gullible  people  are  in  this  part  of  the 
World.  All  that  was  done — and  he  has  confessed  it — >was  to  throw  the 
liquor  over  the  statue,  and  to  place  basins  full  of  the  water  near  it,  hehrt 
he  admitted  the-  people.  They  saw  the  liquor  still  trickling  down  the 
vtatue,  and  did  not  doubt  that  the  contents  of  the  basins  had  been 
tollected  in  this  way. 

I  hope  to  reach  Taranto  in  three  days,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  my  encountering  brigands.  The  coast  is  such  a 
desert  that  I  am  told  I  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  along.  I 
tinderstand  that  there  is  no  road,  and  that  the  villages  are  generally 
6ttuated  far  inland.  However,  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  turned 
aside  by  any  common  difficulty. 

On  consulting  with  my  friends  at  Cassano,  I  thought  that  my  next 
stage  must  be  to  the  village  of  Roseto,  and  accordingly,  at  daybreak,  I 
started,  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  I  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
brigands.  The  freshness  of  the  morning  was  delightful;  a  thick  fog 
hung  over  the  marshy  ground,  where  the  mighty  Sybaris  once  stretched 
with  its  luxurious  inhabitants,  whose  indolent  repose  a  crushed  rose-leaf 
was  sufficient  to  disturb.  There  was  a  fragrance  in  the  air  from  the 
4t>range  and  citron  blossoms,  and  the  distant  Ionian  Sea  reflected  a 
trembling  light  in  the  mirror  of  its  gently  moved  waters.  With  what 
inimitaUe  grace  does  Dante  (Purgatorio,  i.  115)  describe  such  a  scene: 
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L'alba  viiiceTa  Pora  mktttitiiia^ 
Che  fiiiggia  'niian^  d  che  di  Icmtaao 
Couoboi  il  tremolar  della  marina. 

The  dawn  had  chased  the  matiti  hour  of  {triine^ 
Which  fled  before  it|  so  that  from  afar 
1  spied  the  trembling  of  the  ocqjm  stream. 

N^ed  I  Remind  Jpou  thai  this  trembling  light  of  the  tr«terd  is  a 
&vourite  id^a  of  Italiao  poeta,  and  I  am  n6t  surprised  tfaint  it  should  b« 
flO|  as  I  hav^  ii#ver  toeu  the  atipearancid  so  yividly  portniyed  els^whevob 
It  seems  tb  require  th6  pure  tind  hr^ht  air  of  siich  a  climate  as  this  ta 
bring  it  out  in  perfeetioa.     Tiissiao,  ih  the  Sofonisba^  siyss 

E  resta  in  tremola  I'onda  marina. 
And,  agaiBj  lE^ortiguerra,  in  his  Ricoiardetto  (c  ix.  st.  17) : 
-> — ^?iste  il  tiemolar  della  marina. 

Y(m*mtist  i^t,  tiow^verr.  imikgitie  that  th^d6  Italian  boets  wete  th6  QM 
to  obserr^  this  peduliarly  aeautifui  effect,  as  you  will  find  tt  alliid^  16  bjr 
Virgil  {JEkiii  Vili.  26),  «  aqu»  ttetbuluih  ium«&^'— «  the  tr^mblitig  light 
t)f  water.'* 

The  bt««2e  bkir  gfenfly,  while  the  tii()Hiitig  Mig  df  thb  birdd  i««6Und^ 
evei'ywhei^e  through  tho  leafy  foooghir.  Ifi  was  a  tettestrial  paradii6 
th<t}Ugh  which  I  was  passing/ and  nhight  have  ftngge^Od  tio  Dahlia 
^Purgatdiioj  :tlViii.  l'^23)  his  description  of  such  a  scene: 

Un^  aiffa  dojce  senza  mutamento 
Avere  in  se,  mi  feria  per  la  fronte, 
Non  di  piu  cblpo  ehe  soave  vento ; 

Pet  cui  le  frohde  tremolando  pronte 
Ttttte  qaante  piegavtino  alia  parte 
V  la  prim'  t}mbra  gitta  il  santo  monte ; 

Noft  pero  dtd  lord,  esser  dritto  Sparte 

Eanio,  ohe  gli  aogelletti  per  le  cime 
asciasser  croperare  pgni  lor  arte ; 
Ma  con  plena  letizia  Tore  prime 
(Dantando  ncevieno  intra  le  foglie 
Che  tenevirfi  botdone  alle  sue  rime, 

Tal  qti^l  di  tamo  in  ramo  si  raocoglie 
Per  la  pineta  in  snl  lito  di  Chiassi 
Qaand'  %q1<>  Sdbrocbo  fact  discioglie. 

A  pleasant  air, 
That  intermitted  sever,  nerer  veer'd. 
Smote  on  t^y  temples,  gently,  to  a  wind 
Of  softest  ii^aence :  at  whidi  the  sprays 
Obedient  all,  lean'd  trembling  to  that  jpart 
Where  Grst  the  holy  monntam  casts  his  shade  ; 
Tet  Were  not  so  disordered,  but  that  still 
tJpon  their  top  the  feather'd  qidristers 
Applied  their  wonted  ssrt,  md  with  fall  joy 
Welcomed  tiiose  hoars  of  prime;,  and  warmed  shrill 
Affiid  the  kaves,  that  to  their  joclnd  lays 
Kept  tenor  ^  even  as  from  branch  to  biaDLoh, 
Along  the  pmy  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chiassi,  rolls  the  gatheiinginelody,    , 
When  llolus  hath  frotn.hls  cavertt  loosed 
The  dripping  sOttth. 
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The  country  through  which  I  was  now  passing  was  quite  changed  in 
character  from  that  to  which  I  had  heen  lately  accustomed.  The  hills 
were  low,  with  many  picturesque  glens  running  inland. 

To  wander  along  this  coast  during  winter  must  be  an  arduous  task,  as 
I  crossed  many  broad  rarines  full  of  loose  stones,  evidently  brought 
down  by  the  torrents.  The  water  spreads  over  a  large  space,  as  some  of 
the  channels  were  not  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  though  they  gpiidually 
narrowed  as  they  ascended  the  heights.  Immediately  after  leaving  Cas- 
sano,  I  crossed  a  small  stream,  Ragg^nello,  the  ancient  Cylistamus,  and 
soon  reached  Francavilla,  a  wretched-looking  village,  though  myrtles, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  oranges,  showed  that  Nature  was  ready  to  bestow 
her  choicest  blessings. 

The  villages  still  continued  to  be  on  the  heights  at  several  miles  from 
the  sea,  to  protect  them  from  the  Turkish  corsairs,  who  used,  as  I  said 
before,  to  land  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  This  state  of 
things  still  continued  to  exist  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, as  I  found  a  coast-guard  at  the  village  of  Trebisacce,  where  I  stopped 
a  few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
about  thirty  years  ago  and  carried  to  Algiers.  I  was  amused  to  nnd  that 
he  rather  regretted  his  release  from  slavery,  as  he  acknowledged  that  he 
used  to  receive  plenty  of  excellent  mutton,  to  which  in  hb  days  of  free- 
dom he  is  now  an  entire  stranger.  This  old  fellow  was  a  great  oddity, 
and  as  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  confess  I  furnished  him  with  some- 
what more  wine  than  was  exactly  consistent  with  propriety.  He  was  a 
most  bigoted  adherent  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  spoke 
with  delight  of  some  poor  young  priest  on  whom  he  had  brought  the 
reproof  of  his  bishop,  because  he  had  elevated  the  host  once  less  than 
the  rubric  required.  He  became  at  last  so  obstreperous  in  hb  mirth  that 
I  was  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge  on  the  back  of  my  mule.  Ere 
long  I  reached  the  small  village  of  Roseto,  picturesquely  situated  amidst 
broken  ravines,  where  I  was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  a  gentle- 
man. Signer  Mazzaria,  to  whom  my  host  at  Cassano  had  given  me  a 
letter.  Though  he  is  residing  in  this  remote  spot,  I  found  him  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  man,  intimately  acquainted  more  particularly 
with  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  country.  We  cannot  understand  the 
importance  of  such  a  question,  as  our  fuel  depends  not  on  wood  to  be 
turned  into  charcoal,  but  on  mineral  coal;  here,  however,  it  is  a  matter 
of  serious  moment,  and  the  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  exercise 
control  even  over  woods  belonging  to  private  individuals.  The  sub- 
division of  land  which  arose  on  the  suppression  of  the  feudal  system  proved 
no  doubt  extremely  beneficial  to  industry  and  agriculture  ;  and  the  result, 
my  host  tells  me,  led  to  the  felling  of  woods  and  the  conversion  of  much 
land  to  tillage.  If  this  went  on  to  the  extent  that  seemed  likely,  a 
scarcity  of  fuel  was  sure  to  arise;  and  to  prevent  this,  about  ten  years 
Ago  a  general  law  was  passed  by  which  the  superintendence  over  all  the 
forests  in  the  kingdom  was  committed  to  a  special  board,  without  whose 
permission  no  proprietor  of  forests  shall  fell  timber  or  break  up  the 
ground  either  for  tillage  or  for  new  plantations.  One  of  the  results 
fiiat  arose  from  denuding  the  surface  of  trees  was  that  its  exposure 
to  the  violence  of  storms  and  torrents  of  rain  brought  down  gravel 
and  large  stones  on  the  lands  that  lay  below.     By  this  law,  to  which 
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I  have  alluded,  no  land  could  be  converted  to  tillage,  unless  where 
the  site  is  so  level  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  the  lands  below 
suffering.  The  management  of  this  public  board  was  probably  not  par- 
ticularly judicious  ;  at  all  events,  there  were  so  many  complaints  against 
its  vexatious  interference  with  private  property,  that  a  new  law  was  issued 
in  1826,  by  which  the  superintendence  of  the  authorities  over  private 
woods  was  confined  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  them.  Still, 
woodland  is  not  allowed  to  be  tilled  without  permission,  and  this  is  not 
to  be  granted  for  ground  which  has  a  rapid  incline.  It  seems,  according 
to  my  host,  that  the  immoderate  conversion  of  woodland  to  tillage  has 
been  stopped,  but  by  no  means  the  immoderate  felling  of  timber.  He 
believes  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be  a  serious  want  of  wood  for  fuel.  I 
found  my  host  well  instructed  in  such  matters,  and  I  regretted  when  the 
evening  came  to  a  close. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  nations  in  small  matters. 
With  us  *'  good  night"  may  be  said  when  we  take  leave  of  each  other 
after  dark  at  any  hour;  but  the  Italian  says  '*  felicissima  notte" — "  the 
happiest  night  to  you,**  only  once,  and  that  is  when«the  candles  or  flicker- 
ing lamp  is  brought  into  the  room.  On  going  to  bed,  they  will  often 
exclaim  **felici  sogni** — "happy  dreams  to  you,"  or  "dormite  bene" — 
**  a  good  sleep  to  you." 

I  was  warned  by  my  friends  at  Roseto  that  little  intercourse  was  kept 
up  with  the  eastern  part  of  Italy  except  by  sea,  and  that  I  would  find 
the  coast  for  the  last  fifty  miles  in  approaching  Taranto  so  barren  and  ill- 
furnished  with  water  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  accomplish  the 
enterprise.  I  have  learned,  however,  to  look  with  considerable  scepd- 
cism  on  the  reports  of  even  the  most  intelligent  Italians  as  to  difficulties; 
they  are  so  little  accustomed  to  exertion,  and  the  climate  makes  them  so 
unwilling  to  move,  that  they  cannot  understand  what  a  resolute  spirit  can 
accomplish,  who  refuses  to  introduce  into  his  vocabulary  the  word  ''im- 
possible." Onward  I  was  resolved  to  go,  till  I  knocked  my  head  against 
an  impenetrable  wall,  and  you  will  be  amused  to  see  how  gradually  one 
difficulty  after  another  disappeared. 

The  coast  continued  of  the  same  uninteresting  character  as  yesterday. 
I  passed  the  dry  channels  of  several  mountain  streams,  which  evidently 
contuned  a  large  body  of  water  during  the  winter  season;  at  this 
moment  not  a  particle  could  be  seen.  At  last  I  reached  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  river  Sin  no,  the  ancient  Siris,  which  was  finely  wooded,  and 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  full  blossom.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  secluded  spot ;  it  was  a  perfect  paradise,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  some  of  Ariosto's  descriptions  must  have 
been  derived  m>m  what  I  saw  before  me.  I  refer  to  that  beautiful  de- 
scription of  an  arbour  (Orland.  Fur.,  vi.  20),  with  which  all  readers  of 
Ariosto  are  so  well  acquainted: 

Non  vide  n^  '1  piil  bel  n^  '1  piil  giocondo. 

Da  tutta  I'aria  ove  le  penne  stese, 

N^,  se  tutto  cercato  avesse  il  mondo, 

Yedria  di  questo  il  {)iu  gentil  paese ; 
•         Ove,  dopo  im  girarsi  di  gran  tondo. 

Con  Enggi^r  seco  il  grande  augcl  disease. 

Gnlte  pianuie,  e  delicati  colli, 

Chiare  acque,  ombrose  ripe,  e  prati  molli. 
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Yagbi  boflchetti  di  soiivi  tllbri^ 
Di  palme»  •  di  amenissime  mortelle, 
Ceori^  ed  aranci,  ohe  a?6tn  fratti  e  fiori 
Conteati  in  vane  forme,  e  tutte  belle, 
!Fac6an  riparo  sd  f^rvidi  calori 
De'  giomi  estivi  con  lor  s^esse  ombfelle ; 
E  tra  quel  rami  con  sicuw  toK 
Oantando  se  nc  giatio  i  I'osigntioU. 

A  more  deligbtful  place,  wbererer  hurPd 

Through  9ie  whgle  air,  Rogero  had  not  ibund  5 
And,  bad  he  ranged  the  universal  world, 

Wooid  not  hare  seen  i  loielier  in  his  round 
Than  that,  where,  wheeling  Wide,  the  Coarser  fnrl'd 

His  spreading  wings,  and  lighted  on  the  ground 
'Mid  cultivated  plain,  delicious  hill, 

Moist  meadow,  shady  bank,  and  crystal  rill. 

Small  thickets,  with  the  scented  laurel  gay. 

Cedar  and  orange,  full  of  fruit  and  flower, 
M^jtle  and  palm,  with  interWoven  spray. 

Pleached  m  mixed  modes,  all  lovely,  form  k  bbwcr^ 
And,  breaking  with  their  shade  the  scorching  ray. 

Make  a  cool  shelter  from  the  noontide  hotir. 
And  nightingales  among  those  branches  wing[ 

Their  flight,  and  safely  amorous  ddscants  smg^   • 

t  gased  with  delight  on  such  h  soen^  and  thougfat  that  the  Titii 
imagination  of  tlie  poets  was  exceeded  by  the  reality  of  tatafe*  Thi 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  flowers  has  fnade  it  lo  be  supposed  that  tht 
gardens  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heraolea^  situated  some  thvee  miles  distiUil^ 
tnust  have  been  at  this  spot,  and  that  the«e  flowers  had  l^eea  kitroduoed  by 
them.  Numerous  flowering  creepers  hung  in  grttoefol  feetoona  from  tte 
branches  of  the  poplar ;  the  underwood  oonsistitig  of  the  kntiSciiS)  theni^ 
wild  vine,  oleander,  arbutus,  and  sweet  bay.  The  dwarf  oak  aboundi 
«verywhere  along  ^is  coast,  and  the  liquonce  plant  grows  wild  ktid  ia 
great  luxurianee«  It  was  the  rich  plains  in  this  a^igilboviliood  thi4 
occasioned  many  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of  Tafentom  and  Syfaaii% 
imd  which  induced  the  latter  city  to  found  Metopontam,  iU  order  that 
the  Tarentines  might  be  exeluded  from  the  Siritis.  I  have  no  doabt  thdt 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  as  rich  and  productive  as  it  was  in  thoee  days^ 
but  there  is  no  population  to  turn  it  to  account.  Siiioe  I  lef^  Roeeto,  I 
have  only  seen  in  the  distanee  one  or  two  small  villages^  pcvclied  fnoi^ 
turesquely  on  conical-shaped  hills  at  some  distanee  from  thsr  eea)  and 
have  not  enoountered  a  single  human  being.  The  Sinno  is  a  oonsideri* 
aMe  stream  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we  know  that,  m  adewot 
times,  it  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  for  several  miles  into  the  inteiioii. 
I  passed  it  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth  on  the  back  of  my  uule«  and  I  wm, 
sure  that  at  present  no  vessel  could  ascend  h  except  a  very  flat^bottomed 
boat  I  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  sea  along  iis  leflt  bank,  but  I  got 
so  involved  in  marshy  ground  and  thick  brushwood^  like  what  I  had  seen 
at  Psstum,  that  I  gave  it  up  in  despair.  I  cannot  b^eve  that  any  city 
can  have  been  situated  in  this  direction,  unless  the  nature  of  the  ground 
has  been  much  changed.  When  I  lefi  the  banks  6i  the  Sihno,  which 
were  certainly  very  beautiful,  the  appearance  of  the  country  no  longer 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  glowing  descriptioa  gpiv^  to  it  by  the  poet 
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Archilocfatis,  who  wnettn  that  th«re  waa  no  spot  moM  lovely  than  the 
country  round  ^ris.  Hti  words,  aft  quoted  by  AthensMis  (^ti<  ^.  523)  e.)» 
«re  the  fbliowing)  and  they  ^ow  what  the  state  of  this  diBlriot  w«8 
B.a660: 

Ovd'  ifitrr^j  $iot  dfv(f>l  2lfHOs  pod's, 

*^  For  there  is  not  a  spot  on  earth  so  sweet,  or  lovely,  or  desii^ble,  AS 
that  which  is  around  the  streams  of  Siris.'* 

The  sandy  which  has  choked  np  the  mouth  of  the  river,  renders  the 
neighbourhood  marshy,  and,  combining  with  the  Agri,  makes  the  whole 
coast  for  many  miles  a  complete  desert.  This  is  a  strange  contrast  to 
its  former  state,  when  its  inhabitants  rivalled  the  Sybarites  in  riches,  US 
well  as  in  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  their  habits. 

Proceeding  four  miles  farther,  I  ireached  a  few  houses,  which  I  fotmA 
to  be  called  Policoro,  one  of  which  was  a  resting-place  for  muleteers ; 
and  though  it  was  miserable,  I  was  not  sorry  to  rest  a  fow  hours.  I  hki 
hired  a  muleteer  at  Cassano  to  continue  with  me  as  far  as  Policoro,  which 
I  imagined  to  be  a  village,  and  where  I  thought  I  might  procure  an- 
other mule  to  carry  me  forward  to  Tarento.  In  this,  however,  I  wns 
disappointed,  as  the  fow  people  in  the  vicinity  were  employed  in  getting  in 
their  scanty  harvest,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  leave  their  labours  . 
in  the  6eld.  I  then  had  recourse  to  the  muleteer  who  had  accompanied 
me  from  Cassano,  and  offered  him  his  own  terms  if  he  would  continue 
with  me  to  Tarento;  but  he  declared  that  he  had  no  passport,  and  that, 
if  he  accompanied  me,  he  would  certainl}(»fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  be  arrested.  One  of  his  friends  had  not  long  ago  been  caught  with- 
out a  passport,  and  a  month's  imprisonment  had  been  a  warning  not  to 
be  forgotten  by  all  his  fraternity.  Here,  then,  I  seemed  fairly  pulled  up; 
I  had  to  pass  two  deep  rivers  without  bridge  or  boat,  and  then  had  to 
creep  about  thirty  miles  along  a  sandy  beach  without  a  particle  of  water, 
and  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished  under  a  burning  sun.  Even  if  I 
managed  to  reach  Tarento,  the  chances  were  that  I  should  be  laid  up  by 
fever.  I  inquired  for  the  jtnost  important  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  was  referred  to  the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Geraoe,  to  whom  the 
property  in  this  neighbourhood  chiefly  belongs*  He  received  me  with 
Igreat  kindness,  telling  me,  however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
mule  here  almost  at  any  period  of  the  year.  He  regretted  that  he  oouUl 
be  of  no  essential  service  to  me  ;  and  as  I  found  that  there  were  a  feW 
houses  about  six  miles  farther  on,  at  a  spot  called  Soanxana,  I  resolved  to 
proceed  forward,  if  I  could  manage  to  get  across  the  river  Agri  and  sleep 
there,  trusting  that  something  might  turn  up  to  relieve  me  from  my  difit 
culty.  This  gentleman  oflbred  to  send  his  cart,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  to 
ferry  me  across,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer. 
Though  he  is  agent  for  the  management  of  this  large  estate,  he  is  obliged 
to  reside  six  miiles  distant,  at  Montalbano,  from  the  unhealthy  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  From  the  middle  of  June 
malaria  renders  this  spot  uninhabitable  to  all  except  a  few  wretched 
peasants,  whose  pale,  emaciated  appearance  confirmed  the  statements 
that  I  heard.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the 
rivers,  which  were  in  former  times  confined  within  their  banks,  and  the 
malaria  might  be  obviated  by  th«  same  means  that  rendered  this  very 
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spot  a  healthy  residence  for  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Before  I  pro- 
ceeded, I  wished  to  examine  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Heracleia,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  nearer  the  sea.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tarentum  after  the  destruction  of  Siris,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states.  The  country, 
as  I  approached  the  ruins,  was  covered  with  thick  brushwood ;  they  are 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  can  be  traced 
here  and  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  foundations  of  build- 
ings of  considerable  size,  but,  though  I  examined  in  all  directions,  I  could 
see  no  columns  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  temple.  Here,  however, 
have  been  found  many  coins,  bronzes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity ; 
and,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot,  the  bronze  tables,  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  were  found  last  century.  They  contain  a  long  Latin 
Inscription  relating  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  Heracleia.  This 
curious  document  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze,  at  the  back  of 
which  is  found  a  long  Greek  inscription  of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  of  in- 
ferior interest  The  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  in  this  town  is  proved 
by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  coins.  What  a  change  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  former  days !  It  is  now  haunted  by  the  wild  buffalo,  who  are 
reared  in  large  numbers  here,  and  droves  of  untamed  horses  were  seen 
galloping  through  the  open  glades. 
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'*In  the  characters  that  are  outlined  in  these  volumes,**  writes  the 
▼eteran  author,  '*  the  reader  must  expect  only  shadow  profiles  of  the 
names  of  those  recorded.  No  full  effect  is  intended.  No  filling  up  a 
picture  as  executed  by  an  artist,  having  the  various  tints  and  hues  of 
colour  with  which  nature  distinguishes  the  living  subject.  These  notices, 
therefore,  are  but  as  those  likenesses  which  are  often  taken  off  on  paper 
against  a  wall  by  candlelight.  Memory  can  do  no  more  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  artistic  skill.  Yet  is  the  shade  thus  afforded  of  the  partial 
features  of  the  departed  a  relic  which  may  be  cherished  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  efficient  picture.'* 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  criticise  the  faintness  of  these  outlines,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  Cornish  celebrities,  most  of  the  persons 
figuring  in  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding's  volumes  became  known  to  him  in  his 
capacity  of  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  What  is  wanting  in 
personality  is  also  fully  made  up  by  disquisitions  of  character,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  times,  with  the  reaction  of  the  times  themselves,  upon  the 
literature  and  policy  of  the  epoch ;  and  this  to  a  veteran  who  ranks 
among  his  acquaintance  General  Tench,  of  the  Marines,  who  embarked 
with  the  military  that  took  out  the  first  settlers  and  convicts  to  Sydney 
in  1788-9,  extends  over  no  small  amount  of  time,  and  embraces  no  little 
▼ariety  of  experience. 

*  Personal  Beminiscencei  of  Eminent  Men.  By  Cyrus -Bedding.  In  Three 
Volumes.    Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co. 
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Writing  of  his  old  quarters  in  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Mr.  Redding 
says,  when  he  now  passes  them,  they  seem  a  memento  of  men  and  inci- 
dents that  have  become  shadows ;  '*  still  I  fancy  I  see  some  haunting  the 
place — remarkable  men  who  have  passed  away;  many  no  more;  some  at 
the  antipodes;  some  on  the  American  continent,  and  in  Australia-^ 
'  names  that  are  remembered,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Such  recurrences  are  melancholy  enough,  and  too  often  turn  the 
past  to  pain.  I  think  of  little  Dundas  Cochrane,  who  walked  all  the  way 
from  Lisbon  to  Kamschatka,  and  called  eating  raw  frozen  fish  a  luxury; 
Morocco  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Clark,  and  Henry  Matthews,  the  brother  of 
Byron's  friend  of  the  same  name,  who  died  in  Ceylon;  and  Thomaa 
Campbell,  and  Sheil  the  politician,  and  Miller  the  gallant  general,  and 
Haydon  the  painter,  and  Curran  and  Talfourd,  and  Graham  and  Hunt." 

This  a  propos  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  connected  with  whom,  we  are 
told,  that  there  is  still  extant  a  work  on  Jerusalem,  with  topographical 
details  laid  down  on  a  large  scale  from  measurements  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Murray  declined  to  publish  the 
survey  on  account  of  the  great  expense  it  would  entail ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent days,  when  so  much  money  is  asked  for  to  obtain  new  measure- 
ments, it  would  be  well  to  have  the  means  of  comparing  them  with  those 
made  in  older  times. 

Like  all  men  with  a  strong  bias  and  inveterate  party  feeling,  Mr. 
Redding  generally  reserves  his  depreciatory  criticisms  for  those  who  held 
opposite  views.  Nor  does  he  fly  at  little  game,  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  nibbled  at  with  the  remorseless  perse- 
verance of Well,  vifi  will  not  say  whal;  but  in  one  instance  one  of 

his  own  clique  is  made  to  suffer  through  the  person  of  his  wife : 

*'  All  the  world  knows  how  unfortunate  Lord  Holland  was  in  his  mar- 
riage. Hospitable  receptions  at  Holland  House  were  darkened  by  her 
ladyship's  shadow.  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  her  civilities  by  a 
species  of  attention  which  every  well-bred  man  knows  how  to  pay.  But 
she  gave  herself  great  airs  at  times,  notwithstanding.  The  drawing-room 
there,  now  so  long  desolate,  where  the  kindness,  the  urbanity,  and  the 
real  goodness  of  heart  of  Lord  Holland  alone  made  some  of  his  guests 
endure  what  they  never  would  else  have  endured — that  room,  who  can 
forget  ?  Yet  there  were  some  individuals  who  at  last  declined  the  hos- 
pitable invitations  of  his  lordship.  Foscolo,  with  his  impatient  temper 
and  ordinary  person,  especially  when  excited,  which  a  few  words,  even 
from  a  lady,  would  sometimes  do — Foscolo  felt  Lady  Holland's  conduct 
towards  him  so  marked,  that  he  kept  away.  Nothing  would  at  last  make 
him  even  call  there,  while  he  openly  acknowledged  Lord  Holland's  great 
goodness  to  him. 

'*  *  I  would  not  go  to  heaven  with  Lady  Holland  ;  I  would  go  to  hell 
with  Lord  Holland!' 

''  Her  ladyship  would  render  young  men  particularly  uncomfortable  by 
some  line  of  conduct  hardly  of  moment  in  itself,  but  such  as  was  easily 
interpreted  in  the  mind  of  sensitive  youth  to  be  so.  Once  I  remember 
*  being  told'  that  one  of  Lord  Holland's  guests — a  young  man  and  a 
stranger— having  some  sort  of  perfume  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  her 
ladyship  desired  the  bell  tb  be  rung"  (by  the  youthful  visitor?),  ''  and,  on 
the  servant's  appearance,  gave  an  order  for  one  of  her  own  handkerchiefs 
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to  be  brought  and  preMnted  to  Iubk  l>os:giA|r  h«  would  exchange  it,  as 
sbe  could  Bo4  endure  tbe  odour. 

<*  Canpb^l  at  last  left  off  going  to  Holland  House,  ite  being  offended 
with  him  beeauae  he  had  the  aufUietty  to  question  the  pi^nmoeiatioa  she 
gave  to  some  wofd-*-I  forget  what  it  was  at  this  distance  of  time." 

Ugo  Foseolo,  here  noticed,  wrote  one  or  two  artrclea  in  English  for  the 
j^wf  Monihfy  ;  but,  aeeing  his  difiSoultj,  Mr.  Redding  persuaded  him  to 
write  them  in  easy  Italian,  and  Colburn,  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  got 
^em  translated.  Sometimes  Foacolo  would  fanny  the  translation  was  not 
what  he  intended  it  should  be,  and  he  would  get  into  a  rage  with  the 
translator  and  with  Colburn  himself.  In  the  J!^i^  Mon$hfy  ho  wrote  an 
liirticle  called  '*  l^eamed  Ladies^*'  his  first  essay.  This  waa  followed  by 
the  '*  Revolution  in  Naples^*  Foscolo  then  lodged  in  Bond-street,  ana 
wrote  papers  there  on  the  poetry  of  M.  Angeloy  of  Guido  Cavalcante, 
Pietro  della  Vigne,  Frederick  II.>  and  numerous  others*  He  resided  sub« 
lequently  on  South  Bank. 

<<  I  took  the  place  of  him,"  Mr.  Bedding  relates,  '<  when  be  left  it  to 
enter  another  ne;(t  door,  which  he  got  built  for  himself*  This  cottage  he 
had  called  Digamma  Cottage,  and  affixed  that  nan^  to  iC  He  took 
away  tho  name  when  he  quitted  it  for  his  new  residence,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  new  door.  The  word  puzzled  the  tradesmen's  boys  who  came 
for  orders.  Some  ssud  that  Digamma  meant  *^  die  game;"  but  all  knew 
that  an  odd  foreign  gentleman,  whose  name  be|^  with  an  F«y  lived 
there.  It  was  after  he  left  Dlgav^ma  Cottage,  about  a  year  and  a  little 
more  before  bis  deceasoy  that  he  published  Us  ^*  Dieoocso  suUa  Testa  di 
Dante." 

We  belieTO  that  the  last  days  of  Ugo  Fosoolo  were  soothed  by  the  at* 
tentions  of  Dr.  G%  F«  ColUer---himself  an  author  of  repute-'^^iMl  at  whose 
tMMdse  in  Chiswick  be  died.  ^*  If  genius,^"  says  Mr.  Redding,  ^'  were  free 
^m  faults,  it  would  soar  too  high  above  the  region  of  mortality*  Foscolo 
bvsd  his  share,  but  they  w^re  for  the  most  part  constitutional." 

The  subject  of  the  ^ults  or  evc^H's  of  genius  brii^  to  mind  a  statement 
wade  elsewhere  by  Mr,  Reddii)^,  in  proof  jthat  modesty  must  he  ranked 
among  tbe  moat  venal,  and  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  person  of  hia 
fiatensive  experience,  is  not  comforting  to  young  amhitiooi^ 

'<  There  ia  something  singularv"^  says  Mr.  Redding,  *^  in  an  individual 
aielnng  litsvanr  fhme  out  of  the  great  world.  However  nseiitcurious  hia 
writinga  nay  be,  when  he  is  not  mistaken  in  the  estimata  of  hia  own 
IfdentSk.  he  cannot  hope  for  success  unless  he  appear  in  the  locality  whM« 
tbe  conveniences  of  traffic  are  found.  The  venality  of  trade  must  be 
failed  into  action  in  various  ways  to  attract  that  attention  to  those  works^ 
let  their  merit  be  what  it  may,  that  are  drawn  forth  to  puUic  notice^and 
fidegised  after  the  art  of  the  publisher,  who  acts  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion.  No  error  is  more  painM  tfian  that  of 
writers  who  are  credulous  eiH>^gh  to  imagine,  let  dMir  merits  be  high  as 
they  may,  that  the  p^bljc  will  find  them  out^  and  by  sueh  merits^  if  their 
f^wn  vanity  do  noit  prompt  them  wrong  in  regard  to  thw  vatue«  If  they 
are  sterling,  they  will  no  more  be  valued  than  as  if  they  were  of  baser 
anetal.  The  value  rsfoses  «^t  upon  the  skill  of  the  muskian,  b«t  opoik 
the  loudness  of  the  notea  trumpeted  by  the  more  powerful  ko^" 
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19  |ha  Qply  iM^sw^r  ive  can  give  to  9uch  a  tirnd*.  Wbo^rer  is  auecesafol 
^||riWt?8  it  ia  hifl  owi»  meritas  tboto  who  ar^  nnauooessful  ohatWnge  ih% 
vents  of  Qtb«?8t 

TliQ  Ql^ryatioDs,  however,  should  he  read  in  eoDoesion  with  the  caso 
nyhieh  ^ggests  them— *|hat  of  the  Rev.  E.  Polwhele-— a  sdiolav  and  a 
literary  man  of  considerable  merit,  and  yet  little  known  out  of  his  awa 
<jwm<iy% 

The  ikutibor^s  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  oorm  oufe  strongly 
wbea  tr^ting  of  General  Miller^  who  fought  a  noble  cause  in  the  Uh«nh 
tien  of  the  Seuth  American  Republic^  ^*  No  ambition,"  says  Mi.  Reddlngw 
^<  is  ao  lawless  and  nnibrgiving  as  that  of  a  pri^sthood-'t^none  so  wary  ia< 
actionTTT-none  so  fraudulent  and  deceptive  in  pretension*  These  truthft 
were  us^m  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  history  of  South  Ameri€», 
odding,  of  rourse^  Mexico  in  the  [North.  From  the  time  of  Piaarro  to 
thf  late  revolution,  the  history  of  religion  in  the  New  Woi4d  is  one  of 
revolting  cflme^  in  which  tho  Established  Church  was  the  pfinolpat 
instrument  and  instigator.^  The  same  reoaarks  might  apply  to  the  oIeh 
stinacy  of  the  Ponti$  of  Rome>  who  would  rathor  deluge  tbQ  Gonlinenlt 
yith  hloofJl  9nd  tewr  asunder  the  unity  ai^  so^reignty  of  Italy^  than  re- 
linquiA  to  them  the  capital  of  the  country  and  hii  tonaporal  powop. 

An  anoedote  not  very  creditahlo  to  the  liberal  party  is  related  a  propos 
of  Madaino  Pufour..  It  would  appear  that  Robespierre,  liko  Dumouriea* 
vaa  prepar^  ^t  the  tin^  of  his  downfbl  to  turn  traitor  to  his  eovntry.  A 
nan^less  individual  was^  we  «re  told,  in  the  cabinet  of  ihst  Gmperon*  of 
Austria  at  the  mooient  when  the  death  of  Robespierre  was  announced^ 
i^nd  he  relatefik  that,  on  Hearii^  it,  the  emperor  placed  both  bis  hands  to 
his  head  with  ^  e](eJian>ation  of  deep  regret,  remaining  in  that  position 
Ibr  9evcval  minut^Sk  -'  The  individual  to  whom  I  allude  was  greatly  sum 
pris^.  Thia  the  emperor  perceiving,  said  to  hinr^  <  M^  le  Man^nis,  ypii 
seem  surprised  at  my  chagrin  1  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  ywk  that  it 
IB^bespierr^  h9^d  survived,  in  six  weeks  I  should  havo  hsen  in  possession 
of  AUaoe  ^d  Lorraine.'  " 

ifr^  ]^4ing'ft  artielo  on  tho  Dvk^  of  Wellington  mmn^  caaaos 
^thin  ^ho  category  of  personal  reminise^noes^  His  a^quaintanoe  aeema 
i^h^  t9  ht^vQ  been  with  a  Monsieur  de  Sodre,  who  bad  been  soo^tim^ 
l^^tugueso  si^retary  to  the  Duke»  and  whoas  obaraptei^^  does  not  iippear 
t^  hftv^  bee^^  irftogether  exemplary.  Whw  in  ^  Peninsula,  ho  wae  fond  • 
q/(  tilling  mofiA  marvellous  stories  to  thofe  at  taWe  who  were  groined 
i^ea^  hin^,  S^m^times,  aftep  dinner,  ovor  hvi  winesi  bis  redemontwdeq 
caused  1^  ^fiehinnatiQo  on  those  near  hinn  ^hen  the  (Huke  would  call  out  ? 

<*  Whf^t;  iji^  thati  D€>  Sodre  ?-^Q«ie  of  y<w>r  d'T-d  ^m^  again,  I 
siuf^pose  r* 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Redding  became  acquainted  with  Do  Sodre  in 
Feris^  tho  disji^Q  T(^P  high  between  Porti^al  ikod  Spain  aiK>nl  ^onte 
Wim^  Tbe  y!i*»^  lupportod  the  Sipt^niard^^  Vle  Sodre  got  Mr^ 
ll^ddin^  to  write  two  letters  to  the  Mormng  CArQuifiht  for  which 
twenty  gwneen  f^pieee  was  charged  for  inmvtion;  hut  the  wvitar  ihaver 
got  %  «ou  ffiit  h^  p%if»4.    ^  it^  ftpp^iiiii  that)  liJ^ald  own,  bo  ae  itlibersl 
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as  the  most  conservative— K>f  their  pockets.  This  precious  scamp  boasted 
that,  as  secretary  to  the  Duke,  he  possessed  many  records  which  the  Duke 
could  have  no  desire  for  the  world  to  see.  Mr.  Redding  very  properly 
advised  him  to  let  the  Duke  know  indirectly  that  he  had  kept  a  journal, 
and  thought  of  publishing  it.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  ran  away  with 
the  dau^ter  of  a  French  officer  then  in  Corsica,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  lady  was  brought  back  from  Madrid,  and  De  Sodre's  property 
in  Lisbon  was  confiscated. 

Mr.  Redding  says  he  contributed  two  papers  to  Colbum's  old  series  of 
his  magazine  in  1820,  and  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd  had  made  about  the  same 
amount  of  contributions,  when  Colburn  announced  his  intention  of  en* 
larging  the  publication  considerably,  and  of  appointing  Campbell  as 
editor.  But  (an  old  stdr}*)  it  was  soon  found  that  Campbell  **  had  neither 
experience  nor  patience  for  the  drudgery  of  editor.*'  At  first,  Du  Bois 
was  invited  to  compile  and  write  what  was  called  the  third  volume, 
which  was  devoted  to  politics,  the  fine  arts,  the  stage,  and  local  and 
foreign  intelligence.  But  Du  Bois,  quarrelling  with  Campbell,  Mr. 
Bedding  took  his  place,  with  Talfourd  for  the  theatrical  criticisms,  and 
John  Hunt  the  fine  arts.  Soon  afterwards  all  the  original  papers  came 
to  Redding,  and  he  continued  in  this  position  up  to  1830. 

'<  The  New  Monthly**  Mr.  Redding  says,  "  had  an  astonishing  sale ; 
yet  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Elton,  and  the  whole  Temple  scholars  of 
Lamb  (the  Cockney  school,  as  Blackwood  called  them),  could  never 
make  any  impression  on  the  public  wi(h  a  like  work  in  union,  however 
they  gratified  numerous  readers  by  their  works  separately.  It  was 
toujours  perdrix  that  was  the  cause — too  much  of  the  same  thing  from 
many  lips.  The  meetings  of  an  evening  at  Lamb's  chambers,  to  sup  on 
beefsteaks,  drink  porter,  and  talk  in  a  friendly  way  about  the  class  of 
literature  that  was  to  carry  all  before  it,  did  not  produce  the  expected 
effect  Good  and  clever  fellows  they  were,  but  the  public  is  an  animal  of 
a  progeny  between  the  mule  and  the  lynx,  and  the  tendencies  of  both 
animals  must  be  consulted !" 

Mr.  Redding  writes  kindly  of  Leigh  Hunt  "  For  my  own  part,"  he 
says,  *'  I  cannot  forget  the  many  agreeable  hours  I  passed  with  Leigh 
Hunt.  He  had  faults,  and  was  much  censured  about  many  matters;  but 
his  position  was  one  that  required  a  continual  exercise  of  the  mind,  and 
eonsequent  neglect  of  other  affairs.  He  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  most  interesting  in  conversation  in  regard  to  literature,  and 
•  with  a  taste  in  some  things  peculiar,  certain  to  cast  new  lights  on  points 
at  issue."  And  he  adds:  ''Time  is  the  touchstone  of  truth.  Leigh 
Hunt  did  not  die  until  he  had  seen  and  felt  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  past 
sufferings  in  this  fact — one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  our  humanity— 
that  he  had  suffered  only  for  being  in  advance  of  his  time;  while  bb  per- 
secutors were  every  day  dropping  into  the  rear  until  thej  were  scaroely 
distinguishable." 

We  had  marked  some  further  extracts  from  these  varied  and  entertain- 
ing volumes ;  but  must  fain  content  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  have 
done  enough  to  show  that  to  those  who  like  thoughtful,  philosophic,  and 
intellectual  reading,  these  three  volumes  of  so-called  *'  reminiscences,"  but 
in  reality  of  literary  and  political  disquisitions,  will  be  as  a  mine  of 
wealth. 
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KASSALA: 

THE  CENTRAL  EGTPTIAIT  OUTPOST  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Kassala,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Taka,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  in  its  most  central  point,  and 
situated  upon  a  river  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year — the  Mareb,  or  Khor  al  Gash — borders  on  the  province  of 
Basa,  or  Base,  which  con*esponds  in  part  to  the  ancient  Auxume,  and 
through  which  country  a  route  is  practicable  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia. 
The  town  itself  is  fortified,  being  the  principal  arsenal  and  garrison  of 
Eastern  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  six  to  eight  thousand  troops  are  usually 
quartered  in  the  district.  Many  of  these  are,  however,  natives  of 
Sudan,  and  not  always  well  affected — in  fact,  at  times  in  open  mutiny 
against  the  government  in  whose  service  they  are  employed.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  also  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Arabs, 
subject  to  the  Egyptian  government,  but  whose  allegiance  is  little  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Kassala  is  situated  on  a  nearly  level  plain,  watered  by  tributaries  to 
the  Khor  al  Gash,  marshy  during  the  rainy  season,  and  arid  at  the  dry 
season,  but  still  clad  in  parts  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  per- 
manent vegetation,  and  probably  always  more  or  less  fertile.  This  plain 
is  backed  to  the  south  by  a  group  of  naked  granitic  rocks,  which  rise 
abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  level,  and  tower  to  a  considerable  height, 
assuming  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  These  rocks  are  known  as  the  Jebel 
Kassala.  The  same  plain  extends  to  some  distance  to  the  east,  where  is 
the  town  of  Sabderat,  on  the  Khor  el  Mah,  or  the  "  river  bed  with 
water  ' — a  significant  name  in  this  region  of  drought — and  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mokran  chain,  as  stony  and  arid-looking  as  Jebel  Kassala, 
and  with  as  stern,  but  not  quite  so  varied,  an  outline. 

There  are  quadrangular  barracks  without  the  town  in  the  gardens  to 
the  east,  and  on  the  caravan  route  to  Suakim,  which  route  is  further  pro- 
tected by  a  garrison  at  Agahl,  near  Fillik — a  town  or  hunting  station 
also  situated  on  the  Khor  al  Gash,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  at  certain 
seasons  to  the  Black  Nile,  at  others  loses  itself  in  marshes,  which  were 
the  old  hunting-grounds  for  elephants  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemys,  and 
at  others  is  a  mere  dry  bed,  from  which,  however,  water  is  said  to  be 
easily  procurable  by  boring.  There  are  also  barracks  for  Bashi-Bozuk 
(men  without  a  head  or  chief),  or  irregular  native  cavalry,  and  for  police, 
within  the  town,  near  the  Suakim  gate.  Outside  the  town  is  a  market 
for  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  as  also  a  large  space  reserved  for 
the  encampment  of  Hadandawa,  Hallunga,  and  Jiyalin,  or,  by  ellipsis, 
Jalyn  Arabs.  The  more  powerful  tribes  of  the  Shukariyab  and  Bisharyn 
Arabs  do  not  appear  to  frequent  the  market,  but  a  few  Tukruri  negroes 
from  the  region  of  Katarif  find  their  way  thither. 

Massawah  and  Kassala  are  the  existing  outposts  of  the  Turks  in  their 
encroachments  upon  a  people  whom  Earl  Russell,  in  his  despatch  of 
May  29,  1862,  described  as  members  of  a  Christian  Church  in  spiritual 
communion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Englandi  and  yet  whom  tho 
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Porte  persisted,  when  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Moore,  EDgllsh  consuls  at 
Jerusalem,  vindicated  their  rights  to  their  ancient  convent  in  the  Holy 
City,  in  designating  as  Copts  and  Rayahs — that  is  to  say,  Christian  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Finn,  indeed,  long  ago  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  afford  to 
the  Abyssinians  any  efficient  protection  against  their  powerful  enemies 
and  oppressors,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  their  recognition  by  the 
Porte  as  foreigners,  and  as  under  British  protection ;  foretelling,  what 
has  since  occurred,  that,  unless  this  could  be  done,  they  would  be  deprived 
of  their  property  in  Jerusalem  in  favour  of  the  Copts,  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Consul-General  Eldridge,  the  Turkish  authorities  persisted  ia 
treating  them  as  identical,  and  obstinately  denied  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish consul  to  intervene  in  their  affairs. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  origin  of  an  act  of  in- 
justice which  so  grievously  irritated  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  against  the 
English,  in  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Coptic  abuna,  or  patriarch,  from 
the  court  of  Abyssinia.  We  have  also  shown  that,  although  the  Abys- 
sinian Church  is  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Coptic,  it  is  not  Coptic, 
nor  are  the  Abyssinians  Copts.  It  remains  to  show,  then,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  line  of  country  extending  from  Suakim  and  Massawah  by 
Kassala  to  Katarif — so  minutely  and  carefully  described  by  Carl  Graf 
Krockow  von  Wickerode  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  missionaries 
at  Mattamah,  as  also  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker — does  not  in  any  way  constitute 
the  people  of  Abyssinia  ''  rayahs"  or  subjects  of  the  Porte.  A  moment's 
glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  establish  this  important  fact.  It  has  no 
historical  or  political  basis  upon  which  it^can  be  made  to  rely,  and,  even 
on  the  line  here  described,  the  tenure  of  the  Turks  is  only  local  and 
limited ;  at  Katarif  and  Tomat  only  nominal,  and  without  the  fortified 
precincts  of  Kassala,  Massawah,  and  a  few  other  strong  places,  virtually 
null  and  void,  not  so  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  Abyssinians,  with 
whom  they  only  occasionally  come  in  contact,  but  from  that  of  theif  own 
co-religionaries,  the  Arabs,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

In  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  journey  up  the  Black  Nile,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Shukariyah  Arabs,  variously  designated  as  Mek 
Nimmur  and  Melek  Nimr,  or  Nimmur — that  is,  "  king,  leopard,  or 
panther" — being  a  vassal  of  Theodorus,  he  maintained  a  constant  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  until  Tussu  Gubazi,  one  of  the  principal 
Abyssinian  chiefs  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  slew  him,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  Turks.  The  chief  thus  maltreated  by  his  Abyssinian 
friends  was  son  and  successor  of  the  Melek  Nimr,  who  burnt  Ismael 
Pasha,  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ali,  during  the  first  invasion  of  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Nile,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  Tussii  Gubazi  ac- 
cused him  of  constantly  intriguing  and  fomenting  quarrels  between 
Theodorus  and  the  Turks,  and  of  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  English  by  Theodorus  ! 

"  Divide  et  impera,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked  upon  this  act  of 
border  treachery,  has  always  been  the  maxim  of  the  Egyptian  Turks  in 
their  incessant  advance  towards  the  south.  The  miserable  result  of  this 
internecine  warfare  has,  doubtless,  been,  ere  this,  the  annexation  of  the 
tract  of  country  marked  on  the  map  as  Melek  Nimr's  territory ;  whilst 
Tussu  Gubazi's  blind  affection  for  his  Mussulman  neighbours  will  only 
have  served  to  open  to  them  a  road  into  the  very  heart  of  Abyssinia, 
thereby  adding  to  the  political  combinations  akeady  more  thaa  soffi- 
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ciently  numerous.  For,  be  it  remarked,  that  if,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Egyptians  intend  to  place  an  army  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia,  pending  the  settling  of  English  difficulties  with  its  emperor, 
the  main  points  at  their  disposal  are  precisely  those  here  referred  to— 
Massawah,  Kassala,  and  Katarif — and  how  far  beyond  these  points  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  for,  as  Sayyid  Pasha  was  fond  of  boasting,  the 
limits  of  Egypt  are  so  very  elastic ! 

It  is  the  same  on  the  Blue  Nile  as  it  is  on  the  Black  Nile,  and  to 
which  latter  Kassala  is  the  Turkish  key.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Senaar,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  was  not  subjected  by  the  Egyptians 
without  a  fierce  struggle,  which,  in  some  outlying  districts,  is  still  main- 
tained, and  Mr.  Dufton  assures  us  that  even  those  who  have  submitted 
still  bear  a  deep  hate  against  their  oppressors.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
their  aversion  which  partly  induced  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  send  his 
threatening  message  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  stating  that,  as  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  he  had  a  right  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors — meaning 
thereby  Senaar,  and  even  Dongola.  Achmet  Abti  Sin,  Sultan  of  the 
Shukariyah  Arabs,  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  out,  in  ancient  Meroe, 
against  the  Egyptian  invasion ;  but  '^  the  grand  old  patriarch,"  as  he  has 
been  designated,  is  now  ruler,  under  the  Turks,  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  on 
the  Black  Nile. 

It  was  for  going  to  Kassala  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  Turks 
of  that  out-port  that  Consul  Cameron  in  part  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Theodoras.  One  of  the  chief  charges  brought,  indeed,  by  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  against  the  English  consul  was,  that  instead  of  going  to 
Massawah,  after  his  first  visit  to  his  majesty,  he  went  among  the  Turks, 
who  were  his  enemies  (viz.  to  Kassala).  *'  I  suppose,"  remarked 
Cameron  upon  this,  "  as  being  in  the  Egyptian  territory,  as  he  considers 
that  his  quarrel  with  the  Turks  is  limited  to  Egypt,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Turkey.'*  And  he  (Cameron)  **  abused  him  while  there."  Upon 
which  the  consul  observes,  "  How,  is  not  known."  Mr.  Flad  also,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  which  he  attributes  all  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  the  Europeans  in  Abyssinia  to  one  Bardel,  a  French- 
man, details  the  following  conversation : 

"  King — What  for  did  you  go  to  my  enemies  to  Kassala  ? 

"  Consul  Cameron — Some  Arab  tribes  have  stolen  cows  from  Hama- 
rin  (the  Hamran  Sword-hunters  of  Baker),  and  I  went  down  to  Kassala 
to  speak  to  the  Egyptian  government  that  they  must  be  restored. 

"  King — It  was  not  your  business  to  interfere.  Who  told  you  to  do 
so  ?  Neither  I  myself,  nor  your  queen,  gave  you  orders  to  go  down 
to  Kassala." 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  how  eagerly  the  Secretary  and 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  representing  the  late 
government,  hastened  to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  Consul  Cameron's 
eccentric  movements;  but  to  seriously  attribute  the  hostility  of  the 
emperor  to  such  a  cause,  however  much  it  may  have  excited  his  jealousy 
and  anger,  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  various  phases  of  his  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings for  the  past  few  years — his  various  excuses  for  putting  the 
difiPerent  Europeans  in  chains  being  manifestly  of  so  frivolous  a  character 
as  to  cover  a  deeper  object,  the  possible  basis  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Flad'fl  communication,  to  the  effect  that  Bardel  reported  in  Abyssinia 
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that  the  English  government  would  send  no  answer  to  the  king,  because 
they  liked  the  Egyptians  better  than  him  ;  that  he  "  put  the  existing  sus- 
picion against  Mr.  Rassam  and  the  English  government  into  the  heart  of 
the  king,  and  had  advised  him  to  take  hostages  from  England,  else  they 
would  revenge  themselves,  after  they  have  liberated  their  subjects." 

Colonel  Merewether  notices  the  rumour  current  in  Abyssinia  that  it  is 
contemplated  by  the  Egyptian  government  to  take  advantage  of  the 
complications  presented  by  that  country  being  engaged  in  war  with 
England,  to  advance  troops  to  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  old  boundary  disputes,  and  for  further  operations,  as  opportunity 
may  offer.  Colonel  Sir  H.  Green,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Bombay 
army,  also  asserts  that,  being  at  Algiers,  he  saw  a  train  of  light  guns, 
suitable  for  mountain  wiirfare,  ready  for  embarkation.  These,  he  was 
told,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Alexandria  for 
the  use  of  the  Egyptian  government  in  its  projected  operations  against 
Abyssinia ;  it  was  also  said  that  French  officers  would  accompany  the 
artillery,  to  assist,  and  to  do  duty  with,  the  Egyptian  forces.  Such  move- 
ments, when  official  inquiries  were  instituted  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  France  and  in  Egypt,  were  naturally  denied  and  repudiated. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  putting  such  in  force,  even  if  ever  con- 
templated. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  clamours  of  Monsieur 
le  Comte  du  Bisson,  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea  will  become  an  English  lake,  and  the  piercing  of 
the  isthmus  will  have  been  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  coun- 
try, added  to  the  recent  rumours  of  the  leasing  of  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez  by  a  French  company,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
ruler  of  Tigray  and  his  people  to  Romanism,  under  the  promise  of  French 
protection,  how  strong  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  is  in  respect  to 
the  regions  now  in  question.  England,  once  in  possession  of  Abyssinia, 
could,  indeed,  control  the  fate  of  Egypt,  far  more  than  even  were  her 
supremacy  at  sea  placed  upon  a  more  indubitable  foundation  than  it 
really  is.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  France,  which  has  always 
looked  upon  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  as  her  natural  legacy  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire,  should  view  even  the  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  Abyssinia  by  the  English  with  feelings  of  distrust  and 
ill-concealed  hostility. 

Upon  such  a  delicate  question  we  can  only  say  with  the  veteran  tra- 
veller and  missionary  Krapf,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  has  got  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  expedition,  **  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  government 
will  not  overlook  the  present  rightful  opportunity  of  interfering  with  that 
distracted  and  unfortunate  country,  which  has  all  things  but  an  en- 
lightened and  good  ruler.  I  feel  most  sorry  that  England  must  act  in  a 
hostile  manner  against  Abyssinia,  which  has  received  nothing  but  benefits 
from  the  English.  England  has  sent  costly  presents  to  the  rulers  of 
"^igi'^y*  through  Mr.  Salt;  of  Shoa,  through  Major  Harris;  and  of 
Amhara,  through  Has  Ali.  Besides,  England  has  several  times  pre- 
vented Muhammad  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  from  conquering  Abyssinia. 
And  now  this  very  England  is  compelled  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
against  a  country  which  ungratefully  is  pushing  away  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship. But  it  must  come  so  in  order  that  Eastern  Amca  should  be  drawn 
into  the  world's  movement|  and  that  England  should  be,  against  her  will. 
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compelled  to  be  on  her  guard,  and  to  secure  her  standing-point  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  her  avenues  to  India,  when  the  great  Oriental  crisis  will 
come  on  with  the  tremendous  waves  of  a  raging  sea — perhaps  at  no  dis- 
tant period." 

Eassala  has  not  been  unlucky  to  Consul  Cameron  alone.  It  has  not 
been  a  bed  of  roses  to  its  Egyptian  holders.  When  Eassam  was  at 
Eassala,  on  his  way  to  the  emperor,  there  had  been  not  long  previously  a 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Sudan  troops ;  and  Rassam  was  detained  at  the 
same  place,  '*  on  account  of  the  great  objection  the  Sudan  cameleers 
seemed  to  have  against  serving  Europeans  or  Turks."  (Blue  Book, 
page  5.) 

The  town,  which  at  the  time  of  Sir  S.  W.  Baker's  visit  contained  a 
population  of  eight  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  military,  was  almost 
deserted.  Of  four  regiments  that  had  mutinied,  about  eight  hundred 
men  only  had  escaped  destruction.  These  had  been  seized  and  im- 
prisoned, with  their  wives  and  children,  and  they  were  so  inadequately 
provided  for,  that  they  were  dying  in  great  numbers,  and  instead  of  their 
remains  receiving  proper  interment,  they  were  suffered  to  be  thrown  in 
ditches  outside  the  town  for  the  hyaenas  to  devour.  Whilst  Rassam  was 
riding  one  afternoon  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  he  saw  three  bodies  of 
wretched  mutineers  in  this  sickening  state.  That  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mutineers  left  the  place,  and  sought 
refuge  amongst  the  more  peaceable  neighbouring  tribes.  There  were  no 
eatables  to  be  had  in  the  place  save  bad  meat  and  millet,  and  even  the 
highest  Turkish  officials  had  not  tasted  anything  but  bread  made  of  that 
grain  for  the  last  five  months.  Besides  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
Rassam  also  describes  cholera  and  deadly  fevers  as  being  the  scourge  of 
the  place  from  the  month  of  July  to  October;  and  even  while  he  was 
there  in  November,  1865,  nearly  one- tenth  of  the  garrison  was  laid  up 
with  one  kind  of  disease  or  another. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  also  admits  the  exceeding  unhealthiness  of  Kassala 
during  the  wet  season,  which  commences  in  June  and  continues  until  the 
middle  of  September.  A  peculiar  fly  (the  Sirut — the  original  Beelzebub) 
also  appears  with  the  first  rains,  which  destroys  all  domestic  animals, 
'*  and  would  utterly  vanquish  an  army  by  annihilating  the  beasts  of 
transport."  Hence  the  Arabs  migrate  with  their  flocks  and  herds  at  that 
season,  and  congregate  in  the  desert  about  Guzurajup  or  Giiz-Rajup, 
ninety-six  miles  north  of  Kassala,  which  at  that  season  abounds  in  pas- 
turage, is  extremely  healthy  and  free  from  the  fly,  which  is  more  fatal 
even  than  the  tsetse  of  the  Zambesi. 

Yet  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker  advocate  this  as  the  line  of  approach  for  the 
liberation  of  the  captives,  upon  the  ground  that  Suakim  is  the  most  avail- 
able port,  and,  being  under  an  Egyptian  governor,  any  number  of  camels 
could  be  collected  from  the  Arab  tribes,  with  the  necessary  water-skins 
for  the  desert  journey,  and  that  it  is  the  point  from  which  radiate  the 
regular  caravan  routes  to  Kassala,  and  the  direct  route  for  all  military 
operations  from  Egypt.  But  he  at  the  same  time  advocated  the  advance 
of  a  division  from  Khartum  by  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Matammah,  or  chief 
town  of  Kallabat,  and  the  principal  market  of  the  west  of  Abyssinia. 
Abyssinia  was,  he  argued,  to  be  attacked  from  the  entire  line  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  with  two  distinct  bases  for  operations — Khartum  and 
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Kassala.  Theodoras  would  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  division  at  Faz- 
oghlu,  with  which  place  there  is  steam  communication  from  Khartum, 
"  and  his  retreat  cut  off,"  while  an  advance  of  four  thousand  Indian 
troops,  from  Kassala  into  Tigray,  would  form  a  nucleus  for  the  rebels 
already  in  arms  against  the  king  to  rally  around. 

Mr.  Dufton  was  also  inclined  to  advocate  the  same  line  of  approach,  on 
account  of  the  facilities  of  road  and  transport,  and  of  the  assistance  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
Arab  tribes  hostile  to  Abyssinia.  But,  laying  aside  the  many  objections 
which  present  themselves  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  excuse 
it  would  afford  for  the  Turks  overrunning  a  Christian  country,  and  the 
complications  it  would  bring  about  with  other  European  powers,  equally 
strong  objections  present  themselves  in  the  distance  of  the  proposed  line 
to  the  real  base  of  operations,  which  must  be  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  precisely  on  the  opposite  side  of  Abyssinia.  Those  who  have  read 
Bsier's  work,  and  the  excellent  resum^  of  Von  Wickerode's  journey  from 
Suakim  by  Kassala  to  Kallabat,  will  feel  that  the  road,  although  said  to 
present  some  facilities,  is  one  which  would  also  present  many  difficulties 
and  sources  of  privation ;  and,  what  is  worse,  as  the  invading  force  would 
have  admittedly  to  advance  from  Kassala  by  Tig^ay  into  Amhara,  it 
would  not  only  in  reality  gain  nothing  by  a  long  march  of  twenty  days, 
but  it  would  be  farther  off  from  the  scene  of  operations  at  the  expiration 
of  that  march  than  when  landing  at  Zula  or  Adule,  or  at  almost  any  point 
of  the  coast  south  of  Annesley  Bay. 

The  Egyptians,  holding  as  they  do  Faz-oghlu,  in  Senaar,  would  be 
just  as  much  a  check  upon  Theodorus's  retreat  with  his  prisoners  into  his 
native  fastnesses  of  Kuara,  or  Kwara,  as  an  Anglo-Indian  force  would 
be  in  the  same  hot  and  unhealthy  valley  of  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  no  amount  of  demonstrations  on  the  latter  river,  or  its  tributaries, 
would  prevent  a  successful  retreat  south  of  Lake  Tzana.  The  only  hopes 
that  can  be  indulged  in  of  such  not  being  carried  out  lie  in  the  hostility 
of  the  people  of  Shoa,  of  Gojam,  and  of  the  Gallas,  to  the  Emperor 
Theodorus;  and  as  to  the  province  of  Kuara,  it  could  be  invaded,  if 
necessary,  with  greater  facility  from  the  populous,  fertile,  and  healthy 
regions  around  Lake  Tzana,  than  from  the  Egyptian  side,  or  from  the 
low  valleys  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

Kassala  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  high, 
strengthened  by  several  embrasures  and  bastions,  a  gate  to  the  east, 
and  one  to  the  west,  being  the  entrances  to  the  fortress  and  capital 
of  the  land  of  Taka.  The  shores  of  the  Khor  al  Gash  are  distant  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  wall  on  the  west  of  the  town,  tihe  space 
intervening  between  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  wall  being  occupied  by 
numbers  of  straw  huts  and  gardens,  in  which  live  a  tril^  of  TukrOri 
negroes  and  their  chief.  The  Hadandawa,  Halunga,  and  Jiyalin  Arabs 
are  among  the  wandering  tribes  settled  on  the  north,  while  to  the  right 
of  the  eastern  gate  is  a  hospital  and  fortified  barracks,  with  the  ruins  of 
many  former  buildings ;  and  upon  the  south  side  are  again  huts,  tents, 
gardens,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  majestic  Jebel  Kassala,  rising  in 
stupendous  masses  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ear£,  is 
about  three  miles  off,  a  forest  of  palms  eternally  green  encircling  the 
great  rugged  summits,  like  a  verdant  wreath  on  the  hoaiy  head  of  an 
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old  man.  Behind  extend  sand-plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Mokran  hills, 
while  still  more  remote  are  the  points  of  Sabdirat,  Al-gadan,  and  a  few 
barren  it>cks.     Among  them  is  the  Abu  Garni,  or  *«  Father  of  Camels." 

The  inner  town  of  Kassala  is  situated  on  a  large  plain,  having  in  the 
centre  an  open  square,  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  the  rest  divided  into 
narrow,  irregular  streets  of  dirty  houses,  harems,  shops,  and  the  govern- 
ment offices.  The  latter  consists  of  the  divan,  or  reception-room  of  the 
governor,  the  post-office,  the  treasury,  the  prison,  the  guard-room,  the 
magazines,  and  the  stables.  The  divan  is  approached  by  some  ill-made 
steps,  conducting  to  the  audience-chamber  through  a  long  ante-room, 
generally  filled  with  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves.  The  audience* chamber 
is  twenty  yards  long  and  fifteen  yards  broad,  being  built  of  clay,  with  a 
floor  of  the  same  made  perfectly  flat,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
it  is  often  sprinkled  with  water.  Round  the  walls  runs  a  bank  of  earth, 
covered  with  palm-mats.  The  governor  sits  upon  a  raised  couch,  the 
scribe  crouched  on  the  ground  at  his  feet  writing,  and  every  one  smoking 
without  restraint,  or  without  any  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  post-office  has  two  or  three  wretched  steps  leading  to  a  plat- 
form destitute  of  balusters,  nine  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad.  At 
the  end  of  this  is  a  clumsy  door,  nailed  together,  standing  open 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  closed  with  a  padlock.  The  office  con- 
sists of  a  saloon  ^built  of  mud,  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad. 
Within  stand  two  large  chests,  with  cramp-irons  and  padlocks ;  one  for 
the  letters  that  have  arrived,  the  other  for  those  to  be  despatched.  Two 
young  men,  who  smoke  gay-coloured  paper  cigarettes,  have  the  manage- 
ment, and  they  will,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  write  any  descrip- 
tion of  letter,  address,  or  other  composition.  There  are  also  young 
scribes,  boys  who  draw  up  petitions  for  the  begging  Hadandawas,  on  the 
receipt  of  one  or  two  piastres.  The  letter  is  then  handed  to  the  father 
or  uncle  of  the  young  writer,  and  if  any  mistake  is  discovered  it  is 
returned,  and  the  little  rascal  will,  after  much  bargaining,  procure  a 
second  fee  of  one  and  a  half  piastres  for  the  alteration. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  ignorant 
natives  are  in  the  power  of  the  grasping,  deceitful  officials ;  and  as  those 
seeking  retribution  seldom  receive  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  shun 
the  town,  the  crafty  officials,  and  hungry  soldiers. 

The  market  is  held  daily,  morning  and  evening,  and  supplies,  be- 
sides articles  of  food,  spices,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  in  the  open  booths,  also 
European  goods,  tools,  earthenware,  china,  Turkish  shoes,  cofi^ee,  sugar, 
soap,  tarbusches,  knives,  small  looking-glasses,  scissors,  and  watches, 
at  extravagant  prices.  Matches  from  a  manufactory  at  Vienna  are  to  be 
had  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  they  are  often  spoiled.  Among  the  native  pro- 
ducts there  are  a  few  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  dhurra,  gum, 
skins,  honey,  ivory,  and  wax.  The  Jiyalin  Arabs  are  deeply  involved  in 
a  secret  sale  of  slaves,  and  transportation  of  them  to  Suakim  and  Jiddah. 
Progress  is  difficult  in  the  market-place,  as  a  path  has  to  be  forced 
through  a  stream  of  dark-coloured  people,  the  greater  number  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  uncovered,  and  armed  with  sticks  and  gleaming 
lances.  Here  some  people  offer  straw  mats,  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
ground  for  inspection ;  there,  piled  up  in  little  heaps,  is  some  tobacco  for 
sale,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  dark  people  of  the  wilderness  engaged  in 
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earnest  conversation,  cowering  near  them.  Other  dealers  have  dried 
dates  in  leathern  bags,  while  under  the  shade  of  a  few  palm-leaves 
will  be  seen  one  or  two  old  black  women  selling  sour  milk  in  dark  porous 
jars,  fluid  butter,  and  common  oil  in  bottles.  Running  messengers, 
itinerant  dealers,  officers,  quietly  watching  the  trading,  busy  merchants, 
and  common  soldiers,  saunter  about.  Now  and  then  a  camel  or  a  mole 
will  push  through  the  crowd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fight  takes  place, 
when  the  two  parties  abuse  each  other  vehemently ;  but  they  do  not  ^ose 
their  sticks  or  lances.  Young  and  old  beggars  are  plentiful,  but  pick- 
pocketing is  not  in  vogue  among  this  thieving  people,  although  robbing 
from  the  stalls  is  a  common  occurrence. 

During  the  time  of  market,  and  in  the  evening,  the  three  coffee-houses 
of  Kassda  are  in  great  activity.  They  are  the  places  of  assembly  for 
every  grade  of  society,  as,  from  the  Moslem  law,  every  one  who  can 
pay  may  enter— a  custom  very  disagreeable  to  the  European.  Some  of 
the  guests  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  others  recline  on  the  couches, 
filling  the  shady  but  dirty  verandah  with  many  curious  groups.  One 
will  be  composed  of  several  turbaned  officers  playing  at  dominoes,  while 
police,  with  swords  and  long  pistols  in  their  belts,  a  smartly  dressed 
Armenian  pedlar,  and  a  dissolute,  greasy  native,  exacting,  in  his  character 
of  saint,  respectful  salutation  from  the  rest,  will  form  another.  Beggars 
drive  a  flourishing  business  here,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated 
five  paras,  they  will  sit  down,  without  hesitation,  next  to  a  man  clothed 
in  a  bright  silk  or  snow-white  robe,  from  whom  they  have  probably 
solicited  alms,  and  complacently  drink  their  coffee.  One  or  two  women 
of  doubtful  reputation,  with  loose,  voluminous  dresses,  and  many  gold 
and  silver  rings  and  buckles,  smoke  their  water-pipes  (shish)  with  un- 
covered faces. 

An  ordinary  room  is  ten  yards  long,  and  about  the  same  broad,  while 
the  height  may  be  estimated  at  about  seven  yards.  A  door  that  will 
hardly  close,  two  large  openings  for  windows,  coarse,  yellow  mud  walls, 
the  ceiling  of  the  unhewn  trunks  of  palm-trees,  and  along  the  walls  a 
bank  of  earth  two  feet  high,  complete  the  sketch.  The  inmates  of 
such  a  room  are  lizards  seven  inches  in  length,  large  black  ants,  some 
hairy  tarantulas,  and  perhaps  a  scorpion.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  court 
before  the  house,  and  there  all  the  cooking  is  performed. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  carry  back  the  present  race  of  people  to  their 
proper  origin  from  the  language  alone,  the  mixture  of  speech  and  bor- 
rowed words  rendering  the  sifting  of  foreign  property  a  hard  task.  All 
certain  historical  reminiscences  are  lost  among  these  wandering  predatory 
people,  and  from  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  only  can  we  as- 
certain in  what  degree  of  relationship  are  the  different  tribes.  The 
manners,  traditions,  and  laws  all  point  to  the  predominance  of  Arabian 
blood  in  Eastern  Sudan,  and  the  idea  is  supported  by  the  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  body.  Of  course  much  of  the  Nuba  or  negro  ele- 
ment is  disseminated  by  slaves  and  prisoners  captured  in  war,  but  they 
always  hold  an  inferior  position.  The  inhabitants  of  Kassala  and  of 
Al-gadan  are  of  a  pale-brown  complexion.  The  men  are  more  powerful 
than  the  Hadandawas,  but  have  the  same  immense  bend  in  the  back,  well- 
formed  hands  and  feet,  thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  and  eyes  placed 
aslant  in  the  head.     Many  wear  a  massive  silver  ring  in  their  prominent 
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ears,  and  their  clothing  is  nothing  beyond  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and 
sandals  to  protect  their  feet.  The  Tukruri,  or  natives  of  Bornu  and 
Ktirdufan,  are  of  moderate  height  and  slender  form,  but  with  great  mus- 
cular power.  The  large  protruding  mouth,  broad  lips,  wide  flat  nose, 
woolly  hair,  and  strong  hands  and  feet,  complete  the  type  of  a  genuine 
African  people.  The  head,  closely  shaved  by  the  men,  is  inclined  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  and  weighty  at  the  back,  which,  with  the  low  forehead, 
shows  the  important  difference  between  the  light-coloured  and  the  black 
people.  The  women  have  the  same  powerful  frame,  and  wear  their  hair, 
strongly  impregnated  with  grease,  in  small  curls  round  the  head,  some- 
times divided  twice  down  the  middle.  They  also  insert  a  red  button  or 
a  silver  ring  in  the  right  nostril.  Their  large  feet,  thick  arms,  and  stout 
figures  are  far  from  graceful,  and  inquisitiveness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation 
may  be  read  in  the  faces  of  many.  The  three  last  characteristics  are 
particularly  striking,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  apparent  to  strangers 
in  the  Arab,  Turkish,  and  Coptic  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upright,  elastic  carriage  of  the  barefooted  womem  is  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  slow,  languid  walk  of  the  Arab  women,  or  to  the  difficult  move- 
ment of  the  Turkish  women,  in  their  thick  veils  and  black  brequas,  or 
masks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kunama,  or  Baza  (also  called  Shangalla), 
who  live  as  far  south  as  the  Setit,  near  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  all 
the  tribes  recognise  the  Islam,  and  according  to  Carl  von  Wicken- 
rode,  all  observations  tend  to  prove  this  a  religion  especially  adapted 
to  them,  the  spiritual  Christianity  finding  entrance  most  difficult.  The 
Sudanese  will  not  reflect.  Morality,  duty,  and  love  are  hardly  un- 
derstood ;  and  other  obligations,  such  as  respect  for  the  property  of 
others,  or  neighbourly  love,  are  troublesome  compulsions.  The  free 
son  of  the  desert  finds  it  very  comfortable  to  murmur  a  prayer,  me- 
chanically, at  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  face  turned  to  the  east ;  for  the 
rest,  he  does  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  no  visible  power  forces  him  to  do 
otherwise.  In  all  the  Arabian  races  it  is  the  outward  form,  and  not  the 
inner  meaning,  of  the  Islam  that  has  penetrated  to  the  people,  and  the 
enforced  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  with  all  its  fanaticism,  increases 
the  votaries  of  Muhammad  more  and  more,  without  any  help  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  teachings  of  Muhammad  are  pleasant,  easily  mastered, 
and  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  warm  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  climate  develops  the  body  more  rapidly,  makes  the  blood  pulsate 
quicker  through  the  veins,  and  renders  the  people  passionate  and  sen- 
sual ;  therefore  they  will  adhere  to  the  outer  forms  of  a  religion  which, 
notwithstanding  its  requirements,  places  no  bridle  on  their  acts.  Eastern 
hospitality  makes  inns  superfluous ;  but  it  is  not  considered  by  all  as  a 
duty,  but  merely  exercised  because  it  is  a  custom,  and  sometimes  in  a 
very  niggardly  manner.  This  praiseworthy  custom  is  much  abused,  and 
the  multitude  of  yagabonds  who  make  the  country  unsafe,  live  by  this 
means. 
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People  who  have  "  done"  their  Rhine  and  their  Alps,  their  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  are  in  want  of  the  excitement  of  novelty,  such  as  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  tropical  scenery  in  its  highest  perfection,  yet  without  being 
deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation,  should  embark  at  Suez  and  land 
at  the  Grand  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  at  Port  Louis,  on  the  classic  shores  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia."     It  is  not  that  the  said  Grand  Hotel  is  a  precise 
counterpart  of  its  namesake  on  the  boulevards  ;  the  rooms  are,  or  were, 
not  overclean,  the  attendance  is  slovenly,  the  cuisine  is  barbarian,  but 
every  one  is  on  hospitality  bent  in  Mauritius ;  and  then  there  is,  as  a 
compensation,  the  bustle  of  life  contrasted  with  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  scenery.     In  the  town  itself  there  are  heat,  dust^  dirt,  smells 
intolerable,  clamour  indescribable,  screeching  mules  by  the  hundreds,  all 
biting  one  another,  all  kicking  everything  they  can  kick,  with  sweating, 
bellowing  Malabars  incessantly  belabouring  them.  "  Oh,  what  a  hubbub ! 
what  discordant  sounds  from  men  and  brutes — perhaps  the  latter  term 
would  do  as  well  for  both  here — what  unceasing  turmoil  and  confusion! 
Every  hue  of  skin,  and  shade  of  every  hue.     Black  men,  brown  men, 
whity-brown  men, — all  of  them  streaming  with  perspiration ;  some  load- 
ing, some  unloading ;  each  gang  performing  its  work,  as  it  were,  mecha- 
nically, to  the  accompaniment  of  a  shrill,  low,  monotonous  chant,  which 
the  one  half  of  these  all  but  stark-naked  labourers  caught  up  in  admirable 
time  as  the  other  half  let  it  drop— four  or  five  notes  four  or  five  times 
repeated  over  and  over  again."     The  amount  of  life  and  bustle  at  St 
Louis  is  surprising  to  a  stranger.     There  are  few  towns  in  proportion  to 
its  size  (it  had  a  population  of  about  seventy-eight  thousand  previous  to 
the  late  epidemic)  with  a  greater  number  of  carriages  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other in  daily  circulation.     Most  people  live  in  the  country,  and  only 
come  to  town  for  business,  so,  between  that  and  the  heat,  conveyance  on 
wheels  is  not  more  a  luxury  than  a  necessity.     The  next  most  startling 
sight  is  the  dress — always  excepting  the  undres8-*-of  the  Maiabars.  Nine 
groups  you  see  out  of  ten  are  composed  of  these  picturesque  people. 
They  have  a  marvellous  eye  for  colour,  and  somehow  there  is  harmony 
in  any  two  or  three  they  choose  to  put  together.     Probably  the  swarthy 
polished  skin  so  freely  exposed  to  view  has  something  to  do  with  this. 
But  a  good  effect  is  produced  by  mixtures  we  Europeans  should  never 
venture  on.     Two  or  three  of  these  men  and  women,  with  their  plump 
little  children,  squatting  and  chattering  under  a  tamarind  or  mango  tree, 
form  groups  of  a  highly  picturesque  character. 

The  town  of  Port  Louis  rises  prettily  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
at  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  mountains  green  to  their  very  tips.  A 
more  fantastic  collection  of  peaks,  and  ridges,  and  slopes  it  would  be  dif- 
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£cult  to  imagine.  The  houses  are  shut  out  from  the  street  hy  walls  of 
iron  railings,  and  over  these  some  bright-coloured  creeper  is  sure  to  be 
clustering  unrebuked,  and  running  up  and  along  the  roofs  high  or  low. 
These  roofs  have,  at  the  first  glance,  the  appearance  of  being  tiled,  but 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  shingle  of  a  dark  reddish-coloured  wood.  A 
broad  verandah  almost  invariably  runs  round  one  or  two  sides  of  the 
house,  if  not  on  all  four ;  and  here,  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day, 
large  blinds  of  various  sorts  of  grass- matting,  or  canvas,  or  a  diminutive 
bamboo,  are  let  down,  and  effectually  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  flaming 
sun.  In  the  evening  they  are  raised  in  front,  and  generally  display  a 
family  group  languidly  sunk  down  in  deep  cane  arm-chairs,  some  of 
which  have  disproportionate  long  arms  upon  which  to  rest  the  feet — 
Yankee  fashion. 

The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  wooden,  but  now  stone  is  rendered 
indispensable  in  the  town  by  wise  regulations.  The  kitchen  is,  however, 
invariably  detached,  as  are  also  the  rooms  for  strangers  and  household 
servants.  This  last  arrangement  is  necessitated  by  the  dirty,  untidy 
habits  of  the  negroes  and  coloured  population.  According  to  the  number 
of  these  separate  "  pavilions  "  a  house  is  reckoned  a  large  or  a  small  one. 
Palms  of  many  kinds,  and  other  trees,  grow  in  the  "  cour"  or  court,  or 
about  among  the  pavilions,  or  hang  over  into  the  street. 

Equally  striking  and  varied  a  feature  with  the  houses  and  streets  is 
the  motley  population  of  Port  Louis — motley  both  in  dress  and  com- 
plexion. There  are  Parsees,  Arabs,  Cingalese,  Chinamen,  Lascars, 
Malays,  Mosambiques,  and  Malgaches.  Add  to  these  the  negro,  the 
mulatto,  French  Creoles  and  English  Creoles,  not  to  mention  the  various 
Europeans.  All  hues  and  shades,  and  the  utmost  confusion  of  tongues 
and  diversity  of  languages,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaar.  Here 
weedy  and  athletic  men,  imperial-looking,  are  to  be  seen  by  the  side  of 
miserable,  insignificant  women.  The  Creole  ladies  are  both  bedizened 
and  dowdy,  and  are  followed  by  black  maids,  barefooted  or  slipshod,  or 
by  Indian  boys  dressed  in  snowy  white,  with  crimson  sashes  round  their 
waists,  and  turbans  or  fezes  on  their  heads,  whilst  the  damsels  are  all  in 
black,  save  a  white  or  coloured  kerchief  worn  on  the  head,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  French  peasantry. 

The  bazaar  is  a  large  square,  shut  in  at  each  end  by  iron  railings,  and 
with  broad  gates  opening  into  parallel  streets.  On  each  side  are  spacious 
pavements  for  the  display  of  the  various  marketable  productions.  Little 
parties  of  handsomely  dressed  Indian  women  are  squatted  by  their 
respective  heaps  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  whilst  numberless 
plump,  small,  stark-naked  urchins  of  both  sexes  are  running  and  frisking 
about,  or  sprawling  and  playing  at  their  mothers'  sides.  They  look  like 
so  many  pieces  of  polished  marble,  or  still  more  like  the  little  chocolate 
figures  in  the  bonbon-shops  of  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  ears  and  noses 
of  these  fair  Indians  are  loaded  with  ornaments,  the  forehead  and  hair  are 
daubed  with  paint,  and  the  teeth  are  coloured  with  the  juice  of  the  betel- 
nut.  The  arms  are  tattooed  and  loaded  with  broad  circles  of  gold  or 
silver,  knobs  of  one  or  the  other  metal  dangle  from  thongs  of  leather,  and 
the  throat  is  encircled  by  a  plain  collar,  not  unlike  an  English  dog's. 
These  women,  indeed,  often  look  as  if  they  were  half  in  armour.     The 
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girls  are  pretty  when  young,  but  they  are  sold  in  marriage  early  in  life, 
and  become  prematurely  old  and  haggard  drudges. 

Arab  shopkeepers  used  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  the  bazaar,  but  they 
have  been  ousted  by  the  more  active  Chinamen,  who  are  now  the  chief 
shopkeepers  in  the  island,  some  clearing  as  much  as  1300/.  a  year. 
They  dress  in  cotton  jackets  and  immensely  broad  loose  trousers,  affect 
European  shoes  and  very  big  umbrellas,  marry  Creoles,  and  become 
Roman  Catholics,  addii^  to  the  mongrel  population  and  religion  of  the 
island.  Neither  marriage  nor  conversion  can,  however,  eradicate  the 
national  habit  of  opium-smoking,  and  they  are  great  gamblers.  Mr. 
Boyle  mentions  an  instance  of  a  Chinaman  staking  his  whole  shop  on  a 
single  throw,  himself  included,  to  serve  in  it  without  wages !  Many  of 
the  European  shops  in  Port  Louis  are  very  good ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  tells  us, 
that  while  in  the  French  shops  the  people  are  not  only  civil  but  extremely 
obliging,  those  in  the  English  shops  are  quite  the  reverse  ;  nay,  a  Mrs. 

"  serves  you  as  one  might  imagine  a  she-bear  would  keeping  a  stall 

at  the  North  Pole."  A  passion  for  dashes  detracts  sadly  from  the  merits 
of  this  otherwise  delightful  tome.  Instead  of  saying  a  medical  prac- 
titioner or  gentleman  told  us  so  and  so,  it  is  Dr. ;  or  the  proprietor 

or  landlord  was  very  hospitable,  it  is  Mr. and  Mrs. .     The 

system,  which  begins  at  the  6rst  page  with  Captain ^  and  ends  at 

the  last,  "  again  and  again  — ,"  is  even  applied  to  the  names  of  places. 
**  We  met  the  carriage  unexpectedly  at ,  and  drove  home."  Reti- 
cence cannot  go  further.  The  small  shops  in  which  fortunes  are  so 
rapidly  made  were,  a  few  years  ago,  exclusively  kept  by  Creoles.  The 
Indians  came  and  turned  these  native  traders  out,  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
now  giving  way  to  the  Chinamen.  The  enriched  Indians  go  back  to 
their  country,  but  the  Creoles  become  landed  proprietors,  and  give  their 
children  a  European  education.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
master  the  names  over  a  shop  at  first.  Sooloogaar-goo-sinni-vaassagon 
would  be  as  great  a  stumbler  to  many  as  the  Queen  of  Madagascar's 
title  of  honour,  O  Rabodonandianampoinimerina,  which  almost  requires 
to  come  out  in  parts,  like  the  picture  of  the  sea-serpent  in  Punchy  one 
half  of  which  came  out  one  week  with  the  head,  the  other  with  the  tail 
the  next.  With  a  more  simple  and  correct  system  of  rendering  the 
Oriental  languages  into  Roman  letters,  the  name  8uiugar-gu-sini-vasagon 
would  be  by  no  means  so  repulsive,  and  there  would  not  be  such  ''  a 
hankering  after  vowels"  as  is  common  to  most  Anglo- Indians,  despite 
Sir  William  Jones's  teachings. 

No  colony,  Mr.  Boyle  assures  us,  can  boast  of  better  ingredients  for 
pleasant  intercourse  than  Mauritius.  But  for  this,  again,  it  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  French  element.  Society  is  decidedly  on  an  easy  footing. 
It  is  not  particularly  intellectual.  How  should  it  be?  The  men  scarcely 
allow  themselves  time  to  study  aught  save  £  s.  d. — precisely  what  intel- 
lectual men  are  not  allowed  time  to  study — while  the  women  marry  at 
fifteen,  are  plunged  during  their  best  years  in  the  absorbing  and  intricate 
mysteries  of  babyology,  and  flounder  in  the  quicksands  of  housekeeping 
to  the  latest  hour  of  life.  But  most  of  them  are  good  humoured,  coraial, 
hospitably  inclined,  and  accessible.  What  would  you  have  more  ?  Dress 
is,  however,  the  great  passion  of  life,  and  toilettes  are  rated  not  as  to 
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taste,  but  as  to  cost.  There  is,  hence,  often  extravagance,  and  consequent 
speedy  eclipses  of  temporary  constellations  of  fashion.  Rank  being  tole- 
rably equalised,  people  must  outshine  their  neighbours  somehow.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  diverting  features  of  colonial  society  is  the  mushroom 
greatness  of  little  people.  Here  is  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  tropical 
vegetation  with  a  vengeance.  No  plant  can  be  hardier  or  flower  more 
freely  than  colonial  self-importance  : 

'^  *  Ne  Tous  fachez  pas,'  whispered  Madame ^  a  vivacious  little 

Frenchwoman,  by  whom  I  was  standing  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  —  at  — ;  they  rarely  condescend  to  move  in  a  less  exalted 
sphere ;  but  '  why  is  it  only  among  you  English  one  sees  de  pareilles 
caricatures?' " 

Popularity,  perhaps  even  reputation,  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  purchased 
in  Mauritius  at  so  much  a  yard.  "  I  happened  one  day  to  say  to  — , 
'  Was  not  Madame once  looked  upon  as  a  frisky  matron  ?' 

"  *  Well,  yes,  I  believe  there  was  an  awkward  story  or  two  ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  how  handsomely  she  dresses !'  " 

If  the  dress  be  costly,  the  temperature  also,  we  are  told,  signifies  little. 
"  Madame  —  came  to  see  A.  one  day — a  winter's  day,  certainly,  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar,  but  recollect  we  are  in  the  tropics.  The  lady 
wore  a  robe  de  damas  as  stiff  as  herself,  and  a  crimson  velvet  manteau. 

''  Good  Heavens !  I  was  in  a  flame  at  the  very  sight  of  it.  Fanny 
Kemble's  red  satin  gown  was  nothing  to  it,  and  her  confession,  that  she 
looked  like  a  bonfire  whenever  she  wore  it,  not  half  as  reasonable  as 
Madame 's  might  have  been." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  passion  for  dress,  Mauritian  young  ladies  are 
only  talkative  on  that  one  subject,  and  never  but  then  shake  off  all 
apathy.  On  every  other  subject  they  are  marvellously  chary  of  their 
words  and  languid  in  their  conversation.  The  men  come  in  for  the  same 
sharp  criticisms  which  at  times  would  seem  to  have  come  from  a  feminine 
source.  One  was  all  grey,  and  so  was  his  horse,  and  the  whole  group, 
like  the  ghostly  cavalier  in  '*  Don  Giovanni,"  looked  as  if  it  were  cut  out 
of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  stuff.  Another  was  all  white  save  the  hair 
and  boots,  both  so  glossy  and  so  brilliantly  polished,  that  it  appeared  as  if 
the  same  brush,  dipped  unsparingly  in  Warren's  japan,  had  been  em- 
ployed not  less  on  one  extremity  of  the  horseman  than  the  other  ! 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Port  Louis  is,  that  while  no  town 
should  be  cleaner  than  this  capital  of  Mauritius,  standing,  as  it  does, 
partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  g^een  hills,  with  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  few  can  well  be  dirtier,  this  partly  owing  to  want  of 
proper  sanitary  regulations,  but  still  more  to  the  indolence  of  the  working 
classes,  more  especially  of  the  scavengers.  But  laying  aside  the  sad 
losses  entailed  by  frequent  visits  of  cholera,  the  town  has  been  visited  by 
a  fever  of  so  tremendously  a  fatal  character  since  Mr.  Boyle's  visit,  that 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove 
this  reproach  from  the  place. 

As  to  servants,  they  are  not  only  dirty,  "  they  are  lazy  and  drunken, 
and  lying  and  thieving."  The  Indians  are  the  best,  but  they  will  not 
work.  Attachment  to  masters  or  mistresses  is  unknown.  The  black 
natives  of  the  island  are  also  slovenly  in  the  last  degree,  and  are  disgust- 
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ingly  dirty.  It  is  probably  from  this  that  the  Creole  ladies  have  little 
notion  of  comfort,  much  less  of  any  little  coquettish  arraogements  of 
their  drawing-rooms.  Nothing  denotes  occupation,  mental  or  corporeal, 
unless  it  be  an  open  pianoforte  and  a  well-thumbed  music-book.  What 
Bulwer  (Lord  Lyttou)  so  elegantly  calls  the  whereabouts  of  women,  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  houses  of  Mau- 
ritius, in  writing  a  letter,  used  an  old  newspaper  for  a  blotting-book,  and 
a  ci-devant  pomatum-pot  for  an  inkstand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dining-room  is  the  seat  of  glory,  the  shrine  of  a  god  most  universally 
worshipped  in  Mauritius.  There  is  incessant  breakfasting  out,  tiffining 
out,  and  dining  out.  But  even  here  the  indolence  of  tropical  life  mani- 
fests itself.  The  most  artistic  portions  of  the  dinners  invariably  issue 
from  one  of  the  rival  restaurants,  the  **  Flore  Mauricienne"  and  "  Paul 
Morillon's."  Hence,  after  a  time,  a  sameness  of  good  things.  You 
have  the  p4t^  de  foi  gras,  the  galantine,  the  dinde  truffle,  and  the  pin- 
tado piquee,  with  the  same  sauce  and  identical  gravy,  on  every  Mauri- 
tian dinner-table.  A  Charlotte  Russe  is  a  sine  qud  non.  The  prices 
paid  for  these  dishes  are  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  a  man  who  does 
not  live  in  a  country  where  money  is  earned  with  the  same  tropical 
rapidity  as  iu  the  Mauritius,  stand  on  end.  Four  pounds  for  the  turkey, 
and  the  same  for  a  ham,  give  some  idea  of  the  dearness  of  living.  If 
the  dinner  is  not  warm,  the  welcome  is.  **  Take  my  word  for  it,"  Mr. 
Boyle  says,  <*you  do  not  know  what  national  hospitality  is  till  you 
come  and  see  it  here.  Go  where  you  will  throughout  the  island,  an 
inhabitant  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  holds  out  his  hand,  seizes  yours, 
and  bids  you  pass  the  threshold  of  his  house."  We  really  could  not 
have  found  it  in  our  heart  to  criticise  such  a  people.  What  if  they  do 
not  study  Locke  and  Bacon,  if  they  keep  open  house  with  excellent 
hams  ?  And  what  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Turkey 
or  the  Guinea  coast,  if  they  have  "dinde  truflf^e"  and  •*  pintade 
piquee"  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  leave  this  great  colonial  emporium,  with  its  spicy 
dinners  and  dressy  denizens,  its  lazy  Orientals  and  dirty  streets,  for  the 
open  country.  Here,  at  least,  we  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  if  there  is 
anything  too  gaudy,  it  will  be  the  gorgeousness  of  a  tropical  nature. 
The  boldest  bit  of  coast  scenery  on  the  island  is  the  Baie  de  Mome,  an 
isolated  headland,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  seawards  excepted,  by  mountains ; 
and,  as  usual,  well  wooded  from  base  to  summit,  with  a  forest  of  aloes 
for  a  foreground,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm  thrusting  its  tall 
slim  stem  out  of  the  bush,  and  standing  up  in  the  twilight  sky  like  a 
silhouette.  Then  there  is  no  end  of  hospitality  and  unostentatious  kind- 
ness from  the  Creole  families  **  pur  sang,"  and  at  night — plenty  of 
mosquitoes.  There  seems  to  be  no  happiness  so  complete  that  it  has  not 
a  drawback— even  in  Mauritius. 

This  is  the  most  hilly  corner  of  the  island,  with  the  "  Riviere  Noire*' 
in  its  centre,  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  to  make  his  way  through  the  ^'  gorges" 
on  foot.  As  the  scenery  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  this  was,  however,  no 
punishment ;  and  even  the  river  afforded  amusement,  for  the  numeroas 
iish  could  be  seen  slumbering  just  below  the  surface.  The  party  break- 
fasted at  some  huts  of  mud  and  bamboo,  thatched  with  the  great  spiky 
leaves  of  the  aloe,  upon  roast  monkey  and  young  parrots ;  one  of  the 
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greatest  delicacies  of  the  island,  the  great  fox-bat,  was  alone  wanting  to 
render  the  repast  complete.  Monkeys  and  deer — the  former  the  great 
pest  to  the  planter — ^are  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  but  were  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese.*  Mangoes,  citrons,  oranges,  shadocks,  vanilla, 
coffee,  and  sweet  potatoes  were  cultivated  around.  One  acre  yielded 
36,000  lbs.  of  the  latter.  An  ascent  was  made  of  the  Piton  de  la  Ri- 
viere, which  rises  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the 
highest  mountain,  by  a  few  feet,  in  Mauritius.  The  view  was  spoilt  by 
rain,  but  it  was  still  beautiful,  and  vegetation  around,  as  everywhere  in 
the  island,  was  magnificent.  The  general  aspect  of  one  tropical  forest 
is  so  much  the  same  as  another,  varied  by  a  vegetation  discovered  only 
on  a  nearer  and  more  scientific  inspection,  that  we  shall  not  stay  to  de- 
scribe one  in  Mauritius.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  beauty.  A  rank 
luxuriance  ;  a  wild  unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants ;  the  tangled  fes- 
toons of  lianes  or  creepers,  starred  with  the  most  brilliant  flowers, 
hanging  down  like  stringed  jewels;  then  the  great  orchids.  How  one 
smiles  at  the  pigmy  specimens  of  artificial  hothouse  culture  I  Open- 
handed  hospitality  was  tendered  on  the  descent  at  the  "  Chamarel" 
sugar-houses.  This  place,  like  many  others,  one  regrets  to  read,  had  a 
sad  look  of  bygone  golden  days.  There  is  something  melancholy,  but 
truly  beautiful,  in  these  frequent  records  of  a  reverse  of  fortune— the 
counterparts  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  West  Indies  since  slavery  has 
been  done  away  with.  The  vegetation,  suffered  to  run  where  it  will  in 
the  no  longer  cared-for  garden,  is  rank  in  a  week.  It  is  as  if  Nature 
herself  were  instantly  hanging  garlands  on  a  tomb. 

Mr.  Boyle  descended  from  the  hills  to  Souillac  and  St.  Aubin,  on  the 
southern  coast,  repairing  the  inward  man  at  the  farms  on  the  way,  whe- 
ther the  host  was  at  home  or  not.  Such  is  the  custom  in  Mauritius  I 
It  was  the  same  at  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the  big  houses  '^  par  excellence" 
of  the  island.  Nigh  this  place  is  the  **  famous"  **  Bois  Sec,"  a  wide  flat 
surface  of  many  acres,  thickly  dotted  with  the  tall,  gaunt,  ghastly,  ut- 
terly and  entirely  denuded  stems  and  branches  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  dead  forest-trees,  concerning  which  our  traveller  excites  our  curiosity 
without  gratifying  it.  All  he  says  is  :  **  Various  are  the  conjectures  as  to 
this  peculiar  assemblage  of  dead  trees — these  phantoms  that  look  as  if 
they  had  stalked  out  of  an  antediluvian  forest  to  congregate  by  them- 
selves." The  dogs  killed  a  terec  at  this  place,  a  kind  of  hedgehog,  or 
miniature  wild  boar  with  tusks  and  bristles,  and  as  dainty  as  small  roast 
pork.  Beyond,  they  came  to  ''  Grand  Basin,"  one  of  the  many  still 
existing  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  island. 
The  **Trou  aux  Cerfs"  is  another,  but  is  dry ;  the  Grand  Basin  being 
full  of  water,  and  wooded  to  the  edge.  It  is  probably  to  sulphureous 
exhalations  from  the  crevices  of  an  extinct  volcano  that  the  death  and 
desolation  of  Bois  Sec  is  due.  A  mud-hut,  bedizened  with  sundry  bits 
of  dabbled  dripping  calico  of  every  sort  of  colour,  bespoke  an  Indian 
place  of  pilgrimage  at  this  spot.  How  widely  spread  are  the  practices 
of  superstition !     An  Indian  and  an  Irishman  in  the  same  category. 

It  rained  heavily  on  the  high  central  ground,  or  plateau  of  the  island, 

*  England*s  Colonial  Empire.  The  Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies.  By 
Charles  JE'ridham.    Page  226. 
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which  our  wanderers  were  now  traversing ;  hut  this  mattered  little,  as 
the  hranches  of  the  trees  lapped  over  each  other,  and  thousands  of  hroad 
umbrella-like  leaves  gave  constant  shelter.  The  death-like  silence  of 
these  dense  forests  was  at  times  almost  unpleasantly  impressive.  Now 
and  then  the  chattering  of  angry  monkeys,  the  screech  of  a  parrot,  or  the 
bounding  by  of  a  stray  deer,  tell  of  animal  life,  but  the  notes  of  birds  are 
sadly  missed ;  even  in  the  groves  the  soft  tenor-like  cooing  of  the  dove, 
and  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  parroquet,  are  to  be  heard  occasionally,  but 
far  ofteuer  not  so  much  as  a  chirp.  En  revanche,  there  are  no  snakes  or 
reptiles  in  Mauritius.  On  their  way  they  passed  "  La  Mare  aux  Vacoas," 
a  small  lake  full  of  gold  fish,  with  screw-pines,  or  pandanus  (vacoas), 
with  their  gigantic  flat  fans,  growing  in  the  swamp.  The  "  Grand 
Basin"  and  "  Mare  auz  Vacoas"  are  both  in  Hughes's  excellent  map,  and 
our  traveller  appears  to  have  proceeded  thence  by  the  falls  of  the  Tamarind 
River  down  to  the  western  coast  again.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
his  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  contrarieties  of  art,  he 
did  not  extend  his  excursion  to  Mahebourg  and  Grand  Port.  The  woods 
of  the  Tamarind  mountains  seemed  even  stiller  and  more  devoid  of  life 
than  ever,  and  as  to  the  ^<  Falls,"  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  setting  of 
the  gem  was  more  beautiful  than  the  gem  itself.  The  "  coq  des  hois,"  a 
mute  but  lovely  little  bird,  of  a  bluish  grey  and  rich  brown  plumage,  was, 
however,. to  be  seen  occasionally  bending  its  twinkling  eye  on  the  in- 
truders of  its  solitude.  On  getting  down  into  the  plain,  the  constant  wet 
of  the  uplands  was  exchanged  for  heat  and  drought,  and  the  gardens 
were  parched  up  and  thirsting  for  refreshing  showers ! 

The  return  to  Port  Louis  is  commemorated  by  a  chapter  on  the 
Malabars,  or  Indians,  not  much  to  their  credit.  As  a  culminating  point 
of  their  character,  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  death.  In  the  time  of 
the  French  they  disliked  the  guillotine,  but  they  are  said  to  prefer  hang- 
ing to  hard  labour.  "  By  the  English  way  of  despatching  him  out  of 
this  world,  the  criminal  arrives  in  the  other  a  whole  man ;  by  the 
French,  maimed  and  mutilated,  being  headless,  about  which  unbecoming 
appearance  in  Paradise  they  have  a  most  decided  religious  scruple." 

The  carnival  in  Mauritius  is  called  Yamseh,  and  it  is  a  proof  how 
spurious  is  the  faith  the  Indians  profess  that  it  answers  to  the  Mohurrum 
of  India.  Christians  and  heretics  join  in  it,  however,  all  alike.  The  fatal 
field  of  Kerbela  is  duly  fought  out  by  bedaubed  and  painted  heroes, 
armed  with  wooden  swords.  The  lion,  which,  according  to  the  Shi'ah 
legend,  kept  faithful  watch  over  the  dead  body  of  Husain,  is  represented 
by  a  Bengalese  tiger.  The  catafalque  of  Husain's  corpse  is  represented 
by  light  scaffoldings  of  paper  and  glass,  brilliantly  illuminated  from 
within.  There  were  also  wrestling-matches,  women  beating  their  breasts, 
and  men  thumping  tomtoms,  till  the  noise  became  indescribable.  Alto- 
gether, the  whole  scene  is  described  as  barbaric  in  the  extreme,  and  ex- 
ceedingly curious. 

Sugar  is  the  naturally  engrossing  subject  of  thought,  and  the  topic 
'^  par  excellence"  of  conversation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sensation 
instantly  created  by  the  arrival  of  a  mail  with  news  from  the  sugar- 
markets  of  either  hemisphere.  The  Place  d'Armes,  the  chosen  spot  of 
mercantile  rendezvous  and  focus  of  general  gossip,  is  all  hubbub  and 
bustle  in  five  minutes.  The  dimensions  of  the  faces  you  meet|  in  another 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  are  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  rise  or  h\\  in  sugars. 
On  paying  a  visit  to  a  "  sucrerie,"  it  is  easy  to  know  where  you  are 
going  some  time  before  you  arrive  ;  you  smell  the  sugar  a  mile  off  the 
**  Usine."  The  very  air  is  impregnated  with  sugar.  Much  depends  for 
success  on  the  date  of  the  machinery  used,  but  none  would  now  return  to 
slave-labour.  Idle  as  the  dark  races  are,  still  paid  labour  remunerates 
better  than  forced  labour.  The  restrictive  duties  on  sugar  being  greater  in 
England  than  in  France,  Australia,  and  India,  the  best  qualities  go  to 
these  countries,  especially  to  Australia.  With  the  present  European  re- 
strictions it  does  not  answer  to  the  planter  to  send  his  best  article  to  the 
English  market.  This  is  a  curious  way  of  treating  our  own  colonies. 
Money  is  money,  however,  whether  it  comes  from  Australia  or  England, 
and  some  of  the  manufacturers  net  about  26,000/.  a  year.  Such  manu- 
facturers have  about  two  thousand  acres  in  cultivation,  and  employ  five 
hundred  men.  The  ground  cannot,  however,  bear  more  than  four  crops 
without  resting.  But  as  only  one-fourth  of  the  excreta  of  the  seventy- 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis  are  removed,  the  introduction 
of  the  dry-earth  system  might  prolong  the  production  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  gpreatest  pests  in  Mauritius  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
insects.  It  is  not  only  the  white  ants  that  eat  up  everything  they  come 
across  that  is  not  metal  or  stone,  but  no  sooner  is  the  lamp  put  down  for 
the  evening  than  every  kind  of  winged  monster  buzzes  about  it.  Not 
content  with  flying,  some  take  to  the  soup,  and  one  often  runs  the  risk 
of  swallowing  a  rhinoceros  beetle.  Either  the  good  people  of  Mauritius 
are  very  imaginative,  or  their  island  is  peculiarly  favoured  ;  for  not  only 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  Pieter  Both  mountain  to  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  her  robes  and  diadem,  said  to  be  <*  very  remarkable,"  but  the 
natural  e^gy  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  sombre  heights  of  the  Corps  de 
Garde  is  described  as  being  *'  wonderfully  life-like !"  We  have  not,  by« 
the-by,  seen  it  remarked  that  the  easterly  outline  of  Lake  Tzana  (ancient 
Ascania),  in  Abyssinia,  is  a  gocrd  resemblance  of  the  Emperor  Theodorus 
looking  upwards  towards  Adule  for  the  arrival  of  an  invading  force. 
The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  more  hideous  the  god,  the  more  easily 
is  sin  scared  from  the  true  believer's  heart.  A  clever  Indian  turned  a 
good  penny  by  setting  up  a  painted  and  gilded  clay  idol  at  the  foot  of 
Pieter  Both  of  such  exceeding  ugliness,  "  that  one  glance  at  it  must  have 
been  enough  to  render  the  deepest-dyed  immaculate." 

There  is  a  railway  in  Mauritius,  and  the  people  are  delighted  with 
their  new  iron  toy.  It  goes  to  Labourdonnais,  which  is  the  show-country 
place  of  the  island  ;  the  house  is  large,  with  a  vast  suburb  of  detached' 
pavilions.  "You  might  fancy  yourself,"  Mr.  Boyle  says,  "in  Paris  on 
entering  the  house.  Gilding  and  silk,  bronzes  and  mirrors."  The 
grounds  are  beautifully  kept,  and  there  is  an  aviary  and  a  "  pare  aux 
cerfs,"  not  k  la  Louis  XV.  There  is  another  railway  in  progress,  and  it 
had  got  as  far  as  the  Grande  Riviere,  when  further  proceedings  were 
stopped  by  a  Siren,  who  came  forth  from  the  waters,  and  insisted  upon 
an  immolation  of  five  infants,  three  hundred  children,  eighty  maidens, 
twenty  ladies,  and  eleven  oxen,  before  the  works  could  be  allowed  to  go 
any  further.  It  is  believed  in  Mauritius  that  government  was  obliged  to 
accede  to  the  terms,  which  were  carried  out  by  a  Chinaman,  an  Arab, 
and  a  Malabar,  who  drove  to  the  spot>  at  frequent  intervals,  in  a  carriole 
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■with  blood-red  wheels,  the  driver  also  wearing  a  crimson  turban,  and  the 
trio  made  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  propitiate  the  river  goddess. 

If  the  natives  have  their  superstitions,  so  also  have  the  Europeans, 
who  assert,  for  example,  that  the  musk-rat  will  taint  the  wine  by  merely 
running  over  the  outside  of  the  bottles.  Cats  and  dogs  will  not,  it  is 
said,  eat  this  strong-scented  rodent.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  grey  rat ! 
It  abounds  so,  that  the  Dutch  settlers  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
island  rather  than  hold  dominion  in  conjunction  with,  or  rather  undei^ 
the  rats.  The  monkeys  in  Mauritius,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  Mu- 
hammadan  country,  are  Tery  particular  in  their  ablutions,  and  we  are 
gravely  informed  that  they  come  down  from  the  rocks  to  the  river  regu- 
larly every  morning  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  the 
prophet.  The  great  bat,  or  flying  fox,  is  said  to  be  easily  tamed.  An 
English  officer  had  one  which  ate  out  of  his  hand,  hung  to  the  back  of 
his  chair,  and  gave  a  sort  of  little  chirp  of  good-fellowship.  Rodrigues 
had  its  giant  "  solitaire,"  Bourbon  its  colossal  ^  oiseau  bleu,"  and 
Mauritius  its  *'  dodo*'  and  '^  g^ant."  The  latter  was  as  big  as  an  ostrich, 
but  all  are  now  extinct ;  probably  from  the  same  reason  that  threatens 
the  extinction  of  the  domestic  fowl,  for  we  are  told  that  what  with 
voracious  rats,  wholesale  thieving  Malabars,  and  the  ^'maladie,'*  a 
poultry-yard  is  a  losing  concern.  Everything  is  devoured  in  Mauritius, 
from  venison  down  to  a  wasp's  nest.  They  not  only  steal  geese,  but  wiU 
carry  off  and  devour  goose,  eggs,  nest  and  all !  What  chanoe  had  dodos 
with  such  an  omniverous  race  of  people  ?  It  is  the  same  if  you  keep 
pigeons ;  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  more  for  some  of  your  neighboua 
than  for  yourself.  Turtles  used  once  to  aboand  on  the  shores,  but  they 
have  all  been  eaten  up,  eggs  and  shells  into  the  bargain.  There  is  a  fiJi 
called  the  laffy  but  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  laughed  at.  It  buries 
itself  in  the  mud  or  sand,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  for  its  power  of 
assuming  the  exact  colour  of  its  lurking-place.  It  is  armed  with  a 
spine,  of  which  the  wound  is  only  just  short  of  deadly.  An  English 
soldier,  pricked  by  one  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  was  instantly  seized  with 
faintness.  The  pain  was  so  acute,  that  it  required  four  men  to  hold  him 
down  in  his  bed  when  the  paroxysms  came  on;  and,  although  he 
eventually  recovered,  he  was  two  months  in  the  hospitaL  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  the  pain  from  the  wound  is^  that 
it  increases  and  decreases  with  ^e  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide !  The  '^  cordon* 
nier"  also  inflicts  a  painful  wound,  but  if  you  squeese  the  belly,  and 
apply  the  matter  drawn  out,  instant  relief  is  the  result.  Victor  Hugo's 
horror,  the  great  cuttle-fish,  is  represented  here  by  the  ''^ourite."  It  is 
like  a  huge  spider,  spotted  like  a  toad,  with  an  uneven  coarse  skin,  and 
armed  with  innumerable  rope-like  suckers,  which  writhe,  and  twist,  and 
grasp  most  tenaciously  everything  they  come  in  contact  with.  Once 
within  the  *'  ourite's"  clutches,  it  is  a  case  of  biter  bit.  Bat^  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  sea,  and  out  of  it,  the  '^  ourite"  is  eaten  ;  hundreds  are 
hung  up  upon  wooden  frames  to  dry.  What  the  Creole  will  not  eat,  the 
Indian  will ;  and  what  the  Indian  will  not  eat,  the  Chinaman  wilL  The 
white  ants  are,  however,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  creatures  in  Mauridus. 
The  loss  of  large  amounts  in  gold  and  silver  has  been  frequently  attri*' 
buted  to  their  voracity ! 
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There  is  a  region  in  the  centre  of  the  circum-polar  districts  of  British 
North  America  which  has  long  excited  our  curiosity.  It  is' particularly 
characterised  by  three  vast  sheets  of  water,  Lake  Athabasca,  Grfeat  Slave 
Lake,  and  Greit  Bear  Lake,  besides  innumerable  lesser  lakes  and  streams. 
These  are  so  involved,  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  some  time  at  the  map 
before  the  line  of  outfall-— that  of  the  River  Mackenzie— can  be  dis* 
covered.  It  is  a  country  of  hunters  and  fishers,  buried  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  snow,  almost  unsusceptible  of  cultivation,  and  with  only 
here  and  there  a  post  of  for  collectors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
like  nests  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  heart  of  such  a  i^gion— on  Lake  Athabasca  itself—* 
that  an  intrepid  missionary  of  civilisation  and  Christianity— -Monseigneur 
Henry  Faraud,  Bishop  of  Anemour — estaUished  himself,  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  with  scarcely  a  friend  or  human  being  to  aid  or  abet 
him,  and  even  without  a  home ;  and  the  result  of  his  experiences  is  replete 
with  information  regarding  these  little  known  countries  and  their  strange 
and  savage  populations.  In  an  ethnological  point  of  view  his  work  is 
indeed  a  perfect  mine  of  information ;  not  so  in  regard  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country :  descriptive  geography  and  natural  history  are 
rarely  the  forte  of  men  devoted  to  moral  teachings.  The  Livingstones 
and  their  compeers  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Henry  Faraud  started  on  his  mission  with  youth,  a  good  constitution, 
and  a  powerful  and  vigorous  frame  in  his  favour  ;  and  to  these  physical 
advantages  he  superadded  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance,  without  which  even  the  support  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  good  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  might  have  signally 
failed  him.  His  first  steps  led  him  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi to  Red  River  Settlement.  Hence,  after  a  year  or  more  initiation, 
he  was  sent  by  Monseigneur  Provencher  to  Cross  Lake,  or  "  I'lle  k  la 
Crosse."  The  road  lay  by  Red  River  and  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Norway 
House,  where,  M.  Faraud  says,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  **  Sir 
Sympson*' — meaning  the  governor,  Sir  George  Simpson.  It  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  they  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  Romanist  as  well  as  of  Protestant 
missionaries.  Amrong  such  utter  savages  as  they  have  to  deal  with,  the 
first  seeds  of  Christianity  and  morality  are  wanting ;  the  development  of 
doctrinal  matters  can  come  afterwards^  Hence  he  proceeded  by  Cedar 
and  Cumberland  Lakes  to  Cross  Lake,  where  a  missionary  establishment 
was  already  in  existence.  We  have  so  recently  described  this  portion  of 
British  North  America  from  the  works  of  Professor  Hind  and  the  artist 
Paul  Kane,  that  we  need  not  refer  to  them  here.  After  spending  some 
time  at  this  place,  which  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  Crees  and  the  Montagnais — a  study  which  led  to  all  M.  Faraud's 

*  Dix-huit  Ans  chez  les  Sauvages.  Yoyages  et  Missions  de  Mf  Henry 
Faraud,  ij^v^que  d* Anemour,  Yicaire  Apostolique  de  Mackenzie,  dans  Textreme 
nord  de  TAm^rique  Britannique.  Par  Femand-MicheL  Paris:  Regis,  Ruffeti 
etO. 
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future  successes — ^he  started  for  Atthabaskaw,  as  he  writes  it,  and  having 
most  minutely  studied  the  languages  of  the  country,  we  must  give  him 
precedence  in  his  etymologies.  The  water-shed  between  the  rivers  flow- 
ing south  and  east,  and  those  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean — the  line 
of  any  future  trans-continental  railway — and  which  comprise  all  the 
tributaries  to  Lake  Atthabaskaw,  was  crossed  on  horseback.  The  descent 
was,  at  the  epoch  of  the  year  (midsummer),  into  a  country  of  noble 
aspect.  ^  If  I  had  forgotten,"  says  the  missionary,  <*  that  i  was  in  a 
new  world,  I  should  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact  at  this  moment 
On  quitting  the  neighbouring  heights  one  seems  to  be  precipitated  iato 
the  depths  of  an  abyss.  Here,  pUed-up  rocks  of  naked  granite ;  below, 
gigantic  vegetation,  gpreen  meadows,  rivers,  and  lakes.  A  new  country 
unfolds  itself  to  a  charmed  vision,  and  admiration  is  more  powerful  than 
terror  on  this  difficult  descent.**  Nature  on  the  grandiose — ^almost  un- 
limited— scale  that  it  must  present  itself  in  these  vast,  untrodden  re- 
gions, must,  although  the  climate  is  so  severe,  be  deeply  impressive. 

The  current  of  running  waters  had  now  alone  to  be  followed  to  cany 
the  party  to  Atthabaskaw.  There  were  rocks  and  rapids,  there  were 
forests  and  meadows,  there  were  some  savages,  and  far  more  numerous 
flocks  of  geese  and  other  aquatic  birds ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  great 
lake  itself  they  found  its  whole  extent  to  be  dotted  with  granitic  islands, 
all  crowned  with  tufts  of  pines.  And  at  length,  at  the  end  of  September, 
1849,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  since  he  quitted  Marseilles,  M.  Henry 
Faraud  found  himself  at  the  seat  of  his  future  labours — the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Settlement  of  Atthabaskaw.  He  was,  as  he  says,  in  the 
heart  of  an  uncultivated  country,  almost  uninhabitable  even  to  savages, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand  souls,  scattered, 
family  by  family,  over  a  territory  four  hundred  leagues  in  diameter.  But 
he  was,  he  also  says,  full  of  strength  and  courage ;  and  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  "  Dominated  by  the  thought  of  duty,  and  con- 
fiding in  the  g^ace  of  Him  firom  whom  all  force  comes,  I  felt  myself  dis- 
posed to  offer  up  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  accomplish  my  mission." 

The  Indians  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  northwards  to  the  Polar  Seas,  came  only  twice  a  year, 
for  about  three  weeks  in  spring  and  three  weeks  in  autumn,  to  barter 
their  furs  to  the  agents  of  the  Company.  When  they  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  missionary,  they  said  to  him,  *'  You  will  do  nothing  here ;  yoa 
speak  like  a  child  ;  you  do  not  know  how  to  speak."  Others  said,  "  You 
may  go  away,  the  Indians  don't  like  you."  And  others  again  said, 
**  Give  us  some  tobacco ;  that  will  be  much  better."  Some  were  even 
still  more  rude  and  laconic ;  but  Id.  Faraud  was  not  discouraged ;  he  got 
at  first  three  to  listen  to  him,  then  others  came,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
to  leave  the  station  no  less  than  fifty  were  prepared  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. Those  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  to  go  hunting,  remained 
behind,  so  the  interval  of  the  absence  of  the  others  was  spent  in  learning 
the  Montagnais,  and  in  instructing  the  young. 

The  next  spring,  when  the  hunters  returned,  his  real  labours  com- 
menced. He  had  reduced  the  Montagnais  to  an  alphabetical  expression, 
and  he  began  to  teach  the  more  docile  to  read.  It  was  up-hill  work,  but 
still  some  of  the  youths  took  to  learning,  and  even  to  teaching  others. 
He  also  began  to  baptise,  and  to  what  he  calls  "regulate  marriages." 
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We  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  course  of  conduct. 
The  Indians  are  polygamists  to  a  certain  extent,  and  M.  Faraud  is  very 
satirical  at  what  he  deems  to  be  the  "  facile  morality"  of  Protestant  misf- 
sionaries  in  tolerating  such  a  state  of  things.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  is  indefensible  on  all  grounds,  but  the  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it  is 
to  teach  the  people  better  when  young,  and  never  to  sanction  either 
bigamy  or  polygamy.  But  when  M.  Faraud  took  upon  himself,  as  he 
describes  himself  doing  on  several  occasions,  to  make  a  man  repudiate 
one  wife  and  her  children  for  the  sake  of  another,  he  was,  in  the  then 
social  condition  of  these  savages,  doing  an  irremediable  injury  to  the 
latter.  If  he  felt  himself  bound  by  religious  motives  to  relieve  a  parent 
of  the  encumbrance  of  a  wife  and  family,  he  ought,  by  the  moral  code, 
to  have  been  prepared  to  support  them. 

The  character  of  the  people  M.  Faraud  had  to  deal  with  may  be  best 
judged  of  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
two  of  the  worst  features  in  their  character — their  practice  of  abandoning 
the  old  and  young  when  in  straits,  and  the  practice  of  anthropophagy 
under  the  same  circumstances  : 

I  was  traversing  a  dense  forest,  when  I  heard  a  low  moaning ;  turn- 
ing my  steps  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came,  I  found  a  child, 
scarcely  seven  years  of  age,  stretched  on  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
covered  with  icicles,  its  fingers  and  toes  already  frostbitten. 

Moved  by  such  a  sad^spectacle,  I  took  the  poor  creature  in  my  arms, 
warming  it,  and  asking  who  had  left  her  in  such  a  state.     She  replied : 

"  My  father  and  my  mother  died  last  year;  my  relatives  have  since 
taken  care  of  me,  but  yesterday  they  brought  me  here,  and  said :  *  Thou 
art  a  little  girl,  thou  dost  not  hunt  nor  6sh,  thou' art  good  for  nothing, 
we  are  going  to  leave  you  here  ;  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  dead,  and  wUl 
suffer  no  longer.'  " 

"  No,  you  shall  not  die!"  I  exclaimed.  **0h  !  Mary,  have  pity  on 
this  innocent  child." 

I  hastened  to  light  a  fire,  and,  after  some  hours*  care  the  poor  little 
thing  began  to  feel  itself  revive,  its  fingers  and  toes  began  to  thaw,  (?) 
and  I  was  enabled  to  remove  it  to  Atthabaskaw.  My  house  was  very 
small,  but  still  I  could  accommodate  the  orphan.  When  she  had 
recovered  her  health,  I  instructed  her  and  baptised  her,  and  she  received 
the  name  of  Mary.  This  child  became  afterwards  the  source  of  one  of 
my  greatest  griefs.    Listen  to  her  history  : 

She  was  of  a  sweet  and  good  disposition  ;  everything  charmed  one  in 
this  simple  child  of  the  desert — her  expressive  smile,  her  infantile  joy,  her 
angelic  piety.  She  soon  became  the  visible  angel  of  the  house ;  she  had 
not  yet  attained  her  eighth  year,  but  her  intelligence  was  in  advance  ox 
her  age. 

Little  Mary  was  very  happy,  but  a  certain  dread  came  to  trouble  her, 
and  at  times  she  would  say  to  me  : 

'*  Father,  you  will  never  send  me  back  again  to  the  woods ;  you  will 
always  keep  me  near  you  ?" 

These  words  aflQicted  me,  for  I  knew  that  I  could  not  keep  her  long. 
I  could  not  leave  the  child  alone  in  my  house  when  I  went  on  a  journey, 
and  still  less  could  I  take  her  with  me.     These  thoughts  were  the  cause 
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of  mofkk  perplexity  to  me.  One  day  a  Cree  savage  arrived  with  his  wife, 
aakiDg  to  be  instructed.  I  kept  ^em  for  sevend  days,  and  when  thev 
were  about  to  leave,  I  said  to  them : 

*'  Come  hack  at  the  next  season,  I  shall  be  returned  from  my  journey, 
and,  if  you  are  in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  I  will  baptise  you." 

**  Aymifaawiyiniwok"  (thus  they  called  the  father),  "  we  promise  you 
to  return." 

I  then  said  to  them :  *'  Since  you  promise  me  to  return,  I  believe  yon, 
and  if  you  woijM  promise  me  to  take  good  care  of  my  little  Mary,  I 
would  entrust  her  to  you  ;  you  have  no  child,  she  can  be  yours — she  is  a 
Christian,  you  will  become  Christians  also.  The  all-Good  and  all- 
Powerful  will  reward  you,  and  I  promise  to  give  yon  much  when  you 
shall  come  back." 

The  husband  and  wife  consulted,  and  then  they  said  that  they  agreed. 

<<  Do  you  promise  me  to  bring  little  Mary  every  spring  ?"  I  said  to 
tbem. 

**  We  promise  it." 

"  To  take  great  care  of  her  ?" 

"  We  promise  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  trust  my  chiM  to  you ;  but  know  tlmt  it  is  not 
only  I  who  places  this  sacred  charge  in  your  hands,  it  is  also  God  the 
Father,  who  will  look  upon  you  from  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and  who 
will  punish  you  if  you  subject  little  Mary  to  the  least  bad  treatment,  and 
if  you  do  not  keep  your  promise  to  bring  her  to  Atthabaskaw  every 
spring." 

I  then  called  for  the  orphan.  She  came  in,  her  face  beaming  with  joy, 
and  out  of  breath. 

"  Here  I  am,  father;  what  do  you  want  ?" 

^  What  were  you  doing  p"  I  asked,  smiling,  but  my  heart  full  of  tears; 
"  you  are  out  of  breath  ?" 

"  I  was  playing." 

"  Well,  sit  down.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

She  sat  down  pensive ;  one  would  have  said  that  she  already  under- 
Stood.     I  hesitated. 

^*  Listen,  child ;  you  know  that  I  am  about  to  start  upon  a  long 
journey,"  I  said  at  last 

At  these  words  a  veil  of  sorrow  came  down  over  the  brow  so  radiant  a 
few  moments  before. 

'*  You  know  that  I  cannot  leave  you  alone  in  this  house,  where  you 
will  die  of  hunger ;  here  is  a  good  family  who  will  take  you  with  them, 
and  take  my  place  with  you." 

At  these  words  the  orphan  wept. 

"  I  wish  to  remain  with  you,"  she  gasped  forth  amid  her  tears.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  you.  Oh  !  my  father — oh  I  my  good  father,  do  not 
send  me  away  into  the  midst  of  the  deserts  1" 

Poor  Mary  had  cast  herself  at  my  feet.  I  reasoned  with  her — I  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  understand  the  necessity  I  was  in  of  separating 
myself  from  her  ;  but  her  tears  did  not  cease  to  flow,  alas  !  she  had  the 
presentiment  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her.  If  I  had  myself  dared  to  give 
rent  to  my  grief,  how  many  tears  should  I  have  shed  upon  the  forehead 
o£  that  pure  child ! 
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The  next  day  I  embraced  poor  Mary  for  the  last  tkae ;  I  gwve  her  a 
cross,  a  chaplet  of  beads,  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  her  patroness^  and 
then  I  saw  ner  go  away.  From  the  top  of  die  rocks  I  followed  her  A 
long  time  with  ray  eyes,  and  several  times  I  saw  her  tura  round  and  wave 
her  little  hands,  as  if  bidding  me  an  eternal  farewell. 

My  journey  lasted  three  months ;  at  my  return,  I  felt  the  house  to  be 
very  empty,  the  angel  who  enlivened  it  was  no  longer  there.  But  I  was 
happy  in  thinking  that  she  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  that  I  should  see 
her  in  spring. 

Alas  !  spring  arrived,  and  the  family  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  her  did 
sot  make  their  appearance.  *'  They  will  bring  her  to  me  in  autumn,"  I 
said  to  myself.  Autumn  came,  other  hunters  arrived,  but  still  no  ooie 
brought  my  child.  An:6:ietyy  a  deep  anxiety,  then  got  possession  of  my 
mind.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  interrogated  the  hunters ;  no  one  could  tell 
me  anything  about  her. 

At  length  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  ia  search  of  the  Cree  &mily  to 
whom  I  had  confided  my  child.  I  knew  pretty  nearly  where  I  should 
find  them.  Summer  had  arrived  ;  it  was  the  epoch  for  fishing,  and  I 
should  find  their  tent  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  of  a  river.  For  seven 
long  days  I  explored  the  country.  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  when  one 
evening,  not  far  from  a  river,  where  some  tents  were  put  up,  I  suddenly 

rrceived,  in  an  opening  in  the  forest^  a  woman  who  was  picking  up  sticks, 
approached  her ;  judge  of  my  surprise,  it  was  the  Cree  woman  to 
whom  I  had  entrusted  my  child ! 

The  savage  was  confused  at  the  sight  of  me. 

**  Where  is  my  daughter?"  I  said  to  her.  "And  why  did  you  not 
keep  your  promise  ?" 

"  Father,,"  she  answered,  "  she  is  dead." 

*'  Dead !"  I  exclaimed  ;  ''  you  say  that  she  is  dead !  Wh«re,  when, 
how?" 

*'  She  died  last  springs"  replied  the  savage,  trembling. 

"  Where  is  your  tent  ?" 

**  Yonder,  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

"  Where  ia  your  husband  ?" 

"Fishing." 

**  And  you  say  that  my  daughter  is  dead  ?" 

"Y€s,fether." 

"  Then  you  lie,"  I  exclaimed,  dominated  by  a  resistless  presentiment. 
"  Tell  me  the  truth.     What  became  of  my  child  ?" 

"  Father,'^  the  savage  then  replied,  "  the  winter  was  bad ;  we  had  no 
more  meat,  no  more  fish ;  the  poor  little  one  was  very  tluft ;  she  was 
starving.     My  husband  and  I  were  hungry,  so  we  ate  her." 

Had  M.  Faraud  been  married,  as  most  probably  a  Protestant  mis^ 
sionary  would  have  been,  this  poor  little  child  might  have  been  protected 
and  saved*  But  it  may  be  said  that  then  the  reverend  father  could  not 
have  travelled  and  disseminated  the  Gospel.  Quite  as  much  might,  how- 
ever, have  perchance  been  done  by  founding  a  permanent  lo<^  mission 
as  by  wandering  about,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  to.whidi  M»  Faraud 
has  himself  evidently  arrived  at.  "  Protestantism^"  Mr.  Faraud  telk 
«s^  "  has  made  attempts  to  establish  itself  en  some  points  of  this  reiaoto 
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continent :  nowhere  has  it  succeeded.  Protestantism  is  too  cold  to  civilise 
tiiese  icy  regions ;  it  only  speaks  to  the  reason  when  it  is  the  heart  that 
has  to  be  spoken  to."  We  hope,  however,  few  Protestant  missionaries 
would  have  entrosted  a  little  Christian  child  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
cannibals,  or  would  have  widowed  women  and  made  whole  feimilies 
orphans  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  nearly  similar  character : 

A  Cree,  followed  by  his  wife,  introduced  to  me  hb  son,  six  years  old, 
and  his  daughter,  four. 

'*  Father,"  he  said  to  me,  ''  baptise  them ;  they  are  still  young ;  they 
may  still  do  good.     I  shall  probably  follow  their  example." 

I  acceded  to  his  request.  I  gave  to  the  boy  the  name  of  Martin,  and 
to  the  girl  the  name  of  Cecilia.  A  year  afterwards  I  met  this  savage  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest.  The  sight  of  me  seemed  to  embarrass  him  ;  he 
even  sought  to  avoid  me,  but  I  called  him,  and  he  answered  the  appeal. 

*'  How  are  the  two  children  that  I  baptised  last  summer?**  I  said  to 
him. 

He  appeared  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  question,  and  did  not  answer  me. 

*'  Are  they  dead  ?"  I  continued. 

"  No  !**  he  replied,  hesitatingly. 

I  saw  that  he  was  concealing  something. 

"  Then,  where  are  they  ?*' 

'*  Father,  last  winter  we  were  in  gpreat  want  Our  children  had  be- 
come very  thin ;  they  suflPered  much  ;  we  took  pity  on  them.'*  And  here 
the  savage  held  his  tongue. 

'<  Continue,*'  I  said,  beginning  to  understand,  but  still  doubting. 

*<  Then,"  added  the  savage,  *'  I  said  to  my  wife,  '  We  have  no  more 
meat ;  our  children  are  too  thin  to  live  long.'  '* 

"  Wretch,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  ate  them  up  !**  And  my  forehead  bowed 
as  if  struck  down  with  thunder,  and  tears  furrowed  my  cheek  at  the 
memory  of  those  two  innocent  creatures  that  I  had  taken  on  my  knee, 
and  to  whom  I  had  given  two  christian  names. 

*'  Cecilia,  Martin,"  I  sighed  forth,  **  your  two  souls  are  in  heaven." 
When  I  lifted  up  my  head  the  savage  had  disappeared. 

This  is  sad  indeed;  but  we  have  been  anticipating  a  little.  M.  Faraud 
soop  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  founding  an  establishment  at  Attha- 
baskaw,  around  which  the  natives  would  come  and  group  themselves  in 
the  intervals  of  their  hunts.  He  had  been  hitherto  harboured  in  the  house 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agents,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  an  em- 
barrassment to  them.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1850,  he  started  for  the 
forest,  accompanied  by  two  young  Indians,  to  cut  wood  wherewith  to 
build  a  house  and  a  chapel.  He  selected  for  the  site  of  both  a  platform 
of  gpranite  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Slave  River  and  the  lake. 
Already  his  imagination  pictured  forth  to  him  a  **  flourishing  city,'*  with 
churches,  houses,  and  **  chateaux,"  in  a  region  where  the  snow  lies  lor 
eight  months  in  the  year.  His  blistered  hands  recalled  him  at  times  to 
a  sense  of  the  reality,  but  they  hardened  with  the  work.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months  he  had  not  only  erected  a  log  hut,  but  also  a  large  room 
which  was  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  chapel,  but  he  had  also  fornished 
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4hem  hatidsomelj,  hd  tells  uis»  with  his  own  handiwork.  The  natives,  at 
well  they  might,  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise.  A  mission  came  whilst 
be  was  engaged  in  this  work  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  he  promised  to  do  so  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
chapel  was  pnUicly  eonseerated  the  same  autumn,  and  a  few  days  after-^ 
vards  a  conuderable  village  sprang  up  around  the  place.  Our  worthy 
and  enthusiastic  missionary  felt,  he  says,  as  if  he  were  a  lord  of  fendid 
times,  dwelling  in  a  baronial  palace  with  all  his  serfs  around  him.  But, 
above  all,  he  was  proud  of  being  the  minister  of  that  God  under  whose 
protection  he  and  those  around  him  were  all  alike  placed.  The  natives 
also  were  delighted.  They  felt  convinced  that  the  good  father  would 
BOW  remain  among  them,  and  they  should  no  longer,  in  their  simple 
language,  be  orphans.  Many  became  Christians  who  had  not  done  so 
before,  because,  as  they  said,  they  thought  the  father  was  only  there  for 
a  short  time.  A  triumph  obtained  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  country,  surnamed  Ethitcho,  or  Big  Head,  also  raised  him 
much  in  the  esteem  of  the  natives.  It  appears  from  this  discussion  that 
the  natives  believe  in  an  all-powerful  Creator,  as  also^  as  we  have  heard 
before,  in  a  deluge,  and  in  a  future  state. 

During  the  winter  of  1851  he  began  cutting  down  trees  in  order  to 
build  a  church.  But  the  season  had  been  bad,  and  fishing  unsucoessfuL 
The  fish  caught  in  these  lakes  and  rivers  are  chiefiy  what  he  calls  white 
fish  (carp  ?),  which  are  excellent.  Trout,  of  which  he  says  there  are 
two  kinds,  little  and  big.  The  latter  are,  again,  of  three  descriptions^ 
the  white  fleshed,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  These  must  be  salmon,  or 
salmon  trout,  and  they  attain  sometimes  eighty  pounds  in  weight.  Pike 
are  also  caught  weighing  a  hundred  pounds ;  sturgeon,  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  most  common  fish  of  all  is  called  the  dor^,  on  account  of 
its  golden  colour,  and  there  are,  besides,  great  numbers  of  smaller  fish. 
The  natives  eat  neither  cereals  nor  vegetables,  and  very  few  roots  or 
fruit.  Their  whole  resources  lie  in  the  abundant  fisheries  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase.  The  chief  of  the  latter  are  bisons,  bears,  cariboos  or 
reindeer,  originals  or  elk,  and  deer.  They  also  hunt  and  trap  foxes, 
martens,  and  a  number  of  small  Digitigrades,  in  order  to  barter  their 
skins.  Geese,  bustards,  and  other  wild-fowl  also  constitute  an  additional 
resource,  and  altogether  the  natives  appear  by  no  means  to  have  been  in 
such  straits  as  Mr.  Hind  describes  the  natives  of  Labrador  to  have  been 
in  when  he  visited  them,  although  given,  as  we  have  seen,  at  times  to 
the  abominable  practices  of  anthropophagy. 

Fish  are  caught  in  winter  as  w'ell  as  in  summer  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  which  is  over  six  feet  in  thickness,  but  still,  notwithstanding 
these  resources,  our  worthy  missionary  was  nearly  reduced,  in  the  winter 
of  1851,  to  devouring  some  goats,  which,  it  appears,  he  had  with  him. 
Their  lives  were  luckily  saved  by  a  happy  draught  of  fishes,  and  by  his 
native  servants  killing  some  geese.  As  soon  as  spring  came,  and  the 
waters  were  open,  he  started  on  his  promised  visit  to  the  natives  on  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Unfortunately,  on  the  first  day's  journey,  the  dogs  be* 
longing  to  a  half-caste  called  Beaulieu  devoured  the  provisions,  and 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  began  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  journey. 
Slave  B^ver  was  bordered  with  vast  pine^forests  and  studded  with  islands^ 
wcky  or  marshy,  and  wooded*    InnomexaUe  pelicans  were  left  undis- 
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turbed  to  fish ;  it  is  the  only  bird  the  natives  will  not  eat.  When  on 
Salt  RiTer,  so  called  from  its  briny  springs,  whence  an  immense  quantity 
of  excellent  salt  is  obtained,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  were 
nearly  drowned  in  a  tent  they  had  raised  on  an  island.  They  remained 
thus  four  days  and  four  nights,  and  the  only  food  they  could  obtain  were 
geese  and  bustards,  which  they  caught  with  a  pole  thrust  through  a  hole 
in  the  tent,  and  which  they  devoured  raw.  There  must  have  been  many 
birds  about,  that  they  were  so  easily  caught.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
when  their  sufferings  and  anxiety  were  relieved  by  being  once  more 
afloat,  that  they  killed  thirty  (geese  and  bustards)  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

When  the  first  two  natives  of  Great  Slave  Lake  met  the  reverend 
father,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  we  are  told,  as  if  struck  down  by  lightning. 
And,  indeed,  after  crossing  the  lake,  which,  like  Atthabaskaw,  is  studded 
with  islands,  in  a  storm,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  frail  canoe, 
and  which  was  only  allayed  by  bringing  out  a  statuette  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  he  was  received  by  the  tribes  who  had  collected  from  afar  along 
the  shores  of  Mackenzie  River,  at  the  Company's  station.  Fort  Resolu- 
tion, with  every  testimony  of  regard.  "  Never  did  a  triumphant  sove- 
reign, arriving  among  his  people,  receive  gpreater  testimonies  of  love  and 
respect."  Some  of  these  poor  untutored  savages  wept  tears  of  joy. 
M.  Faraud  began  by  teaching  them,  by  means  of  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  written  on  bits  of  paper,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  he  confessed 
them.  They  took  so  enthusiastically  to  the  last-mentioned  relief  for 
their  sins,  that  for  the  five  weeks  that  he  remained  among  them  they  gave 
him  no  time  to  sleep.  Unfortunately,  he  also  took  to  giving  in  mar- 
riage, and  to  divorcing.  The  results  were  sometimes  droll,  at  others 
tragical.  *'  I  then  called  a  first  couple,"  he  relates.  "  The  husband's 
name  was  Tokeiyazi  (Small  Hay),  the  woman's  name  was  Ethikkan  (Burnt 
Head).  *  Tokeiyazi,'  I  said  to  the  husband,  '  will  you  have  Ethikkan 
for  wife  ?'  '  Yes.'  *  And  you,  Ethikkan,  will  you  have  Tokeiyazi  for 
husband  ?'  <  No,'  "  replied  the  lady,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
missionary  and  her  husband,  and,  turning  to  the  latter,  she  said,  ''  You 
took  me  by  force ;  you  came  into  our  tent;  you  tore  me  away  from  my 
old  father,  and  you  dragged  me  into  the  forest  There  I  became  your 
slave,  because  I  thought  you  had  the  right  to  be  my  master ;  but  the 
priest  has  told  us  that  God  gives  to  woman  the  same  liberty  as  man ; 
I  wish  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  and  not  to  marry  you." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  social  revolu- 
tion. The  crowd  murmured,  till  at  length  it  was  decided  that  Ethikkan 
was  a  woman  of  courage,  and  all  went  off  well.  But  when  the  missionary 
bade  an  old  man  select  one  of  two  wives,  for  he  must  not  be  allowed 
two,  although  each  had  four  children,  the  rejected  one  exclaimed :  **  Is 
it  thus  that  you  reward  my  fidelity  ?  It  is  I  who,  up  to  this  time,  have 
taken  care  of  you  ;  my  rival  did  not  even  mend  your  shoes,  and  now 
you  take  her  for  your  legitimate  spouse."  **  I  was  obliged,"  says  M. 
Faraud,  '*  to  steel  my  heart  against  these  recriminations,  although  my 
heart  was  touched  by  them,  and  maintain  the  judgment  I  had  g^ven. 
Had  a  law  against  polygamy  existed  in  the  country  before  the  missionary 
came  there,  he  might  have  been  justified  in  his  judgment — ^not  other- 
wise. Who  was  to  provide  for  the  rejected  wife  and  her  four  children  ? 
It  might  have  been  almost  equivalent  to  condemning  them  to  8tarvatioD| 
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or  to  being  eaten  up!  Missionaries  with  such  ideas  of  their  duties 
should  be  sent  among  the  Mormons.  Gratified,  however,  with  the  re- 
sults attained  (and  one  of  his  pupils  taught,  we  are  told,  fifteen  hundred 
savages  to  read),  M.  Faraud  returned  to  Atthabaskaw,  this  time  stifled 
with  heat,  and  eat  up  by  mosquitoes. 

On  his  return,  he  recommenced  his  labours  at  constructing  a  church. 
When  the  hunters  came  back  in  September,  the  greater  number  of  them, 
he  says,  could  read.  They  had  kept  their  promise,  and  studied  dili- 
gently when  in  the  wilderness.  In  October,  they  left  for  the  winter 
hunting-season,  some  two  thousand  souls,  all  able  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  all  with  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  prayers  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion  and  morality.  Left  alone,  M.  Faraud  continued  at  his 
labours  of  construction,  and  he  beg^n  to  add  a  bell-tower  to  his  church. 
The  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  brought  the  bell,  as  also 
another  missionary,  Grolier  by  name,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  one  so  lonsf 
secluded  from  the  society  of  his  countrymen.  The  bell  was  mounted, 
and  when  the  hunters  returned,  a  native  was  told  to  pull  at  the  ro.pe. 
He  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  when  he  found  that  his  pulls  were  answered 
by  a  loud  tolling,  he  ran  away  terrified.  In  his  enthusiasm,  the  re- 
verend father  rushed  to  the  bell-rope  himself  and  rang  a  lusty  peal.  The 
savages  remained  thunderstruck  on  the  plain ;  some  went  down  on  their 
knees,  some  raised  up  their  arms  to  heaven — all  gesticulated,  prayed,  or 
shouted.  **  Had  they  seen  the  Great  Lake  turned  into  a  forest,  or  the 
forest  turned  into  a  lake,  their  stupefaction,"  we  are  told,  '*  could  not 
have  been- greater." 

By  the  time  M.  Faraud  had  been  ten  years  at  Atthabaskaw,  a  regular 
supply  of  nourishment  had  been  ensured  for  the  mission  the  whole  year 
round  by  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  barley,  and  even  some  wheat. 
There  were  also  oxen,  cows,  and  horses.  Excursions  were  made  in  the 
country  around  till  all  the  tribes  included  in  the  district  had  been  visited. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  excursions  was  up  Peace  Siver, 
which  comes  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Atthabaskaw. 
The  natives  on  this  river  are  called  Castors,  on  account  of  their  trading 
in  beaver-skins,  and  the  Company  have  three  stations  on  the  river-^ 
Vermilion,  Dunvegan,  and  Fort  John.  They  are  marked  on  all  maps. 
Curiously  enough,  the  climate  is  said  to  improve  as  the  river  is  ascended^ 
the  soil  is  also  declared  to  be  fertile  and  adapted  for  cultivation,  and 
lime,  gypsum,  coal,  sulphur,  and  iron  abound.  The  alluvial  matters  also 
contain  gold.  The  lower  portions  of  the  river  are  meadow-lands,  no 
longer,  however,  frequented  by  the  bisons;  the  upper  are  clothed  with 
forests,  and  the  beavers  are  chiefly  met  with  on  the  tributaries  to  the 
main  stream.  It  was  in  September,  1859,  that  an  ascent  was  made  of 
this  fine  river,  and  great  inconvenience  was  experienced  at  the  onset  from 
violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  The  voyageurs  even  proposed  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  but  abundant  provisions,  in  the  shape  of  bears  and  elks, 
encouraged  them  to  proceed.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  rains  were 
succeeded  by  snow,  and  the  snow  by  frost,  so  that  the  river-bed  had  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  banks,  and  it  was  not  without  toil,  fatigue,  and 
exposure  that  Dunvegan,  or,  as  M.  Faraud  writes  it,  "  Dunvergun,"  was 
reached.  The  Castors  assembled  around  the  station  to  hear  the  man  of 
God,  but  they  were  given  up  to  evil  practices,  more  especially  those  of 
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magic  or  <<  medicine,"  gambling,  and  polygamy  ;  these,  if  baptised,  they 
wo^d  have  to  abandon,  so  that  few  eo&fertB  were  made.  Our  mia- 
tionary,  indeed,  declares  the  Castors  to  be  so  opposed  in  character  to  the 
Montagnais  (Otohipweyanao),  the  Slaves  (Desyake  Ottin^),  and  the 
Crees  (lyiniwok),  that  except  by  a  miracle  of  grace  they  will  never  be 
eivilised.  Of  all  the  tribes,  those  who  dwell  on  Great  Slave  Lake  and  its 
tributaries  are  described  as  being  the  most  affable.  An  English  or 
French  child  may  command  them,  and  they  will  obey. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  among  the  Castors,  a  return  to  Atthabaskaw 
was  resolved  upon,  but  winter  had  set  in,  and  M.  Faraud  was  imprjadent 
jenough  to  start  with  two  young  Canadians— -Bertrand  and  Bourohetr- 
and  one  sledge  with  five  dogs,  and  with  an  insufficiency  of  proviaons. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  parties  soon  began  to  suffer  nom  cold, 
fisitigue,  and  privation.  The  dogs  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  ahnost  use- 
less, and  their  feet  were  frostbitten.  At  length  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  whole  party,  that  Bertrand  shouki,  at  all  risks,  go 
on  ahead  to  Fort  Vermilion,  and  procure  aid.  Bourchet  was  fainting 
•very  few  minutes,  so  M.  Faraud  relieved  the  sledge  of  its  furs  and  rugs, 
and  put  him  into  it.  The  provisions  were  all  exhausted.  Luddly,  a 
little  tea  remained,  but  it  was  always  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  vood» 
aoaked  with  snow,  to  burn ;  the  dogs  had  to  content  themselves  with 
licking  the  snow.  At  length  smoke  was  seen  to  rise  from  out  of  an  island 
oa  the  river.  Help  was  at  hand ;  it  was  Bertrand  and  his  friends.  The 
lives  of  the  two  suffering  travellers  were  saved,  and  they  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Fort  Vermilion,  where  provisions  were  more  abtuidant  than  st 
Dunvegan,  and  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  till  their  strength 
was  recruited;  and  with  new  dogs  and  sledges  they  were  ultimately  en- 
abled to  reach  Atthabaskaw,  after  a  further  journey  of  twelve  days. 

The  narrative  terminates  at  this  point,  but  it  is  followed  by  notes  upon 
&e  different  tribes  who  dwell  in  these  vast  lacustrine  regions,  which  are 
replete  with  curious  information,  albeit  not  of  a  scientific  character.  The 
pourageous  pioneer  of  civilisation  in  these  remote  regions  where  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  done  so  little  towards  improving  the  status 
of  the  native — using  bun.  simply  as  a  wild  hunter — ^returned  to  France  ia 
1864^  when  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Anemour  inpartdms;  and  he 
has  since  left  for  his  distant  and  secluded  diocese,  the  chief  object  which 
he  has  in  view  being  to  found  an  establishment,  and  to  build  houses  as 
places  of  refuge  for  yomig  persons  and  for  the  aged  who  can  no  longer 
hunt  or  fish,  and  who  therefore  would,  according  to  the  olden  practice  of 
the  country,  be  made  away  with.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  praise- 
worthy undertaking  of  its  land,  and  that  the  worthy  missionary  may  long 
live  to  comfort  and  befriend  the  poor  neglected  natives,  who  appear  to 
possess  many  good  qualities,  only  stained  hy  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
savage  life^  is  our  earnest  hope  and  wish. 
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LOSTDON : 

PBimD  IT  a  wxxnNa,  bbaufobt  mouss,  sisur*. 


